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PREFACE. 


The volumes which are here presented to the public, will be found 
to embrace a vast amount of valuable information in regard to the 
practical and industrial interests of the country, alike interesting to 
the merchant and the planter, the manufacturer, the scholar, and the 
statesman. 

Upon all the subjects of Southern life, manners, institutions, and 
progress, the material is copious and accurate, and has been collected 
during many years of active researches in the editorial conduct of 
one of the most widely circulated Journals in the Union. The articles 
upon Slavery, Slave Laws, and Productions, are from the ablest 
pens—entirely exhaust the subject, and are worthy the study of the 
statist and philosopher. Such a study and understanding of the sub¬ 
ject, in all its bearings, will do more than all the political essays in the 
world, to restore peace and harmony between the different sections of 
our wide and growing country. 

Though the aim of the volumes has been to furnish, for the first 
time, A Complete View op the Industry, Resources, and Wealth 
op the South, with as full and elaborate statistics of the great and 
growing West, in the same particulars, as could be obtained, other 
papers and articles have been added upon the wealth and resources of 
the North, of the Union, of South and British America, of Mexico, 
the West India Islands, etc., carefully prepared, and of much practical 
interest. 

Whatever deficiences exist in the minuteness or recentness of the 
materials of the text, if not corrected, as will generally be done 
in the appendices of the volumes, will be supplied or corrected in 
the monthly issues of the work, above referred to, which will at all 
times furnish the latest and most reliable data. 

J. D. B. 1)e Bow. 

New-Orleans , Nov. 1, 1852. 



The paper on the “ Interior Valley of North America,*' was contributed by our friend 
Professor Wm. C. Duncan, of the University of Louisiana, as was also the one on 
“ British America,” page 16. The other paper on ‘‘British America,” and the one 
on “Cotton and Cotton Manufacturing,” are contributions from A. W. Ely, M. D. 
The Hon. Joel R. Poinsett contributed “ New Products for the South,” and “ Indian 
Corn;” Lieut. M. F. Maury, “ Gulf of Mexico, River Basins, Etc.Hon. H. Bullard, 
“Louisiana Early History,” page 40S : J. S. Duke of St. Louis. “Coffee and the 
Coffee Trade.” The Agricultural Statistics U. S., 1850, were kindly furnished by 
Mr. Kennedy of the Census Office, and are now first published complete. 
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AMERICA — Interior Valley op North 
America—Boundaries a}cd Appearance— 
Climate, Natural History, Population, 
etc. —One of the most useful books, recently 
published in this country, is the work of Dr. 
Drake, on the Principal Diseases of our 
Interior Valley. Its prime object is to 
detail the (etiology, pathology, and treat¬ 
ment of the diseases prevalent in that val¬ 
ley. Preliminary to the direct considera¬ 
tion of the subject-matter, the author gives 
a careful and lengthy sketch, geological, 
hydrographical, climatic, physiological, and 
social, of the Interior Valley ; which, apart 
from its usefulness to the practical physician 
and medical student, is rich with matter 
highly interesting to the historian, geolo¬ 
gist, meteorologist, and all who delight in 
the discoveries of science. Unlike most 
books, this has a permanent and increasing 
•value. Its true worth will only be known 
hereafter. It is, in short, a “ktS/mt sis del.” 
The present article is intended as a review, 
or rather brief condensation of the prelimi¬ 
nary sketch, which occupies much the 
larger part of the volume, being 701 pages 
in length. The more strictly medical por¬ 
tion is not well fitted for treatment in the 
pages of this work; and it deserves, 
too, and will no doubt abundantly receive, 
the consideration of writers much better 
acquainted than ourselves with the entire 
circle of diseases and their ajtiology. In 
describing the Interior Valley we shall fol¬ 
low substantially the order adopted by Dr. 
Drake, as upon the whole the most natural 
and convenient. In a treatise so brief, we 
can have little more to do than condense, the 
subject-matter of the leading topics which 
he discusses, referring but little, if in any 
respect, to the observations of other writers, 
and indulging not at all in original specula¬ 
tions. In accordance with this plan, we 
proceed to treat of the Boundaries and 
Physical Appearance of the Interior Valley. 

This region extends on the north and 
south, from the tropic of Cancer (lat. 
23° 28' N.) to the north polar circle, the 
whole length of the north temperate zone ; 
on the east and west, from the Apalachian 
to the Rocky Mountains, widening as one 
passes from south to north. Supposing 


8,000,000 of square miles to be the area 
of North America, the valley contains 
0,000,000. The northern half is almost unin¬ 
habitable ; and of the remaining 3,000,000 
square miles, only one-third is as yet 
inhabited, and that but sparsely, by a civil¬ 
ized population. The western boundary of 
the valley is the Rocky Mountains, which 
are composed of many chains united by 
offsets, and run northwest to the Polar Sea. 
The range varies in height from 10,000 to 
14,000 feet above the level of the ocean; 
and is distant, on an average, about 10° of 
longitude from the Pacific. The vast in- 
; dined plane on the east of the range is 
j 5,000 or 6,000 feet lower than the mountain 
i at the point of recession from the range. 
Upon this plain are found several tracts of 
high table land, either projecting from the 
mountains, or insulated; of which the 
principal are the Sweetwater Mountains and 
Black Hills, the Llano Estacado, the Ozark 
Mountains, and the Cotcau dcs Prairies. 
The Apalachian Mountains form the 
eastern boundary, which run northeasterly, 
at an .verage elevation about one-fourth of 
that reached by the chain on tho western 
margin. The plain which inclines from the 
Apalachian Mountains to the trough of tho 
valley, is much narrower than that running 
from the mountain range on the other side. 
It does not, like it, present elevated ranges 
of table land, but it is in general more rug¬ 
ged. Nor does the Apalachian chain, like 
the Rocky Mountains, extend to the Polar 
Sea, but is interrupted by the lakes and the 
River St. Lawrence, and finally disappears 
before it reaches the coast of Labrador. 
The northern part of the vaiiey is an im¬ 
mense flat, stretching across from the Rockv 
Mountains to the Labrador coast, deeply 
indented in many places by the Northern 
Ocean. 

On the north side of the valley lies Hud¬ 
son’s Bay ; on the south, the Gulf of Mexico ; 
both penetrating deeply into the (and, arid 
each a rescrvoiif of many large rivers,, which 
originate in the cemre of this region. 
Lakes are seldom found in the southwestern 
part of the valley, but are numerous in the 
more northern portion. Deserving of par- 
| ticuiar notice is that remarkable chain 
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which, commencing with Great Bear Lake 
in thj northeast corner of the valley, (Ion. 
127°.) runs southerly as far as Lake Erie, 
(lat. 40°, Ion. SO* 3 ,) and then northeasterly 
into the River St. Lawrence, through which 
the waters of nearly the whole series are 
discharged into the Atlantic. This is the 
longest chain of lakes in the world. The 
valley abounds ; ,i rivers, on which arc situa¬ 
ted our largest cities, and between which, 
in the bottom lands, resides the densest rural 
population. These rivers have, severally, 
hydrographical axes, or centres, in which 
they originate, and by which they are di¬ 
vided into as many distinct groups as there 
arc distinct centres. Of these axes, some 
lie wholly within the valley ; others among 
the mountains on its eastern and western 
margins. Those within the valley are : 1. 
The region west of Lake Superior, (mean 
lat. 47®, mean Ion. 95°,) whose average 
elevation is 1,500 feet, and from which rivers 
flow in three different directions. These 
are, the Mississippi, running southeast 
through the central trough of the valley; 
the St. Lawrence, known first as the St. 
Louis, then by other names, until it flows 
from Lake Ontario northeasterly into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence : the Red River of the 
north, which flow's northward under various 
titles for 1,500 miles, and empties at last 
into Hudson’s Bay. 2. The country west 
of Lake Michigan, (mean lat. 45°, Ion. 89° 
to 92®,) which axis, however, is altogether 
subordinate to the preceding. Its rivers run 
mostly into the Mississippi; the rest into 
the lakes. 3. On the other side of the same 
lake there is another centre, of from five to 
1,100 feet elevation, from which streams 
flow w'est, north and east. 4. The region 
occupied by Ohio and Indiana, of greatest 
elevation in its eastern part, (1,100 feet,) 
but abounding most in rivers in its western. 
The waters of this axis flow partly into the 
lakes and partly into the Ohio. Of the 
former character the principal streams are, 
the St. Joseph, Maumee, Sandusky, Cuya¬ 
hoga, and Grand; of the latter, "the chief 
are the Kankakee, (true head of the Illinois,) 
Wabash, Great Miami, Sciota, Muskingum, 
and Big Beaver. 5. Far to the south are 
the higlilands of Alabama and Mississippi, 
from which centres short tributaries of the 
Tennessee flow north ; to the south are the 
Yazoo and Big Black, flowing into the 
Mississippi; the Pearl unu Pascagoula into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Tombigbee and 
Black Warrior flowing into the Alabama, 
and finally into the same gulf. 6. In the 
northern part of Texas, a hilly axis, whence 
flow the Sabine, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado 
and Nueces, into the Mexican Gulf. 7. 
The Ozark Mountains, whence descend 
various tributaries of the Arkansas and of the 
Missouri ; and the Maramac, St. Francis, 


White, and Washita, (through the Red,) 
affluents of the Mississippi. 8. The Black 
Hills, in Missouri Territory, from which all 
the eastern streams empty in the Missouri 
directly, and the western mediately by its 
chief branch, the Yellow Stone. 9. The 
water table far north, between Hudson’s 
Bay and the lakes, and the St. Lawrence, 
from which streams descend to the north 
and to the south. 10. The sterile region 
still farther to the north and west, east of 
Great Bear Lake, on the borders of the 
frigid zone, from which the water is shed 
from the one side into Great Slave Lake, 
from the other into the Polar Sea. 

The hydrographical axes, or centres, 
which exist in the western mountain border 
of the valley, are the two following : 1. 
The northern Rocky Mountain axis, (mean 
lat. 51®, mean Ion. 115®,) of from ten to 
12,000 feet elevation, and the origin of the 
largest rivers on the continent. It, sends 
down from its west side to the Pacific, Fra¬ 
zer River and the north fork of the Oregon, 
(Clarke;) from its east side, the streams 
composing the Mackenzie, which empties 
into the Polar Sea, the head waters of 
Saskatchawan, and the Maria, the northern 
branch of the Missouri. 2. The Southern 
Rocky Mountain axis, (mean lat. 41°, mean 
Ion. 107,) with an average elevation of 
11,000 feet. From the western side it sends 
down the south fork of the Oregon, (Lewis,) 
and the Rio Colorado, which latter flows 
into the Gulf of California. On its east side 
originate the southern branches of Big 
Horn, the Piatte, and Kansas, tributaries of 
the Missouri, Arkansas and Red, which flow 
into the Mississippi; the Rio del Norte 
emptying into the Mexican Gulf. 

The hydrographical axes of the eastern 
mountain border are these : 1. The elevated 
region of the White and Green mountains, 
from which streams flow, on the north and 
west, into the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain; on the south, the St. John, 
Penobscot, Kennebec, and Connecticut, into 
the Atlantic. 2. The axis between the 
lakes Ontario and Champlain, from which a 
number of rivers, chiefly small, flow in all 
directions. Of these, the chief is the Hud¬ 
son. 3. The centre, lying in Nevv-York 
and Pennsylvania, of an average height 
of 1,800 feet. From this proceeds, on the 
north, the Genesee and the Oswego ; on the 
east, the western branches of the Susque¬ 
hanna ; on the southwest, the head¬ 
waters of the Alleghany. 4. The region in 
Virginia, between lat. 38® and 39® ; and Ion. 
79® and 80®. of a mean elevation of 2,000 
feet. O 11 the east it sends down the Poto¬ 
mac and James ; on the north, the Monon- 
gahela; on the southwest, the Greenbrier, 
a branch of the Kanawha. 5. The elevated 
region, (3,000 feet,) situated mainly in North 
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Carolina, but extending into S. W. Virginia, 
the northern parts of South Carolina and 
Georgia, and the eastern portion of Ten¬ 
nessee (meanlat. 36°, mean Ion. 82° ;) from 
which rivers radiate from the east to the 
northwest through three quarters of a circle. 
From the east and south it throws off* the 
lloanoke, Cape Fear, Gadkin. the tributaries 
of the Santee, and the Savannah. On its 
west side originate the Kanawha, Big 
Sandy, Kentucky, Cumberland. Tennessee, 
Chattahoochie and Alabama. Rising in the 
outlines and hill lands on the east side, we 
have the Pedee and Altamaha ; on the west, 
or valley side, the Guyandotte, Licking, and 
Green. From these seventeen hydrographi¬ 
cal centres proceed nearly all the rivers of 
North America. 

The interior of the valley is traversed by 
a deep, winding depression, extending from 
the Mexican Gulf to Hudson’s Bay. From 
either side of this trough arises an inclined 
plane, each growing more elevated as it 
approaches its mountain boundary. That 
on the east is considerably smaller than the 
western. The Mississippi traverses this 
trough, or axis, from the Gulf to St. Pe¬ 
ter’s River, (lat. 44® 52',) whence it follows 
the course of that stream to Big Stone Lake, 
passes thence through Lake Traverse and 
along Swan Creek and Red River to Lake 
Winnipeg, and thence along Nelson River 
to Hudson’s Bay, (lat. 57°.) The axis is 
synclinal, that is, ic has a dip in two dif¬ 
ferent directions, to the south and to the 
north. Its culminating point is the small 
and narrow tract, (three miles wide.) situate 
between the lakes Big Stone and Traverse, 
the elevation of which is about 975 feet. 
From Big Stone Lake the axis declines to 
the Mexican Gulf at the rate of twelve 
inches for every minute of latitude. From 
Lake Traverse it dips northward but slightly 
until it reaches Lake Winnipeg, (elevation 
750 feet,) whence it falls precipitously to 
Hudson’s Bay. The line of culmination 
crossing the synclinal axis between Big 
Stone and Traverse Lakes, extends to the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, (lat. 49°,) 
and on the east to Lake Superior, which is 
set, so to speak, in its eastern extremity. 

From the region west of Lake Superior a 
new culminating ridge begins, running 
about southeast, neariy at right angles with 
the last mentioned, around the head of Lake 
Michigan, until it reaches lat. 41°, whence 
it proceeds northeast to the northern sources 
of the Alleghany, (lat. 42° 15', Ion. 78® 30',) 
in New-York. From the northern side of 
this ridge the waters are poured partly 
into Hudson’s Bay by the Red River, but 
mostly into the Gulf of St. Lawrence by the 
River St. Louis, the lake chain, and their 
aqueduct, the lliver St. Lawrence. The 
waters running from its southern side are 


discharged by the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico. To this culminating ridge there 
is a corresponding synclinal axis, which 
extends from Lake Superior along the lake 
chain and the St. Lawrence to the gulf of 
that name, somewhat at right angles to the 
axis already described. The two axes once 
had extensive water communication, espe¬ 
cially by the river Illinois, along which 
canoes have passed in high water from one 
trough to the other. Thus we have formed 
by the axes, culminating ridges and moun¬ 
tains which have been described, three dis¬ 
tinct hydrographical basins. The first, con¬ 
stituting one-third of the whole, is bounded 
on the north by the culminating ridges 
already spoken of, on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains, on the cast by the Alleghanies, 
(Apalachian mountains,) and on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, into which all its 
superfluous waters are discharged. It is 
usually known as the Valley of the Mis¬ 
sissippi ; but as that river does not drain 
the whole of the southern part of the basin, 
(viz : Texas, Eastern Mexico, East Mis¬ 
sissippi, South Alabama, West Georgia, 
West Florida,) it may be more appropriately 
called the Southern or Mexican Basin. The 
second basin receives the name St. Law¬ 
rence , because that river conveys all its 
waters to the ocean. The third is the Hud¬ 
son Basin, extending some twenty degrees 
in latitude, and lying between 70° and 115° 
of west longitude. A fourth basin, whose 
water-sheds have not yet been fully de¬ 
scribed, includes the whole northern sea- 
ccast from Baffin's Bay to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and is denominated the Polar Basin. 
Of these four hydrographical basins, into 
which the interior valley is divided, the first 
is, on many accounts, the most interesting. 

The geological character of the valley is 
striking. The soil, or earthy covering of 
the country, is composed naturally of the 
disintegrated and decomposed subjacent 
rocks, and would always be such in the 
main, were the decomposed materials kept 
in the place where they are formed. This, 
however, cannot be ; for the rains are con¬ 
stantly washing down this substance, al¬ 
luvion, as it is called, from the hills into the 
valleys, whence it is borne along by streams, 
and gradually deposited in beds, forming 
alluvial grounds or bottom lands. Owing 
to the necessary mixture of materials of a 
vastly different mincrological and organic 
composition, these alluvial grounds form an 
extremely complicated system. The system 
is, moreover, so extensive, on account of the 
vast number of agencies at work in its 
formation, that every part of the valley may 
be traversed from'nortli to south, or from sea 
to sea, without leaving them, except to 
cross the streams by which they have been 
deposited. 
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In the rear of these alluvial bottoms are 
found, along mail) rivers, higher deposits 
of transported materials of less extent than 
the bottom lands, but evidently made by 
rivers much deeper and broader than any 
now existing. Closely related to these 
formations are the deposits on the general 
surface of the country, which extend from 
the sea cf the south to an elevation of 
1,500 feet on the mountain slopes and 
higher parts of the valley plain. They vary 
in depth from a few feet to 100 or more, 
and are composed of water-worn materials 
undeniably brought down from the north. 
These deposits are known as diluvion, drift, 
or post-tertiary. Co-extensive with them 
are found immense bowlders of granite and 
other primitive rocks lying at great distances 
from their parent strata, which were most 
probably transported, at a remote period, 
from the north, while imbedded in blocks of 
floating ice. 

A farther description of the geological 
character of the valley can best be given in 
the words of Dr. Drake himself: “ We must 
now penetrate the loose, upper coverings, 
and briefly indicate the nature of the strata 
below. In doing this, if we begin, as in the 
study of our physical geography, at the 
Gulf of Mexico, and proceed up the valley, 
along its synclinal axis, we shall find that 
different rocks successively crop out, each 
to constitute the surface for a certain space, 
and then to be succeeded by a deeper, which 
has emerged from beneath it. We shall also 
find that we pass progressively from the 
very newest to the oldest; though all the 
formations which lie between those ex¬ 
tremes, in all countries, may not be met 
with. Thus, around the Gulf of Mexico, we 
begin on broad and deep alluvial deposits ; 
then rise on diluvial or post-tertiary, and 
then on tertiary. To these, in Southern 
Alabama and Mississippi, succeeds a creta¬ 
ceous deposit, extending into west Tennes¬ 
see, followed by the coal formations of 
Illinois and Missouri: then, advancing, we 
arrive in northern Illinois and Wisconsin, 
upon the Devonian shales and sandstones 
which underlie the coal basin ; then, upon 
the silurian or transition limestones, sand¬ 
stones and slates ; and lastly, upon granite 
and other primitive rocks, which stretch 
northerly from Lake Superior to the Polar 
Sea. To the cast and west of the line sup¬ 
posed to be traveled over, most of these for¬ 
mations spread out with great regularity and 
amplitude. Thus, there is a geological, not 
less than a geographical, unity in the Inte¬ 
rior Valley. Not the unity of a single for¬ 
mation, existing everywhere, but the unity 
of one system of formations, deposited on a 
scale of vast extent, and subsequently sub¬ 
jected to the same influences, whether con¬ 
servative or destructive. In no other country. 


over an equal area, is the geological struc¬ 
ture so simple and uniform ; in no other does 
it so decidedly constitute the whole into one 
natural region. 

“ It is an obvious truth, that these forma¬ 
tions have undergone but few disruptions 
from any force acting beneath. The Ozark 
Hills, of primitive rock, in Arkansas and 
Missouri, have, it is true, been pushed up 
through the secondary ; and, in the former 
state, there are some volcanic appearances, 
in the midst of which we find the hot springs 
of Washita; still further, the great earth¬ 
quakes of IS 11 had their focus in the same 
quarter. But the whole region is of insig¬ 
nificant extent compared with the entire 
valley, which elsewhere shows scarcely a 
vestige of volcanic action. If, however, the 
rock formations of the interior of the conti¬ 
nent still lie in their original position, all 
that were deposited are not here now. Our 
best geologists have come to the conclusion 
that much has been washed away ; that vast 
submarine currents have swept the continent 
from north to south ; scooped out or steep¬ 
ened the valley by cutting down its strata ; 
produced the general levelness of its sur¬ 
face, and finally left upon it the primitive 
bowlders and other drift or post-tertiary de¬ 
posits which have been described. 

The Southern Hydrographical Basin .—Our 
limits preclude us giving more than a very 
brief skeleton of this portion of Dr. Drake's 
book. The amount of information on the 
various topics discussed, which he has ac¬ 
cumulated from numerous sources as well as 
personal observation, and his generally logi¬ 
cal deductions from a generalization of the 
same, impart to this division of his work a 
peculiar value. The nature of the subject 
first leads to the consideration of the Gulf 
of Mexico, the position of which, its depth 
currents, temperature, tides, inundations 
and coasts, are successively treated. Next 
comes the special topography of the Mexi¬ 
can coasts, of which we should like, had we 
room, to present a short sketch, especially 
of that elaborate part relating to the delta of 
the Mississippi and its neighboring locali¬ 
ties. Above its delta, as high up as the 
mouth of the Missouri, there lies on each 
side of the Mississippi a series of low allu¬ 
vial lands, which are divided into four 
distinct bottoms ; the Tensas, the Yazoo, 
the St. Francis, and the American. Above 
the last commences the region described as 
the Upper Mississippi. The St. Francis 
bottom is terminated about thirty miles 
above Cairo by approaching rocky highlands. 
The alluvial region below is the most ex¬ 
tensive of the kind in America, having an 
area of about 20,000 square miles. It ex¬ 
tends from north to south, in a straight line, 
a distance of 400 miles, but more than 900, 
reckoning by the course of the river. The 
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major part of these bottom lands are subject 
to annual overflows, from which, however, 
they may be, and at some future time will 
be, reclaimed, by the intelligent application 
of scientific principles. 

Of the country lying between the Missis¬ 
sippi and the Rocky Mountains, not much, 
comparatively, is known, and the larger 
part of it is still a wilderness. It possesses, 
however, not a few claims to the attention 
of the naturalist, and is destined, in the 
course of time, to exercise a weighty influ¬ 
ence upon the alfairs of this republic. 

A portion of East Louisiana, all Missis¬ 
sippi, nearly the whole of Alabama and 
West Florida, and West Georgia, lying east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
basin, constitute another region of peculiar 
geological and hydrographical character. 
Its northeast portion, containing the extreme 
outlines of the Apalachian mountain range, 
is mountainous or hilly. The mountains in 
Georgia and East Alabama are composed of 
primitive rocks ; those further west, of the 
older secondary limestones, and of sand¬ 
stones and shales belonging to the coal for¬ 
mations. Coal appears on the surface at 
certain points of the Black Warrior and the 
Catawba. South and west of these occurs 
the most extensive cretaceous formation 
yet discovered in,North America. In the. 
north this formation is hilly ; to the south 
appear frequent and extensive plains. The 
rivers of this part of the region are subject 
to inundation. South of the cretaceous for¬ 
mations are tertiary, post-tertiary, diluvial 
and alluvial deposits, which reach to the 
Gulf of Mexico. These deposits are even 
less consolidated than the cretaceous, which 
latter are friable in texture, of miscellaneous 
composition, and contain organic remains. 

Another, and, in many respects, the most 
important hydrographical region of the 
southern third of the valley, is what is feli¬ 
citously called the Ohio Basin. The central 
states of this basin are Kentucky and Ohio, 
which, however, do not lie wholly within it. 
It includes, also, the most of Tennessee, 
the north end of Alabama, the N. W. cor¬ 
ner of Alabama, the west of North Carolina, 
western Virginia, the west of Pennsylvania, 
part of the S. W. corner of Nevv-York, In¬ 
diana, and half of Illinois. Its elevation, not 
reckoning mountains, is more than double 
(700 to 1,000 feet) that of the regions al¬ 
ready described. Some of its mountains 
rise from 2.500 to 5,000 feet. South of the 
Ohio the surface is ridgy, and to the cast 
mountainous. In the northwest are tracts 
of level land resembling, in some respects, 
the plains of Alabama. Near the mouths of 
the Ohio and Tennessee arc found creta- 
' ceous deposits, similar to those of the last 
described region. Everywhere else, at the 
surface, the geological formations arc older. 


In the west, south, and east of the region, 
are extensive coal deposits, and their accom¬ 
panying sandstones, shales and limestone. 
Devonian sandstones and shales, of an older 
date, and also silurian limestone, still older, 
exhibit themselves in the central part. These 
rocks are hardened, and the streams cutting 
through them flow in narrow ravines, except 
among the deep and extensive diluvial de¬ 
posits of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The 
waters of this are conveyed to the Missis¬ 
sippi by the Ohio. This latter river runs 
sluggishly, and in a wide channel, from the 
mouth of the Tennessee toils own. Above 
the Tennessee, as far up as the mountains, 
its banks arc more elevated, two terraces of 
earth being frequently seen, and sometimes 
three. The lowest bottoms are argillaceous, 
with a deep soil. The second and third 
terraces consist of bowlders, pebbles, gra¬ 
vel and sand, over which is a stratum of 
loam, above which again is spread a thin 
layer of soil. The bowlders are composed 
of fragments of every kind of rock yet dis¬ 
covered east, northeast, and north of the 
Ohio ; and they grow larger as one ascends 
northward. Organic remains arc found in 
all three terraees, imbedded in a tenacious 
blue elay. Back of the terraces, at an ave¬ 
rage distance of one mile from the river, a 
line of hills, about 400 feet high, runs paral¬ 
lel with the stream for 600 miles, where 
they join the out-crops of the Apalachian 
coal formation. 

The remainder of the Southern Basin is a 
narrow belt of land, extending 10° of lati¬ 
tude along the east bank of the Mississippi 
from the mouth of the Ohio. Its southern 
half lies in Illinois ; its northern, in Wis¬ 
consin. The general aspect of the region is 
rolling, hut prairies abound in all parts. 
The southern portion has an elevation of 
about S00 feet; the northern reaches a 
height of from 1,500 to 1,800 feet. In the 
south is the Illinois coal formation; towards 
the north the older rocks appear, and finally 
the primitive strata near the sources of the 
Mississippi.. 

The remaining three great hydrographi¬ 
cal basins of the Interior Valley are quite 
different in their configuration and general 
character from that of which we have just 
given an imperfect, yet, as far as it goes, a 
correct outline. These three, want of space 
compels us to pass in silence. 

Climate of the Valley .—The axis of the 
valley runs nearly in the same meridian 
from the torrid to the frigid zone ; and., 
therefore, it presents every modification 
which is the effect of the sun’s rays in various 
latitudes. Hut, the ugh that luminary is the 
prime cause of all climatic phenomena, its in¬ 
fluence is not always immediately asserted. 
Acting on continents and seas, it imparts heat 
to the atmosphere in very unequal degrees,. 
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affecting its statical equilibrium, and thereby 
producing winds which in their turn re-act 
upon the temperature of the atmosphere. 
Climate is affected by the proportion of 
watery surface existing in a country: for this 
vapor is generated and absorbed by the air, 
which, of course, becomes damper in conse¬ 
quence. Now, in the Southern Basin, the 
neighborhood of the gulf and delta and trough 
of the Mississippi are almost the only por¬ 
tions of the surface constantly, or occasionally, 
covered with water. Except in these por¬ 
tions, then, the surface of the region is but 
little productive of vapor. The contrary is 
the fact with regard to the St. Lawrence 
Basin, which abounds in lakes, as do also the 
basins situate farther to the north. Forests, 
by intercepting the sun’s rays, retard the 
heating of the earth’s surface by day, and at 
night diminish the radiation of heat. They 
lessen, too, the velocity of winds. They 
possess, therefore, a decided climatic influ¬ 
ence. The eastern side of the Southern 
Basin is much better furnished with forests 
than the western, which abounds in prairies. 
The St. Lawrence Basin is generally wooded; 
the other two have small trees with a limited 
foliage. 

Mountains, again, by giving direction to 
some winds, modifying some, and cutting off 
others, exercise an important influence on 
climate. Thus, the Apalachian chain gives 
their course to certain winds ; and when an 
easterly breeze prevails, reduces its tempera¬ 
ture and condenses its moisture. Hence, in 
the centre of the valley, a southeast wind is 
always colder than one from the southwest. 
The mountains on the west, however, have 
even a more direct influence on the climate 
of the valley. In the extreme south the 
winds of the Pacific find a passage across the 
Isthmus of Panama into the Gulf of Mexico, 


and thence, modified of course, into the inte¬ 
rior of the valley. Above the isthmus, how¬ 
ever, up to the Polar Sea, the elevated 
Rocky Mountain chain shuts off almost en¬ 
tirely the winds of the Pacific. But the dif¬ 
ference oflevel between these mountains, and 
the extensive inclined plane running from the 
eastern side to the trough of the Mississippi, 
often causes the descent of the cold air from 
the former, as temporary winds; and then 
the originally warm breezes of the Pacific 
come to us deprived, in a great measure, of 
their caloric and their vapor. 

On the south of the valley, running up 
into it as high as the latitude of 30°, 
there is situated a large body of warm wa¬ 
ter, from the surface of which proceed those 
hot and moistwinds from the south which 
traverse the interior country. The south¬ 
west winds, which come from the mountain 
regions west of the gulf, are colder and less 
humid. On the north, the valley is sub¬ 
tended by Hudson’s Bay and the Polar Sea. 
Within the latter lies the pole of cold, or 
point at which the mean temperature of the 
year is least. No south or southwest wind 
can reach this region without traversing the 
snow-covered summit of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. Hence, in part, its low temperature. 
The winds coming from this region are al¬ 
ways cold ; but they do not blow as fre-, 
quently as those from the south. Lying, as 
it does, between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Polar Sea, the one very warm and the 
other very cold, the valley must always be 
subject to extreme changes of temperature. 

Dr. Drake has compiled a number of highly 
valuable tables, illustrative of the tempera¬ 
ture of different places in the valley. We 
can only give a part of the one regis¬ 
tering 
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Among the highest temperatures yet ob¬ 
served in the valley, are : Fort Leavenworth, 
(latitude 39° 23',) 105° ; St. Louis, 109° ; 
Fort Gibson, (latitude 35° 48',) 116°. Among 
the lowest are : Felix Harbor, (latitude 70°,) 
47o ; Melville Island, 55°; Fort Enterprise, 
57° ; Fort Reliance, (latitude 62° 46',) 70°. 
The mean atmospheric pressure indicated 
by the barometer, for five years, at the fol¬ 
lowing named cities, are these: Montreal, 
29.886 inches ; St. Louis. 29.578 ; Cincin¬ 
nati, 29.434; Hudson, (N. Y.,) 29.556; To¬ 


ronto, 29 4S7. The extreme annual ranges 
of the barometer and the thermometer bear 
always the same ratio to each other, as will 
be seen by the subjoined tabular view : 

N. Orleans. St. Louis. Cincinnati. 
Yearly Bar. Inches. Inches, Inches. 

Range. 0.790 1.700 1.020 

Thor. Range. S0° 134° 117° 

The winds of the valley exercise an im¬ 
portant influence on its climate. In chang¬ 
ing they follow usually a regular order, 
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veering from the left to the right, the face 
of the observer being turned to the north or 
to the south. Their relative prevalence for 
the entire valley, beginning with the least 
frequent, is, cast, west, north, south. In¬ 
stead, however, of blowing direct from the 
cardinal points, they commonly come from 
between two that are adjacent; and thus 
their relative frequency is, reckoning as be¬ 
fore, southeast, southwest, northwest, north¬ 
east. In the whole valley western breezes 
prevail over eastern in the ratio of 57 to 43: 
northern over southern in the ratio of 54 
to 46. 

Plants and Animals. —On the west of the 
Mexican Gulf, in a low latitude, we observe 
a striking difference in the nature of the 
plants of the country as we ascend from the 
sea-coast to the mountains beyond. At first 
the productions of a tropical climate abound; 
but soon only those of the temperate zone 
are discoverable, and in places only the 
plants indigenous to high northern latitudes. 
In a few hours the whole natural scale of 
vegetation is ranged from the heliconias and 
the banana, to the resinous and stunted pa¬ 
renchyma. Around the northern curve of 
the same gulf, we have, mingled with deci¬ 
duous trees and plants, the long-leaved pine, 
the live oak, cypress, magnolia, and sweet 
gum. In the middle latitudes of the valley, 
(36°-42°) is found the greatest variety of 
forest trees. But here, the trees are all de¬ 
ciduous, the evergreens having disappeared. 
Among them may be mentioned the several 
kinds of oak, the ash, walnut, hickory, dog¬ 
wood, elm, beech, maple, yellow poplar, 
and cotton tree. In the eastern extremity of 
the region the pine is abundant. The forests 
of these latitudes extend to the further coast 
of Lake Superior, except certain species 
which will not flourish so high north. In the 
northern regions, trees of the temperate 
zones are found intermingled with those that 
are peculiar to a colder climate. Most of 
these species are evergreens; and they 
nearly cease to appear before we reach the 
polar circle, beyond which all vegetation is 
very scarce and stunted. Yet, willows, like 
those of the Mississippi, grow on the banks 
and at the very mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. Of the cultivated plants belonging to 
the valley, we may mention, in particular, 
the banana, which flourishes on the tierras 
calientes of Mexico; cojfcc, raised, as yet, 
only in Cuba; the orange tree-, growing up 
to lat. 30 p ; sugar-cajie, limited to the coun¬ 
try south of the 31st parallel; rice, produced 
as far up as 36 p 30'; th efig tree, reaching to 
lat. 33 p ; the peach, growing as high as 43 p ; 
cotton, whose limits are the same as those of 
rice; maize, (Indian corn,) of which three 
crops a year can be raised in the tropics, 
successfully cultivated as far as lat. 49°; the 
sweet potato, reaching to the 41st parallel; 
the Irish potato, which, in lat. 43° and 44° 
attains its highest perfection; wheat, most 


perfect in lat. 43 p , but raised as far up as the 
60th parallel; and, lastly, the apple, which 
does not succeed well below lat. 33°, but 
improves as we advance north to the exist¬ 
ing limits of cultivation. 

A large proportion of the quadrupeds be¬ 
longing to the valley range across the conti¬ 
nent from north to south. Contrary to the 
analogy of the vegetable kingdom, the larger 
animals are found in the colder region. This 
is especially true of the marine mammalia. 
This provision of nature is just fitted to the 
circumstances of man in the two extremities 
of the valley; for, in the north, he draws, or 
should derive his sustenance, in harmony 
with the hygienic principles, mainly from the 
animal kingdom ; in the south, chiefly from 
the vegetable. Of the quadrupeds which aro 
found throughout the valley, may be men¬ 
tioned the black bear, the grizzly bear, 
(ranging the Rocky Mountains,) the raccoon, 
badger, weasel, mink, otter, wolf, fox, (t;ed, 
swift, gray, not the arctic,) panther, opos¬ 
sum, beaver, mountain goat and mountain 
sheep, [Rocky Mountain.] and the antelope. 
Peculiar to the north are the white Polar 
bear, coming no further south than lat. 55 p ; 
the elk, the moose, [seen as low as 54 p ,] the 
reindeer, and the musk ox. Confined to the 
more southern portion are the monkey, 
[29 p ,] prairie-dog, gray-squirrel, reaching, 
however, to the lakes, rabbit or hare, reach¬ 
ing, however, to the limits of the northern 
woods, common deer, [to Lake Superior,] 
and the buffalo, [but found as high as 62°.] 

The birds of the valley are mostly migra¬ 
tory, moving southward in the autumn, and 
northward in the spring. Of those ranging 
over the widest extent, we may particularize 
the wild goose, wild pigeon, great heron, 
purple martin, ox-bird, woodcock, rail, and 
the coot. Among the other birds, some of 
them ranging over a wide extent of territory, 
are the turtle-dove, mocking-bird, king-fisher, 
quail, [partridge,] blue-bird, hutnming-feirdj 
and the meadow-lark. The purple-grakle 
belongs especially to Louisiana, though 
found, in summer, on the northern lakes. 
The paroquet belongs to the south ; the wild 
turkey to the middle latitudes. 

Reptiles and amphibious animals apper¬ 
tain especially to the south. It is the region 
of venomous snake;-, and of the alligator. 
Fishes are more numerous and more valuable 
as food in the north. The musquito, once 
thought to be confined to the south, is said to 
annoy voyageurs on the Mackenzie River to 
its very mouth. 

Of domestic animals, the liog flourishes 
.throughout the valley. The mule doe% well 
#n the south ; but the horse, coming froin the 
north, has to undergo acclimation. Horses 
bred around the gulf, or found wild in the 
southern prairies, are small but hardy. The 
wool of the sheep degenerates in the south, 
as do also the milk and flesh of the cow. 
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Population .—The inhabitants of the Inte¬ 
rior Valley are divided into four distinct va¬ 
rieties s the Caucasian, the African, the 
North American Indian, and the Mongolian. 
Of these, the first is, and will always be, the 
most numerous and civilized. They reside 
in large numbers, especially on the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, from the gulf to lat. 
47° ; above which, to lat. G0 p , their settle¬ 
ments are sparse. The African variety, 
chiefly natives, is numerous up to lat. 33°, 
where they begin to decrease, being found 
above lat. 3D 9 almost wholly in cities, and 
ceasing altogether above lat. 44°. The In¬ 
dians live west of the Mississippi, but are 
sparse beyond lat. 50 p . The Esquimaux, 
found only in the Polar margin of the valley, 
represent the Mongolian variety. 

The Caucasians of the valley are destined 
to be, if they are not now, the most mixed 
race which has ever existed. The commin¬ 
gling of nations in Europe consequent upon 
the great northern and eastern migration 
which overwhelmed the Roman empire, 
bears with this no comparison. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the Atlantic states, by whom the val¬ 
ley has been mainly settled, were originally 
colonists from Great Britain and Ireland, and 
from Holland, France, Germany and Sweden. 
These were descendants partly of the Irish, 
Welsh, Highland Scotch, Norman and Low 
Dutch tribes, [Celts ,] and partly of English, 
Lowland Scotch, French, High Dutch, 
Swiss, Danish, Swedish and Norwegian 
tribes, [Goths or Scythians.'] Both Celts and 
Goths came at a remote period, from beyond 
the Black Sea, out of the great northern Asi¬ 
atic ojficina gentium. Coming to the valley 
from'the east of the Alleghanies, the immi- 
rants have become more and more mixed 
y continued intermarriages. Add to this, 
vast numbers of emigrants direct from Europe 
have been, especially of late years, flocking 
in and amalgamating with the descendants of 
the original settlers. They pour in an almost 
unbroken stream from Germany, Ireland, 
England, Scotland, Wales, Norway and Po¬ 
land, into the valley. Here, in a new climate, 
intermarrying with the people of the country, 
their physical wanis abundantly supplied, 
and under new moral, social and political 
relations, their previous habits will, in time, 
be modified, and their physical peculiarities 
worn gradually away, untii, at last, their de¬ 
scendants will be indistinguishable from the 
mass of the population. Here, in this valley, 
is to be the last development of the human 
race. It is, to use the words of Dr. Drake, 
“the last crucible into which living materi¬ 
als, in great and diversified streams, can be 
poured for amalgamation. The double range 
of mountains which separates it from the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, leaves too little space for an em¬ 
pire on the shores of that sea; and the de¬ 
tached communities which may there grow 
up, will be but derivatives from the homo¬ 


geneous millions, with which time will peo¬ 
ple the great region between the Apalachiau 
and Rocky Mountains, which is thus destined 
to present the last and greatest development 
of society.” 

From the very limited observations made 
upon the comparative height and weight of 
the settlers, it results that the mean height of 
the English, Scotch and Irish, is a little 
greater than that of the Americans; that of 
the Germans, French and Jews, is less. In 
mean weight, the Germans reach the highest 
figures in proportion to their height; the 
Americans are next; and after them follow, 
in descending order, the English, Scotch and 
Irish. The mean height of the whole is 5 
feet 7 inches, 8 lines; the mean weight, 
14G lbs. 13 oz.; tallest measurement, G feet 
2 inches; greatest weight, 192 lbs. Of the 
native Americans, those living in western 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, descend¬ 
ants of English and Irish ancestors, are the 
tallest, according to the current popular. 
opinion. The people of the country, who are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and exer¬ 
cise much in the open air, are, as a whole, 
physically stronger than residents of the 
cities. 

The diet of the valley settlers is rich, va¬ 
ried and abundant, consisting, however, al¬ 
most always of too much animal food in pro¬ 
portion to the vegetable, though the lat'er is 
consumed in great quantities. A common 
fault everywhere, and one that ought to be 
remedied, is bad cooking. Of the food, thus 
ill-prepared, too much is eaten, and too has¬ 
tily, to the great detriment of health. Of 
liquids used, apart from water, the most 
common are milk, coffee, tea and alcoholic 
beverages. The use of the latter, however, 
is not so prevalent as formerly, and is con¬ 
fined more strictly to public places and bar 
rooms. Their deleterious effect on the con¬ 
stitution, when employed as constant stimuli, 
is undeniable. Tea and coffee, though often 
beneficial, are undoubtedly productive of 
nervous affections and other chronic diseases. 
Of the two, tea is least hurtful. 

Of water drunk, the different kinds are 
river, well and soring, cistern, (rain.) and 
artificial mineral. Though turbid and filled 
with organic matter, in general, river water 
seems not to be insalubrious. The water 
of the muddiest stream on the continent (the 
Mississippi) is universally deemed healthy, 
and by some even of medicinal virtue, espe¬ 
cially in chronic ailments of the abdominal 
viscera. Spring and well water of the 
sandstone formations is nearly free from 
mineral impregnations, and is healthful. That 
of the great limestone tract, on the east of 
the valley, abounds in salts of lime, chiefly 
the carbonate, and is undeniably salubrious. 
In the southern tertiary and cretaceous de¬ 
posits, some of the water i3 good, but the 
most is impure. Here is used, in general. 
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rein water, kept in cisterns. It is purer than 
any other kind. Cisterns, we may remark, 
should not be lined with lead, as pure rain 
water, preferred in such, is liable to acquire 
a poisonous quality. If not pure, but con¬ 
taining saline substances, no danger is to be 
apprehended. Artificial mineral waters, 
made by forcing carbonic acid gas iuto 
spring or river water, are much used in 
summer in our towns and cities, and, when 
rightiy taken, are considered healthy. 

Another article, used extensively, almost 
universally, as a stimulant, is tobacco, in the 
form of snuff, or in smoking or chewing. 
Snuff-taking is not common, except when 
used, as it is in some parts of the South, for 
rubbing the teeth, an operation called “ dip¬ 
ping.” Smoking and chewing are on the 
increase. A majority commence one or both 
these practices while yet boys, some even as 
early as eight or ten years. The use of to¬ 
bacco produces a permanent modification of 
the nervous system, and is demonstrably un- j 
healthy. The habit, once formed, however,! 
becomes in almost every instance inveterate. 
The narcotic effects of the weed are so 
soothing, that in most the love of its stimulus 
“ waxes stronger and stronger.” There is no 
probability that any agencies now at work 
will ever permanently check, much less put 
a stop to its consumption. 

The remainder of the Preliminary View is 
devoted to a consideration of the clothing, 
lodgings, bathing, habitations, and shade 
trees, the occupations, pursuits, exercise, re¬ 
creations and amusements of the inhabitants 
of the valley. Each of these subjects is sen¬ 
sibly and practically treated ; and, had we 
space, we should be pleased to glance hastily 
at all. But we have room only for an extract 
from the part on amusement, which is so 
correct in sentiment, and so judicious in ex¬ 
pression, that we cannot refrain from quoting 
it, by way of conclusion to the present 
article:— 

" Tlic rivalries, cares, and misfortunes of civilized 
life, require to be met with recreations and amuse¬ 
ments. to a certain extent their true physiological 
antidotes. It is well known, however, that in the 
valley this is not the case. Hence there is no 
country in which the drudgery and perplexities of 
business are more pernicious to the constitution. 
The repugnance of the more rational and moral 
part of the community to any and all of our fash¬ 
ionable amusements, is founded on their abuses. 
Most of them run into some form of dissipation, 
and become _ repulsive to persons of pure moral 
taste; while they often prove injurious to the 
iieaUli and morals of those who become devoted to 
them. This association of sensuality and dissipa¬ 
tion with several, amusements, keeps the whole in 
discredit, and repels large classes of the community 
from participation in any. Public balls have been 
abandoned by thousands who do not regard dancing 
as wrong, because of the dissipations connected 
with them; our theatres are abandoned.by the 
moral.portion of the people, on account.of their 
licentiousness and buffoonery ; our nine-pin alleys 
are mere appendages of drinking-houses ; our eve¬ 
ning parties are scenes of midnight gluttony and 
drinking; our musical soirees "are of feeble, and 
limited interest, from a prevailing want of relish 


for melody, and the absence of a national ballad 
music ; we are deficient in galleries of painting, 
and a taste for the fine arts has not yet been gene¬ 
rally awakened among us ; our public gardens and 
promenades, few in number, and often in bad 
order, are generally but marts of intoxicating 
drinks; finally, io speak of the Anglo-American 
people of the valley, they have but two patriotic 
festivals in the year, from botli cf which, many of 
the wise and temperate have been repelled, by the 
outbursts of vulgar dissipation which so often 
attend their celebration. 

•• It results, from all that has been said. that.the 
wearied student and careworn business man, night 
after night, retire to bed without having their im¬ 
agination and feeliugs diverted from the pursuits 
of the day, by any scenes of innocent gayety ; and 
thus their very dreams prey on their nervous sys¬ 
tems, prevent the renovation which sleep, preceded 
by appropriate amusements, would naturally pro¬ 
duce. and the reinvigoration which is required to 
lit them for the labors of the succeeding day.” 

AMERICA— British ; our Relations 
with, etc. —The subject of our commercial 
j relations with the British North American 
Colonies, namely, Canada, New-Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and : Prince 
Edward’s Island, is one of immense and in¬ 
creasing importance. It is one, too, that 
has occupied a large share of the diplomatic 
attention of our government, and has led to 
much legislation from time to time, on the 
part of Great Britain and the United States. 

We propose to discuss this important and 
highly interesting subject under the three 
following heads : 

I. The present state of our commercial 

relations with the British American Col¬ 
onies. • 

II. The present character and amount of 
our trade with those colonies. 

III. How our trade with those colonies 
can be improved. 

I. Immediately after the peace of 1783, 
by which England acknowledged the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States, the subject 
of our commercial relations with the British 
American Colonies, in the North, began to 
be agitated by the British government pand¬ 
it'the wise counsels of the great William 
Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had been heeded, our commerce with those 
colonies would have then been placed on a 
basis, which, while it secured peace and 
harmony between the two countries, would 
have rendered our present commerce im¬ 
mensely greater than it is. 

Mr. Pitt contended, in the British parlia¬ 
ment; for establishing our intercourse with 
Great Britain and her colonies on the most 
liberal and extensive principles of reciprocal 
benefit to both countries ; and for this pur¬ 
pose he actually introduced into parliament 
a bill, as preliminary to further and more- 
liberal legislation, for abolishing all prohi¬ 
bitions and restrictions of intercourse then 
existing, and for placing our trade with the 
colonies on the same footing as that of the 
mother country with thorn. 
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The liberal policy of Mr. Pitt was com¬ 
pletely defeated by the shortsighted enemies 
of America, and of their own best interests, 
in the British parliament, and the whole 
subject of the regulation of our trade with 
England and its colonies was placed at the 
discretion of the crown. Since that time, 
England has labored to wrest from us, as 
much as possible, ah the advantages of trade 
with her colonics, while our government has 
contended for a fair reciprocity and equal 
competition. 

It is a curious circumstance in the com¬ 
mercial history of England, showing how 
completely that power is governed by her 
own selfish interests, and how flexible Im¬ 
policy is, that, in 1807, when our Congress 
passed the embargo law, England immedi¬ 
ately authorized the governors of all the 
British American Colonies to open their 
ports to American vessels, thus abandoning 
in war an interdict which she had promul¬ 
gated in peace ; for, from 1783 till the time 
of our embargo in 1807, our vessels had 
been excluded from the ports of the British 
colonies. This extraordinary movement on 
the part of England showed the immense 
importance, the indispensableness in fact, 
of our trade to the British colonies. 

The first successful attempt to improve 
our commercial relations with the British 
American Colonies was made by President 
Jackson, in 1829, when he instructed Mr. 
McLane, our minister at St. James’s, to 
open negotiations on the subject, the result 
of which was, that our ports of entry were 
opened to British and British colonial ves¬ 
sels, while all free colonial ports were opened 
to ours ; but still the duties in the colonial 
ports were higher than ours ; and besides, 
the free colonial ports were few in number, 
compared with those that were not free. 
Thus, while all of our ports were opened to 
British vessels, only a few colonial ports were 
opened to ours, Thus was Mr. McLane com¬ 
pletely outwitted by British diplomatists. 
The advantage was entirely on the side of 
the British,'as was shown by the operation of 
the new regulations. The increase of Brit¬ 
ish tonnage in our ports was ten times 
greater than that of our own in the colonial 
ports ; for British vessels could enter all the 
colonial ports, while wc could enter only a 
few. 

This great disadvantage on our part be¬ 
came a subject of loud complaint among our 
citizens, anu petitions were presented to 
Congress by the citizens of New-Orleans, 
Boston, and other ports of the Union, call¬ 
ing for a modification of the regulations 
governing our trade with the British Ameri¬ 
can Colonies. 

Nothing, however, was effected, until the 
recent changes of the navigation laws of 
England, in 1S49 ; but still, although the j 


effect of Mr. McLane’s negotiations was un¬ 
equal, our trade has steadily and greatly 
increased, since 1829, in consequence of 
these negotiations. 

At present, aii discriminating duties in 
the British colonial ports are abolished. 
“ American and other foreign manufactures 
are now admitted into the British North 
American Colonics, and in many of the 
West India Colonies, on the same terms as 
British goods. The tariff of imports, how¬ 
ever, in the different colonics varies, each 
colony being allowed to regulate its own 
tariff, provided no discriminations are made. 

The tariff duties on imports into the dif¬ 
ferent British American Colonies, does not 
differ much from the following statement : 

On agricultural products.20 per cent. 

Manufactures...124 ;; 

Raw materials... 2} u :: 

Groceries, specific....18 to 75 “ ts 

The system of free ports, into which ports 
our vessels are allowed to enter only, is 
still kept up; and besides this unfair regu¬ 
lation, there is another equally, if not more, 
annoying. It is, that while American ves¬ 
sels may enter all the lake and river ports 
in Canada, west of St. Regis, on the St. 
Lawrence River, they are not permitted to 
descend that river lower than Montreal, 
without special permission from the govern¬ 
ment. They are not allowed to pass out to 
sea. 

There is also another regulation which 
appears somewhat whimsical; it is, that 
while an American vessel is allowed to sail 
from a colonial port to any other colonial 
port, or to Great Britain, with colonial or 
other produce, and to enter all colonial ports 
where there is a custom-house officer, load¬ 
ing and discharging its cargo, it is not al¬ 
lowed to sail from one port to another port 
in the same colony, except in ballast. 

It is not a little singular, that each of the 
British American Colonies should have its 
own separate tariff, thus creating a restraint 
on the trade of one of them with another. 
A vessel sailing from Nova Scotia to a port 
in New-Brunswiek, must pay a tariff duty 
in the latter port, and vice versa. The in¬ 
convenience and ruinous effects that would 
attend such a system in the United States, 
between the different states, is apparent to 
every American; and yet the enlightened 
colonial subjects of Queen Victoria cannot 
sec them. Our perfect freedom from all re¬ 
straints upon our internal trade, is one of 
the great sources of our prosperity. If each 
of our states had its separate tariff system 
of duties, all our state lines would be 
studded with custom-houses, and each state 
would have to maintain an army of custom¬ 
house officers ! Smuggling, then, would be¬ 
come a virtue, and the beauties of the tariff 
system would then he fully developed. 
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With our prosperous example of perfect 
exemption from all state tariffs fully before 
their eyes, it is not a little surprising that 
our neighbors of the British American Colo¬ 
nies should continue such a system. But 
some in this world either cannot sec, or will 
not sec; and so they have to suffer the 
consequences. 

With this brief account of the present 
condition of our commercial relations with 
the British American Colonies, we now pro¬ 
ceed to consider— 

II. The present- character and amount of our 
trade with those colonies. 

The first report made to our government, 
on the subject of our trade with the British 
American Colonies, was ordered, we believe, 
by the Hon. Mr. Meredith ; and the second 
by Mr. T. Corwin, from which we derive 
many of the facts and details which are con¬ 
tained in this paper. 

Ail of our information regarding trade is 
derived from custom-house returns ; but as 
these returns are, at best, only approxima¬ 
tions, and almost invariably far below the 
real truth, in respect to values, great allow¬ 
ance must be made in determining from 
those returns the actual amount of trade. 
It is stated in Mr. Corwins report, that if 
20 per cunt, were added to the custom-house 
returns, in determining the amount of our 
trade with the British American Colonies, 
it would not be too great an addition. 

It is to be borne in mind that, in this j 
paper, we confine ourselves to the trade of 
this country alone with the British Ameri¬ 
can Colonies. 

The trade of this country, by sea, with 
those colonies, is carried on chiefly by 
British vessels, owing to our vessels, by the 
convention of 1830, being restricted only to 
a certain number of wfiat are called free 
colonial ports, while British vessels may 
enter all ports both of the colonies and of 
this country. I 

The total exports to the colonies, from the 
United States, in 1840, were $6,100,501, 
which, in 1850, had increased to $9,549,035, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent, in ten 
years. 

In 1849, our imports to the colonies were 
as follows : 


To Canada.$4,971,420 

New-15runswick. U05S.248 

Nova Scotia. 1411.S28 

Newfoundland. 93A400 

Prince Edward’s Island. 05,524 


$8,442,420 

We will endeavor to give some detail? 
regarding our trade with each of the above 
colonies. 

Canada .—Canada has only two ports for 
sea commerce, Montreal and Quebec; but 
these are not free ports, our imports reach 


them only by British vessels, from the sea, 
or by American vessels from the lakes. 

The articles imported from the United 
States into Canada, are: tobacco, sugar, 
molasses, maize, pork, coal, salt, American 
manufactures of cotton sheetings and shirt¬ 
ings, warp yarn, wadding, batting, plain and 
printed calicoes, satinets, woolens, cassi- 
meres, kerseys, leather manufactures, doe¬ 
skins, machinery, paints, oils, edge tools, 
agricultural implements, India rubber manu¬ 
factures ; also, large quantities of tea, cof¬ 
fee, and other foreign products, under the 
drawback law, consisting chiefly of sugars, 
cigars, dried fruits, wines, hides, and hard¬ 
ware. 

The exports from Canada to the United 
States consist of lumber, wheat, flour, 
vegetables, seeds, ashes, wool, eggs, and 
coarse grains for distilling. Timber and 
lumber are, and ever have been, the great 
staple exports of Canada. The lumber trade 
of Canada, in 1846, amounted to $6,000,000. 
Canada now supplies one-third of all the 
lumber used in the Hudson River markets ; 
and its lumber trade is rapidly increasing. 

The inland exports of Canada to the Uni¬ 
ted States, in 1848, were about $3,000,000. 
These inland exports have been materially 
increased by the late changes in the com¬ 
mercial policy of England by those in the 
provincial and United States tariffs, and by 
the United States draw-back law. 

Of these $3,000,000 of exports, $250,000 
worth went to New-York for re-shipment to 
Great Britain, under the drawback law. 

The returns of the trade of Canada with 
this country, for the year ending January 5, 
1851, show that the trade is in a highly pros¬ 
perous condition, and rapidly increasing. 
They are as follows: 


Imports from the United States,.$7,404,800 

Exports to the United States,. 5,813,500 


This shows what certain short-sighted poli¬ 
tical economists call a “ balance of trade ” 
against Canada; but we have no complaints 
from the Canadians of an “ alarming balance 
of trade,” but, on the contrary, the most 
ample evidence of their rapidly increasing 
prosperity. It would be a sorry state of af¬ 
fairs, indeed, if the outgoes were greater than 
the incomes ; or if they only just balanced 
each other; for, in the former case, a de¬ 
cline of prosperity, a ruinous retrogradation, 
w'ould be manifest; and in the latter, a mi¬ 
serable unprogressiveness in commercial 
affairs. 

The inland trade of Canada with this 
country has had to contend with the restric¬ 
tive and unnatural policy of a host of prohi¬ 
bition laws, passed by the British parliament; 
together with colonial and United Stajes 
tariffs, which have, to a great extent, checked 
it, to the injury of both countries, 

New-Biunswick .—Next to Canada, our 
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trade with New-Brunswick is the most im-1 
portant. Bordering on Maine, a species of 
inland traffic exists between Maine and New- 
Brunswick, on the Upper St. John, and on 
the St. Croix River, similar to that carried on 
between Canada and the Americans in the 
Niagara district. Since the settlement of the 
north-eastern boundary question, our trade 
with New-Brunswick has greatly increased. 
This trade is chiefly in lumber. The lumber 
trade of the St. John River, on the American 
territory, has been about $800,000 during the 
last five years. The staple exports of New- 
Brunswick are timber, lumber, the produce 
of its fisheries’, coal, aspbaltum, gypsum, 
grindstones, and manganese. Ship-building 
is also carried on extensively. Large num¬ 
bers of vessels, of all sizes, are annually built 
for foreign markets. Ship-building is the 
staple manufacture of New-Brunswick. It is 
said that vessels of the same quality, in every 
respect, as our best, can be built there for 
two-thirds of the cost in the United States. 

The entire trade of New-Brunswick with 
the United States may be staled as follows, 
for 1850: 


Imports from the United States,.$2,000,000 

Exports to the United States,. 200,000 


Nova Scotia and Cape Breton .—The ex¬ 
ports of these colonies are the same as those ] 
of New-Brunswick, with' the addition of 
agricultural products. The.amount of their 
trade with this country annually is nearly as 
follows: 


Imports from the United States,.$1,800,000 

Exports to the United States,. 900,000 


Ship-building is also extensively carried on 
in these colonies. In 1849, they manufac¬ 
tured 221 vessels. They have 34 free ports. 

Newfoundland .—The staple products of 
this island are furnished by its fisheries, to 
which may be added its furs and skins from 
Labrador, and its seal fisheries. The gross 
amount of exports from this island, in 1849, 
to all parts of the world, was about $4,000,000. 
In 1827, our trade with the island was abso¬ 
lutely nothing. It is now nearly as follows: 


Imports from the United States,.$1,000,000 

Exports to the United States,. 78,000 


Prince Edward's Island .—The products of 
this island are chiefly agricultural; its chief 
exports being grains, flour, vegetables, beef, 
pork, and animals. But little fish is exported. 
Our trade with this island is very small: 

Imports from the United States,.§100,000 

Exports to the United States,. 0,000 

The shores of Newfoundland, Prince Ed¬ 
ward’s Island; Cape Breton,. and Nova 
Scotia, swarm with fishermen, but Ameri¬ 
cans are not allowed to fish within three 
marine miles of the land. Such is the stipu- 
laliun agiccd upon, to exist forever, in our 
tr6aty of 1818 with England. This arrange¬ 
ment, it was thought by'John Bull) would 
effectually guard him against any intrusions; 


but it is now found, that either from the su¬ 
perior diligence and skill of the Americans, 
or because the fish bite better at that distance 
from the shore, the Americans catch more 
fish than the English. The latter complain 
bitterly, and annoy the Americans when they 
can. As the treaty of ISIS does not specify 
the points from which the three marine 
miles shall be measured, the English, wish¬ 
ing to push the Americans as far out to sea 
as possible, contend that the prescribed dis¬ 
tance of three miles should be measured from 
the head-lands, many of which project a long 
distance into the ocean. This subject has 
been several times made a matter of negotia¬ 
tion, and is not yet decided. As late as 1845, 
it was a subject of inquiry on the part 
of our minister at St. James, Mr. Stevenson,, 
but nothing was done. The legislatures of 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Ed¬ 
ward's Island, have petitioned the British 
parliament on the subject, but without relief. 

Neva Scotia furnishes the largest amount 
of fish to the United States, In 1849 the 
quantity sent from Halifax alone to the 
United States was, of pickled ffish, 100.800 
barrels, In 1847, Halifax exported hither 
124,565 barrels of mackerel, besides large 
quantities of salmon, herring, and codfish. 

We will now proceed to consider— 

III. How our trade ivith the British Ameri¬ 
can Colonics can be improved. 

The great impediment to our commerce 
with the British American Colonies is that 
presented by the present foolish and.impoli¬ 
tic commercial enactments and treaties both 
of England and of this country, to which we 
should also add the colonial tariffs. If these 
were all swept away, as they should be, the 
present trade would be immediately greatly 
increased, and greatly to the profit, of course, 
of both countries. 

The true object of all commercial legisla¬ 
tion should be to facilitate commerce ; but 
unfortunately for tho world, the progress of 
trade has always been checked, if not alto¬ 
gether stopped, by the ignorant and inter¬ 
meddling of governments and legislatures. 
We say ignorant, because a correct under¬ 
standing of the principles of political economy 
and the laws of trade would teach legislators 
that all attempt* '‘to regulate trade" tend 
only to diminish those very advantages 
which they hope to acquire by their legisla¬ 
tion. They proceed on the false principle 
that trade is a thing to be regulated, which 
is the same thing as saying that there are no 
natural principles which govern trade, and 
that, therefore, they must be supplied by le¬ 
gislation. Ignorance of political economy, and 
the selfishness and cupidity of nations, have 
done more to retard commerce and civiliza¬ 
tion than all other causes combined. Tho 
laws of trade are just as fixed arm unalter¬ 
able as those that preside over the motions of 
the planetary masses, or that regulate chemi- 
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cal affinities; and it is just as absurd to 
attempt to modify or regulate the former by 
legislation as the latter. And yet there are 
legislators in all cottntries who believe, that 
Nature’s laws, governing trade, are defective 
and need patching. 

To such a belief must we ascribe all the 
present tariff laws and commercial restric¬ 
tions that exist, for the regulation of the trade 
between Great Britain and this country ; and 
the entire past history of the commerce of 
the two nations clearly shows, that if these 
were all swept away, their commerce would 
soon attain a degree of prosperity which it 
never can attain under the present system. 

Every removal of restrictions on trade has 
invariably and speedily led to increasing 
commercial prosperity’; whence, we may 
reasonably infer, that a removal of all restric¬ 
tions would make our commercial prosperity 
complete. 

It was thought a very wise remark of the 
great Mr. Canning, when he observed, in 
1828, that “ to allow foreign ships to enter 
colonial ports is a boon.” A boon, indeed! 
and quite as great a boon to England as to 
America, although Mr. Canning could not see 
how. Great as he was, he never learnt the 
truth, that a perfectly free trade between two 
countries could not benefit one without 
equally benefiting the other. It is not less a 
truth in trade than in physics, that action and 
re-action are equal. Of the truth of this, the 
history of commerce furnishes a thousand 
striking demonstrations. 

The foolish restrictions imposed upon com¬ 
merce—and w'e can call them nothing else 
hut foolish—deprive nations of a thousand 
mutual advantages, and check and distort the 
developments of humanity and the progress 
of civilization. The truth of this remark is 
illustrated by the character of our present 
commercial relations with Britain and its co¬ 
lonies. Here, neighboring to us. in the British 
American Colonies, is a population of 
3,000,000 of people, industrious,' intelligent, 
enterprising, and occupying a country of more 
than 500,000 square miles, with a healthy, in¬ 
vigorating climate, and of the most valuable 
and superabundant agricultural, mineral, and 
manufacturing resources. Jts facilities for 
river and lake navigation are unparalleled. 
It is watered throughout by streams affording 
an unlimited amount, of water-power; its 
fisheries are the most valuable in the world; 
its sea-coast, is iudented with numerous admir¬ 
able harbors. And to these unsurpassed 
physical capabilities we mny add a truly vast 
and imposing system of internal improve¬ 
ments, projected and completed for the 
purpose of overcoming the natural impedi¬ 
ments of the St. Lawrence River and the 
Falls of Niagara, atid thus connecting the 
ocean with the great western lakes. These 
vast improvements, by which a vessel of 300 
tons burthen, and capable cf carrying 3.000 
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barrels of flour, and of a draft of nine feet 
water, can now, but for certain enactments of 
wise legislators, pass from the harbor of 
Chicago to the ocean, and thence to any part 
of the globe, reflect the highest credit on the 
intelligence, industry, and enterprise of the 
Canadian people, shackled ns they are by the 
policy and uatuve of a ruling monarchical 
government 3,000 miles off. The difference 
between Canada and this country is striking ; 
and wo can only ascribe it to the ditlerenco 
in the form of government, for we have 
abundant evidence that the energies of the 
Canadians would have made them a very 
different people, but for their government. 

To gratify her fondness for u regulating 
trade” and imposing tariffs, England has ever 
kept the St. Lawrence, the great outlet of 
Canadian commerce, closed to all but her 
own vessels. By thus doing, she has inflicted 
immense evil upon the Canadas and herself, 
while she has stimulated the energies of our 
people to devise means of overcoming the 
bar to a more free intercourse, interposed by 
the closing of that river. The trade of the 
Canadas is a prize for which our people—wo 
do not say our government—have long con¬ 
tended. They have succeeded at last. The 
Mississippi valley is not the sole abdomen of 
plenty that the energies .;nd enterprise of our 
people have subjected to a commercial para¬ 
centesis. The operation of “tapping” the 
Canadas, as well cs the Mississippi valley, has 
engaged the attention of our people for years; 
and they have at last succeeded in opening 
no less than six broad channel?, through 
which the wealth of the Canadas is now flow¬ 
ing, namely,—the Erie Canal, the Champlain 
Canal, the Ogdensburg and Boston, and the 
Buffalo and Boston rail-roads and the Erie 
and New-York Rail-road, and the Montreal 
and Portland rail-roads. 

These outlets to Canadian and Western 
trade now render the free navigation of tine 
St. Lawrence, below Montreal, a matter of 
less moment; and the more so, because the 
St. Lawrence, even though its navigation 
were free, is closed by ice for several months 
iu the year. 

There is but one course now left by which 
our trade with the British American Colonies 
can be improved, and that is by reciprocal 
free trade. The Canadian government has 
generously taken the first step in this impor¬ 
tant matter, by proposing to our government 
to establish reciprocal free trade in certain 
articles, the products of both countries. This 
is a liberal oiler, and we do not see how our 
government can refuse to accept it. It re¬ 
commends itself strongly to our best interests, 
and we cannot reject the offer without with¬ 
holding from ourselves the highest commer¬ 
cial advantages.- 

Although the subject of reciprocal free 
trade with Canada haslong been agitated, wo 
I do not know of a single valid objection that 
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can be raised against it, once the measure 
has been sanctioned by the United States 
House of Representatives. 

It is admitted by all, that the perfectly 
unrestrained commerce existing between 
the several states of this Union, has been a 
very prominent cause of our national pros¬ 
perity ; and from this it is quite natural to 
infer, that by extending this unrestrained 
commerce to the British American Colonies, 
another powerful element of prosperity 
would be gained. Canada is now willing to 
withdraw her part of the restrictions ; and 
it now remains for us to say, whether we 
will deny ourselves the immense advautages 
that would result to us from a free inter¬ 
course with our colonial neighbors. Such 
an arrangement would make our trade with 
the British American Colonies only a portion 
of our home internal trade; and it is admit¬ 
ted, by all political economists, that the 
home trade of a country is vastly more im¬ 
portant than its foreign. This is true, at 
least of our own country; for our internal 
trade averages $92 for each individual of our 
population, while our foreign trade is only 
$7 for each individual. 

Even under the present unnatural restric¬ 
tive system, the latest returns show that we 
export more of our domestic manufactures 
to Canada alone than to any other country. 
Our exports to Canada alone, in 1850, were 
equal to the whole amount exported to 
Sweden, Prussia, Holland, Portugal and 
Mexico. 

Such are the advantages which our great 
Atlantic cities would afford to the colonial 
merchants for trade, if the existing tariff 
restrictions were removed, that the system, 
heretofore pursued by them, of importing 
direct from foreign ports, would be aban¬ 
doned, and they would make all their pur¬ 
chases in our cities. Under our present 
tariff, however, of 20 per cent., they cannot 
do this, since the high duties prevent them 
from exchanging, in our markets, their pro¬ 
ducts for ours. If they buy now in our At¬ 
lantic cities, it is only by bank drafts, specie, 
or their equivalents; but this causes such a 
drain upon their banks, that their trade with 
u» is very much embarrassed and limited. If 
we would have the 3,000,000 of our British 
colonial neighbors trade with us, \ve must 
allow them to bring their products into our 
markets, without paying a duty of 20 per 
cent, which duty at present amounts to a 
prohibition. It also leads to a vast deal oi 
smuggling along our entire and extensive 
northern frontier. It is highly probable, 
that the amount of goods annually smuggled 
from both countries across the line, is nearly, 
if not quite equal to the amount which pays 
duty ; for the frontier is so extensive, and the 
population so dense, on both sides, that it 
would require an army of custom-house 
officer? and a fleet of revenue cutters to pre¬ 
vent it. Smuggling is called “a demorali¬ 


zing traffic;” but as the right of trade is a na* 
tural right, and as smuggling is only the natu¬ 
ral means of asserting this natural right, it may 
well be questioned, whether it is not rather 
the tariff which is “demoralizing,” than the 
business of smuggling. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that high duties operate as a 
bounty for smugglers. Mr. J. D. Andrews, 
the United States Consul at Saint John, New- 
Brunswick, in hi» very able report to our 
government, on the trade, commerce, and 
resources of the British North American Co¬ 
lonies, from which we take many of the 
facts contained in this paper, very signifi¬ 
cantly observes, in speaking of “ the neces¬ 
sity of a thorough remodeling of our lake- 
port custom-houses,” as follows : 

“To one fact I deem it my duty specially to call 
your attention, viz.: the practice, in several inland 
ports, for each collector, on retiring from office, to 
carry away with him tiic books and accounts, on the 
plea, that having paid for the stationery front his pri¬ 
vate funds, tiiey are private property, the govern¬ 
ment not making any allowance for this item of pub¬ 
lic expenditure.” 

Undoubtedly these “ books and accounts,' 
if suffered to see the light, would tell a tale •' 
They would illustrate, in a most striking 
manner, the “ demoralizing effects” of tariffs 
upon custom-house officers and others. 

The entire line of our northern frontier, in¬ 
cluding Lake Champlain, open for smug¬ 
gling and bribery of custom-house officers, is 
nearly 5,000 miles in length. 

The system of reciprocal free trade, pro¬ 
posed by the Canadians, is not subject to the 
objections made to a transatlantic free trade 
by the friends of protective tariffs. The 
American protective policy is defended 
mainly on the ground that we should be 
protected against the advantages which the 
European manufacturer has over us, in the 
abundance and cheapness of his capital and 
labor ; and that we should be relieved from 
the fluctuations of foreign trade. But none 
of these reasons will justify a tariff to protect 
us against colonial producers or manufactu¬ 
rers ; for they have not the advantage over 
us of more abundant and cheaper capital and 
labor. The prices of labor in the British 
American Colonies are nearly if not quite as 
high as in this country. What we want 
most is a free outlet for our surplus pro¬ 
ducts. 

It would be easy to refute the many frivo¬ 
lous objects which the advocates of protec¬ 
tive tariffs make to reciprocal.free trade with 
Canada, and the other British colonies. We 
will only say, that, in considering large com¬ 
mercial questions, it is quite unworthy of a 
great nation to enter into petty calculations 
of the advantages it gives and takes in trade. 
The enlightened and liberal views of Mr. 
Pitt, in 1782, who contended for an “ equal 
and honest reciprocity” in trade between 
the two countries, are the only ones wor- 
I thy of a great nation like ours, 
j In return for this reciprocity of trade with 
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«?. Canada proposes to open the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence. This would certainly 
be a valuable acquisition to us, as is proved 
by the numerous petitions of our citizens in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, and 
New-York, (who certainly are the best 
judges,) presented to Congress, praying for 
the adoption of measures to have that river 
opened to the shipping of the lakes. If 
there was no advantage in having that river 
opened, such petitions would not appear,in 
Congress. 

Although the artificial outlets to the upper 
lakes and Canadian commerce are numerous, 
yet the St. Lawrence has some important 
advantages over these. If the navigation of 
that river was free, all our shipping on all 
the lakes, from Chicago to Oswego, could 
pass down to the ocean with full cargoes. 

The St. Lawrence is to the North and 
West, what the Mississippi is to the South 
and West. The St. Lawrence has a course 
of 1800 miles, and drains a basin of 1,000,000 
of square miles. It is the natural outlet of 
Michigan, a portion of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Indiana, of northern Ohio, northern Penn¬ 
sylvania, northern [And western New-York, 
and of western Vermont—a vast district of 
country; comprising the principal portion of 
the wheat-growing region of the United 
States. According to Mr. Buel’s able report 
on the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
the trade in wheat in this vast region, in 
1841, amounted to 2,780,000 bushels. In 
1847 it had risen to 10,688,514, an increase of 
17 per cent, per annum. If this same rate of 
increase were to continue till 1857, the value 
of the wheat, then, in the valley of the St. 
Lawi’ence, at the present prices, would be 
over $170,000,000. 

As commerce always seeks the shortest 
routes, it may be interesting to consider the 
advantages which the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence would afford in this res¬ 
pect. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
shortest route to Europe, from the heart of 
North America, is by this river. The shortest 
route from New-Orieans to Liverpool is up 
the Mississippi and Ohio to Pittsburgh, and 
thence to Lake Erie, and down the St. 
Lawrence. The route to Europe, from all 
the lake-ports, by way of the St. Lawrence, 
is several hundred miles nearer than by any 
other route. This is one important advan¬ 
tage to our north-western trade, which, 
added to there being no unloading of car¬ 
goes in the whole route, renders the free na¬ 
vigation of the St. Lawrence a matter highly 
desirable to the Novth-west. 

If the St. Lawrence was open to our ves¬ 
sels, it is highly probable that vast quantities 
of the products of the Mississippi valley 
would iind their way to Europe by that 
route ; for when once on shipboard at Chi¬ 
cago, or at other lake pons, it would naturally 


and easily take the shortest route. This 
route, toe, would have an advantage over all 
others, derived from climate ana latitude. 
The pork, bacon, lard, and flour, of the Mis¬ 
sissippi valley, would escape the injurious 
heat of other routes, by taking that of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Another important advantage to be derived 
from the opening of the St. Lawrence would 
be, that the vast amount of shipping that Is 
kept idle during the long winters in the lakes, 
by the ice, could pass down to the ocean, on 
the approach of winter, and be profitably 
employed on the ocean. 

It is to be hoped that the present session of 
Congress will take some action on this im¬ 
portant subject: for it is one not only of 
vital importance in a commercial point of 
view, but also one nearly connected with the 
maintenance of our present friendly relations 
with Great Britain. It would be a digression, 
not contemplated when we commenced this 
paper, to view our subject in respect to our 
relation of amity with Great Britain, and we 
shall, therefore, make but this short allusion 
to it. In less than a quarter of a century, the 
population of the great North-west will count 
millions, where it now counts tens of thou¬ 
sands ; and then they will feel more than 
ever the importance to them of the St. Law¬ 
rence, as their natural outlet to the ocean ; 
and they will then begin to regard the free 
navigation of that river as a H natural right” 
which, if not peaceably granted, might be 
forcibly taken. 

We will conclude this paper by a brief 
observation on the present indications of 
public sentiment in Canada, regarding the 
opening of the St. Lawrence. From certain 
movements in Montreal and Quebec, it would 
appear, that the refusal of our government to 
reciprocate the liberal policy of the Canadian 
government, would lead to the immediate 
adoption, by the latter, of measures of retali¬ 
ation. The tardy movements of our govern¬ 
ment have already aroused the merchants of 
Montreal and Quebec, who advocate, in com¬ 
mon with the manufacturers of England, the 
imposition of differential duties against Ame¬ 
rican manufactures. This would probably 
be the.first l'etaliatory act; and the second 
would be the closing of all the Canadian 
canals, now so extensively and profitably 
used by our lake commerce. It must be ad¬ 
mitted, that the offer of the Canadians to es¬ 
tablish a system of free trade with us, and to 
open the St. Lawrence, is highly liberal; and 
when it is considered that the average Cana¬ 
dian duties on our products is only 121 per 
cent., while ours oil their products is 23£ per 
cent., it would seem that our government 
could not, with any show of liberality and 
grace, refuse reciprocation, in view, too, of 
the many advantages our trade would derive 
from it, and the loud call for it from so many 
of our citizens. 
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AMERICA—BRITISH.— Extent of Bri¬ 
tish Amkrica—Progress of liberal prin¬ 
ciples — Destinies — Upper and Lower 
Canada—New-Brunswick — Nova Scotia 

—Ne\VFOUNDLAND—NEW-BRITAIN, ETC.—TlIE 
present paper comprises another of the scries 
promised upon the various geographical divi¬ 
sions of the Western world : and the reader 
will find advantage in consulting them to¬ 
gether in the volumes we have published and 
are now publishing. 

British America is in extent equal to about 
one-third of the whole continent, and is limi¬ 
ted by the possessions of Russia on the 141° 
of longitude, and all other points by those 
of the United States. The islands of the 
Arctic sea, and along the Atlantic coast, are 
claimed as a part of the same empire ; .and 
the late treaty negotiations have settled the : 
long agitated Maine and Oregon boundaries. 

' The northern regions of British America 
possess no agricultural capacities, but are 
locked up in frosts and perpetual snows. 
The fur trade can alone be prosecuted. To 
the south, the climate .becomes genial and 
the soil fertile. Immense forests prevail 
here. 

British America offers perfect relief, says 
Mr. Gcsner, in his late work upon New- 
Brunswick, to the overflowing population of 
the mother-country, whose manufacturing 
districts and most productive, counties have 
become so overloaded with the humble 
classes, that the least disturbance in the 
state of trade produces the greatest degree of 
misery and crime. * 

In the same connection Mr. Alison, in his 
work on Population, remarks :—Nor is there 
any chance of this prodigious opening for 
labor in Australia and our. North American 
colonies, being cither diminished or lost to 
this country, except. by the folly of internal 
legislation. The productive land in Canada 
and New-Holland, exceeds that of all Europe 
put together. It is so intersected by water 
through the great chain of the lakes, which 
flows through its centre, that hardly any 
part of it is fifty miles from inland naviga¬ 
tion, and an immense tract lies on the shores 
of vast navigable rivers or stupendous inland 
seas. The climate, severe in Lower, is much 
more mild in Upper Canada ; the vine, the 
apricot, peach and nectarine, ripen in the 
open air. The soil is so rich from the falling 
of leaves during many thousand winters, 
that it bears the finest wheat crops for three 
years, without manure. The invention of 
steam has facilitated indefinitely both the 
means of getting at this fertile district, and 
the market for its produce when cultivation 
has commenced. Nothing is wanted but 
hands to clear the vast tracts of wood-encum¬ 
bered plains, aud that is precisely what Eng¬ 
land possesses to superfluity. 


The possession of this immense country 
can in no other sense be considered impor¬ 
tant to Great Britain, than in offering a vent 
to her rapidly augmenting population. From 
its trade and commerce, in consequence of 
her systems of exclusion and restrictions, 
she has perhaps obtained less advantage than 
the continual outlay which has been every 
year required. One has not to be a deep ob¬ 
server, to mark at a glance the comparative 
progress of the regions on cither side of the 
St. Lawrence, and there can be no other 
manner of accounting for it, than the spirit 
of liberty and attendant enterprise which ex¬ 
ist upon the one hand. With equal liberality 
of laws and government, a very different 
state of things might early be predicated. 

Nor arc we to suppose the old colonial 
policy existing in its full force in British 
America. Many and marked improvements 
have been demanded and made since the in¬ 
dependence of the American states. The 
contagion of free institutions is not easily 
arrested, and a careful study of the colonics 
now under consideration, will show that they 
have been gradually gaining power at the ex¬ 
pense of , the mother-country, and that the 
concessions made them from time to time, 
would have been considered treason to de¬ 
mand at the close of the last century.* The 
influence of the United States is felt all 
through thcBritish colonies in their, ameliora¬ 
tion. . This we regard as the high, holy and 
peaceful mission of America. We ask no 
other conquests ! Let our neighbors regu¬ 
late their own . affairs in the manner best 
suitable to them, so long as there shall be no 
interference with ours. If a“ manifest des¬ 
tiny ” decree all America to us, it is well to 
await the falling of the ripened fruit without 
agency of ours. A better policy would be— 
“ hold, enough !” 

British America embraces a territory equal 
in extent to'! two-thirds of the whole of 
Europe. It is divided into the provinces of 
Canada, (Lower and Upper,) New-Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and 
New-Britain,—the latter a cold and barren 
country, between Hudson’s Bay and the 

* A well-informed writer, in the last number of the 
North American Review, July, 1848, shows in strong 
colors the progress of liberalism in the British colo¬ 
nies. The descendants ofthe tories of our Revolu¬ 
tion who removed to these points, demand vet more 
than did the wliigs of that period, whom they stig¬ 
matised as rebels and traitors. Some of the ablest 
men in the British colonies are of this class. “ What 
do we see,” asks the Review, “ after the lapse of 
nine years 1 The popular will having wholly wrest¬ 
ed away the prerogative, now breaks up cabinets 
and displaces the highest functionaries, without 
check, accountability or control. We see, too, a 
minister of the Crown conceding, in express terms, 
that such a power seems to be a necessary part, of 
represent ative institutions in a ccriain state of their 
progress! If a single whig of 177G, in his loftiest 
mood, even so much as dreamed of obtaining a con¬ 
cession like this, we have yet to be informed of it ” 
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Pacific, thinly inhabited by Esquimaux and 
other savages.* 

The following table shows the area in 
square miles and population of each, so far 
as has been specifically ascertained : 


Lower Canada.. 

Sq. Miles. 

..194,000.. 

Population. 

...700,000.. 

Pop. 

to Sq. Mile. 
. 3 

Upper Canada .. 

.. 150,000.. 

...600,000.. 

.4 

New-Brunswick 

...27,700.. 

...180.000.. 


Nova Scotia_ 

...17,000.. 

...350,000.. 

.18 

Newfoundland.. 

...50,000.. 

...100,000.. 

2 

New-Britain — 

.1,861,300.. 

....-.. 


Total. 

2,300,000... 

..1,930,000.. 

.i 


Sebastian Cabot is said to have first dis¬ 
covered Canada in 1497. The French pre¬ 
pared a map of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
1508, and in 1525 took possession of the 
country in the name of the king of France. 
Quebec, the first settlement, was not found¬ 
ed till 1608 ; after which period the colonists 
were much annoyed by the native Indian 
tribes. A friendly compact, however, was 
ultimately made, and they became auxili¬ 
aries against the British. In 1759 Quebec 
was taken by the British forces under Gen. 
Wolfe, and the whole territory ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Paris, 1763. 
The scignorial rights, the various holdings 
and tenures under them, and the endow¬ 
ments of the Catholic Church, were left un¬ 
disturbed ; and all the estates, including the 
unappropriated lands in the provinces, held 
at the period by the French king, became 
vested in the British crown. Here began 
British rule and colonization north of the 
great American lakes. 

We shall notice the provinces separately 
in the order named in the table. 

Lower Canada .—More than two-thirds of 
the population are of French origin, speak 
the French language, and profess the Roman 
Catholic religion. The chief settlements 
are in the valley of the St.. Lawrence, be¬ 
tween Montreal and Quebec, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred miles. 
The following statement exhibits the quanti¬ 
ty of lands surveyed, value, &c. : 


Jesuits’ estates not appropriated.664,080 

Indian Reservations and St. Maurice.87,000 

Scignorial tenures granted to in- 


Free and common socage granted 

to individuals. 7. “. 3,847,629 

Included in the above.1,684,233 

On hand.3,007,000 

- 16,934,862 

Unsurveycd.107,856,000 

Income from the Territorial Fund in 1843, 
was 18136,000 ; in 1844, 825,900 ; due for 
the sale of Crown lands, .$269,600. 


* Labrador, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, 
Anticosti, may be considered embraced. 

t The sterling has been turned into federal money, 
waiving tractions, as more satisfactory to oitr 
readers. 

2 


Of the unsurveyed lands, 3,907,000 acres 
are unappropriated ; from which $592,293 in 
government scrip, at the valuation of $1 per 
acre, must be deducted : 

3,314,707 acres, valued by Surveyor Gen¬ 
eral at 60 cents.$2,071,690 

8,500,000 unsurveyed, in rear of town¬ 
ships, at 60 cents.5,312,500 

6,000,000 north-east part of dist. of Que¬ 
bec, at 75 cents.4,500,000 

750,000 south-east sect, of St. Francis, 

&c., at 100 cents.750,000 

Land Fund.$15,634,190 

Which, if invested at 5 per cent, will 
yield.031,709 

This revenue is charged with about $150,- 
000 to common schools, and $20,000 annuity 
to the Indian tribes. 

From an official report in 1845, we collect 
the following: 

Houses inhabited, 106,803; vacant, 4,041; 
now being built, 1,613—112,487. 

Heads of families, 121,441, of whom 76,- 
032 arc proprietors of real estate; 37,113 
non-proprietors, and 8,296 having votes in 
towns, &c. 

Total resident population, 687,175: of 
which there are natives of England, 11,886 ; 
Ireland, 44,012 ; Scotland, 13,341 ; Canada, 
of French origin, 518,565; Canada, of Bri¬ 
tish origin, 85,075 ; continental Europe, or 
otherwise, 2,353; United Statco, 11,943; 
aliens not naturalized, 1,505; total, males 
over 15 years of age, 186,548 ; females, 188,- 
954; under 15, males, 158,447; females, 
157,344. Of those under age, there are 
2,111 males married, and 6,705 females mar¬ 
ried ; being a total of 8,816 married minors. 

Deaf and dumb persons, 725, of which 447 
arc males, and 2' 8 females; blind, 523: 
males, 273; females, 250; idiots, 950: 
males, 478 ; females, 472 ; lunatics, 308 : 
males, 156; females, 152;—total, 2,506. 

The proportion of deaf and dumb in Cana¬ 
da to the whole population is as one to about 
957, a greater proportion than prevails 
throughout all Europe, (I in 1,537,) and the 
United States, (1 in 2,000,) or the whole 
world, (1 in 1,556,) and is only exceeded by 
the solitary cases of Switzerland and Baden, 
where the proportion is respectively 1 in 503 
and 559. 

In the whole province there are only 261 
persons of color : 140 males, and' 121 fe¬ 
males. 

The Church of Rome has 571,714 of the 
population within its pale, leaving a frag¬ 
ment for the other fourteen religious sects, 
the principal of which, in numbers, are the 
Church of England, 43,274 ; Scotland, 26,- 
725 ; Methodist. 15,853 ; Presbyterian gene¬ 
rally, 5,231 ; Baptist, 4,067. 

Occupations are thus stated : Male farm 
servants, 5,967 ; other male servants, 5,390 ; 
female servants, 11,510; engaged in trade 
and commerce, 3,739 ; paupers, 463. 
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Of the soil, the occupied acres are 7,540,- 
450, of which 3,083,949 are under cultiva¬ 
tion, and 4,456,400 not under cultivation. 

The produce of the year 1843 was :— 
Wheat, 914,909 bushels ; barley, 1,221,710 ; 
rye, 310,458 ; oats, 6,688,933 ; peas, 1,428,- 
303 ; Indian corn, 143,947 ; buckwheat, 375,- 
744 ; potatoes, 9,914,639.—Total, 21,365,- 
913 Winchester bushels. 

There are 1,629 educational establish¬ 
ments, including 63 colleges, academies and 
convents. In all, 56,578 pupils are taught: 
31,432 males, and 25,146 females. 

The shipping of Quebec, in 1844, consist¬ 
ed of 509 vessels, with a tonnage of 45,351, 
manned by 2,590 men ; that of Montreal at 
60 vessels, tonnage 10,097, and 556 men. 

Of manufactories, there are 417 grist mills, 
with 849 run of stones ; oat-meal, 111 ; bar¬ 
ley, 48; saw, 895; oil, 30; fulling, 155; 
carding, 165 ; thrashing, 451 ; paper, 7 ; 
iron-works, 79 ; trip-hammers, 18 ; nail fac¬ 
tories, 7 ; distilleries, 37; brewing, 29 ; tan¬ 
neries, 325 ; pot and pearl asheries, 423 ; all 
other manufactories, 136. Total 3,333. 

The rate of wages of common laborers, 
for corporation work, is 60 cents per day, 
and for canal, 75. Mechanics and artisans 
usually receive in Montreal—masons from 
$1,25 to $1,75 per day ; plasterers, $1,50 to 
$2 ; bricklayers, $1,62 ; painters, $1,62 ; 
carpenters, $1,25 to $1,62. 

The Montreal Transcript , encouraging 
foreign labor to try its fortunes in Canada, 
says: 

“ Our opinion is, that tlie condition of every in¬ 
dustrious mechanic and laborer must be improved 
by emigration to this colony. There is more elbow- 
room here—a wider field for energy and exertion. 
There is, above all, more to hope for. No man need sit 
down in gloomy despair, toiling on from day to day, 
and week to week, without the slightest prospect of 
ameliorating his condition. There is none of that 
horrible uncertainty—that wavering between starva¬ 
tion and the dread of the workiiouse which de¬ 
presses hundreds of thousands of human beings at 
home. To the honest, the sober and industrious, 
the present is more pleasing and the future more 
bright.” 

The project of a railroad from the Canada 
line to Portland, Me., 124 miles, has been 
introduced, upon estimates of $2,500,000; 
but the success of enterprises of this kind, 
in so cold a climate, is much doubted. Mr. 
Hall sayg of Canada :— 

“I find that falls of snow are frequent in that 
region—that the quantity of snow on the ground in 
the winter season varies from two to three lcet in 
depth, but very seldom equals three feet. The 
snows are light and dry, unaccompanied by rain or 
sleet moisture. It is the damp, heavy snows, sleet, 
and frozen rains, which create so much difficulty, 
and constitute so serious an obstacle to the opera¬ 
tions of a railroad. A light, dry snow, of any depth 
that is known to fall in any one storm, is easily re¬ 
moved by the snow-plough in use. On the seaboard, 
and farther south, the snow and sleet in their sea¬ 
son are occasionally serious obstacles ; but the 
further you go north, and the further you recede from 
the seaboard, the drier and the lighter the snow, and 
the less the difficulty in removing it from the track.” 


Trade of Quebec anil Montreal .—Without 
extending general remarks, we close our 
statistics of Lower Canada, by a glance at 
its productions and commerce. The follow¬ 
ing is a table of the exports by sea, of wheat. 
Hour, oats, and peas, from Montreal and 
Quebec, for nine years :— 


Flour. Wheat, Oats. Peas. 

Years. Bis. Bush. Bush. Bush, 

1838 .59,204... — ... — ...1,415 

1839 ...48,427.3,330... — ... 2.855 

1 SI0.315,012.... 112,059... — ,.59;878 

1841 . 850,210....562,602... -- .123,574 

1842 .294,799... .204,107.5,000.. .78.9S5 

1843 .239,957... .144,233.3,051.. .88,318 

1844 .415,407... .282,183.24,574.-130,355 

1845 .442,228... .390,252.... 53,530. .220,912 

1840 .555,002... .534,747.46,000. .212,339 


During the year 1846, 30 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 19,761, were built at Quebec. 

The lumber trade forms a considerable 
item, as will appear by the following state¬ 
ment of timber measured at Quebec, in the 
last three years:— 


1845. 1846. 1847. 


White Pine.19,111,455 ft. .24,504.375.. 12,026,294 

Red Pine.4,444,515 “.. ..5,247,754.. .0,510,922 

Oak.4,800,446 “... .3,429,582.. .3,484,509 

Elm.1,500,915 “....3,455,122.. .3,035,541 

Ash. 412,090 “.... ‘260,088... 122,715 

Basswood. 37,086 “.... 82,798... 12.693 

Butternut. 9,604 “.... 20,782... 6,018 

1 Tamarac. 199,933 “.... 593,584... 590,019 

Birch and Mnnle. 100.007 “_ 240.787... 92.237 


Value of exports at Quebec, 1847, $7,067,- 
900: imports, $3,062,800. Value of im¬ 
ports at Montreal, 1847, $8,479,800, being a 
decrease of $988,170 from the previous year’s 
imports. Of British manufactures imported, 
the decrease has been $1,140,000, while the 
value of foreign goods imported has increased 
$352,000. Tire exports from Montreal show 
an increase in 1847 over the previous year, 
of $683,000. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM .MON¬ 
TREAL, 1847. 


Ashes—Pot.. 

“ Pearl 

Apples. 

Ale. 

Barley. 

Beef. 

Beans. 

Butter. 

Cheese.. 

Corn, Indian. 

Glass. 

Flour. 

Iloney. 

Honey. 

Honey. 

Lard. 

Linseed. 

Indian Meal.. 

Oat Meal. 

Oats. 

Pork. 

Peas. 

Seed, Grass.. 
Wheat. 


.bbls.11,111 

.. “ ...... 4.017 

. “ 297 

. .hluls. 2 

.minots.22,S47 

.tes 89 

.minots. 1,587 

.kegs.12,243 

.pkgs. 201 

.minots.14,511 

..bxs. 370 

.bids.281,099 

.casks. 9 

..bxs. 28 

....eases. 2 

.kegs. 205 

. bbls. 024 

■.“. 2,021 

.“.10,843 

..minots.140,154 

.bids.2,010 

.bush.9j046 

.bbls. 300 


.minots.,.. 2,087,967 


The foreign silk trade for 1847 shows a 
total of imports of 4,425,696 lbs.; consump- 
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tion, 4,407,908 ; stock on hand, 1st January, 
1848, 2,507,878 lbs. ; being a decrease of 
409,512 lbs. from the consumption of the 
previous year. 

The number of vessels that sailed from 
the port of Montreal in 1847, were, for 
Great Britain, 154; Ireland, 13; the Colo¬ 
nies, 30 ; Oporto, 1; Quebec, 15. 

Internal improvements in all the provinces 
will appear in a general table. 

Upper Canada .—This province is separ¬ 
ated from Lower Canada by the Ottawa 
river, which empties into the St. Lawrence 
near Montreal. Of Canada generally, it lias 
been said, that the climate is subject to great 
extremes of heat and cold ; the thermometer 
ranging between 102° above, and 30° below 
Fahrenheit; the ground being covered live 
months in the year with snow. The geogra¬ 
phical limits are given from 57° to 90° west 
longitude, and 42° to 52° north latitude ; 
forming an extent of 1,450 miles from Am- 
herstburg, on Detroit. River, south-west, to 
the Straits of Belleislc on the coast of Labra¬ 
dor. This line embraces the settled portions 
of the country from Lake Huron to New¬ 
foundland ; the whole territory is estimated 
at from 200 to 400 miles wide. Upper 
Canada is subdivided into seventeen districts 
or counties, viz :—Eastern, Ottawa, John¬ 
ston, Bathurst, Midland, Victoria, Newcastle, 
Simcoe, Home, Wellington, Gore, Niagara, 
Talbot, Brock, London, Western, and Huron. 
The population has increased tenfold in the 
last forty years, and is still increasing rapidly. 
From Lake Ontario to Montreal, the St. Law¬ 
rence is broken by a succession of rocks and 
rapids, which render navigation very danger¬ 
ous. To overcome these obstructions, the 
Ridcau Canal, 135 miles long, affords a pass¬ 
age to boats from the lake, near Kingston, to 
Bytown, on the Ottawa river, from whence 
the latter is navigable to Montreal. This 
canal cost about $5,000,000, and has 47 
locks, 142 feet long by 33 wide. Lakes 
Erie and Ontario are united by the Welland 
Canal, 42 miles, to avoid the Falls of Niagara. 
The descent of the canal, 330 feet, is ac¬ 
complished by 37 locks, 100 feet in length. 
The whole work, with great natural difficul¬ 
ties to surmount, cost nearly $5,000,000. 
The Lachine Canal, along the side of the 
St. Lawrence, to avoid a cascade, and the 
Grenville Canal, on the borders of the Ot¬ 
tawa, for avoiding its rapids, are minor 
works, though of great importance to navi¬ 
gation. 

The growth of Toronto is evidence of 
prosperity in Upper Canada. In a statistical 
work of IS 17, by Dr. Thomas Rolph, the 
writer, describing what was then Little 
York, (now the City of Toronto,) says : 

“Its population is 1200 souls; for five miles 
round the capital of Upper Canada, scarcely one 
improved farm can be seen in contact with another. 


The only connected settlement is about five miles to 
the north of Yonge street; in other directions, so 
far as the district goes, you might travel to its ut¬ 
most limits, and not find more than one farm-house 
tor every three miles.” 

After quoting the above, in a recent ad¬ 
dress, the mayor of Toronto proceeded : 

“ Such was little York about 1835. In 1817, it had 
no brick houses, no tinned roofs, no planked side¬ 
walks ; the stumps remained in the streets, and 
nothing was more common ’ban to see teams mired 
in them, requiring all the aid that could be obtained 
to liberate them. What is now the market was a 
bay, and the fish-market the resort of wild fowls— 
unhealthy, liable to fever and agues, and all the dis¬ 
tressing catalogue of intermittents. No banks : no 
markets; a very mean building for a church; no 
common sewers ; scarcely a schooner belonging to 
it, and faw frequenting it; no wharves; not a single 
importer of British goods ; a few, and very few insig¬ 
nificant stores, and a few taverns, offering the 
worst accommodations. Such was Little York in 
1817, now the celebrated city of Toronto. Behold now 
its 20,000 inhabitants; its rows of splendid brick- 
built, tin-covered houses, its magnificent churches, 
and number of places of worship ; its banks ; its float¬ 
ing palaces ; its beautiful schooners ; its magnificent 
stores, some of them rivaling those of the first city 
in the -world, with their plate-glass windows, their 
spacious areas, and their splendid contents; its 
hundreds of thousands of annually imported goods ; 
its merchants; its public reading rooms; its Me¬ 
chanics’ institute its Board of Trade; its public 
baths ; its splendid avenue, leading to a noble Uni¬ 
versity ; its common sewers; its Macadamized 
streets; its planked side-walks above a mile, or 
nearer two, from Us magnificent market and City 
Hall, in every street, and leading to almost to every 
house. View its export trade, its wharves loaded 
with produce, and crowded with steamboats and 
schooners, the daily conveyance of the riches of the 
neighborhood. Behold its gas-lighted streets at 
night; and now that greatest of all luxuries—an 
abundant supply of pure and wholesome w r ater con¬ 
veyed to every house. Around it and about it, in all 
directions, fine houses, farms, orchards, villas and 
roads.” 

The population of Toronto in 1826 was 
1,719, and in 1834, when the city was incor¬ 
porated, it amounted to 9,654. By the census 
of 1846, the population is 20,565, of which 
8,577 belong to the Church of England, and 
4,307 to the Church of Rome. Some twenty 
other religious denominations divide the bal¬ 
ance between them. An increase of ten to 
one, within twenty years, is almost unprece¬ 
dented in the population of towns. The 
city of New-York, which has been regarded 
as foremost, has not kept equal pace since 
1697, when its population was only 4,302. 
The fertility and healthiness of Upper 
Canada, and convenient transportation on 
the lakes and canals, are the chief causes of 
this prosperity. Much might be said in 
description of the soil and improvements, 
together with the general resources of 
Canada, showing it to be a country capable 
of sustaining a dense and happy population. 
Of the ‘Western District, (the peninsula be¬ 
tween Lakes Erie and Huron,) Dr. Rolph is 
enthusiastic in his praise ; 

“ What shall I say 1 —that there is not in all Amer¬ 
ica a soil so fertile, a climate so pure, scenery more 
i beautiful, properties more reasonable ; in fine, where 
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every combination exists to render it tlie most at¬ 
tractive spot in lier Majesty’s possessions in Amer¬ 
ica! All this do I say from personal knowledge, 
and it is a matter of the utmost astonishment that 
so largo a district should remain so neglected and 
unsettled ; for in no portion of Canada could horti¬ 
culture, tloriculture, and agriculture, be prosecuted 
with more certainty of success than in it. Peaches, 
plums, peas, apples, melons, grapes, Indian corn, 
tobacco, and vegetables of every description, grow 
in an abundance and with a luxuriance that is truly 
astonishing; and the day cannot be remote when 
such obvious advantages will attract attention. It 
is no longer inaccessible from bad roads, and I 
•strongly recommend all who can afl'ord it to pay a 
visit to it, before they determine where they shall 
settle when they have resolved on making Canada 
their home.” 

The value of imports paying duties in 
1846, at Toronto, was 8S42,385, exclusive of 
$523,000 specie. Total revenue on importa¬ 
tions collected during the year, $162,645. 
Exports estimated in value, at $1,505,000, of 
which the following are the principal: 


Articles, &c. 

Flour.Mds. 

Pork. “ 

Beef. “ 

Timothy seed . ‘‘ 

Wheat.bush. 

Oats.“ 

Peas...'.. “ 

Beef..tres. 

Hants...tons. 

Ilorntips and scraps. “ 

Ashes. casks. 

Butter.-.kegs. 

Lard.“ 

Starch .boxes 

White Pine Boards.feet 

Bricks.....No. 

Sheep pelts. “ 

Woolen cloths.yards 

Blankets.pairs 


Furs and peltries, value about. 
Fresh fish. 


Quantity. 

194,856 


108,116 

3,000 

1,000 


11 

283 

200 

000 

000 

1,080,000 

1,030,000 

10,750 

40,000 

130 

£2,000 

£500 


The quantity of flour and wheat exported 
from the Home” District, in 1846, was— 

Flour—bills. Wheat—bush. 

From Toronto. 191,350. 10S,110 

“ Oshawa. 34,030. 10,500 

“ Windsor. 55,400. 24^00 

“ Credit. 11,450. 41,200 


Total. 290,390. 190,170 

The increase of exports over 1845 is esti¬ 
mated at $364,840. 

Shipping owned on Lake Ontario, and em¬ 
ployed in the inland waters of Canada, viz: 
57 steamers (two of iron) valued at $1,750,- 
000; 2 ships, 5 brigantines, and .95 schooners 
of 30 tons and upwards, $750,000; 6 lake 
propellers, $70,000; 300 barges, $400,000; 
7 river propellers, $35,000,—small craft un¬ 
der 30 tons, $85,000. Total, $3,090,000. 

Mills, factories, &c., in the Home District 
and city of Toronto, viz : 87 grist mills, val¬ 
ued $800,000, 196 saw mills, $276,250 ; 12 
oatmeal mills, $16,500 ; 14 foundries, $100,- 
000; 18 woolen factories, $125,000; 50 
carding machines, $15,000; 1 edgetool fac¬ 
tory, $10,000; 3 starch factories, $12,500; 28 
distilleries, $54,125 ; 6 soap and candle fac¬ 


tories, $21,000; 1 cabinet and chair factory 
(steam) $12,500: 3 cabinet aud piano-forte 
factories, $7,500 ; 2 paper mills, $20,000 ; 36 
tanneries, $75,000; 1 snuff manufactory, $2,- 
500 ; 23 breweries, $66,000 ;—total value, 
$1,613,875. 

In June, 1844, a steam schooner made the 
passage from Toronto to Montreal, 470 miles, 
laden with freight, in two and a quarter days, 
over the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

The Provincial Government has applied 
large sums for internal improvement, as the 
following grants, in 1841, show : 


St. Lawrence navigation.$3,458,410 

Welland Canal. 2,250,000 

Light-houses, &c., on Lakes Erie and On¬ 
tario . 370,000 

Lake St. Peter. 292,500 

Newcastle District navigation. 250,000 

Burlington Bay Canal. 225,000 

Bridges between Quebec and Montreal.... 170,000 

Road from Burlington Bay to Port Dover,. 150,000 

Road from Lake Ontario to Lake Huron... 150,000 

Bridges, slides, &c., on the river Ottawa.. 140,000 

Desjardins Canal Company. 112,075 

Bay of Chateur’s road. 75,000 

Cobourg Harbor Company. 20,055 

Oaksville Harbor Company. 18,015 

Port Harbor Company. 15,375 

Tay Navigation Company. 7,805 

Road from Ottawa to St. Lawrence. 7,500 


$7,718,335 

Prior to the Union of Upper and Lower 
Canada,, in 1841, the Legislature had expend¬ 
ed on the improvement of navigable water 
courses, and in the construction of canals, 
the following sums: 


Welland Canal. .$2,314,280 

St. Lawrence Canal. 2,200,485 

Montreal Harbor. 435,000 

Chambly Canal. 185,000 

Trout navigation. 110,170 

Newcastle District. 108,300 

Kettle Creek Harbor. 37,500 

Toronto Harbor. 26,000 

Trent Bridge. 24,000 

St. Ann’s Rapids. 21,540/ 

Paris Bridge. 10,000 

Brentford Bridge. 10,000 

Dunville Bridge. 10,000 

Chatham Bridge. 10,000 

Steam Bridge, Montreal. 7,500 

West Gwilliambury Bridge. 4,775 


(Total, $13,238,885).$5,520,550 


In 1842, the first year after the union, the 
gross amount of customs collected in Canada 
was $1,394,650, viz : at Montreal, $727,255 ; 
Quebec, $340,000 ; St. John’s, $84,320 ; To¬ 
ronto, $40,265; Burlington Bay, $36,315; 
Kingston, $32,550 ;—other ports, smaller 
sums. The increase of revenue from customs 
over 1841, was $304,453. At Quebec and 
Montreal alone the increase was $276,630. 
The tolls on the Lachine Canal produced 
during the year, $81,610. 

The public debt of Canada amounts to 
$12,000,000; the revenue to about $2,600,- 
000, and expenditures to $3,000,000 annually. 
Some retrenchment is necessary to equalize 
the financial system, otherwise it will create 
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an irredeemable liability, draining the people 
by taxation, as in the mother-country, to pay 
interest. The government of Canada devotes 
from $300,000 to $500,000 annually to the 
support of schools. 

New-Brunswick .—The north-east boundary 
question, which so long agitated the counsels 
of Great Britain and the United States, con¬ 
cerned the province of Nevv-Brunswick on 
the one part and the State of Maine on the 
other. In 1842, it was amicably settled by 
the Ashburton treaty. The line established 
does not materially differ from that awarded 
by the King of the Netherlands. We have 
seen a calculation of the disputed territory, 
allowing it to contain 12,027 square miles, of 
which, by the treaty of 1842, the United 
States obtained 7,015, and England 5,012. 
By the line of the King of the Netherlands, 
the United States would have had 7,908, and 
England 4,119 square miles. Whatever the 
claims of either power, they have been ad¬ 
justed in a satisfactory and honorable manner, 
so as to admit no future contention. 

The province is laid off into twelve coun¬ 
ties, of which we subjoin a table, showing 
the quantity of granted and vacant land in 
each, and also the number of persons who 
have squatted on crown lands, to 1842, with¬ 
out authority, the acres occupied by them, 
aud estimated value,— 



The Nevv-Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land 
Company have taken 500,000 acres between 
Nashwach and Miramichi rivers, which they 
offer in 100 tracts to settlers, at $1 50 per 
acre, payable in eleven annual instalments, 
without interest. The lands in general are 


good, and roads have been opened in differ¬ 
ent directions across them. It is recom¬ 
mended that emigrants unite, forty or fifty 
together, and send an agent in advance to se¬ 
lect their lands, and make temporary provi¬ 
sion for their arrival. Young men usually 
hire on a farm, or to a lumbering party du¬ 
ring the summer, when wages are high, and 
work on their own land in winter, supposing 
they have saved money enough in the first 
two or three years to purchase a tract. Then 
they marry, and push their fortunes as best 
they can. Young women find employment 
both in the town and in the country at two 
and three dollars per month. 

Referring to the necessity and benefits of 
emigration to New-Brunsvvick, Dr. Gesner 
says: 

“ In tlie old country, early marriges are discou¬ 
raged, because they contribute to an increase, of 
numbers, and, consequently, of misery. In the 
North American Colonies they are viewed as being 
advantageous, from the accession they make to the 
population ; and the birth of a child in the backwoods 
is hailed with more than ordinary natural joy, be¬ 
cause, by the labor of his offspring, the capital of the 
colonial settler is increased.” 

Farther, he remarks: 

“ A due regard should always be had to the habits 
and kind of industry the emigrants have been trained 
to. Serious blunders have been committed, by lo¬ 
cating people who had been brought up to fishing, in 
the forests remote from the sea,—and also by estab¬ 
lishing families who had been bred to husbandry, 
upon a coast or river, where a part of their subsist¬ 
ence must necessarily be drawn from the water. 
The adopted home of every family brought across 
the Atlantic should correspond as nearly as possible 
with their former residence, and their pursuits should 
deviate as little as possible from those to which they 
are accustomed.” 

A number of instances are stated, where 
individuals, poor and friendless, but with 
manly resolution, have gone into the forest, 
and by patient industry have accumulated 
snug fortunes. Dr. Gesner relates a very in¬ 
teresting case, on a small scale: 

“ J. G., in the county of Gloucester, took possession 
of a lot of land on the lGtli of May, 1832 ; in the same 
season he cleared ground from which he raised 
eighty bushels of potatoes, ten bushels of turnips, 
and ten ofbuckwlieat. With these, and the fish he 
took upon the shore, and five bushels of wheat paid 
for in labor, lie maintained his family, (a wife and 
two children,) until the second, and a much larger 
crop was obtained. In the first year he built a log- 
house and a hovel for a cow, and chopped eight 
acres ; In 1843 he raised eighty bushels of wheat, 
one hundred of oats, five hundred of potatoes, ten of 
barley, twenty-five tons of hay, kept ten head of 
horned cattle and two horses, and was in indepen¬ 
dent and most comfortable circumstances.” 

The forests of Nevv-Brunswick constitute 
much of its trade and wealth. Its position, 
between 45° and 48° north latitude, is pecu¬ 
liarly suited to the growth of valuable timber 
trees. Mr. Perley, the government, emigrat-' 
ing agent, has described and classified them 
in a report of much length. We barely have 
space to enumerate them by their common 
names, viz: the Oak, two species, gray and 
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red; Maple, white, red-flowering sugar, 
moose, mountain; Birch, canoe, white, yel¬ 
low, black; Cherry, wild, northernPoplar, 
balsam, American aspen ; Beech, white, red ; 
Hornbeam, American, ironwood; Ash, white, 
black; Willow, black, champlain, shining; 
Elm, white, red ; Pine, red, gray, white; 
Spruce, black, white, hemlock, American sil¬ 
ver fir; Alder,common, black; Walnut; Dog 
Wood; Cypress or White Cedar. 

This variety, found in almost inexhaustible 
profusion, affords the labor of mau a wide 
field and sure reward. Bonnycastle, speak¬ 
ing of the forests of Canada and New-Bruns- 
wick, indulges in some beautiful reflections, 
which we copy: 

“ I know of nothing in this world capable of ex¬ 
citing emotions of wonder and adoration more di¬ 
rectly, than to travel along through its forests. 
Pines, lifting their hoary tops beyond man’s vision, 
unless he incline his iiead so far backwards as to be 
painful, to his organization, with tranks which re¬ 
quire fathoms of line to span them; oaks, of the 
most gigantic form ; the immense and graceful weep¬ 
ing elm ; enormous poplars, whose magnitude must 
be seen to be conceived; lindens, equally vast; wal¬ 
nut trees of immense size ; the beautiful birch and 
the wild cherry, large enough to make tables and 
furniture of. Oh ! the gloom and the glory of these 
forests, and the deep relleclion that, since they were 
created by the divine Hat, civilized man lias never 
desecrated them with his unsparing devastations ; 
that a peculiar race, born for these solitudes, once 
dwelt amid their shades, living as Nature’s wood¬ 
land children, until a more subtle being than the 
serpent of Eden crept amongst them, and, with his 
glittering novelties and dangerous beauty, caused 
their total annihilation! I see, in spirit, the red- 
hunter, lofly, fearless, and stern, stalking in his 
painted nudity, and displaying a form which Apollo 
might have envied, amidst the everlasting silent 
woods. I see, in spirit, the bearded stranger from 
the rising sun, with his deadly arms and his more 
deadly fire-water, conversing with his savage fellow, 
and displaying the envied wealth of gorgeous heads 
and of gaudy clothing.” 

The fancy sketch, so far as applicable to 
the Indians of New-Brunswick, will justify a 
brief allusion to them. They are now re¬ 
duced to two tribes, numbering 1,377.—the 
Micmacs, 935, and Milicates, 447. Both in¬ 
habit the same district, yet cannot understand 
each other’s language. Fourteen tracts of 
land, containing 01,273 acres, have been re¬ 
served in different parts of the province for 
their use, and which they are permitted to 
occupy during pleasure. Like most other red 
men, they resist fill progress. Dr. Gesner 
says: 

“ The Indian naturally despises the refinements of 
civilization ; he looks upon the forest as his home, 
and ever longs for wild adventure. Much pains have 
been taken to improve the condition of these people. 
Young children have been taken, with their parents, 
and educated with much care. They have been in¬ 
structed in the arts avul agriculture ; but no sooner 
were they liberated from their masters, than they 
returned to the haunts and habits of their fore¬ 
fathers, and became the most depraved or all then- 
race. Tlv associating and laboring with the inhabi¬ 
tants of tiie Province, they have advanced slowly in 
agriculture, and a ftAv families may bo found who 
support themselves comfortably by their own exer¬ 
tions. But their intercourse with the whites has al¬ 


ways been the introduction to intemperance, disease,, 
and idleness ; and if we judge by the rapid decline 
in their numbers since the country was colonized, 
there is reason to fear that the day of their arrival at 
an ordinary degree of civilization will not long pre¬ 
cede the day when the names of their races will be 
blotted from the pages of American history.” 

In the sevon ports of entry,—St. Johns, 
Miramiclii, Dalhousic, Bathurst, Caraguet, 
Richibueto, and Dorchester, the imports in 
1844 amounted to $4,083,710, being an in¬ 
crease of $1,058,135 over the previous year. 
The exports for 1844, were in quantity, as 
follows : Timber, 190,320 tons; deals, M. 
feet, 108,424 ; hoards, M. feet, 844 ; shingles, 
Mds., 7,042 ; staves, 48,612 ; masts and spars, 
5,538; small poles, 8,455 ; hand-spikes, 
273 ; oars, 3,053 ; tree-nails, 58,420 ; lath- 
wood, 3,424 cords ; laths, 1,774 Mds. ; 
pickled salmon. 2,479 bbls.,—6,419 kits; 
smoked salmon, 406 boxes; mackerel, 24 
bbls. ; dried fish, 12,405 quintals ; alewivcs, 
salted, 16,229 bbls. ; shad, salted, 117 bbls. ; 
codfish, pickled, 214 bbls. ; herring, salted, 
1,754 bbls. ; herring, smoked, 7,308 boxes ; 
potatoes, 12,782 bushels ; lime, 1,470 lihds. ; 
furs. 14 packages ; oil, seal, 240 galls.—cod, 
5,744 galls. ; grindstones, 3,870 ; gypsum, 
388 tons. 

Some estimate may be formed of the pro- 
j duct of the fisheries, by the exports of fish 
and oil from the port of St. Johns in 1839, 
which amounted to $281,545. The yield, 
however, is fluctuating, as in 1845, it was 
only $108,4S5 for the whole province. 
Many disputes have arisen, as to the right 
of citizens of the United States to fish within 
three miles of the coast, under the treaty of 
1783, and convention of 1818. The British 
allege that all fishing by foreigners, within 
that line, is a trespass ; and notes have pass¬ 
ed on the subject between the cabinets at 
London and Washington. In 1841 Mr. 
Stevenson complained of certain seizures of 
American fishing vessels by provincial autho¬ 
rity. The British Colonial Secretary insist¬ 
ed upon the exclusion, not only from three 
miles, following the indentations of the shore, 
but by a line drawn from the headlands, or 
extreme points of land next the sea. Nothing 
farther was done, and we presume this con¬ 
struction has been acquiesced in by our 
government. 

The shipping of New-Brunswick in 1844 
consisted of 672 vessels, with a tonnage of 
92,210, manned by 3,917 men. 

Turning from dry details, we beg to amuse 
our readers with an extract from the book of 
Dr. Gesner, which shows that even the peo¬ 
ple of Ncw-Orleans, in musquito time, are 
highly blessed in comparison with the citizens 
of New-Brunswick. Dr. G. says : 

“ A long chapter might bo written on the biting 
ami stinging insects tliat infest the woods during the 
summer months. In the heat of the day black flies 
bid defiance to inu.squito nets, ointments, and every 
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kind of cosmetic. No sooner had we landed than 
the hlood began to flow down our laces from the 
bites of these merciless tormentors. At sunset the 
unseen midge commences operations, and the more 
musical musquito begins to sing and perforate the 
skin with his blood-pump. A Yankee backwoodsman 
told us that he could ‘ stand the musquitoes and black 
flies, but as to the midges, he despised them.’ We, 
however, found that our estimation of these sweet 
creatures had little influence on their biting propensi¬ 
ties ; the only remedy for them is to stand in a thick 
smoke of cedar bark. This, it is true, is somewhat 
inconvenient for those who put a high value upon a 
fine complexion, as the skin thus smoked soon re¬ 
sembles a piece of Irish bacon. In some of the low, 
swampy grounds, the musquitoes are so numerous, 
that they are inhaled by every breath drawn by the 
traveler. Each of our party was compelled to carry 
a large torch of cedar bark, and the constant flour¬ 
ishing of these smoking fire-brands around our heads 
reminded me of the menaces made by an Irish mob 
with their shillelahs.” 

With regard to the geology of New-Bruns- 
wick, very little is known for want of ade¬ 
quate explorations. Limestone appears to 
be the prevailing feature. Coal is abundant, 
and is wrought, near the Grand Lake, by a 
joint-stock company. Iron and gypsum arc 
also found in large quantities. The climate 
is similar to that of Canada,—winter lasting 
from November to April. Agriculture is de¬ 
pressed by the fisheries and timber trade— 
the latter producing habits of a deplorable 
kind. The lumberers have been described as 
the pests of a colony, “ made and kept vicious 
by the very trade by which they live.” The 
population consists mainly cf English, Irish, 
Welsh, and Scotch, with three small settle¬ 
ments of French on the east side of the 
colony. Besides a regular army paid by 
England, the native militia is about 25,000 
strong. 

Education is liberally'provided for at the 
public expense,—there being about 500 
schools for elementary instruction, attended 
by 8,000 boys and 6,000 girls. King’s Col¬ 
lege, at Fredericton, was established by the 
exertions of Sir Howard Douglas, governor 
from 1824 to 1831, and is chiefly maintained 
by an annual grant of 810,000 from the local 
government. 

Nova Scotia .—Of all the British colonics 
north of the United States, Nova Scotia is 
the most densely populated. By a low, sandy 
isthmus, only fourteen miles across, it is 
connected with New-Brunswiclc on the west, 
and separated from Cape Breton on the 
north by the narrow strait called the Gut of 
Canscaw. The climate is much like that of 
Lower Canada, varying from 95°, extreme 
heat, to I0o below zero, and at times as much 
as 50o and 60° in twenty-four hours. The 
warmth of summer occupies about three 
months, beginning with June. The fair and 
wet days are in the proportion of eight to 
five. In most other countries, sudden 
changes of temperature aflect the general 
health. Not so in Nova Scotia. The com¬ 
plaints most prevalent arc rheumatic and in¬ 
flammatory. Intermittent fevers are wholly 


unknown ; typhus occurs only in a mitigated 
form, and the ravages of the yellow fever 
have never been felt. 

There is a degree of romance connected 
with Nova Scotia, which tempts us to give 
a few particulars. To promote colonization 
in America, Charles L, in 1625, granted 
several of his barons large districts of land in 
Nova Scotia, which should enure to them in 
fee, on settling a certain number of persons 
in the colony. These grants subsequently 
amounted to one hundred and eleven, of 
16,000 acres each. The terms were modified 
by sundry royal acts, and the whole affair 
seems to have slept for more than two centu¬ 
ries, without any positive fulfilment. At 
length old dusty parchments were evoked, 
antf in November, 1844, a meeting of the 
Hereditary Order of New-Scotland took place 
in Edinburgh. A report was submitted, sus¬ 
taining the claims of the nobility to the pos¬ 
sessions conceded by the crown, and denying 
all fraud and forfeiture. The speech of Sir 
Richard Brown on the occasion, is a com¬ 
pact and ingenious defence of the barons. 
After dealing freely with the industrial and 
pauper statistics of Great Britain, so far as 
his object made it necessary, he aims a blow 
at the United States, accompanied with infor¬ 
mation entirely new to our people, and we 
venture to say, unsupported by facts. 

Sir Richard is striving to arouse emigra¬ 
tion to Nova Scotia, so that the wilderness 
acres of the nobility may be turned into fruit¬ 
ful fields, with rents fit for the Order ! He 
has quarreled with the British system of 
labor and compensation, and, as a remedy, 
points to the new world. There, under the 
rule of titled proprietors, the working classes^ 
are to find plenty, and all the blessings of 
life, in return for moderate toil. In the ef¬ 
fort of Sir Richard, there is such a thorough, 
bold, and vigorous assault upon the social 
platform of his own country, that we almost 
pardon his misguided zeal when directed 
against our republican form of government. 
To the charge of combination, which he pre¬ 
fers with pompous particularity, and the se¬ 
cret oatli having the overthrow of British do¬ 
minion in America firmly at bottom, we re¬ 
cord as complete a negative as the greatest 
stickler for certainty could desire. Some 
experiment must have been made in his im¬ 
agination. Louisiana is in the catalogue as 
having eleven lodges at work to accomplish 
the plot ! In the border states—Maine, 
Vermont, and New-York, it is possible a few 
sympathizers with Mackenzie may have in¬ 
stituted a league, under obligations, to revo¬ 
lutionize Canada ; but the idea that eighteen 
other states, some of them two thousand 
miles from the scene of action, engaged in it 
with solemnity, is too ridiculous to deceive 
any mind. 

We quote from the speech of Sir Richard: 
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“ In the United Kingdom, exclusive of 
1,300,000 English paupers who receive legal 
relief, we have an average of more than onc- 
fifth of the population unable to live by law¬ 
ful industry—that is to say, 5,400,000 souls. 
But these figures added together* namely, 
6,700,000, exhibit by no means the most re¬ 
volting features in the social aspect of the pre¬ 
sent age. Out of a population living by wages 
—upon the fruit of their daily, aye, and often 
nightly toil—a large number may be con¬ 
sidered paupers in every sense of that term, 
—their average earnings per head not ex¬ 
ceeding eight shillings a week. Are micros¬ 
copes needed to perceive the filth, the priva¬ 
tion, the cold, the hunger, the thirst, the 
nakedness, the crime, the sickness, the mor¬ 
tality of such a condition as this 1 ‘ It has 

created in the British Islands,’ says an intel¬ 
ligent foreign writer who has recently gone 
through the length and breadth of the land, 

‘ a reality of misery, depravity, and every 
hideous form of human suffering, which sur¬ 
passes anything that the imagination of a 
Dante ever conceived in describing the abode 
of devils and the torments of the damned !’ 
Turn we then from this great intestinal 
worm—this anguis pectoris —which is living 
and feeding, and growing daily upon the 
vitals of the British nation, to consider for 
an instant that other and scarcely less fear¬ 
ful sources of hostility, centred in our own 
loins, and ever active in these crowned isles, 
though chiefly domiciled in what was Eng¬ 
land’s other self, her name-daughter and her 
glory in the western world—I mean Repub¬ 
licanism. This is the generic title of an ag¬ 
gregate of feelings, each pre-eminently mili¬ 
tant to our national security, to our commer¬ 
cial prosperity, to our strength as a maritime 
and colonial power, and to our very existence 
as a monarchical state. It has already indi¬ 
cated itself, and it does now indicate itself, 
by a variety of acts, all aiming at one grand 
consummation—the breaking up of our terri¬ 
torial supremacy and institutional power. 
We scarcely sheathed the sword which its 
development in the Canadas caused us to 
wield in 1837 and 1838, when it glutted itself 
with some million acres of our land in the 
province of Ncw-Brunswick, being one of 
nine unprincipled concessions of a similar 
kind which we have progressively yielded 
since the year 1798. Since then the United 
States have either founded or multiplied 
Hunter Lodges as follows;.In Massachu¬ 
setts, 89; in Rhode-Island, 15 ; in Connec¬ 
ticut, 68 ;_ in Maine, 99 ; in Vermont, 107 ; 
in New-1 ork, 2S3 ; in Michigan, 54 ; in "Wis¬ 
consin, 7 ; in Illinois, 21 ; in Indiana, 14 ; 
in Ohio, S6 ; in Pennsylvania, 49 ; in Ken¬ 
tucky, 11 ; in Virginia, 21 ; in Maryland, 16 ; 
in Delaware, 2 ; in Ncw-Jerscy, 17; in Mis¬ 
souri, 39; in Iowa, 3 ; in Louisiana, 11 ; in 
Ncw-Hnmpshirc, 78; in Lower Canada, 


j nearly the whole of the French population ; 
in Upper Canada, 84 ; in New-Brunswick, a 
[ few, and in the other parts of the United 
.States not mentioned, nearly 100. The 
number of members taken at a minimum, 
may be fairly calculated to be not less than 
80,000 able-bodied men; and their objects 
are exposed in the oath which is administer¬ 
ed on their admission, ‘ I swear to do my 
utmost to promote republican institutions and 
ideas throughout the world—to cherish them, 
to defend them, and especially to devote my¬ 
self to the propagation, protection and de¬ 
fence of these institutions in North America. 
I pledge my life, my property, and my honor 
to the Association. I bind myself to its in¬ 
terests. And I promise until death that I 
will attack, combat, and help to destroy, by 
all means that my superior may think proper, 
and especially never to rest till the British 
tyrants cease to have any possession or foot¬ 
ing whatsoever in North America. So help 
me God.’ ” 

More than a dozen resolutions were adopt¬ 
ed at the Edinburgh meeting, one of which, 
we copy, as indicating the objects to be at¬ 
tained by the whole : 

“ 10. Resolved, That with the farther view of 
combining the influence and exertions of all parties, 
on either side of the Atlantic, having an interest in, 
or favorable to, the revival of the rights and objects 
of the Baronetage ol’Scotland and Nova Scotia—pro¬ 
moting the systematic colonization c:’ British North 
America—raising the capital for these national ends 
—and otherwise superintending and managing the 
common properties and estates of such Baronets, 
and other landed proprietors in the Colonies, as 
shall join it, this meeting sanctions the formation, 
and approves the principles of ‘ The Scottish Com¬ 
pany for advancing the Plantation of Nova Scotia 
and Canadathe Baronets present, and those 
concurring by letter, agreeing," as soon as 10,000 
shares are subscribed for by responsible parties, and 
the first instalments paid, to vest their lands in it, 
citht •’ in xvhole or in part, talcing shares for the 
same,--further pledging themselves, on the Com¬ 
pany’s coming into practical operation, to use every 
possible means in their power to settle the estates, 
baronies, and regalities forming its territory, with 
such of their friends, clansmen, tenantry, retainers, 
and others, as may he disposed to rent farms of the 
company under improving leases.” 

What active measures have been taken to 
carry this scheme into effect, we are not ad¬ 
vised. In a government of classes like that 
of Great Britain, the system proposed would 
ameliorate the condition of the laboring poor, 
by reducing their numbers in the old country, 
and opening new avenues to emigrants. 
There is a boundless, teeming field for hus¬ 
bandry in the land to which colonization is 
invited. Support is easily obtained from 
forest and sea. 

Halifax is the capital of Nova Scotia, and 
affords the best harbor in British America—. 
a sheet of water equal to ten square miles, 
completely land-blocked, and capable of con¬ 
taining the whole British navy. The harbor 
is accessible at all seasons, and its naviga¬ 
tion is scarcely ever interrupted by ice. A 
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canal, to which the legislature contributed 
$75,000, has been finished by a joint-stock 
company, connecting the harbor of Halifax 
with Cobcquid Bay and the Bay of Funily. 
The exports of mackerel, in 1844, amounted 
to 71,854 bbls., showing a progressive in¬ 
crease over the five years preceding— 
from 19,127 barrels in 1839 ; 25,010 in 
1840 ; 25,031 in 1841 ; 54,158 in 1842, and 
64,376 in 1843. 

In 1836, the ships entering the ports of 
Nova Scotia, were 3,404—tonnage 381,1.33 ; 
and those clearing were 4,574, with a ton¬ 
nage of 294,520. 

The principal articles exported from Nova 
Scotia in 1836 were, in quantity and value, 
the following ; 

Beef and pork.lbs. 6,880 — $ 80,035 

Coal .tons 42,587.... 191,640 

Corn and meal. 94,900 

Fish—Cod, dry.quintals 221,509_ 595,270 

do. wet. “ .. 37,133.... 150,485 

Other sorts af’Fish. 40,205 

Gypsum.tons 31,489_ 70,825 

Oil, train and sperm.galls. 224,907_ 145,025 

Whalebone.. ..lbs. 21,000.... 3,500 

Pine Timber.tons 15,523_ 73,735 

Deals and Planks. 206,720 

Other sorts of wood. 237,645 

Miscellaneous. 274,445 

$2,230,485 

Halifax has a few manufactures, mostly 
for immediate consumption, such as soap, 
candles, leather, paper, snuff, rum, gin, 
whiskey, porter, ale, and refined sugar. 
There are two private banking companies in 
tire town, and a chamber of commerce of fif¬ 
teen members. The New-York, Boston, 
Liverpool and West India steam-packets 
touch regularly at Halifax. 

Nova Scotia has the elements of much 
wealth,—possessing coal and plaster of paris 
abundantly, and a fertile soil. The Bay of 
Fundy is noted for its tides, which rise 50, 60, 
and even 100 feet, and so rapidly, that cattle 
feeding on the shore are often overtaken and 
drowned. About one-fourth of the popula¬ 
tion is of Scottish origin, and the rest chiefly 
from England and Ireland, some from New- 
England. 

Newfoundland, the great fishing island of 1 
North America, is about 350 miles long, and 
150 average width, lying between parallels 
46° and 51° north latitude. The surface is 
broken, wild and rugged, covered, to a large 
extent, with lakes, marshes and shrubby 
trees. Only two streams arc navigable, the 
Humber and river of Exploits. Granite pre¬ 
vails, and also limited coal and iron forma¬ 
tions, hardly paying the work. Spruce, 
birch and larch are the principal forest trees. 
There is but little wood of any value on the 
island, scarcely enough for its own consump¬ 
tion. The best soil is along the rivers, and 
at the head of the bays. Grain crops are 
moderate ; potatoes succeed best. Among 
the wild animals, are deer, foxes, bears, 


wolves and beaver, which are mostly hunted 
by the Indians from Labrador. 

What constitutes Newfoundland a place 
of note, are the immense fishing grounds by 
which it is surrounded ; it has little or no 
other resources. The ice fields on the coast, 
at the close of winter, are of incredible magni¬ 
tude, often extending 300 miles from the land 
into the ocean, with peaks resembling moun¬ 
tains covered with snow. These fioat at 
random, to the great hazard of vessels, either 
hemming them in for months, or crushing 
them by contact. Every spring a number of 
foreign ships are lost in the ice. Crews 
have left their vessels locked fast, and walk¬ 
ed over the ice for miles to the shore, to 
avoid perishing. 

The seal fishing is prosecuted with much 
success—800,000 seals being an average 
taking every spring, on the ice, where they 
resort in countless numbers. They are 
usually killed by a blow upon the head—the 
fat and skin saved, worth from $2 to 83 per 
animal. In six weeks, a man frequently 
kills enough to enable him to live a year on 
the profits. The risk in hunting seals is so 
imminent, that it has been called a lottery, 
owing to the ice and other perils. With 
good fortune, a merchant fitting out five or 
six vessels, will elear $10,000 upon the car¬ 
go of each, in one season. 

In the months of June, July, and August, 
the heat is intense—80° and 90° of Fahren¬ 
heit at eight o’clock in the evening. Mos¬ 
quitoes and other biting insects arc terribly 
abundant. A writer who went trouting was 
so stung, that he kept his bed three days, 
unable to see, from the effects. His great 
consolation was, that in six hours he killed 
thirty dozen of trout with rod and line. lie 
| also comforted himself with the privilege of 
shooting all kinds of game, from the par¬ 
tridge and fox, to the bear and snipe—no 
laws to the contrary. These arc the only 
amusements in summer. In regard to a 
colder period, w r e quote his own w ords :— 

“You can form no idea of a Newfoundland winter 
—for months, nothing to he seen hut frost and 
snow. We have usually a heavy fall of snow early 
in January, which will fie on the ground till spring ; 
this becomes frozen, and is hard as ice. You will 
see as much snow fall in an hour as w’ill lie six to 
seven feet deep ; and olten, after a few hours’jmow- 
ing, you will require to dig yourself out of doors. 
Then is the time for fun in sh'ighing, the favorite 
amusement of the country. Vmimaygo for miles 
and miles over fields of frozen show', across ponds 
and rivers, in your sleigh, without the least fear of 
danger. The sleighs are drawn by dogs and horses, 
around the necks of which are hung Delis as a pre¬ 
ventive for running foul of each other, as they make 
not the least noise in moving along, and travel at a 
very rapid rate. The sleighs are usually painted in 
very gaudy colors, and are covered with furs of 
various descriptions ; the horses arc dressed in like 
manner. You will see vast numbers of these vehi¬ 
cles running in procession, each one armed with an 
j immense ring of bells.” 

It has been supposed that the Norwegians 
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discovered Newfoundland in the eleventh 
century ; but., if so, it was subsequently for¬ 
gotten, till John Cabot visited it in 1497, 
and gave it its present name. In 1500, the 
Portuguese and French carried on an exten¬ 
sive fishery on the neighboring banks. No 
permanent colony was established until 
1023. when Lord Baltimore took possession 
of the south-east part of the island, and ap¬ 
pointed his son governor. The subject of 
fishery rights has been a vexed question be¬ 
tween the British, French and United States 
governments ; the people of each occupying 
at pleasure, especially along the Grand 
Bank, which affords room enough for mil¬ 
lions of laborers, and is not included in any 
treaty stipulations. 

The greatest production of the fisheries in 
any one year, was in 1814, when the exports 
amounted to 813,000,000 ; but the English 
part of the business has since declined, so 
that for the years 1837-38-39 it averaged 
only 82,500,000. Number of boats employ¬ 
ed, G, 159. 

From 1830 to 1843, inclusive, the seal 
fishery employed the following annual outfit 
from the port of St. John’s :— 

Year Vessels Tons Men 

1830 . 1)2... 0,198.1,935 

1831 .118. 8,010.2,598 

1832 .153.11,402.3,294 

1833 .100. 8,005.2,904 

1834 .125.11,020.2,910 

1835 .120.11,107.2,912 

1830.120.11,425.2,855 

1837 .121.10,648.2,940 

1838 .110. 9,300.2,820 

1839 . 16. 0,117.2,029 

1840 . 75. 0,190.2,058 

1841 . 72. 5,595.2,078 

1842 . 74 . 6,035.2,054 

1843 .100. 9,025.2,175 

The value of exports from St. John’s, for 
five years, is given as follows : 

Year Dried Fish Oils Seal Skins 

1838 .$2,423,245.1,247,140.152,270 

1839 . 2,540,785.1,220,345.234,080 

1840 . 2,881,225.1,525,985.197,040 

1841 . 3,025,020.1,334,100.149,805 

1842 . 2,809,750.1,000,505.116,000 

Year Salmon Herrings Total 

1838 .00,550..... .53.015.$3,889,305 

1839 .59,810.09,200. 4,058,020 

1840 .64,095.45,180. 4,714,125 

1 S I I.01.510.31,805. 5,602,300 

1842.08,390.35,595. 4,196,300 

The imports at St. John’s, for 1842, 
amounted to §3,471,675. 

Ncw-Brilain , stretching from Labrador on 
the Atlantic, to New-Archangel on the Pa¬ 
cific, Ocean, a greater distance than from 
New-York to Astoria, is the vast possession 
of Great Britain, north of the Canadas. It 
extends from 50° to 70° north latitude. The 
soil is so rocky and thin, that only moss, 
shrubs, and a few stinted trees can grow 
upon it . Numerous lakes and ponds of fresh 
water are almost everywhere scattered over 


the surface. Bears, beaver, deer, raccoons, 
and other animals valuable for their skins 
and fur abound, and hunting them is the 
chief employment of the inhabitants. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company have established 
the only civilized settlements ; Forts Albany, 
Churchill, Reliance, York, and a few others. 
This company was incorporated by a charter 
from Charles II., in 1668. In 1837, the 
principal furs offered for sale were beaver 
skins, 82,927 ; marten, 156,168 ; fox, 25,000 ; 
musquash, 838,550 ; lynx, 31,887 ; mink, 
27,570 ; an amount larger than that of seve¬ 
ral years immediately preceding. The com¬ 
pany in the same year exported 1,259,000 
goose and swan quills, 461 lbs. sea-horse 
teeth, besides castor, isinglass, and other 
articles. The trade at the forts consists in 
the exchange of blankets, powder, beads and 
trinkets with the savages for furs, in search 
of which their agents arc sent in every direc¬ 
tion. 

A country so cold and barren has no im¬ 
provements worthy of note. The Indian 
tribes and the fur traders doze away life in 
camp, animated occasionally by a little traffic 
with each other. A description of the bays 
and straits from Belleisle to the mouth of 
Mackenzie’s river, in the Arctic Ocean, 
would be the most we could furnish our 
readers relative to this wild desert, a task 
already better performed bv Morse and other 
geographers. 

In the exhibition of facts touching British 
America, we have endeavored to compress, 
without groping in the fog of regulations 
from the mother country, which arc about as 
dense and impenetrable as the atmosphere 
of the Newfoundland coast, on a calm morn¬ 
ing in autumn. While something has been 
done to improve the condition of her labor¬ 
ing poor, by colonizing, Great Britain has 
the scope, in her North American provinces, 
to achieve a hundred-fold more than she has 
attempted. 

AMERICA—SOUTH.— Historical Pro¬ 
gress of South America—Revolutions— 
Spanish Colonial Policy—Declaration of 
Independence — Reports of U. S. Commis¬ 
sioners upon South America— Mr. Poin¬ 
sett’s Views—South and North American 
character contrasted—Araucania — Ar¬ 
gentine Republic—Bolivia—Brazil—Chiu 
—Colombia—Ecuador—Granada—Venezu- 

E L A-Pa R AG U A Y—Pe R U—U R U G U A Y—P AT A G O- 

nia, etc. —We have had occasion before, to 
pass under review the historical and statisti¬ 
cal progress of the United States, and of 
those contiguous islands which remain still 
in the possession of foreign powers, but 
which it is not too great a stretch of proba¬ 
bility to suppose, may ultimately be attached 
to the government of these states. Our in¬ 
tention is to prosecute these investigations in 
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regard to every other division of America, 
and. furnish the reader as late, as reliable, and 
as thorough information upon them, as can 
be had from any or from all sources together. 
It is important that we, who occupy so large 
a portion of it, and are so intimately and 
closely connected with the rest, should know- 
well and minutely everything that concerns 
or is likely to affect the interests of this 
western world. It is a theatre, far removed 
from ali the old limits of civilization, upon 
which a new and somewhat different people 
are called upon to perform their parts, amid 
circumstances and influences widely different 
from those of nations with whom they arc 
most nearly allied. The history of this pop¬ 
ulation, in all its different manifestations, is as 
unique as it is interesting, and furnishes 
materials for additional chapters in the his¬ 
tory of man, of society, and of human pro¬ 
gress. 

The cold and inhospitable regions of the 
north, which are known as British America ; 
and those which, amid mountains of ice, slope 
away to the Pacific and to the Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions of Russia ; the intermediate and 
but lately well-explored divisions of Central 
America and Mexico, and the vast semi-con¬ 
tinent, stretching from the Equator to the 
South Seas, will furnish abundant fields for 
investigation. 

However important the subjects here an¬ 
nounced, it must be said, with great regret, 
that they have hitherto commanded a degree 
of interest with our countrymen altogether 
disproportioned to that importance. We 
have been pleased to know the states of our ; 
own confederation, and even that imperfectly^, 
whilst, as to all the remaining portions of 
America, they have constituted a far more 
perfect terra incognita than those of a fabu¬ 
lous antiquity. The ancient resources of 
Greece and Rome, and the modern European 
states, are far more familiarly known and as¬ 
siduously studied. To be sure, the difficul¬ 
ties of obtaining reliable information in the 
one case, have been far greater than in the 
other. From vain jealousies, indifference or 
indolence, it happens that little has been 
given to the world calculated to show, in any 
adequate manner, the true condition and sta¬ 
tistical progress or decadence of these di¬ 
visions of the Western World. Of their 
discovery, and of the adventurous spirits 
who found an arena for the highest romance, 
there has been no dearth of knowledge. 
Every one can speak of Cortez and Pizarro. 
Even travelers, who, in general, do so much 
in extending information of the countries 
visited, aid us little here. Books have not 
multiplied upon these por ts. In fact, we 
know of scarcely any sufficiently elaborate 
and reliable for all the purposes desired. 
However, a thirst for knowledge has been 
excited by the contests about Oregon and the 


wars in Mexico, which will eventually result, 
we doubt not, in the most complete and per¬ 
fect developments. 

On this occasion, we shall confine our at¬ 
tention entirely to South America, a text 
sufficiently comprehensive for mucli greater 
space than that to which we find ourselves 
necessarily restricted. 

The discovery and early settlement of this 
vast region, whilst it presents little in com¬ 
mon with the discovery and settlement of the 
country to the northward by other European 
powers, excepting Florida and Mexico, fur¬ 
nishes one of the most romantic and thrilling 
chapters in the history of mankind :—Valor, 
endurance, intrepidity in the most trying and 
terrible exigencies, induced by the basest 
considerations of rapacity and plunder—the 
loftiest spirit, and the most criminal and 
groveling desires. Not all the attractions of 
poetry or of chivalry can veil the deformities 
of a picture in which avarice, blood and 
slaughter, command so prominent a place. 
No cruelty could be more refined; no tyranny 
more systematic and heartless. 

The Spaniards profited by the feuds exist¬ 
ing among the natives at the period of dis¬ 
covery, and made them the instruments of 
conquest. They sold the Indians into slav¬ 
ery, and destroyed thousands by the harshest 
abuse. On the suggestion of Las Casas, 
commissioners were sent from Madrid to 
inquire into these abuses, and several regu¬ 
lations were made for the protection of the 
natives, and for the distribution of their la¬ 
bors. These established a less odious but 
yet perfect system of slavery. 

Thousands of these unfortunate people, 
says the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, in a paper 
prepared by him, 1818, at the request of the 
government of Mr. Monroe, were marched 
every year to Potosi; and although the period 
of service was only eighteen months, they 
were attended by a numerous train of friends 
and relations, who, on the eve of their enter¬ 
ing the mines, sang melancholy dirges, and 
sounding a horn in solemn strains, mourned 
over them with all the ceremonies with which 
they used to evince their sorrow on the death 
of a relative. Their wives and children re¬ 
mained with the conscripts, who, harrassed 
by a long march, seldom resisted more than 
a year the excessive labor and noxious air of 
the mines. 

But with this period we will not long 
delay, since the reader has been for some 
time in possession of the valuable works of 
Mr. Prescott, which entirely exhaust the 
subject.. 

Our observations upon South America be¬ 
gin at a period much more modern, and will 
be brought down as nearly as possible to the 
present day. They include all the states 
and provinces, except those of French, Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch Guiana, already considered 
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by us. The contrast furnished by the pic¬ 
ture, when viewed in connection with that of 
the United States of North America, is most 
striking and instructive. 

In the year 1818, the question of South 
American affairs was brought before Con¬ 
gress by Mr. Monroe, who submitted the 
correspondence between Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Aguirre, the agent of the Government 
of La Plata, in regard to acknowledging the 
independence of that republic, then in actual 
revolution against the Spanish authorities. 

The papers which were submitted on that 
interesting occasion, embrace the diplomatic 
correspondence, the able letter of Air. Poin¬ 
sett, and the elaborate returns of a commis¬ 
sion, consisting of Messrs. Rodney, Gra¬ 
ham and Bland, who were sent on a special 
embassy to South America, in order to learn 
the true state of affairs and condition of the 
country. These, with the able speeches of 
that liberal and enlightened statesman, Henry 
Clay, upon the same subject, are upon the 
table before us. For later information, wc 
are indebted to the Digest of American Sta¬ 
tistics, which, with little system, but great 
labor, the Hon. John AIcGregor, of London, 
has lately made and published. 

Up to the period of the Revolution of 
1790, in France, South America submitted 
quietly to its European governors in every 
particular, however arbitrary the exactions or 
revoltive the principles of government. A 
hope of liberty would have seemed visionary 
and absurd in so grinding a despotism. 
Force and fear, and a sense of weakness and 
dependence, suppressed every other feeling 
than that of passive endurance. 

Two viceroys were set up by the Spaniards 
over their American possessions; the Vice¬ 
roy of Mexico o o.u the Viceroy of Peru, under 
whose jurisdiction all things were placed. 
To these were added, in 1718, the Viceroyalty 
of Santa Fe dc Bogota; in 1731, the Captain 
Generalship of Caraccas; in 17G8, the Cap¬ 
tain Generalship of Chili; in 1778, the Vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres. 

In 1797, disturbances began to occur in 
Venezuela, induced by the spread of French 
revolutionary principles. They were suc¬ 
ceeded, in the early part of the next century, 
by the attack of the British army, under 
General AYhitlocke, during the English and 
Spanish war, most gallantly repulsed by the 
South Americans, who, in this feat of arms 
and valor, seem for the first time to have 
been taught their true strength and import¬ 
ance. Such a lesson was not likely to be 
lost. 

When Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain renounced authority in favor of the 
brother of Napoleon, the act was met with 
loud protestations in the colonies. Neglected 
by the mother country in the pressing diffi¬ 
culties which surrounded her, and conceiving 


themselves abandoned entirely, a Junta was 
established in Buenos Ayres, in 1S10, which 
assumed, in its own hands, the reins of gov¬ 
ernment. In 1815, a Congress, at Tucuman, 
and afterwards in Buenos Ayres, was em¬ 
ployed in framing a republican constitution. 
A declaration of independence was signed 
on the 9th July, 1816, and was soon after 
followed by a similar declaration from Chili. 

We are, however, anticipating, and return 
to a detail of those facts which minutely 
mark the progress of the revolution. In 
the first republican government, of Buenos 
Ayres, the executive and legislative powers 
were vested in the Deputies ; afterwards in 
an Assembly of Deputies from all the chief 
towns. This assembly having vested its ex¬ 
ecutive powers in a Junta of three, which 
took the title of the Superior Provisional 
Government of the United Provinces of the 
River of the La Plata, in the name of Fer¬ 
dinand VII., and after dissolving several as¬ 
semblies, was finally abolished itself, and a 
supreme director chosen, with regal powers. 

The capital and provinces maintained a 
continual struggle, in which the former pre¬ 
served the supremacy. Paraguay established 
an independent government, consisting of a 
Senate and two Consuls. The eastern shore 
of the La Plata, comprising the Banda Ori¬ 
ental,, or Alontcvidco, refused its adhesion tp 
the capital, and resisted by force of arms. 
They asserted an independence of Buenos 
Ayres as w r ell as of Spain., The people of 
Peru took no active part in the revolution, 
from causes growing out of the organization, 
etc. of that province. The power of the 
church in Chili and its opposition to the 
revolution, as well as the factions between 
the powerful families of the Carreras and 
Larrains, are stated, by Mr. Poinsett, as hav¬ 
ing been unfavorable to the establishment of 
independence. 

The South American colonies were an ob¬ 
ject of great interest with Great Britain from 
a very early period. Their emancipation 
was a favored project with Mr. Pitt, and pro¬ 
posals are said to have been made by him to 
the administration of John Adams upon the 
subject. The first outbreak at Caraccas was 
encouraged by a proclamation from Trinidad. 
The expedition of Miranda, and the occupa¬ 
tion of Buenos Ayres, in 1806, by Sir Home 
Popham, were countenanced by the British 
government. Emboldened by their success, 
the British now determined upon the entire 
conquest of South America, as is evinced in 
the instructions given to Generals Whitlocke 
and Crawford, whose expedition sailed im¬ 
mediately after, and was repulsed, as we have 
seen. The expedition of General Whit¬ 
locke, says Mr. Poinsett, might have secured 
the emancipation of these colonics, but was 
not adequate to tranfer the dominions to the 
crown of Great Britain. 
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After the downfall of the Spanish throne, 
manifestoes were published by the Princess 
Charlotte of Portugal, and the infant Don 
Pedro, claiming the Spanish American do¬ 
minions. The first scheme of revolution was 
founded upon this pretension, and the de¬ 
livery of the country to Princess Charlotte, 
it was thought, would have been soon fol¬ 
lowed by Its absolute independence. The 
matter, however, made but little progress. 

We have already seen the formation of the 
Junta, and the subsequent revolutionary 
governments. Years of anarchy and blood 
were destined to result in the almost irre¬ 
trievable ruin of the colonies. The mo¬ 
narchical and patriot party, in their dissen¬ 
sions, added no little to the fearful disorders 
of the times. Civil wars raged between the 
different sections with various success and 
carnage. Portuguese and Spanish armies 
ravaged the country. Everything at times 
seemed hopeless for the l'epublican cause. 
The Spanish yoke seemed but too likely to 
be imposed again. Almost any government 
would have been a blessing. 

Remarking upon this dark chapter, Mr. 
Poinsett continues: “ Their dissensions and 
ambition render them, in the opinion of 
some, unworthy to be free; but let us re¬ 
collect that the virtues that adorn society and 
brighten the page of history, are the offspring 
of freedom and science, and that when a 
people have been for centuries kept in sub- j 
jection by ignorauce and superstition, the 
first effort to burst their fetters will call into 
action the most violent of the human passions, 
and hurry men to commit the greatest ex¬ 
cesses. The course of such a revolution will 
be too often stained by cruelties and crimes, 
and will almost inevitably terminate in a 
military despotism.” 

“ In contemplating,” said the lion. Henry Clay, in 
his speech in the House of Representatives in 1818, 
on the appointment of a minister to the La Plata, 
“ in contemplating the great struggle in which 
Spanish America is now engaged, our attention is 
first fixed by the immensity and character of the coun¬ 
try which Spain seeks again to subjugate. Stretch¬ 
ing on the Pacific Ocn«n r about the fortieth de¬ 
gree of north latitude to about the fifty-ninth degree 
of south latitude, and extending from the mouth of 
the Rio del Norte (exclusive of East Florida) around 
the Gulf of Mexico, and along the South Atlantic to 
near Cape Horn, it is about five thousand miles in 
length, and in some places near three thousand 
in breadth. Within this vast region we hehold the 
most sublime and interesting objects of creation ; 
the loftiest mountains, the most majestic rivers in 
the world ; the richest mines of the precious metals, 
and the choicest productions of the earth. We be¬ 
hold there a spectacle still more interesting and 
sublime—the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions 
of people struggling to burst their chains and to be 
free. When we take a little nearer and more de¬ 
tailed view, we perceive that nature has, as it wove, 
ordained that this people and this country shall ulti¬ 
mately constitute several different nations. Leav¬ 
ing the United States on the north, we come to New 
Spain, or the vice-royaltv of Mexico on the south ; 
passing by Guatemala, we reacli the vice-royalty of 
New-Grenada, the late captain-generalship of Ve¬ 
nezuela and Guiana, lying on the east side of the 
Andes. Stepping over the brazils we arrive at 


the United Provinces of La Plata, and crossing the 
Andes, we find Chili on the west side, and further 
north, the vice-royalty of Lima or Peru. Each of 
these several parts is sufficient in itself, in point of 
limits, to constitute a powerful state ; and in point 
of population, that which has the smallest, contains 
enough to make it respectable. Throughout all the 
extent of that great portion of the world, which I 
have attempted thus hastily to describe, the spirit of 
revolt against the dominion of Spain has manifested 
itself. The revolution has been attended with 
various degrees of success in the several parts of 
Spanish America. In some it has been already 
crowned, as I shall endeavor to show, with complete 
success; and in all, 1 am persuaded that indepen¬ 
dence has struck such deep root, that the power of 
Spain can never eradicate it. Wliat are the causes 
of this great movement 1” 

We have frequently had occasion to advert 
to the absurd and cruel restrictions which 
are put by the Spanish Colonial System, now 
greatly moderated, upon the commerce of all 
its dependencies. From these South America 
was a principal sufferer, and they have had 
much influence in paralyzing its industry and 
arresting its progress. That other causes may 
be assigned for the relatively unimportant 
j position of the republics which have been 
established there, and their slow advances in 
population and wealth, made even under a 
system of freedom, is not denied. With 
equal advantages of soil and climate, the in¬ 
feriority of the Spanish and Creoles tends to 
place the countries inhabited and admin¬ 
istered by them, even under the best possible 
system, very far behind those in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element is allowed to rule. In¬ 
dustry and unlimited enterprise are the in¬ 
heritance of the latter. Indolence and pride 
hang like an incubus upon the former. The 
law of one is progress, the other decay. The 
Anglo-Saxom.lffebeen sweeping everything 
before them on the North American con¬ 
tinent, and establishing an empire which is 
felt, respected and feared, in every quarter 
of the globe. Their arts, their policy, and 
their institutions, find imitators where, but a 
few years ago, it was fashionable to revile. 
The old thrones of Europe are being shaken 
down by the young Hercules of America. It 
is impossible to foresee the ends which are 
to be ultimately worked out. Will the 
knowledge of power and resources be fol¬ 
lowed by their abuse? Will the love of 
enterprise, and the desire of more extended 
territory, already so plainly manifested among 
us, lead to excursions upon the impotent 
neighbors that surround us upon every haud? 
Have not results in Mexico taught the in - 
vincibili/y of the American arms ? Wbat 
power on this continent is there that can 
arrest their progress ? What army that 
would not be shattered to pieces in the en¬ 
counter? What state whose capital would 
not be occupied? We are not vaunting our 
prowess in haughty pride, but adducing sen¬ 
timents and facts universally admitted. The 
time has even passed when Europe can 
interfere in the movements of the western 
world. The powers have enough to do in 
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looking after each other, and preventing the | 
overshadowing importance of any particular 
one. Mr. Calhoun, the other day in the ! 
Senate, scuffed with great propriety at the ! 
apprehension of English power being unduly j 
exercised upon this continent again. There 
is no European army that could be brought 
to this country and landed, large enough to 
withstand the force that could be brought 
against it. It is but too evident that the 
destinies of America are in our hands. Wis¬ 
dom and moderation should induce us to at¬ 
tend to our own peculiar affairs, and leave 
other American powers to do the same. 
The Mexican war was in many respects un¬ 
fortunate, and we hail the peace with grati¬ 
fication. We have territories enough to be 
peopled for a generation to come. We have 
states enough formed and in embryo to go¬ 
vern. Let us leave events to take their own 
course. The North Americans will spread 
out far beyond their present bounds. They 
will encroach again and again upon their 
neighbors. New territories will be planted, 
declare their independence, and be annexed ! 
We have New-Mexico and California! We 
will have Old Mexico aud Cuba! The Isth¬ 
mus cannot arrest us—nor even the St. Law¬ 
rence !! Time has all of this in her womb. 
A hundred states will grow up where now 
exist but thirty. Let us not anticipate. The 
end of all of this shall come, and God only 
can tell what it will be and when. 

We condense the leading particulars of the 
trade of South America, during the colonial 
state, from the earliest periods.* The alea- 
vala was the most destructive tax upon na¬ 
tional prosperity, and amounted to four or 
six per cent, upon every transfer of property, 
and every contract of sale.t The govern¬ 
ment established monopolies in certain taxed 
articles, extending even to the necessaries of 
life. The colonial trade was at first confined 
to particular classes in both countries, after¬ 
wards it was opened to all Spaniards, but 
confined to the single port of Seville, which 
became the emporium of American trade. 
In 1720 the monopoly was transferred to 
Cadiz. Twenty-seven vessels were annually 
fitted out for the supply of Peru, Chili, and 
Terra Firma. With other than these fleets 
the colonists were forbidden to trade, or with 
any foreigners, or with each other. No 
colonist could embark his goods to Spain on 
his own account. A board of trade regu¬ 
lated the periodical fleets from Spain and 
their cargoes. A license from it was neces¬ 
sary to load or land a cargo. The smallest 
possible amount of goods was sent to the 
colonies. The crown exacting the same 
duties as upon larger shipments, would thus 

* Paper by lion. Joel R. Poinsett; Am. State 
Papers, 181S. 

t The aleavala, according to Adam Smith, was at 
first a tax of ten per cent.; and afterwards of four¬ 
teen per cent, on all sales of property or goods.— 
Wealth of Nations, Book v. chap. 2. 


find the collection of them much easier. 
An impost was levied upon the bulk of the 
articles shipped, without regard to their 
value. An endulto was levied upon every 
arrival of produce from America, and was 
fixed anew on each return of the fleets. 
Though Spain could not supply all the wants 
of her colonies, she admitted of no purchases 
of foreign goods by them except through 
Cadiz and Seville. The monopolists of these 
cities realized profits of 170 and 250 percent, 
on the colonial trade ! Acording to Ulloa, a 
pound of iron was worth one dollar in Quito, 
a statement we can hardly credit. Contra¬ 
band traders very naturally multiplied. In 
1740, other expeditions than the periodical 
ones were allowed to sail from the colonies, 
but the licenses for this trade constituted a 
heavy tax upon exports. In 1764, regular 
packet-boats were established between Co¬ 
runna and the chief ports of America. Then 
cargoes were limited in extent, and to Span¬ 
ish produce. In 1765 the trade of the wind¬ 
ward colonies was laid open to several 
ports of Spain. In 1766 the cotton trade 
was opened to Catalonia duty free, and in 
1772 to other provinces. In 1774 colonial 
produce, duty free, was admitted into sev¬ 
eral ports of Spain. The ordinance of 1778 
abated some of the enormous duties. The 
supply of slaves from foreign sources was 
permitted, first from the French and then 
from the English by the treaty of Utrecht. 
There resulted a contraband trade in other 
things, however, which caused a war be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Spain. The slave 
trade then passed to a private company, 
whose entrepot was at Porto Rico. The 
government took upon itself the supply, and 
a contract was made with a British house 
for 3,000 annually. In 1789 the slave trade 
with the colonies was thrown open to all 
persons whatever. In 1778 the Council of 
the Indies decreed free commerce, if in 
Spanish built and owned vessels, with all the 
1 officers and two-thirds of the crew Span¬ 
iards. The colonial ports were classed with 
a view t.o privileges. Articles of the growth 
and manufacture of the mother country 
were called free, and paid 9 per cent, duty ; 
those of the manufacture only, paid 12£. 
Foreign goods, received in the colonies 
through Spain, paid, including all charges, 
in all the ports, 33.^- per cent. The duties 
on 74,000,000 reals of imports into America 
in 1778 was 32,000,000 reals, on 74,000,000 
exports from America, 3,000,000 reals vel- 
lon. In 1788 the exports to the colonies 
were 500,000,000 reals; imports from, 
800,000,000 reals. 

After the British invasion of South 
America a new era opened in the trade of 
Buenos Ayres. The most exaggerated no¬ 
tions became prevalent in England with re¬ 
gard to its importance. It was even thought 
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the loss of the United States might be com¬ 
pensated from this quarter. On the with¬ 
drawal of the British troops, the viceroy 
was obliged to yield to popular clamor and 
open tiic ports to neutrals. The duties, 
however, were too high to attract many 
from the United States to enter, though 
British and Spanish capital availed itself of 
our flag. On the establishment of the Junta 
in Buenos Ayres, the ports of the Plate 
were opened to the British flag. A large 
capital took this direction. The market 
was overstocked with every article of Brit¬ 
ish manufacture. Even skates and warm¬ 
ing-pans were introduced by these sapient 
traders, like coal into Newcastle. The 
merchants often lost, not only the prime 
cost of the articles and freight, but had to 
pay a further sum for duties. English cali¬ 
coes were retailed, three hundred leagues 
from the coast, below the London price—a 
state of things which has, no doubt, existed 
during the late Mexican war ; more liberal 
duties and regulations, however, were the 
result. In 1818, Buenos Ayres continued 
to be overstocked with English goods. 
Vessels were even dispatched from the River 
Plate direct to China and India. “ In the 
hands of freemen,” says Mr. Poinsett, “who 
were sensible of its advantages, and under 
an enlightened government, Chili, from the 
number and variety of its productions, which 
yield the raw material of every sort of manu¬ 
facture, has within itself the means of great¬ 
ness. And from the number of its harbors, 
and great extent of coast, might carry on an 
extensive and lucrative commerce with the 
intermediate ports, with the vice-royalty of 
Lima, the Philippine Islands, the East In¬ 
dies, and China. 

The following summary, made by Grego¬ 
rio Tagle, Secretary of State of La Plata, 
and communicated to Congress by our 
agent, Mr. Graham, in 1818, is worthy of 
introduction. 

PRODUCTIONS, MANUFACTURES, &C.—REPUBLIC 
OF LA PLATA. 

Buenos Ayres.— Grain, hides, tallow, wool, horns, 
hair. These arc an inexhaustible supply of com¬ 
mercial resources. The trade with the Pampas 
Indians alone in montas, wool, salt, bridle reins, 
and feathers, exceeds the sum of $100,000 per 
annum. 

Paraguay .—Wood of a superior quality of many 
varieties, mani, tobacco, guambe, peasaba for 
cables, honey and molasses, dried sweatmeals, 
sugar, rice, cotton cloths, gums, raisins, fancy 
birds. 

Cordova.— Grains, hides, woolen and cotton cloths, 
mules and herds, lime, minerals of gold and 
silver. 

Mendoza— Dried fruits, wines, brandy, grain, cattle, 
woolen, v/agons for transportation, minerals of 
gold. 

Tucuman. —Woods, grain, rice, oranges, mani, to¬ 
bacco, wax, cotton, cheese, woolen, iierds, wagons, 
&c. 

Salta. —Herds, mules, grain, sugar, honey, mo¬ 
lasses, brandies, wool, woods, minerals of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and tin, sulphur, alum, vitriol. 


Corricntes.— Hides, hair, cotton, agi, mani, honey, 

dried sweatmeals, sugar, charcoal, cotton, woolen. 
Entrc Rios and .Banda Oriental.—Ox hides, horse 

hides, deer skins, otter and chinchilla skins, tallow, 

dried and salt meats. 

Mr. Poinsett thus describes the vice¬ 
royalty of Peru : 

“ The bay of Tumbez separates it on the north 
from the kingdom of Granada ; the river of Loa on 
the south, from the desert of Alkama and the king¬ 
dom of Chili. The Cordillera of Vilacota in 14® 
south, separates it from Buenos Ayres. On the east 
it is bounded by ap immense desert, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. The face of the country is 
extremely unequal; bordering on the coast it is a 
sandy, barren desert; with a few small but fertile 
valleys, and in the interior are the lolly mountains 
and deep valleys of the Cordillera. The tempera¬ 
ture varies, therefore, in the same latitude. In the 
habitable parts of the mountains the thermometer of 
Reaumer varies from 3° below 0 to 9 degrees above 
it. At. Lima, and generally along the coast, the con¬ 
stant variation of the thermometer is from 13° to 
23%°. The productions of Peru lollow the nature 
of its different climates. Wine, oil, and sugar are 
the most valuable productions of the coast, corn and 
wheat of the valleys, bark and cocoa of the moun¬ 
tains.” 

The following, from the same pen, 
sketches Chili: 

“ From the Cordilleras de los Andes to the Pacific, 
the inclination is so great that all the rivers flow 
with the rapidity of torrents, and are therefore not 
navigable. They serve to irrigate the valleys, and 
render them the mo> t fertile in the world. The 
climate makes this tr ethod of cultivation absolutely 
necessary, for from the Salado to the Stata, that is, 
from 25° to 36° of south latitude, not a cloud is to be 
seen above the horizon from the month of November 
to tlie'month of May. The atmosphere during this 
period is perfectly clear, and the dews are scarcely 
perceptible, nor is the heat oppressive. The prox¬ 
imity of the Andes tempers the air, and the mercury 
liuctuates between 70° and 80° oi Farenheit, and 
rarely rises to 85°. Thunder-storms, so frequent on 
the east of the Andes, are unknown in this part of 
Chili. Winter commences in the month of May, the 
cold is mild, and the rains gentle and unattended 
with wind. The rains of the winter fertilize the 
hills, and the plains, which cannot be irrigated during 
that season, afford pasture for the cattle. The 
spring commences in September, and the face of 
nature then in Chili is peculiarly beautiful. The 
hills are verdant, and covered with innumerable 
flowering shrubs, and the plains present to the eye a 
carpet of flowers. The abundance of water and the 
peculiarity of the climate enable the inhabitants to 
raise all the fruits of the earth in great perfection. 
The wheat which is cultivated in the valleys is of 
excellent quality, and the product seldom less than 
forty times the seed ; sometimes ninety, and on the 
the best lands one hundred. Indian corn likewise is 
cultivated, and on the best land produces abundantly. 
Barley is raised in great quantities for the use of 
horses and mules, .which in the winter are fed on 
this grain mixed with chopped straw, as in Arabia 
and old Spain. Hemp and flax grow abundantly. 
Cotton is here and there cultivated for domestic 
manufactures ; and there is one sugar plantation. 
The climate and soil are well adapted to the culture 
of sugar, but they have been long accustomed to get 
that article from Lima, in exchange for their wheat, 
and are not disposed to change the ancient habits. 
Rice would likewise grow on the low lands, but 
it is brought from Lima.”* 

Mr. Bland, one of the commissioners to 
South America in 1818, furnishes a picture 
of the vast pampas, or pasture grounds of 
Buenos Ayres: 

* Am. State Papers, 1818. 
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“The pampas, which forms a part of the territory 
of Cordova and of Santa Fe, and all that of Buenos 
Ayres, if measured entire in the country of the 
Patagonian tribes, extends in length 1,500 miles, and 
in breadth in a direct line, following the southern 
boundary of the Union, 500 miles, from the ocean to 
its western confines. Over all this immense space 
there is not a tree, not a shrub, nor a single perennial 
plant to be seen, save only those few which here 
and there lilt their heads near a herdsman's hut. 
Titere are no hills nor eminences, and the undula- i 
tions are so gentle, as only to be perceived by taking 
a long view over its surface ; and then the eye 
passes round and round the horizon as over the face 
of the undulating ocean in a calm, where there is 
not a single object to delight or to relieve, or to vary 
the scene. The- keen blast, called the pamperos, 
sweeps over the houseless and unsheltered plain 
without the least obstruction, and the fierce rays of 
the sun are felt in all their unmitigated fervor. You 
are sometimes in sight of thousands of animals, hut 
they are chiefly horned cattle and horses ; and deer, 
ostriches, wild dogs, &c., lly as you approach. For 
awhile the pampas presents tile mind with an 
agreeable astonishment, but that soon subsides, and 
the eye may often be directed in vain in any way to 
obtain a single glance of society. Surrounded by a 
boundless, silent sameness, ono sensibly feels the 
value of the voice and variegated scenes of nature. 
This interminable plain spreads out one of the most 
expanded and awful solitudes on earth.” 

These general observations and reflections 
must, however, be brought to a close, as 
there will be scarcely sufficient space other¬ 
wise for the particular enumeration and 
description of states intended in this article. 
"VVe therefore proceed at once to this, the 
second part of our labors. 


interest connected with the history of this 
people. 

Argentine Republic, or Buenos Ayres .— 
It formerly included Monte Video and Para¬ 
guay, as wc have seen. Cattle and agri¬ 
cultural products form the chief source of 
wealth; wool is also exported, of superior 
growth. The Argentine Republic is broken 
up into a number of minor republics, as¬ 
sociated together ; and Paraguay and Uru- 
I guay, or Monte Video, are but nominally 
I included. These states have set up a sepa- 
j rate government. The minor republics or 
provinces are Entre Rios, Santa Fe, Cor- 
rientes, Missioncs, Bajada de Santa Fe, 
Cordova, San Luis de la Punta, Mendoza, 
San Juan, Rioja, Catamarcha, Santiago, 
Tucuinan, Salta. Buenos Ayres, the capital, 
has a population of 80,000, almost entirely 
of the Spanish race. Its trade is very con¬ 
siderable. The government consists of an 
j Executive, elected for five years, with his 
| appointed council, and a Junta, elected 
every year. Rosas entirely subverted this 
constitution, and established a military des¬ 
potism. The internal trade and navigation 
! is considerable. 





Araucania is an unimportant territory 
north ot Patagonia, and included •within it 
on the maps. The inhabitants are igno¬ 
rant, and arc chiefly limited agriculturists 
and shepherds. There is much curious 


In 1828, sixty-four British ships, of 
12,746 tonnage, entered Buenos Ayres. In 
1836 the whole number of arrivals were 
213, ot which 37 were from the United 
States; tonnage 36,117; value of cargoes 
39,422,134 current dollars. The number 
of ships departing were 224—40 to the 
United States ; value of cargoes 29,967,611 
current dollars. Contraband trade has been 
extensively conducted in consequence of the 
disorders in the republic. 

Bolivia, or Upper Peru. — More than 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are aborigi¬ 
nal Indians. The chief manufactures are of 
cotton, woolens of the hair of the alpaca and 
llama, glass, silver vessels, fans, &c. Com- 
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laorce is inconsiderable, growing out of 
difficulties of transportation. Nearly all the 
products of Bolivia go to Europe, from the 
Pacific, after a terrible and rocky land- 
carriage of a considerable distance. Nothing 
but the precious metals and the most valued 
goods can endure the cost. Previous to 
IS29, Bolivia was included with Buenos 
Ayres. The independence of the country 
was then secured under Gen. Sucre. Its 
present name was taken from the liberator, 
Boliver, who drew up its constitution. 
This constitution and cede have been 
abandoned, though the government is still 
vested in a president, senate, tribunes and 
censors. 

The vast empire of Brazil compares with 
China and Russia in extent; having an 
Atlantic- coast of 4,000 miles, and an area of 
nearly three millions of square miles. The 
climate is of consequence very various, 
though in general mild and regular. Mr. 
Yon LangsdortT, consul at Rio, remarks: 

“ Winter in this country resembles summer 
in the North of Europe. Summer appears 
one continuous spring, while spring and 
autumn are unconsciously lost in winter 
and summer.” 

Stem winter smiles on this auspicious clime, 

The fields are llorid in eternal prime ; 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or Hake the ileecy snow ; 

But from the breezy deep the groves inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the eastern gale.” 

All the trees and products of the West 
Indies abound in Brazil. In the southern 
provinces, the grains and fruits of Europe 
succeed. The finest and most valuable 
woods abound. Scarcely a two-hundreth 
part of Brazil is in cultivation. “ The 
luxuriance and richness of this vegetable 
world, is ascribed, by Humboldt, to the great 
moisture which everywhere prevails, and 
which gives it an advantage over all other 
hot countries ; forming a more happy and 
fertile contrast to those parts of Africa which 
lie within the same parallels of latitude. In 
many respects the climate, the soil, the 
varied surface, and the rich vegetation, 
seem to resemble more some parts of Asia 
Minor. But in that exuberance of ever¬ 
green foliage, which forms the peculiar 
characteristic of a new continent; in the 
number of its richly wooded mountains ; 
the sources of countless streams, and the 
abundance of large springs; in the character, 
even, of its sandless deserts and indomitable | 
forests, the tropical regions of Brazil are 
almost pre-eminent to those of any other 
region”* 

Vast quantities of cattle are reared in 
Brazil, several thousands being common on 
a single estate. 


* McGregor oil America, p. 1332. 

3 


The mines of Brazil are most prolific 
of iron,' gold and diamonds. The largest 
diamond in the world was found here. In 
the search for them, the earth is carefully 
washed after being taken from the beds of 
the rivers. The operation is performed by 
negroes, who receive their liberty when 
fortunate enough to find a valuable gem. 
30,000 negroes have been so employed, and 
the mines are worked by government. The 
whole value of diamonds found in the eighty 
years, ending 1816, was not supposed 
greater than three and a half millions 
sterling, little greater than the sugar and 
coffee export of a single year! Alter 
Mexico and Peru, says McCulloch, Brazil 
has furnished Europe with the greatest 
quantity of precious metals. The rage for 
mining has, however, abated, and the people 
1 have betaken themselves to the more ra¬ 
tional and profitable pursuits of agriculture. 
There is a large iron foundry belonging to 
government, which was considered in 1843 
a failure. 

The population of Brazil are free and slave; 
the former including Europeans, white per¬ 
sons born in Brazil, mulattoes, aborigines, 
Africans, &c. There are 83 titles of nobil¬ 
ity, viz.: marquises, viscounts, counts and 
barons. The whole population, in 1844, 
was 4,450,249. a very inconsiderable number 
for so vast an empire. McCulloch makes the 
estimate about 7,000,000. One-half, nearly, 
are negro slaves, and one-sixth only of Portu¬ 
guese blood. Mr, Kidder, who lately visited 
Brazil, says, “ the Catholic religion and the 
priesthood are falling into decay.” 

Brazil was discovered by the Spaniards in 
1500, and soon afterwards by the Portu¬ 
guese, which gave rise to serious disputes. 
The Dutch, French and English plundered 
the earliest settlements. The Dutch held 
possession of different positions till 1654, 
when they were expelled. In 1803, the 
Portuguese sovereign removed his court to 
Brazil, and threw open the ports to all friend¬ 
ly and neutral powers. A revolution having 
taken place in Pernambuco, the Portuguese 
constitution was adopted 1o arrest its pro¬ 
gress. On the king’s leaving for Portugal, a 
struggle ensued, which resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of the independent Empire of Brazil, 
under the son of the Portuguese king, in 
whose family it still remains. „ 

The cities of Brazil are upon the coast, the 
harbors fine, and rivers extensive. The 
Amazon is one of the wonders of the world. 
It was discovered by Orellana, who, in a frail 
craft, descended it from the mountains of 
Peru to the mouth. His description, pub¬ 
lished in Europe, was exaggerated and em¬ 
bellished in the highest degree, and gave rise 
to the El Dorado. A race of giant female 
warriors were described, which gave name 
to the river. These accounts were for along 
time credited. 
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“ Considering,” says a historian, “ the lengthened 
period during xvlm-ii ffoizil has been colonized, its 
vast, extent, and fertility, the variety of its produc¬ 
tions and its favorable situation for commerce, its 
progress in the accumulation of population and 
xvealth has been extremely slow. This apparent 
anomaly may, however, be easily explained. The 
slow progress of Rray.il, like that, of the contiguous 
ci-rfnuint Spanish colonies, is entirely owing to the 
vicious principles on which it was governed by the 
mother country, and to the rigid exclusion of fo- 
roiirimrs from the country; the oppressive restric¬ 
tions laid on the trade and industry ofthe colonists, 
and more than till the rest, to the ignorance of the 
Port uguese, and their inferiority in respect of science 
and art to most other nations in Europe. Portu¬ 
gal could bequeath nothing to iter colonies but pride, 
superstition, and intolerance; hut since the down- 
fail of the old colonial system, consequent on the 
emigration of tlic court to' Rray.il, the foundations of 
a new and better order of things have been laid ; 
novus sieculorum nascitur orilo. The settlement of 
thousands of foreigners in Brazil, and the unfettered 
intercourse she now carries on with all the most 
civilized countries in the world, have already had 
the best, effects; and though it will require a 
lengthened period to counteract the joint influ¬ 
ence of ignorance, shivery and a debasing super¬ 
stition, Rrtizil is rapidly rising, not merely in the 
scale of wealth and population, but also in that of 
civilization.” 

We proceed to notice the most important 
cities and trade of Brazil. 

Pernambuco imports cotton goods from the 
United States; cod-lish, tea, earthenware, 
hats, (lour, iron, etc., from England, France, 
and Germany. 


| niture, oil, gunpowder, iron in bars, lead, 

| cordage, and .sail-cloth, are imported to the 
j amount of half a million of dollars. The 
; export, in lft-lo, reached £147,505 sterling, 

: embracing cotton, rice, rum, India rubber, 

; cacao, cloves, coifee, gums, drugs, cabinet 
j woods, etc. etc. The manufactures are col- 
i ton sacks and India rubber shoes, 
j Maranham is a town of 30,000 inhabitants, 

• and exhibits a general neatness and air of en- 
! terprise, said to be uncommon in the other 
| towns of the empire. The imports in 1041 
were £350,520, exports £310,833. 

Parahiba, exported in 1844, 2.134 tons of 
sugar, valued at £33,493 sterling; 23.172 
bags of cotton, valued at £00,705 sterling; 
20,533 hides, £9,005 sterling. 

Bahia bus a population, it is estimated, of 
180,000. It was formerly the principal 
rendezvous of the slave-traders. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS—BAHIA, 1S43. 

England.francs, 15,307,04' 

Huhse Toxvns. " ’ *’ 

Portugal. 


Austria. 

France . 

Africa. 

Sweden & Norway 
Sardini 


United States. 

Sicily. 

Denmark. 

Other Countries... 
Fishers. 


■40 

1,547,733.3.334 

2,253,513.R888 

553,384.2,054 

2,342,330. 851 

202,050.1,455 

100,763.1,550 

580,884....... 001 

750,353. 

220,302. 430 

411 


342,410. 450, 

404,832.... 


,017 

,002 

,859 

743 

'.751 

,020 

,037 

',877 

,502 

,536 



Total.francs, 24,087,512 20,130,524 

Rio de Janeiro .—“ This port,” says McGre¬ 
gor, “ is much resorted to by vessels in dis¬ 
tress, navigating the ocean between the Capes 
of Good Hope and Horn. Ships of war and 
merchant vessels, bound round the capes, 
find this a most convenient place to procure 
water and fresh provisions. Ships from 
Europe and North America meet in this great 
conveying harbor: ships sailing to or arri ving 
from Bombay, Canton, New Holland, New 
South Wales, Valparaiso, and the various 
islands of the Pacific, as well as California 
and Oregon, on the western coast of North 
America. 



Para is situated on one of the mouths of 
the Amazon, called Para River, 80 miles 
from the sea. The regular ebb and flow of 
the tides of the sea are observed for six hun¬ 
dred miles above the mouth of the Amazon. 
The position of Para is admirable for com¬ 
merce. Its highways and byways are all by 
water, on bays, rivers, lakes and creeks. 
Manufactured goods, silks, hardware, wines, 
spirits, porter, salt provisions, salt, flour, fur* 


“ Rio Janeiro has become the chief empo¬ 
rium of Brazilian commerce, and especially 
of its mining districts. Alt the ports on the 
coast south of Bahia, and it may be said to 
tlm frontiers ofthe Banda Oriental, to Monte 
Video, send most of their produce for expor¬ 
tation to .Europe or for home consumption to 
Rio Janeiro. Farinha, beans, bacon, dried or 
salt meat, are brought to the metropolis; 
hides, horns, dried meat, tallow and bacon, 
with rice and wheat flour, come by sea, 
chiefly from the provinces of Rio Grande do 
Sul and San Paulo; the latter furnishes also 
cheese, the bark of the mangrove tree for 
tanning, with some gum-woods, sugar, and 
rum; Santa Catherina sends also solelealher, 
onions, garlic, dried fish, and pottery. The 
small harbors to the north of Rio de Janeiro, 
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to wit, .Toan do Paraiba, San Salvador, Ma- 
calie, Porto Saguro, Caravelhas, Victoria, &c., 
supply vegetables and fish, beans, planks, 
hoops, Brazil wood, bark, charcoal, luel, 
cocoa-nuts, tobacco, sugar, rum, rice, &c. 

“ The inland trade is extensive between 
Rio de Janeiro and the neighboring provinces. 
From Rio Grande do Sul and San Paulo, 
many thousands of oxen, horses and mules, 
are annually driven to Rio de Janeiro. The 
inhabitants of the remote provinces of Matto- 
Grosso and Goyaz bring gold in bars and 
dust, precious stones and smuggled diamonds, 
(the latter being contraband,) to exchange for 
European manufactures; to the smaller ports 
of Brazil, Rio exports all sorts of European 
goods; to both the western and eastern coasts 
of America, English and Portuguese goods; 
to Europe, sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
hides, otter skins, horse hair, &c.; and in 
speaking of trade, we must not omit the 
abhorred traffic in human beings, which dis¬ 
graces Rio Janeiro.” 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—RIO JANEIRO, 

1842-43. 

Imports. 

Milreis * 

Great Britain.13,097,038 

United States.4,028,471 

France.3,9S5,972 

Portugal. 1,912,077 

Uruguay. 1,552,610 

Argentine Republic. 932,092 

Hanse Towns. 1,430,875 

Spain. 018,249 

Brazil. 1,002,205 

Other places.2,015,460 


Total.31,205,079 

Exports. 

Milreis. 

Great Britain.3,920,029 

United States....6,005,131 

France.1,1 IS,030 

Portugal.1,205,100 

Uruguay. 055,242 

Argentine Republic. 704,206 

Belgium. 928,471 

Hanse Towns.3,300,950 

Austrian Ports.-• .2,050,075 

Denmark. 544,920 

Sweden. 409,097 

Genoa. 389,903 

Holland. 34,923 

Uncertain. 834,190 


Total .22,220,309 

Chili .—Chili stretches in a long, narrow 
strip upon the Pacific shore of South America. 
Its rivers have but moderate capacities for 
navigation. Its agriculture is but slightly at¬ 
tended to. Cattle-raising is a common pursuit. 
On the coast the fisheries might be prosecuted 
with great success. The number of copper 
mines is large, and there are a few of gold 
and silver. The manufactures are few, and 
of the coarser kind. Since its separation from 
Spain the commerce of Chili has increased, 
which cannot be said of other South Ameri¬ 
can states. The increase has been very great. 

* Tlio milreis is worth About 50 cents. 


The trade is chiefly with Great Britain; and 
exports of foreign goods are made from Chili 
to other states of South America. The im¬ 
ports from the United States are tobacco, 
candles, oil, sugar, manufactures: those from 
Peru, dyes, coffee, sugar, pearls, cacao, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, rice, salt, and spirits; from La 
Plata, Paraguay tea, cotton, &c. Exports— 
bullion, copper, bides, tallow, pulse, wheat, 
fruits, drugs, and European goods re-export¬ 
ed. Chili is a republic, under a president 
elected for a term of years. It has a congress 
of 56 members. The revolution commenced 
in 1810. It was kept under by ibe royalists 
from 1817 to 1818; but in that year secured 
its independence. Tho chief commercial 
town is Valparaiso. 

Capt. Wilkes, of the United States Explor¬ 
ing Expedition, writes: “I have had some 
opportunity of knowing Valparaiso, and con¬ 
trasting its present state with that of 1821 or 
1822. It was then a mere village, composed, 
with but few exceptions, of straggling ran¬ 
chos. It has now the appearance of a thickly, 
settled town, with a population of 30,000, five 
times the number it had then. Most of the 
buildings are of one story, and built of sun. 
dried brick. Santiago contains 60,000 inha¬ 
bitants, and is increasing in wealth and popu¬ 
lation.” 

In 1842, there arrived in Valparaiso 375 
vessels, of 101,075 tonnage; 10,000 of these 
tons were from Great Britain, 7,000 from the 
United States, and 28,000 from Peru, The 
departures were 311 vessels of 82,390 ton¬ 
nage, of which 15,000 were to England, 
31,000 to Peru, 10,000 to Brazil, and only 
2,000 to the United States. The average 
annual export of Chilian products, from 1836 
to 1840, has been, stated at £1,139,913. 

TRADE, UNITED STATES AND CHILI- 1844. 

Exports to Chili. 

Fish, Oil, and Sperm Candles.$6,953 

Staves, Shingles, Flanks.7,535 

Masts, Spars’, Naval Stores.2,122 

Provisions, Beer and Spirits.03,489 

Breadstuff*.28,462 

Tobacco.0,411 

Wax.9,258 

Sugar.22,550 

Manufactures.703,951 

Sundries.5,914 

Exports of Foreign Goods.248,576 

Total..$1,105,221 


Imports from Chili. 

Bullion and Specie.$185,117 

Copper, pigs, bar, &c.355,842 

Dye-Woods..3,445 

Leghorn, Straw, &c., Hats.18.833 

Wool. 19,847 

Cocoa.26,431 

Hemp.2,234 

Manufactures.9,470 

Sundries.127,951 

Salt.090 


Total.$750,370 
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Colombia. —This territory, in the most 
northern limit of South America, included in 
one union the states of Venezuela and New 
Granada in 1819. The revolutionists, under 
Sucre and Bolivar, having every where suc¬ 
ceeded, Ecuador in 1S33 was added. Vene¬ 
zuela separated from the other states in 
1829, but rejoined them the following year. 
This union has, however, been broken up, 
and the states constitute separate and inde¬ 
pendent governments, which shall be con¬ 
sidered in their order. 

Nciv Granada is in the northwest of South 
America, and includes the Isthmus of Pana¬ 
ma. The inhabitants are descendants of 
Spaniards, Negroes, Mulattocs, Indians, &c., 
and amounted, at the latest computation, to 
1,300,000. Coarse woolens and cottons arc 
manufactured for the consumption of the 
lower classes. Gold is found in the beds of 
rivers and in mines; platinum exists on the 
Pacific shores. The other minerals, of silver, 
iron, copper, tin, and lead, are not plentiful. 
Emeralds are abundant in a river north of 
Bogota ; coal occurs on the banks of the Rio 
Sinu. The average annual value of the 
trade of Granada is estimated at 40,000,000 
francs. The imports in 1840 scarcely ex¬ 
ceeded 17,000,000 francs ; in 1843 they rose 
to 23,000,000 francs ; in 1844 they fell to 
22,000,000 francs. In 1843 the exports were 
1G,000,000 francs; in 1844, 14,000,000 
francs. The contraband trade is very large ; 
the trade is divided in the proportions of 


Jamaica and England.13,000,000 francs. 

France. 3,760;«00 “ 

United States. 1,000,000 “ 

Island of Curacao. 820,000 “ 

Spain. 010,000 “ 

Venezuela and Peru, each. 750,000 “ 


The imports from tho United States are 
flour, salt goods, drugs, &c. The port of 
Carthagcna on the coast is one of the finest 
harbors in the world. The port of Panama 
conducts chiefly a coasting trade. A line of 
steamships carry the English mail from 
Cliagres to Valparaiso. The West India 
steamers leave the mail at the isthmus to be 
carried across to that point. 

Venezuela. —“ The Republic of Venezuela 
is a vast, fertile and splendid region; magni¬ 
ficent rivers, fertile forests, high mountains, 
low alluvial districts, and islands, and plains, 
are its remarkable features. Its name is de¬ 
rived from a fancied resemblance to Venice 
in the first Indian villages discovered. The 
republic is divided into thirteen provinces, of 
which Caruccas is the most, important. The 
provinces - have their governors, and send 
two members to the senate. The govern¬ 
ment and laws are lodged in a President, 
Vice-President, Senate, House of Represen¬ 
tatives, &c. Caraccas has a population of 
50,000. Its port is La Guayra. The inha¬ 
bitants of the towns and villages of Vene¬ 


zuela are chiefly farmers. The people and 
government have acted, it is said, since their 
independence, with more wisdom than any 
of the Spanish republics, except Chili. The 
Orinoco River is 1600 miles long, and re¬ 
ceives innumerable tributaries. It is naviga¬ 
ble for large vessels five hundred miles—it 
has several mouths. The regions drained by 
this river arc in wilderness. A steam navi¬ 
gation of its waters would work miracles in 
a short time. Many movements have of late 
been made to bring about such a result, with 
which the reader is doubtless familiar.” 

EXPORTS OF VENEZUELA -1845. 


Great Britain and British Colonies.$1,150,751 

United States. 1,370,590 

Denmark and Colonies. 441,336 

Germany, Bremen, and Hamburg. 701,085 

Spain and Colonies.. 1,012,747 

France and French West Indies. 477,494 

Holland and Curacoa. 208,135 

Mexico. 84,554 

Granada and Goajiara. 0,000 

Iluyti. 540 

Sardinia. 43,557 

Austria. 22,000 

Other Countries. 704,000 


Total.$5,592,159 

Or in £ sterling. 894,745 


The imports in the same time, including coin, from 
all countries, were $4,901,727, or in £793,877. 

Paraguay, though nominally included in 
the Argentine Confederation, has scarcely 
ever joined the association. It was early un¬ 
der the government of the Jesuits, and on the 
war occurring between Spain and Portugal, 
the Indians took sides against the latter. 
The suppression of the Jesuits in France, 
and Spain and Portugal, was followed by 
their banishment from America. The pro¬ 
ductions of Paraguay are numerous. Quan¬ 
tities of timber are floated down to Buenos 
Ayres. Tobacco, sugar and cotton arc ex¬ 
ported ; caoutchouc and indigo grow wild; 
Paraguay tea has been exported to the 
amount of 8,000,000 lbs. The state of culti¬ 
vation is superior to that of the neighboring 
Argentine states. Mr. Robinson saw white¬ 
washed cottages among the trees, surround¬ 
ed by fields of cotton, yucca, and tobacco, In¬ 
dian corn, sugar cane, &c. The dictator 
possessed nearly half the country, in conse¬ 
quence of Jesuit confiscations. It is admin¬ 
istered for the state, and agricultural im¬ 
provements arc extended by despotic regula¬ 
tions. Rice, maize, cotton, culinary vegeta¬ 
bles arc grown, anil the breeding of horses 
and cattle promoted.' The Paraguay tea is 
said to be as much used in Chili, La Plata, 
Peru, Brazil, as China tea in England. Mr. 
McGregor remarks, if the war between 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video were ended 
—if these countries were tranquil’zed, the 
period will have arrived when a very lucra¬ 
tive trade may he carried on with the fertile 
region of Paraguay, and the countries drain¬ 
ed by the Parana and its affluents. The 
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government, of Paraguay is an anomaly in 
the present times, says McCulloch ; it ap¬ 
proaches as near an absolute despotism as 
can well be conceived ; the dictatorship of 
Sylla, in ancient Rome, being the only mo¬ 
del with which it may be compared. The 
second consul, Dr. Francia, had himself de¬ 
clared, in 1S17, dictator for life. Under his 
government the country exhibited great in¬ 
dustrial improvement. 

Ecuador, since the dissolution of the Co¬ 
lombian union, has formed an independent 
republic, governed by a president chosen for 
eight years, and a legislature of two houses. 
“ In the western region of Ecuador, Indian 
corn, plantains, yams, cacao, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, and different kinds of tropical fruits 
and vegetables are cultivated.” From the 
elevated plains and valleys of the mountain 
region, wheat is sent down to Guayaquil and 
other low districts. Towards the southern 
extremity of the Andes, there are extensive 
forests. The great plains yield wax, gum, 
resin, and sarsaparilla. In the mountain re¬ 
gion, cattle in large herds, horses, mules, 
and sheep, are pastured. Turtles are abun¬ 
dant in the Amazon ; the manta fish abounds 
on the Pacific coast, and is salted for the 
Guayaquil market. Pearls were formerly 
fished; cochineal is collected near Loxa; 
small quantities of gold, silver, lead, and 
quicksilver are found. Salt is made on the 
coast. The manufactures of Ecuador are 
more important than those of any other of 
the South American republics ; coarse wool¬ 
en and cotton stuffs are woven at many 
places in the elevated valleys. There are 
manufactures of silk, and some tanneries. 
The city of Guayaquil contains 25,000 inha¬ 
bitants. It supplies the settlements of the 
mountain coast with wine, brandy, and the 
sugars of Peru and Chili, and with European 
merchandise.* 

EXPORTS, GUAYAQUIL- 1843-1844. 

1843.. ..Cocoa,.... 15,338,970 lbs... .Value, £170,433 

1844.. .. “ .... 8,565,500 “ .... “ 105.788 

1643 ...Cotton,.... 80,000 “ .... “ 1,920 

1844.... “ ... 256,000 “ .... “ 4,618 

Peru. —The constitution of the present 

government of Peru was framed in 1828, up¬ 
on the basis of that of the United States. 
The senate and chamber of deputies are 
chosen by the people; as also is the presi¬ 
dent every four years. The Spanish system, 
which limited supply, forced the inhabitants 
of Peru to make some indispensable articles. 
Coarse cotton and woolen stuffs arc manu¬ 
factured. At Lima, arequipa. euzco, gold 
and silver vessels, utensils, trinkets, and or¬ 
naments o,re made. The internal trade is 
impeded from the want of roads. A trade in 
gums, cotton, resin, wax, sarsaparilla and 
coarse cottons, called Tucuya, are exported 


from the eastern districts to those of Brazil, 
near the Amazon. The maritime commerce 
of Peru is chiefly with the western coast and 
other republics of America, with Mexico, 
Central America, Guayaquil and Chili; to 
which countries, sugar, wine, brandy, salt 
and other articles are exported. Gold, sil¬ 
ver and saltpetre are also exported. The 
sugar mills, in the Valley of liuanuco, are 
made of wood and worked by oxen. On the 
larger estates, brass rollers are used, but with 
a single exception, the estate of Anda- 
guaylla, the proprietors adhere to the old 
practice of working by oxen by day and by 
night, throughout the year. All accounts 
agree upon the degeneracy of Peru since its 
independence. The population has decreas¬ 
ed vastly. Von Tschudi, quoted by McGre¬ 
gor, gives a frightful account of prevailing 
immorality. He says, “ the number of new¬ 
born infants exposed and found dead, is very 
great. When a dead child is picked up be¬ 
fore the church, or in the street, it is carried 
without a word of inquiry to the Pantheon. 
Frequently it is thought not worth while to 
bury it. Vultures drag about the sweltering 
carcases of infants, and devour them in the 
populous streets.” The silver mines of Pas¬ 
co are the richest in South America. There 
exist quicksilver mines at Huancabelica. 
Gold-dust and fragments are found in several 
rivers. Copper, iron, lead and sulphur exist. 

Lima is the chief city of Peru, and is ele¬ 
vated 560 feet above the level of the sea. 
The houses are low, in order to stand the 
effects of earthquakes. Population, 45,000. 
Its trade is conducted through the adjacent 
port of Callao. Capt. "Wilkes, of the United 
States’ Exploring Expedition, who visited 
Lima in 1821 and 1841, marks the change : 
“ Everything betokens poverty and decay ; a 
sad change from its former splendor and 
wealth. The country has been a scene of 
commotion and revolution for the last. 25 
years. The neglected walls and ruined tene¬ 
ments, the want of stir and life among the 
people, are sad evidences of decay. 

Callao, according to Capt. Wilkes, has 
improved. The streets have been made 
much wider, and the town has a more de¬ 
cent appearance. Water is conducted from 
the canal to the mole, and a railway takes 
the goods to the fortress, which is now con¬ 
verted into a depot. The best idea of the 
trade of Callao may be formed from the num¬ 
ber of vessels that frequent it. The usual 
number in port is about 40, in the propor¬ 
tion of 9 ships of war arid 35 merchantmen. 

The progress of Peru lias been greatly re¬ 
tarded bv Us vicious administration of gov¬ 
ernment. Monopolies of every kind have 
been established. A monopoly of naviga¬ 
ting the coasts an*d ports of Peru in steam 
vessels has been granted for ten years to Mr. 
Wheelwright. 


* McGregor, 1091.—We have adopted his language. 
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EXTORTS, PERU- 

-1839, 1S40. 



1839. 

1840. 

Bark . 

.. $50,327. 

.. 117,999 

Bullion. A-,- . 

..6,554,141. 

..7,810.740 

Chinchilla . 

... 11,016. 

9,048 

Copper, Ac . 

.. 91. (ISO. 

.. 105,210 

•* in bars . 

.. 14,037. 

.. 21,318 

Cmton . 

.. 371,800. 

.. 429,444 

Hides. 

0,859 . 

.. 19,090 

Horns. 

320. 

> - 

Sim! Nk-lls . 

550. 

. . - 

Saltpetre . 

.. 299.152. 

.. 454,712 

Sinrar. 

. .. 52,150. 

.. - 

Tin . 

01.807 . 

.. 01,918 

'Wool—vicuna . 

752. 

910 

“ sheep's . 

.. 252,082 .. 

. 295,208 

“ alpaca . 

... 397,050., 

.. 412,500 

Total Exports . 

.$8,101,349.. 

..9,741,733 

IMPORTS INTO .1 

•’ERU— 1840. 

. $1,450,000 

“ (treat Britain . 


.’ o’150*000 

“ United States . 


. 1,400,000 

“ Canton and Manilla. .. 


. 300,000 


“ Germany. 300,000 

“ Spain and Cuba. 300,000 

“ Imlv. 200,000 


Total.$10,100,000 

Uruguay , or Monte Video, has-an undula¬ 
ting and fertile soil, with a temperate cli¬ 
mate. The rains fall almost entirely during 
the winter months. Pasturage, rather than 
cultivation, characterizes the lands. The 
exports are hides, skins, hair, horns and 
jerked beef. The city of Monte Video con¬ 
tains 20,000 inhabitants. The chief trade of 
Monte Video is with Europe and Havana. 
In consequence of the siege and blockade of 
the town, no exports were made in 1844, &c. 

IMTOUTS OK MONTE VIDEO—1S35. 

Dollars Currency. 

From England..993,05-4 

Frantic.351,002 

“ Buenos Avres..275,935 

“ Braze....'..700.428 

“ United States.333.811 

“ Bremen. 17,402 

u Hamburg. 33,472 

“ Mediterranean.352,245 

“ Tortugal. 12,720 

“ Cliill.~.. 14,702 

“ Sjiain ... 3,127 


Total.$3,095,398 

Patagonia and the adjacent islands are in 
the extreme south of South America. The 
Indians are tall and bulky, averaging, it is 
said, six feet, though very exaggerated no¬ 
tions of these tall savages were once circu¬ 
lated and believed. They live under petty 
chiefs, who are possessed of but little au¬ 
thority. The Spaniards settled, in 1779, Port 
St. Julian, but speedily abandoned it. The 
coasts are not often visited by other than 
whaling ships. Little in this barbarous and 
almost unexplored country can bo worthy of 
meution. 


AMERICA.—CENTRAL. 

-“ Declined to dust! 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of the splendid trust. 

Their sceptre broken and their sword in rust, 


Have yielded io the stranger: Empty halls 
****** 

To meditate amongst decay- 

-There to track 

Fallen states -and buried greatness ; o’er a land 
Which was ! - ” 

In the antiquities of our own country, how 
much is there to excite the deepest interest 
and the most profound speculation. But yet, 
how prone are we to wander away from the 
things which are familiar, discarding them as 
worthless, to fall into ecstacies and wonder 
in regard to those afar off, and around which 
the “ enchantment” of “ distance” hangs al¬ 
luringly, If we can but wander to Palmyra, 
or by the Nile, there is at once an acme in 
the enthusiasm and frenzy of our natures. 
The noble dead, as of a hundred generations, 
seem crowding around us; they speak in 
marble and in monument; in hieroglyphic 
and in ruin. There comes an inspiration with 
that language. All feel it. 

Alas' the old world, with its hallowed as¬ 
sociations and memories, has been admired 
and mourned, and sung by genius and poetry, 
and romance, for generations and genera¬ 
tions. But where is the pen and the pencil 
that have seized upon the marvels of the 
new world, explored them eagerly, and traced 
in living colors the memorials of its myriad 
and unknown dead 1 A gloomy curtain haugs 
over all the past. We see nothing, and we 
know nothing behind. We seek in vain to 
remove that curtain. But fancy, and conjec¬ 
ture, and reason, will not be still. There are 
monuments which betoken an antiquity, and 
a far back antiquity, of which all other evi¬ 
dence is lost. We are pointed to men, and 
heroes, and nations, gone forever from the 
spots we inhabit! They were not as we, yet 
were they not less, perhaps, in many exalted 
; characteristics. A giant race of animals 
were contemporary, of which there remain 
to us but the fossil bones. Who were these 
men—whence did they emanate—what is 
their antiquity—how their civilization, arts 
and progress—in what manner has the sun 
of empire and existence set upon them for¬ 
ever? What lessons might this antiquity 
teach, but what know we of it all ? Yet we 
wander away to Greece and to Rome to hunt 
after dead men and their works ! Dead men 
and nations, and their works, are scattered 
.every where around us, unheeded, we had 
almost said, contemned. 

With the map of Central America extended 
upon the table, for it is to this particular field 
we are to confine ourselves now, it would be 
impossible not to fall into something like the 
train of thought with which our paper opens. 
We have only to regret that space and time 
prevent its indulgence to the extent our hu¬ 
mor inclines. The reader will run far beyond 
the meagre limits of our sketch. 

| Central America, or Guatemala, extends 
[ from about 8 to 18° north latitude, and 82 to 
94 west longitude. The area, including the 
[ Mosquito territory, previously described by 
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us,* is 120,000 square miles. Mexico, Hon¬ 
duras, New-Granada and the oceans bound it. 

We shall sketch the antiquities, as they 
are called, of this region, and then descend¬ 
ing to the present times, describe the ap¬ 
pearance of the country, the soil, climate, 
population and resources. 

Central America has been explored by M. 
Dupaix, Del Rio, M. Waltleck, and our own 
countryman, Mr. Stephens, whose lately 
published volumes upon the subject have 
been received with extraordinary interest 
throughout the world, and have been uni¬ 
versally read and admired. None of these 
travelers, however, claim to have more than 
penetrated the crust, whilst the deep bowels 
remain as for ages undisturbed. Whole re¬ 
gions have been but slightly and imperfectly 
scanned. What new wonders they may re-1 
veal, may be conjectured from past results. 
Is it improbable the key will yet be found ? 
The pyramids which were dumb to Homer 
and Herodotus—to the men who gazed stu¬ 
pidly upon them ‘or ages—have been taught 
to speak a language, at last, a child might 
understand. The liosetta stone may exist 
here too. 

In reference to this point, Mr. Stephens 
relates an extraordinary statement, made to 
him by a certain padre, about the truth of 
which he does not seem in any degree faith¬ 
less. The reader may receive it with as 
much allowance as he pleases. 

“ The padre asserted, that four days on 
the road to Mexico, on the other side of the 
great Sierra, was a living city, large and popu¬ 
lous, occupied by Indians, precisely in the 
same state as before the discovery of America. 
He had heard of it many years before at the 
village of Chajul, and was told by the vil¬ 
lagers that from the topmast ridge of the 
Sierra, the city was distinctly visible. He 
was then young, and with much labor 
climbed to the naked summit of the Sierra, 
from which, at the height of ten or twelve 
thousand feet, he looked over an immense 
plain, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and saw, at a great distance, a large 
city spread over a great space, and with tur¬ 
rets whito and glittering in the sun. The! 
traditionary accounts of the Indians at Cha¬ 
jul, is that no white man has ever reached 
this city; that the inhabitants speak the 
Maya language; are aware that a race of 
strangers have conquered the whole country 
around, and murder any white man who at¬ 
tempts to enter their territory. They have 
no coin or circulating medium; no horses, 
cattle, mules, or domestic animals, except 
fowls, and the cocks they keep underground 
to prevent their crowing being heard. 

“ If he is right, a place is left where In¬ 
dians and an Indian city exist, as Cortez and 
Alvarado found them. There are living men 


* See Commercial Review, vol. v. Art. West In¬ 
dia Islands. $c. 


who can solve the mystery that hangs over 
the rained cities of America, perhaps who 
can go to Copan and read the inscriptions on 
its monuments. No subject more attractive 
and exciting presents it self to my mind, and 
the deep impression of that night will never 
be effaced. 

Can it be true—being now in my sober 
senses? Ido verily believe there is much 
ground to suppose that what the padre told 
us is authentic. That the region referred to 
does not acknowledge the government of 
Guatemala—lias never been explored—and 
that no white man ever pretends to enter it, 
I am satisfied. From other sources we heard 
that from that Sierra, a large ruined city was 
visible ; and we were told by another person, 
who had climbed to the top of the Sierra, 
but on account of the dense cloud resting 
upon it, had been unable to see anything. 
At all events, the belief at the village of Cha¬ 
jul is general, and a curiosity is roused that 
burns to be satisfied.” 

The ruins of Central America have been 
thus distributed: 

1. Ruins of Copan .—These are in a fertile 
valley, and are on the batiks of a small stream 
called the Copan, tributary to the Motagna. 
They extend along the river two miles. Th§ 
temple here discovered is over six hundred 
feet fronting the river, and from sixty to 
ninety feet high. It is made of hewn stones, 
three to six feet long. Ranges of steps rise 
upon the sides. 

“ Of the moral effect of'the 'monuments them¬ 
selves,” says Mr. Stephens, “ standing as they do 
in the depths of a tropical forest, silent and solemn, 
strange in design, excellent in sculpture, rich in or¬ 
nament, different; from the works of any other peo¬ 
ple—their uses and pnrposes, their whole history so 
entirely unknown, with hieroglyphics explaining all, 
but perfectly unintelligible, 1 shall not pretend to 
convey an idea. The tone which pervades the ruins 
is that of deep solemnity. An imaginative mind 
might he infected with superstitious feelings. From 
constantly calling them by that name in our inter¬ 
course with the Indians, xve regarded these solemn 
memorials as idols—objects of adoration and cere¬ 
monial worship.” 

2. Ruins of Quirigua .—These are a pyra¬ 
midal structure, similar to the temple, but 
much smaller, and a colossal head six feet in 
diameter. Other monuments exist, even 
larger than those of Copan. Mr. Stephens, 
quoted by Mr. McGregor, for we have not 
his work before its, and have not read it for 
several years, says: 

“ Of one thing there is no doubt., a large city once 
stood there ; and except for a notice taken from Mr. 
O.’s notes, and inserted by the Scnors Fayes in a 
Guatemala paper after the visit, which found its 
way to this country and Europe, no account of its 
existence has ever before been published. For cen¬ 
turies it lias lain its completely buried as if covered 
with the lava of Vesuvius. Every traveler from 
Y/.abal to Guatemala lias passed within three hours 
of it—we ourselves had done the same—and yet 
there it lay, like the rock-built city of Edom, un¬ 
visited, unsought, and utterly unknown.” 

3. Ruins of Palenqne. —These, it is said, 
were first discovered by n party of Spaniards, 
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as early as 1750: but the fact was not known 
in Europe until the publication of Dupaix’s 
work. 

“ The Indians and people of Palenque say, that 
they cover a space of sixty miles. In a series of 
well-written articles in our own country, they have 
been set down as ten times larger than New-York ; 
and lately I have seen an article in some of the 
newspapers referring to our expedition, which re¬ 
presents the city discovered hv us as having been 
three times as large as London ! 

“ The Indians and inhabitants of Palenque really 
know nothing of the ruins personally, and the 
other accounts do not rest upon any sufficient, foun¬ 
dation. The whole country, for miles around, is 
covered with a dense forest of gigantic trees, with a 
growth of bush and underwood unknown in the 
wooded deserts of our own country, and impenetra¬ 
ble in any direction, except by cutting a way by a 
Machete. What lies buried in the forest, it is im¬ 
possible to say, of my own knowledge ; without a 
guide, we might have gone within a hundred lect of 
all the buildings without disco vering one of them. 
Captain Del Rio, the lirst explorer with men and 
means at command, states in his report, that in the 
execution of his commission, he cut down and burnt 
all the woods. He does not say how far, but, judg¬ 
ing from the breaches and excavations made in the 
interior of the buildings, probably for miles around. 
Captain Dupaix, ac»ing under a royal commission, 
and with all the resources such a commission would 
give, did not discover any more buildings than those 
mentioned by Del Rio, and we saw only the same ; 
but having the benefit of them as guides, at least of 
Del Rio, for at that time we had not seen Dupaix’s 
work, we of course saw things v-hich escaped their 
observation, just as those who come after us will 
see what escaped ours. 

“ The palace in which Mr. Stephens resided,” lie 
says, “ stands on an artificial elevation of an oblong 
form, 40 feet high, 310 feet front and rear, and 200 
feet on each side. The elevation was formerly 
faced with stone, which has been thrown down by 
the growth of trees, and its form is hardly distin¬ 
guishable. 

“ The building stands with its face to the east, 
and measures 228 feet front by 180 deep. Its height 
is not more than 25 feet, and all around it had a 
broad projecting cornice of stone. The front con¬ 
tains 14 doorways, about nine feet wide each, and 
the intervening piers are between six and seven 
feet wide. On the left, in approaching the palace, 
eight of the piers have fallen down, as also has the 
corner on the right, and the terrace underneath is 
crumbled with the ruins. But six piers remain en¬ 
tire, and the rest of the front is open. 

“ Another portion was inclosed by a richly orna¬ 
mented border, about tenject wide rind six high, of 
which only a part now remains. The principal per¬ 
sonage stands in an upright position, and in profile, 
exhibiting an extraordinary facial angle of about 
forty-five degrees. The upper part of the head 
seemed to have been compressed and lengthened, 
perhaps by the same process employed upon the 
heads of the Choctaw and Flat-head Indians of our 
own country. The head represents a different 
species from any now existing in that region of 
country ; and supposing the statutes to be images of 
living personages, or the creations of artists accord¬ 
ing to their ideas of perfect figures, they indicate a 
race of people now lost and unknown. The head¬ 
dress is evidently a plume of feathers ; over the 
shoulders is a short covering, decorated with studs 
and a breast-plate ; part of the ornament of the gir¬ 
dle is broken.; the tunic is probably a leopard’s skin ; 
and the whole dress, no doubt, indicates the costume 
of this unknown people. lie holds in his hand a 
staif or sceptre, and opposite his hands are the marks 
of three hieroglyphics, which have decayed or broken 
off. At liis feet are two naked figures seated cross- 
legged, and apparently suppliants. The hierogly¬ 
phics doubtless tell its story. The stucco is of ad¬ 
mirable consistency, and hard as stone. It was 
painted, and in dillurcnt places about it we dis¬ 


covered the remains of red, blue, yellow, black, and 
white. 

“ The piers, which are still standing, contained 
other figures of the same general character, but 
which, unfortunately, are more mutilated, and from 
the declivity of the terrace, it was difficult to set up 
the camera lucida in such a position as to draw 
them. 

“The piers which have fallen are, no doubt, en¬ 
riched with the same ornaments. Each one has 
some specific meaning ; and the whole, probably, 
presented some allegory or history ; and when en¬ 
tire and painted, the effect in ascending the terrace 
must have been imposing and beautiful. 

“ The whole court-yard was overgrown with 
trees, and it was incumbered with ruins several 
feet high, so that the exact architectural arrange¬ 
ments could not bo seen. 

“ About a mile and a half from the village, we 
came to a range of elevations extending to a great 
distance, and connected by a ditch, which had evi¬ 
dently formed the line of fortifications for the ruined 
city. They consisted of the remains of stone build¬ 
ings, probably towers, the stones w r ell cut and laid 
together, and the mass of rubbish around abounded 
in flint arrow-heads. Within this line was an ele¬ 
vation which grew more imposing as we approached 
—square, with terraces, and having in the centre a 
tower, in all 120 feet high. We ascended by steps 
to three ranges of terraces, and on the top entered an 
area, inclosed by stone walls and covered with hard 
cement, in many places still perfect. Thence xve 
ascended by stone steps to the top of the tower, the 
whole of which was formerly covered with stucco, 
and stood as a fortress at the entrance of the great 
city of Utalan, the capital of the Quichi Indians. 

“ This was the first appearance of strangers in 
Utalan, the capital of the great Indian kingdom, the 
ruins of which were now’ under our eyes, once the 
most populous and opulent city out of the whole 
kingdom of Guatemala.” 

In regard to the antiquity of the ruins 
every where so profusely scattered through 
out Central America, speculations have mul¬ 
tiplied, as is most natural. Different views 
have been held and abandoned. The subject 
is as yet involved in doubt and incertitude, 
though so far as the researches of Mr. Ste¬ 
phens extend, they seem to have satisfied 
his miud, that the vast cities, and towns, and 
monuments discovered, were the workman¬ 
ship aud habitations of the people conquered 
by the Spaniards, and not of any|former and 
i obliterated nation. We give liis views upon 
I this point: 

i “ My opinion on this question has been 
fully and freely expressed, that they are not 
the works of people passed away and whose 
history is lost, but of the same raco who in¬ 
habited the country at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, or of some not very distant proge¬ 
nitors. Some were probably in ruins; but, 
in general, I believe that they were occupied 
by the Indians at the time of the Spanish in¬ 
vasion. The grounds of this belief are in¬ 
terspersed throughout these pages; they are 
interwoven with so many facts and circum¬ 
stances, that I do not recapitulate them ; and, 
in conclusion, I shall only refer briefiy to 
those arguments which I consider the 
strongest that are urged against this belief. 

“ The first is the entire absence of all tra¬ 
ditions, But, I may ask, is this not accounted 
for by the unparalleled circumstances which 
attended the conquest and subjugation of 
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Spanish America ? Every captain or disco¬ 
verer, on first planting the royal standard on 
the shores of a new country, made proclama¬ 
tion according to a form drawn up by the 
most eminent divines and lawyers in Spain, 
the most extraordinary that ever appeared in 
the history of mankind, entreating and re¬ 
quiring the inhabitants to acknowledge and 
obey the Church as the superior and guide of 
the Universe, the holy father called the Pope, 
and His Majesty as king and sovereign lord 
of these islauds and of the terra firma; and 
concluding, 1 but if you will not comply, or 
maliciously delay to obey my injunction, 
then, with the help of God, I will enter your 
country by force; I will carry on war against 
you with the utmost violence; I will subject 
you to the yoke of obedience to the Church 
and king; I will take your wives and your 
children, and make them slaves, and sell or 
dispose of them according to His Majesty’s 
pleasure; I will seize your goods, and do you 
all the mischief in my power, as rebellious 
subjects, who will not acknowledge or sub¬ 
mit to their lawful sovereign; and I protest, 
that all the bloodshed and calamities which 
shall follow are to be imputed to you, and not 
to His Majesty, or to me, or the gentlemen 
who serve under me.’ 

“ The conquest and subjugation of the 
country were carried out in the unscrupulous 
spirit of this proclamation. The pages of the 
historian are dyed with blood; and, sailing 
on the crimson stream, as master pilot at the 
helm, appears the leading, stern, and steady 
policy of the Spaniards, surer and more fatal 
than the sword, to subvert all the institutions 
of the natives, and to break up and utterly 
destroy all the rites, customs, and associa¬ 
tions, that might keep alive the memory of 
their fathers and their ancient condition. 

“ The graves cry out for the old historian, 
and the mouldering skeletons of cities con¬ 
firm Herrera’s account of Yucatan, that ‘ there 
were so many and such stately stone build¬ 
ings, that it was amazing. And the greatest 
wonder was, that, having no use of any metals, 
they were able to raise such structures, which 
seem to have been temples, for their houses 
were all of timber, and thatched.’ And again 
he says, * for the space of twenty years there 
was snch plenty throughout the country, and 
the people multiplied so much, that men said 
the whole province looked like one town.’ ” 

Let us now, from the unknown, proceed to 
the known, and take a practical view of Central 
America as it is presented at the present day. 

The valley countries are fertile, and there 
are mountain elevations of from 5 to 13,000 
feet. The coasts on both oceans are unhealthy. 
The climate varies. According to McGregor 
it freezes on the highest table-lands in winter. 
At Guatemala the dry season extends from 
November until June. The other months 
are rainy and stormy. The thermometer 
ranges between 56° the lowest and 8G Q the 


highest. On the Pacific the temperature is 
hotter and healthier than on the Atlantic. 
The population has been estimated as 
1,500,000 : viz., 125,000 European races, 
500,000 mixed, 875,000 Indians. There are 
mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, and mercury. 
They are much neglected. Jasper and marble 
are worked. Brimstone and salt are collec¬ 
ted. Forests of valuable woods abound. 
The trees are sometimes 35 feet in circum¬ 
ference, and 90 in height. There are very 
large lakes. The rivers ave numerous, but 
short. Mr. Stephens has a most interesting 
description of the Usumasiula, the largest 
river of Central America. 

On the banks of the River Dulce is a small 
town called Yzabcl. San Juan is at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, and 
receives its produce, hides, indigo, &c. 
Omoa receives goods destined for Guatemala, 
and St. Salvador. Comayagna , Tegucigalpa, 
and Truxillo. are in the province of Hondu¬ 
ras ; the last named has 4,000 inhabitants. 

New Guatemala, the capital of Central 
America, is on an undulating plain, 4,961 
feet above the level of the sea. The houses 
are low and stout, from the danger of earth¬ 
quakes, and contain a population of 40,000. 
The city is famed for its religious celebra¬ 
tions. “ The processions, in honor of the 
Virgin and others, are frequent. All the 
streets, through which the processions pass, 
are strewn with pine leaves, and adorned 
with arches decorated with evergreens and 
flowers. From the long balconies and win¬ 
dows are displayed curtains of crimson silk, 
and flags with various devices. At the cor¬ 
ners arc erected altars within huge arbors 
of evergreens, and in these altars pictures 
and silver ornaments, borrowed from the 
churches, arc conspicuous, and surmounted 
with' flowers. , The plain, or the valley of 
Guatemala, is pre-eminent for the vari¬ 
ety and brilliancy of its floral kingdom. 
These flowers are in profusion devoted to 
the embellishment of the religious proces¬ 
sions.” 

Old Guatemala is at an elevation of 5,817 
feet. It was the capital, but was destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1773. The old inhabitants 
and their descendants cling to the ruins, and 
are in number 15,000. 

; Mr. Stephens says :— 

“ On each side were the ruins of churches, con¬ 
vents and private residences, large and costly, some 
lying in masses, some with fronts still standing, 
richly ornamented with stucco, cracked and yawn¬ 
ing, roofless, without doors anil windows, and trees 
growing inside above the walls. Many of the 
houses have been repaired. The city is partly re¬ 
peopled, and presents a strange appearance of ruin 
and recovery. The inhabitants, like the dwellers 
over the buried Herculaneum, seemed to entertain 
no fears of renewed disaster. The great volcanoes 
of Agua and Fuego look down upon it. In the cen¬ 
tre of the plaza there is a large stone fountain, anil 
it is surrounded by magnificent buildings. The 
former palace ol' the Captain-General, displaying 
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the armorial bearings granted by the Emperor 
Charles V., the • loyal ami noble city,’ and sur¬ 
mounted by a statue of St. James, on horseback, 
armed and brandishing a sword, and the rootless 
and dilapidated cathedral, a vast edifice 300 feet 
long, lit) broad, nearly 70 feet high, and lighted by 
50 windows, are monuments which tell us that La 
Antigua was one of the most superb cities of Ame¬ 
rica, and to which Alvarado gave the name of 4 The 
City of St. James of Gentlemen.' " 

Totonicapan contains a population of 
12.000, an<{ manufactures earthenware, uten¬ 
sils, woolen cloths, &c. Quczaltcnango 
contains 140,000, with some coarse manu¬ 
factures. Cohan lias 14,000. Salamc , 5,000. 
Gualan, 10,000. Mr. Stephens describes the 
last:— 

“Towards evening we strolled through the town. 
It stands upon a table ofbreccia rock at the junction 
of two noble rivers, and is encircled by a belt of 
mountains. One principal street, the houses of one 
story, with piazzas in front, terminates in a plaza 
or principal square, at the head of which stands a 
large church with a gothic door, and before it, at a 
distance often or twelve yards, was a cross of about 
2fl feet high. The population is about 10,000, chiefly 
mestizoes. Leaving the plaza, we walked down to 
the motugua ; on the bank a boat was in process of 
construction, about fifty feet long and ten wide, en¬ 
tirely of mahogany ; near to it a party of men and 
women were lording the stream, carrying their 
clothes above their heads, and around a point three 
women were bathing. There are no ancient, asso¬ 
ciations connected with this place, but the wildness 
of the scene, the clouds, the tints of the sky and the 
setting sun reflected upon the mountains, were 
beautiful. At dark we returned to our house. Ex¬ 
cept for the companionship of some thousands of 
ants, which blackened the candles and covered 
everything perishable, wc had a room to ourselves. 
Early in the morning wc were served with choco¬ 
late and a small roil of sweet bread. Towards 
evening the wiiole town was in commotion, prepa¬ 
ratory to the great fete of Santa Lucia. Early next 
morning, the firing of muskets, petards and rockets 
announced the arrival of this lady, one of the holiest 
saints of the calendar, and next to San Antonio, the 
most renowned for working miracles.” 

Rcalcjo is a seaport on the Pacific, anti 
exports mahogany, cctlar, &e., to Pern anti 
Chili. The harbor is most capacious. Leon 
is the capital of the State of Nicaragua ; 
anti, from a population of 30,000, has greatly 
'declined. The population, in 1820, was 
14,000. 

“ In walking through, its streets,” says Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, “ I observed palaces in which nobles had 
lived, dismantled and roofless, and occupied by half 
starved wretches, pictures of misery and want, and 
on one side an immense field of ruins, covering half 
the city. I must confess that I felt a degree of un¬ 
easiness in walking the streets of Leon that I never 
felt in any city of the East. My change of dress did 
not make my presence more acceptable, ami the 
eagle on my hat attracted particular attention. At 
every corner was a group of scoundrels who stared 
at me as if disposed to pick a quarrel. With some 
my ofiicial character made me an object of suspi¬ 
cion, for in their disgraceful fights they thought that 
the eyes of the whole world were upon them, 
and that England, France and the United States 
were secretly contending for the possession of their 
interesting country.” 

Scha and Valladolid arc unimportant. In 
the neighborhood of Tegucigalpa arc mines 
of gold, silver, copper and iron. St. Salva¬ 


dor has 16,000 inhabitants, who are indus¬ 
trious, and manufacture iron and cotton. In 
the vicinity of St. Vincent are plantations of 
indigo and tobacco. St. Miguel is noted 
for its fairs. Sacatccoliica contains 8,000 
inhabitants. Fancy shell-work is manufac¬ 
tured at Sonzonante, on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, and exported. Sugar is also grown 
in the neighborhood, and exported. Agua- 
chappa has 8,000 population. In the vicinity 
of Santa Anna are plantations of indigo and 
the best sugar ; also, iron mines which are 
worked. Mctapa, Managua and Masaya arc 
unimportant. Granada, on the banks of the 
Nicaragua Lake, has 14,000 inhabitants. 
Cacao is raised about the city of Nicaragua. 
Segovia and Comilan are small towns. 

The roads through Central America are 
execrable. 

The agricultural productions are various. 
Wheat, barley and fruits abound on the ta¬ 
ble-lands. Indian corn is the principal arti¬ 
cle of food, llice is grown. Sugar-cane, 
indigo, cochineal, tobacco and cotton are 
widely cultivated. Mr. Stephens describes 
a hacienda or estate engaged in producing 
cochineal. 

“ In the yard were four oxen grinding sugar-cane, 
and behind was the nopol , or cochineal plantation, 
one of the largest in the Antigua. The plant is a 
species of cactus, set out in rows like Indian corn ; 
and at the time I speak of, it was about four feet, 
high. On every leaf was pinned with a thorn a 
piece of cane, in the hollow of which were thirty or 
forty insects. These insects cannot move, but 
breed, and the young crawl out and fasten upon the 
leaf; when they have once fixed, they never move ; 
a light film gathers over them, and as they feed, the 
leaves become mildewed and white. At the end of 
the dry season some of the leaves are ent olf and 
hung up in a store-house for seed, the insects are 
brushed off from the rest and dried, and are then 
sent abroad to minister to the luxuries and elegance 
of civilized life, and enliven with their bright colors 
the saloons of London, Paris, and St. Louis in Mis¬ 
souri. The crop is valuable but uncertain, as an 
early frost may destroy it; and sometimes all the 
workmen of the hacienda are taken away for sol¬ 
diers at the moment when they are most needed for 
its culture. The situation was ravishingly beauti¬ 
ful, at the base and under the shade of the 
Volcano de Agua, and the view was bounded on all 
sides by mountains of perpetual green ; the morning 
air was soft, and balmy, but pure and refreshing. 
With good government and laws, with one’s friends 
around, I never saw a more beautiful spot on 
which man could desire to pass his allotted time on 
earth.” 

Immense herds of eattlc are reared in the 
pasture lands. Manufactures arc, of course, 
in a primitive state. A cotton factory is 
described near Realejo, built by an Ameri¬ 
can, and owned by another, from which 
something was anticipated. 

“ Of the trade and navigation of this coun¬ 
try,” says Mr. McGregor, “ no statisti¬ 
cal account can be obtained. Small ves¬ 
sels from the West Indies and the United 
States, and occasionally from Europe, fre¬ 
quent the coast, and carry on a trade chiefty 
contraband in consequence of the pernicious 
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system of high duties, which the government 
of the day, in some mischievous form or 
other, has' attempted to establish. Vessels 
from the western coast of America also land 
various articles. Costa Rica has separated 
from the other states. Salvador may also 
be said to act independently. Guatamala is 
still under the sway of the Indian Carrera. 
Nicaragua has its separate misrule, and 
Honduras has published its distinct adminis¬ 
tration and custom laws. The tonnage du¬ 
ties for anchorage are four reals, or about 
two sliillings per ton for native vessels, and 
double that amount for foreign vessels. 
These were the rates established in 1837 for 
all the other states. Export duties, as well 
as import, arc also attempted to be levied,! 
but at such irregular and changeable rates, 
that we have not been able to procure cor¬ 
rect data to enable us to give tabular state¬ 
ments, or tarilf, for any of the states of 
Central America. 

ALABAMA.— Its History, Progress, 
Resources, etc. —The thrilling and roman- 
tice, yet terribly fatal adventures of Do Soto, 
introduced the European i’or the first time to 
the wilds of Alabama. After a long and dis¬ 
astrous march through Florida and Alabama, 
the once splendid cavalcade of this heroic yet 
fated chieftain arrived by the waters of the 
beautiful Coosa. The far-lamed province of 
this name extended over three hundred miles, 
and embraced the present counties of Chero¬ 
kee, Benton, Talladega, and Coosa. The 
chief of Coosa met the warrior, riding in a 
chair, supported upon the backs of several of 
his people in great state, and extended to him 
the hospitalities of the town. He even in¬ 
vited the Spaniards to settle in the country, 
professing a friendship which covered and 
concealed the most deadly and implacable 
hostility. From Coosa the expedition ad¬ 
vanced towards the Tallapoosa, and even¬ 
tually to the town of Tallasse. Crossing 
the Tallapoosa, it advanced towards the re¬ 
sidence of the chief, Tuscaloosa, whose son 
had been dispatched to invite De Soto into 
his extensive dominions. The haughty 
chief received the Spaniards without the 
least expression of admiration or surprise, 
though with apparent cordiality. His speech 
was a model of laconic eloquence, and the in¬ 
terview is supposed to have taken place in 
the present county of Montgomery. The 
expedition reached soon after the banks of the 
Alabama, where a fatal disease broke out in 
the camp, which is said to have been avoided 
by those who used in their food the ashes of 
a weed recommended by the Indians. The 
Mobilian chief was retained in a condition of 
semi-captivity, but found means with his 
leading men to plot the destruction of the 
party of De Soto, which had reached his capi¬ 
tal, Maubilia. (Mr. Pickett supposes it to 


have been on the north bank of the Alabama, 
at a place now called Choctaw Bluffs, about 
twenty-five miles above the confluence of the 
Alabama and the Tombigbee.) The descrip¬ 
tion of this town is interesting. 

“ It stood by the side of a large river, upon a beau¬ 
tiful plain ; and consisted of eighty handsome houses, 
each capacious enough to contain a thousand men. 
They all fronted a large public square. They were 
encompassed by a high wall, made of immense 
trunks of trees, set deep in the ground and close to¬ 
gether, strengthened with cross-timbers, and with 
large vines. A thick mud plaster, resembling hand¬ 
some masonry, concealed the woo 1 work; while 
port-holes were abundant, together with towers ca- 
| pab'.e of containing eight men each, at the distance 
of fifty paces apart. The eastern and western, gate 
opened into the town.” 

At this place the savages openly threw off 
the mask, and precipitated themselves upon 
De Soto, in one of the most terrible and dis¬ 
astrous battles recorded in the annals of his¬ 
tory. Ten thousand Mobilians were in arms, 
with desperate frenzy, and determined, at one 
blow, to annihilate the ranks of the insolent 
invaders of their soil. Prodigies of valor were 
exhibited upon both sides. The Indians 
fought in the streets, or on the house-tops, 
and even when hewed down in fearful num¬ 
bers, uttered no cry for quarter. 

“ The battle, which now waxed hotter and more 
sanguinary than ever, cannot be as graphically de¬ 
scribed as'the heroic deeds on either side deserve. 
Often the Indians drove the troops out of the town, 
and as often they returned with increased despera¬ 
tion. Near the* wall lay a large pool of delicious 
water, fed by many springs. It was discolored ’now 
with Wood. ’ Here soldiers fell down to slake the in¬ 
tense thirst created by heat and wounds ; and those 
who were able rose again, and once more pitched 
into a combat., characterized by the most revolting 
destruction of human life. For some time the young 
females joined in the fight, and they now contended, 
side by side, with the foremost warriors, sharing 
the indiscriminate slaughter. Heated with excite¬ 
ment, smarting with his wounds, and provoked with 
the unsubdued fierceness of the natives. De Soto, 
rushed out alone by the gate, threw liiiriseif into his 
saddle, and charged the town ; calling in a loud 
voice, upon “ Our Lady and Santiago,” he forced his 
charger over hundreds of fighting men and women, 
followed by the brave Wuno Tobar. While opening 
lanes through the savage ranks, and sprinkling his 
tracks with blood, be rose, on one occasion, to throw 
his lance into a gigantic warrior; at that, instant a 
powerful winged arrow went deep into the bottom of 
bis thigh. Unable to extract it or to sit in his sad¬ 
dle. lie continued to fight until the end of the battle, 
standing in his stirrups. Everywhere that mighty 
son of Spain now gorged upon Alabama blood. Ilis 
fearless bounds filled the boldest soldier with renew¬ 
ed courage. 

“ At length the houses were set on fire ; and tho 
wind blew the smoke and flames in all directions, 
adding horror to the scene. The flames ascended 
in mighty volume ! The sun went down, hiding 
himself from the awful sight i Maubilia was in 
ruins, and her inhabitants destroyed !” 

In this battle, which lasted nine hours, 
eighty-two Spaniards were slain, or died af¬ 
terwards from wounds, and forty-five horses 
perished, an irreparable loss in their condi¬ 
tion. The camp equipage, baggage, clothes, 
medicine, hooks, armor, pearls, flour, and 
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wine, were consumed in the flames of the 
burning town. The Mobilians were almost 
entirely annihilated, their slain being esti¬ 
mated, in one account, at 2,500 ; and in an¬ 
other, at 11,000. The fate of the chief, Tus¬ 
caloosa, is involved in doubt. 

Do Soto had been expecting the vessels of 
Maldinado to arrive at Pensacola, and learned 
at Maubilia that they had actually arrived. 
Notwithstanding this, and the knowledge of a 
conspiracy among some of the leaders in the 
camp, to abandon his fortunes, he came to 
the sudden and desperate resolution, in the 
crippled and forlorn condition of his followers, 
to turn his back upon the shipping, and 
plunge again into the forests of the north. 
With daring intrepidity he braved the con¬ 
spirators, and by the mastery of a will and 
an intelligence, before which the proudest of 
them were accustomed to bow, he defeated 
their schemes, whilst yet only in the bud. 
Thus is it that great natures rise superior to 
every fortune, making man and the elements 
alike, and in defiance of rebellious inclina¬ 
tions, subservient to their bidding. Never 
was a stronger illustration, than that of the 
heroic De Soto, after the disasters of Maubi¬ 
lia, and in the dense and almost interminable 
forests of Alabama ! 

Crossing the Warrior, and interrupted by 
daily struggles with powerful parties of 
savages, the expedition reached the Tom- 
bigbee, near the county of Lowndes, in the 
state of Mississippi. The chief of Chickasa 
met them here, and engaged De Soto to as¬ 
sist him in some of his hostile movements 
against a neighboring tribe. Quarrels be¬ 
tween the Spaniards and the Indians, grow¬ 
ing out of the cruelty and oppressions of the 
former and the cupidity of the latter, soon 
led to a general outbreak, and an engagement, 
scarcely less sanguinary and disastrous in its 
effects than that of Maubilia. 

The subsequent fate of De Soto may be 
briefly told. After the bloody battle of Ala¬ 
bama, which was on the Yazoo River, 
in the county of Tallahatchie, he crossed 
the Mississippi, being the first, except, 
perhaps, De Vaca, to discover its waters 
—spent a year in wanderings through Ar¬ 
kansas—returning to the Mississippi at the 
town of Guachaya, below the mouth of the 
Arkansas River. Here death ended the chap¬ 
ter of his misfortunes, and left history to em¬ 
blazon his fame, as one of the bravest cap¬ 
tains and most extraordinary adventurers 
that the world has ever known. He sleeps 
beneath the waters of that great river, which 
bad never before been disturbed by the voioes 
of civilized man, l®at which has since miiffs- 
tered to the wants of millions and millions of 
a race more hardy, energetic, and adventur¬ 
ous, than even the Spaniard himself! 

“ With smiling lips,” says Mr. Gayarre, “ and 
serene brow, he cheers his companions, and swears 


them, one by one, to bear allegiance, in his hands, 
to Muscoso de Alvarado, wljjoin lie designated as his 
successor. ‘Union and perseverance, my friends,’ 
said he, * as long as the breath oflife animates your 
bodies. Do not falter in the enterprise. Spain ex¬ 
pects a richer harvest of glory, and more ample do¬ 
mains for her children.’ These are his last words, 
and then he dies. Blest be the soul of the noble 
knight, and of the true Christian! Best his mor¬ 
tal remains in peace within that oaken trunk, scoop¬ 
ed by his companions, and by them sunk many 
fathoms deep in the bed of the Mississippi!” 

The aborigines of the Southwest and of 
Florida are considered by Mr. Pickett as 
having one common character ; and he has 
furnished several illustrations, taken from 
the engravings in the work of Le Moyne. 
They wore mantles of bark and flax inter¬ 
woven, ornaments of shell, etc., and in their 
towns were storehouses, filled with garments 
of hemp, feathers of every hue, deer, panther, 
marten, and bear skins, packed in baskets. 
They strung pearls from the rivers, and shells 
around their arms, necks, and legs. The 
chiefs painted their skins in stripes, or punc¬ 
tured with needles and a blackened pigment. 
Plumes of the eagle feather adorned the 
head. Their weapons of war, in addition to 
the bow and arrow, were shields of wood or 
hides, wooden spears pointed with flint, 
swords, and Herculean clubs. The declara¬ 
tion of war was made by sticking arrows in 
the enemy’s roads with locks of hair attached. 
The chief, surrounded by his men, raised 
the war-cry, which was answered by a thou¬ 
sand voices ; he implored victory from the 
sun, and sprinkled water, in emblem of the 
enemy’s blood, which was soon to flow. 
The oracular responses of the people were 
invoked. The wife of a slain warrior might 
only marry again after her hair, which she 
had cut off and sprinkled over his grave, had 
attained its usual length. 

In laying out a town, the Indians first 
erected a mound, on which was placed the 
house of the chief and his family. At the 
foot was a square fronted by the residences 
of the lesser chiefs. The wigwams of the 
common people came next in order, etc. 
The houses were of timber, covered with 
palm, and straw', or reeds. In the colder lati¬ 
tudes, they were daubed with clay, and sum¬ 
mer and winter residences were provided. 
The chief’s house was in one instance 120 
feet by 40, and included small buildings like 
i offices. A remarkable temple was found 
upon the Savannah River at the present 
Silver Bluff. The length wms 100 and the 
breadth 40 feet. The walls were proportion¬ 
ately high, and the roof covered with a car¬ 
peting of split cane. Beautiful plumes, 
shells, and pearls, were suspended on the in¬ 
side. The entrance wms by three gates, 
guarded by gigantic and threatening wooden 
statues, whilst statues of men and women 
were arrayed around the hill. By the walls 
were boxes containing the remains of dead 
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chiefs. Chests of valuable pearls, skins, etc., 
were arranged in the centre, with mantles of 
feathers, etc. In a storehouse near by was 
contained copper pikes, bows, arrows, shields, 
etc., and other implements of warfare. 

The Indians planted peas, beans, pump¬ 
kins, corn, etc. They made cakes of persim¬ 
mons, and dug the earth with fish bones, 
puncturing it with canes for the seed. West 
of the Mississippi they made fine earthenware 
and salt. Their canoes were often of the 
most exquisit e workmanship and finish, and 
were marshaled into fleets. They wor¬ 
shiped the sun, and venerated the moon and 
certain of the stars, and even the chief, by 
the cruel sacrifice of the first born male 
child. The doctor cured his patient by suck¬ 
ing out the blood and spurting it into a bowl 
from which nursing women were accustomed 
to drink, if the subject were young and ath¬ 
letic. Sometimes the patient -was smoked with 
tobacco and weeds to produce perspiration. 

Should the reader desire to become more 
familiar with the manners and customs of the 
southern Indians, and more especially of that 
extraordinary people, the Natchez, he will 
find the fullest details in the work of Mr. 
Gayarre, to which we refer him. The third 
lecture of the second part of this work is one 
of the most graphic and eloquent, and deeply 
interesting contributions to Indian history 
anywhere to be met with. Indeed, we have 
often desired to extract it entire in our 
pages. 

At the time of Do Soto, Alabama was in¬ 
habited by the Coosas, Tallasscs, Mobilians, 
and Choctaws. Being nearly destroyed by 
his invasion, their places were filled by the 
Muscogees and Alabamas, who were of Mexi¬ 
can origin, and w r ere driven, out of that coun¬ 
try by Cortez. Wandering a long time in 
the wilderness, the Muscogees reached at last 
and settled upon the banks of the Ohio, al¬ 
most to the Wabash. They had previously 
met and vanquished the Alabamas, driving 
them to the Yazoo, whence they again drove 
them to the shores of the Alabama, near the 
confluence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa. 
Further pressed by the warlike Muscogees, 
the unfortunate Alabamas were dispersed a 
third time, and sought an asylum among the 
Choctaws and other tribes, whilst the Muco- 
gees overspread Georgia to the banks of the 
Savannah. Receiving at last into their bosom 
the relics of the Alabamas, the Tookabatches, 
the Tuskegces, who were allowed to occupy 
the forks of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, 
the Ozeallics, the lichees, and fugitives of 
the Natchez, after the terrible massacre of 
the French, the Muscogee confederacy in¬ 
creased in strength and power until it be¬ 
came the most formidable in the country, re¬ 
ceiving the name of Creek, from the number 
of beautiful rivers and streams meandering 
through its limits. 


The authorities relied upon by Mr. Pickett 
for this Indian history are the work of Le 
Clerc. Milfort, who long lived among the 
Creeks, having married the sister of McGil- 
livray, their great chieftain; the work of 
Hawkins; Adair’s History of the Indians; 
Notes of Mr Compere, a Missionary among 
the Creeks ; several old manuscripts and con¬ 
versations with old settlers and traders. 
The Big Warrior, in 1822, confirmed the ac¬ 
counts to Mr. Compere: “ My ancestors 
were a mighty people. After they reached 
the waters of the Alabama, and took posses¬ 
sion of the country, they went further—con¬ 
quered the tribes upon the Chattahoochic, 
and upon all the rivers from thence to the 
Savannah—yes, and even whipped the In¬ 
dians then living in the territory of South 
Carolina, and wrested much of their country 
from them.” 

We have only space to note a few of the 
peculiarities of the Creeks. Before the con¬ 
summation of marriage, it was necessary that 
the husband should have built a house, pro¬ 
duced and gathered a crop, made a hunt and 
brought home game, and tendered the whole 
to the girl; a good rule, which our civilized 
race might very well adopt. Divorce -was ad 
libitum, and both could marry again, though 
the woman only after the green corn dance 
was over. Marriage gave no right over the 
possessions of the wife, or the children she 
might have. Adultery was punished with 
many stripes, whoever was the guilty partyj; 
the friends inflicting them, also cutting oil* 
their ears, nose, etc., and tearing out the 
woman’s hair. When Bertram visited the 
nation in 1777, he found fifty towns, contain¬ 
ing 11,000 inhabitants, the Muscogee being 
the national tongue. The general council 
was always held in the principal town, and 
was held annually, though each town had its 
separate legislative system, like the federal 
system under which we live. The walls of the 
public buildings were daubed with rude paint¬ 
ings and sculptures, which were as insignifi¬ 
cant as writing. The green corn dance, a 
great national festival, is minutely described 
by Col. Hawkins, whom Mr. Pickett copies 
at length. The martial arrangements of the 
Creeks were peculiar. The great chief, on 
the opening of war, stuck up in public places 
a partly red stick, and sent to each subordi¬ 
nate as many pieces of sticks as days that 
must elapse before his presenting himself for 
service. These latter called up the -warriors 
with the drum, informed them of the rallying 
place, and the combatants were chosen from 
those who were the first to arrive, it being 
some disgrace to arrive too late, to fill up the 
required number. The warriors then took 
the “ medicine of war,” and were supplied 
by their wives with little bags of parched 
corn, tw r o ounces being sufficient to make a 
quart of broth, and satisfy a man for twenty- 
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four hours. This medicine of war was a i 
liquor supposed to possess a virtue in guard¬ 
ing the drinker from all dangers. The 
“ great medicine” secured entire invulner¬ 
ability, whilst the “ little medicine” only di¬ 
minished the extent of danger. Being pur -1 
gatives, they may be supposed to have had ! 
some slight etVcct in lessening the danger of' 
wounds. In their inarches, each warrior j 
placed his foot in the print of the warrior be- j 
lore him, so as to conceal a knowledge of j 
their numbers, and the last of the party care¬ 
fully concealed even that print. 

Col. Pickett devotes a chapter to the his¬ 
tory of the Choctaws, Chickasas and Chero- 
kees. The + wo former were descended from 
the Chiekemicaws, early emigrants from 
Mexico, (according to Adair,) who crossed 
the Mississippi, and inhabited the regions of 
the Yazoo, the Tombigbee and the Alabama. 
This account of their origin the Choctaws 
had lost, believing they had emerged origi¬ 
nally from a big hole in a great mound on 
the road from St. Stephens, in Alabama, to 
Jackson, Mississippi. The Chcrokces were 
originally settlers of Virginia and Carolina, 
and can be traced no further, having been 
driven westward by the whites. 

Various relics of the aborigines still exist 
upon the soil of Alabama. The mounds, 
though attributed by some to an origin an¬ 
terior to that of the Indians, our'author 
thinks arc chiefly the work of their hands. 
It is known positively that the Natchez con¬ 
structed them as late as 1730. In Alabama 
they are found upon the Tennessee, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, Alabama, Cahaba, Warrior, and 
Tombigbee rivers ; and upon being opened, 
are found to contain bones, stone ornaments, 
pottery, and sometimes copper and silver or¬ 
naments, layers of charcoal, ashes, etc. The 
practice of erecting a tumulus or mound over 
the dead has been common to most countries. 
In some cases, piles of stones were adopted 
instead, which perhaps accounts for their ap¬ 
pearance in many parts of Georgia and Ala¬ 
bama. The ditches which have been discov¬ 
ered at Cahaba, at the falls of Little River, 
etc., arc also thought by Mr. Pickett to be of 
Indian origin, contrary to the general belief 
of writers, and intended, for purposes of de¬ 
fence. lie thinks, at Cahaba there existed 
an Indian establishment, fortified with pali¬ 
sades, and that the ditch was cut around 
them. The ditch at Talladega Springs, 
which formerly had trees growing in it, sur¬ 
rounds an elevation of many acres, embracing 
a beautiful gushing spring. At Little River 
are-Jour or live .small caves which have been 
called “ Do Soth’s Rock Houses,” from the 
fact that they exhibit the marks of intelligent 
occupation. The walls have been smoothed 
by the hands of man. We give the language 
of the author: 


“ It was doubtless a strong Indian fortification, 
and long used as a safe retreat when the valleys be¬ 
low were overrun with a victorious enemy.' The 
walls were black with smoke, and everything about 
them bears evidence of constant occupation for years. 
These caves, or rock-liouses, constituted ti. most ad¬ 
mirable defence, especially with the assistance of the 
walls at the head of the peninsula. In order to get 
into the first cave, a person has to pass along a rock 
passage, wide enough only for one man. Below 
him, on his right, is the awful precipice, and on his 
left the rock wall, reaching ten feet above his head. 
A few persons in the lirsi rock-house with swords 
amt spears could keep oil' an army of one thousand 
men ; lor only one assailant being aide to approach 
at a time, could he easily dispatched and tumbled 
down the abyss below. In regard to the inner walls 
of the ditches, the author saw no cement among the 
rocks, although he had heard that that ingredient 
(never used by Indians) was to be found there.” 

The cuttings upon rocks, etc., seen in va¬ 
rious parts of Alabama, the author attributes 
also to the Indians, who used the pieces for 
the fabrication of pipes, mortars, bowls, etc. 
These cuttings are especially noticeable near 
the Tallapoosa River, and Ely ton, in the 
county of Jcllerson. We shall not undertake 
to decide such antiquarian questions, but 
leave the reader to work them out with the 
volume of Squicr before him, which Mr. 
Pickett appears to have freely consulted. 

We now come to the period when the 
French began to occupy Alabama. Bienville, 
j who is, in truth, the father of Louisiana, and 
| should have a monument at the mouth of its 
great river, departed with a force from Dau¬ 
phin Island, sailed up the bay of Mobile, and 
at the mouth of Dog River commenced to 
built a fort, warehouse, and other buildings. 
This was in 170?, and seventeen years be¬ 
fore the founding of New-Orleans 1 The 
site of Mobile was, however, removed nine 
years later to the mouth of the Mobile River, 
higher up the Alabama, where it now stands. 

“ The high floods having inundated the settle¬ 
ments arou.id Fort St. Louis tie Mobile, Bienville de¬ 
termined to place his people upon more elevated 
ground. All the inhabitants, except the garrison of 
the fort, removed upon the Mobile River, where, up¬ 
on the site of the present beautiful and wealthy com¬ 
mercial emporium of Alabama, they established 
themselves. Here Bienville built a new wooden 
fort, which, in a few years, was destroyed, to give 
place to an extensive fortress of brick, called in 
French times, Fort Condo, and in English and 
Spanish times, Fort, Charlotte. The seat of govern¬ 
ment was permanently fixed here, and the leading 
characters of the colony made Mobile their head¬ 
quarters. Only a small garrison was left at the old 
settlement at the mouth of Hog River, which, how¬ 
ever, continued to guard that point for several years 
alter this period.” 

The Carolina and Virginia traders began 
now to penetrate the western wilds, much to 
the annoyance and jealousy both of the 
Spanish-, and French. Upon the backs of 
packhorsc^ they carried from Charleston 
stores of goods, “ over creeks without bridges, 
rivers without ferries, and woods path¬ 
less and pregnant, with many dangers,” open¬ 
ing them upon the Coosa and Tallapoosa. 
To stop these interferences, Bienville fitted 
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out an expedition to locate a fort upon the 
Alabama. Passing the towns of Selma and 
Autauga, his boats were moored at the town 
of Coosawda. The fort was located at Tus- 
keegee, a most favorable position ; and the 
cannon which guarded it have become a sub¬ 
ject of curious history, After remaining in 
position fifty years, they were spiked and 
abandoned with the fortress. During the 
English possession of Alabama, the cannon 
remained at Fort Toulouse, though the fort 
was suffered to fall into decay. Some black¬ 
smiths among the Creeks removed the spikes, 
and the pieces were then used by the Indians 
for holiday amusements. On the settlement 
of Montgomery, the inhabitants brought down 
from Fort Toulouse, then called Jackson, 
some of these pieces to be used upon festi¬ 
vals, in which service they were in due time 
burst. A fragment stands now at Pollard’s 
Corner, in Montgomery. One of the cannon 
still exists at Rockford, and it is thought that 
tilt hers are in the bed of the river opposite 
the fort. The reflections which are made by 
Mr. Pickett upon the labors of Bienville 
among the savages, we think, detract from, 
rather than add to the dignity of the narra¬ 
tive. 

Passing over the nunierousTndian wars of 
the colonists, and their contests with the 
Spaniards, including the whole period of the 
charter of Crozat and the “ Mississippi Com¬ 
pany,” noticing only the arrival at Mobile, 
loaded with African slaves, of three French 
ships of war, (1721,) we arrive at a point 
when the disasters of the colony forced the 
abandonment of both Mobile and Biloxi, and 
produced the most terrible sufferings and 
mutinies at the post upon the Coosa. We 
also hurry over the chapter upon the Nat¬ 
chez massacre, which, in common with Mr. 
Gayarre, the author treats with great clear¬ 
ness and elaboration, adopting almost entire¬ 
ly the letter of Father Petit, published among 
the letters of the Jesuits, in the work of the 
Rev. Ingraham Kip, of New-York. 

Chapters seven and eight of the history of 
Alabama treat of the English in Georgia, and 
of the daring scheme of a Jesuit named Pri- 
ber, who traveled extensively among the In¬ 
dians, gaining everywhere their confidence, 
and who pretended to have in view a confe¬ 
deration of all the southern Indians, for pur¬ 
poses of industry, civilization and freedom 
from the European yoke. Being arrested, he 
died in prison at Frederika. Dr. Stevens, in 
his history of Georgia, describes him as “ a 
thorough Jesuit, an accomplished linguist, a 
deep tactician, far-sighted in his plans, and 
far-reaching in his expedients.” 

Referring to the failure of the French ex¬ 
peditions against the Chickasaws, those early 
natives of Alabama, Mr. Pickett takes occa¬ 
sion to compliment their gallantry, and to 


urge upon the rising generation of the state, 
an imitation of their example, in the main¬ 
tenance of their rights and their liberties. We 
give the passage entire, p. 352 : 

“ The Chickasaws have never been conquered. 
They could not be defeated by De Soto, with his 
Spanish army, in 1541; by Bienville, and his French 
army, and southern Indians, in 1730; by D’Arta- 
gtietie, with his French army, and northern Indians ; 
by Marquis De Vaudreucil, with his French troops 
and Choctaws, in 1752; nor by the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, Ivickapoos, Shawnees and Choctaws, who 
continually waged war against them. No! they 
were the ‘bravest of the brave and even when they 
emigrated to the territory of Arkansas, not many 
years ago, they soon subdued some tribes who at¬ 
tacked them in that quarter. 

“ Young men of northwestern Alabama and north¬ 
eastern Mississippi, remember that the bravest race 
that ever lived, once occupied the country which yon 
now inhabit—once lished in your streams, and chas¬ 
ed the elk over your vast plains ! Remember, that 
whenever that soil which you now tread was pressed 
by the feet of foes, it was not only bravely defended, 
but drenched with the blood of the invader. Will 
you ever ^disgrace that soil and the memory of its 
first occupants, by submitting to injustice and op¬ 
pression, and finally to invasion '! We unhesitating¬ 
ly give the answer for you—No, never!” 

The first volume of Mr. Pickett concludes 
with the delivery of Louisiana and Alabama 
to the English, under the treaty of 1763, and 
with some account of the expedition of Bossu 
into the interior of the country. A single ex¬ 
tract furnishes a contrast between Alabama 
as we find it, and the wlderncss out of which 
it has been so soon created : 

“ Not only were the Creeks and Alabamas at 
peace with other nations at this time, but gave evi¬ 
dences of warm and generous hospitality. They 
thronged the banks of the river, which now mean¬ 
ders along the counties of Autauga, Montgomery, 
Dallas and Lowndes, and as Itossu slowly made his 
way up the beautiful stream, greeted him with 
friendly salutations, offered him provisions, such as 
bread,'roasted turkeys, boiled venison, pancakes 
baked with nut oil, and deer tongues, together with 
baskets full of eggs of the fowl and turtle. The Groat 
Spirit had blessed them with a magnificent river, 
abounding in fish ; with delicious and cool fountains 
gushing out from 1 , the foot of the hills; with rich 
lands, that produced without cultivation, and with 
vast forests, abounding in game of every description. 
But now the whole scene is changed. The country 
is no longer half so beautiful; the waters of Ala¬ 
bama begin to be discolored ; the forests have been 
cut down ; steamers have destroyed the tinny race ; 
deer bound not over the plain ; the sluggish bear has 
ceased to roam through the swamps ; the bloody 
panther does not. spring upon its prey; wolves have 
ceased to howl upon the hills ; birds cannot be seen 
in the branches of the trees ; graceful warriors 
guide no longer their canoes, and beautiful squaws 
loiter not upon the plain, nor pick the delicious ber¬ 
ries. Now, vast fields of cotton, noisy steamers, 
huge rafts of lumber, towns reared for business, dis¬ 
agreeable corporation laws, harassing courts of jus¬ 
tice, mills, factories, and everything else that is cal¬ 
culated to destroy the beauty of a country, and to 
rob man of his quiet and native independence, pre¬ 
sent themselves to our view. 

“ The heart yearns to behold once more such a 
country as Alabama was, the first time we saw it, 
-when a boy. But where can we now go, that we 
shall not fin'd the busy American, with keen desire 
to destroy everything which nature has made love¬ 
ly 1” 
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Having treated in sufficient detail of the 
aboriginal and early French history of Ala¬ 
bama, we pass to that period which opens the 
second volume of Mr. Pickett, and which 
marks the advent of the British power in the 
state. 

At the conclusion of the long and bloody 
wars in Europe, and with the adoption of the 
pacification of Paris in 1763, France had di¬ 
vested herself of her whole North American 
interests. The western bank of the Missis¬ 
sippi, from its mouth to its source, but in¬ 
cluding the island of Ncw-Orlcans on the 
other bank, passed into the hands of Spain ; 
whilst Great Britain succeeded to Canada, all 
of the territories cast of the Mississippi as 
far south as the Bayou Iberville, together 
with Florida. The whole of Alabama and 
Mississippi,.and that portion of Louisiana 
north of a line drawn through the Bayou 
Iberville, the Amite, Lakes Maurepas and 
Ponchartrain to the sea, and east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River, became thus a British posses¬ 
sion, known until 1781 as West Florida and 
the province of Illinois. Alabama was divid¬ 
ed on the parallel of 32® 2S r between West 
Florida and Illinois, in nearly equal divi¬ 
sions ; and Montgomery and Wetumpka, 
which are but fifteen miles apart, were in 
d|fterent jurisdictions. The Florida portion 
only was then in European occupation, hav¬ 
ing Pensacola as its seat of government. 

George Johnson, the first English gov¬ 
ernor, organized the government, garrisoned 
the fort at Mobile and that of Toulouse up 
the Coosa ; but the government was purely 
military. Its earliest history was marked 
by great sufferings among the English in¬ 
habitants of Mobile, who died in great num¬ 
bers from habits of intemperance, exposure, 
and a contagious disease introduced by one 
of the regiments. From these disasters the 
French residents were spared. They lived 
a regular and abstemious life—refrained 
from spirituous liquors in summer, confined 
themselves to spring water, and for a large 
part spent the sickly months upon their 
plantations on the Tensaw and Mobile rivers, 
which were very healthy. Many of them 
lived to a great old age. The Chevalier de 
Lucere had a plantation on the first island 
below the confluence of the Tombigbee and 
the Alabama. Other islands on the Tensaw 
and Mobile were cultivated by the French 
and English, who spent their summers 
among the hills, and engaged in the product 
of tar. Lower down than Lucere’s planta¬ 
tion, were those of Campbell, Stewart, 
Andry, McGillivray, Favre, Chastang* 
Strother and Narbone. Five miles lower | 
still was the site of an old French fort, and 
eleven miles lower, the plantation of Mr. 
Lezars, which had once belonged to the 
French Intendcnt of Mobile, 


The exports of Mobile in 1772 were 
indigo, raw hides, corn, fine cattle, tallow, 
rice, pitch, bear's oil, tar, tobacco, squared 
timber, indigo seed, myrtle wax, cedar posts 
and planks, salted wild beef, pecan nuts, 
cypress and pine boards, plank of various 
woods, shingles, dried salt fish, scantling, 
sassafras, canes, staves and heading, hoops, 
oranges, and peltry. Cotton was cultivated 
in small quantities ; and a machine in use 
for separating it from the seed is thus de¬ 
scribed by Capt. Roman, (one of them was 
used by Mr. Crebs, the alleged inventor, who 
suspended canvas bags between pine trees, 
and packed in his cotton by treading down 
to the extent of 300 pounds.) 

“ It is a strong frame of four studs, each about 
four feet high, and joined above and below by strong 
transverse pieces. Across this are placed two round 
well-polislied spindles, having a small groove 
through their whole length, and by means of treadles 
are put in opposite motions. The workman sits 
behind the frame, with a thin board before him, 
upon which is placed the cotton, thinly spread, 
which the roilers receive. The lint goes through the 
rollers, and the seed falls down into a separate pile. 
The French population have much improved upon 
this plan, by a large wheel, which turns two of 
these mills with so much velocity, that seventy 
pounds of clean cotton can be made every day.” 

Fearful gales swept over West Florida, 
inundating Mobile, and running vessels up 
into the town. The houses of Mr. Crebs’ 
plantation on the Pascagoula were riddled, 
trees everywhere prostrated, herds scat¬ 
tered, crops ruined. The sea water was 
driven up the bays and rivers, whilst the 
coast and shipping suffered frightfully. The 
Chandelier island came near being entirely 
swept away; and what was remarkable, 
the mulberries all produced a second crop 
of leaves, budded, blossomed, and bore ripe 
fruit within four weeks after the gale had 
subsided. 

In the summer of 1777, the botanist, 
Bartram, made an excursion through Ala¬ 
bama. He describes Mobile as extending 
back half a mile from the river, with a few 
good buildings, occupied by the French, or 
emigrants from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the North American Colonies. Swan- 
san and McGillivray conducted the Indian 
trade, having commodious storehouses. The 
French buildings were of brick, one story, 
square, often very large, and including 
courts within. The common people lived 
in cypress frames, filled in with plaster. 
Mr. Farmer resided near the present Stock- 
ton, his extensive plantations lying up and 
down the Tensaw—surrounded by other 
thriving plantations, and the ruins of many 
which the French i%d abandoned on the 
change of government. In his journeyings, 
Bartram met a party of Georgians, nine or 
; ten in number, including women and chil¬ 
dren, who, after passing through the great 
hardships of the wilderness, are believed to 
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have been the first Anglo-American inhabi¬ 
tants of Baldwin county. 

“Returning to Mobile, the botanist presently 
embarked in a trading vessel, manned by three 
negroes, and set sail for Pearl River. Passing 
along the western coast, and reaching the mouth of 
Dog River, they there landed, and entered the woods 
for recreation. Here he saw the remains of the old 
Fort St. Louis dc la Mobile, with a few pieces of 
iron cannon, and also vast iron kettles for boiling 
tar into pitch. Pursuing his voyage, he again came 
to the shore, a few miles beyond where resided a 
Frenchman eighty years of age; he was active, 
strong and muscular; his mother, who was present, 
and who appeared to be brisk and cheerful, was one 
hundred and five years of age. Filly years previous 
to this she had landed in Mobile from la belle 
France.” 

The effects of the American Revolution be¬ 
gan now to be felt throughout the posses¬ 
sions of Louisiana and of Florida ; and Mr. 
Pickett devotes nearly one whole chapter 
to the biography and adventures of the 
family of the McGillivrays, who, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Indians, were severely felt in 
their sanguinary attacks upon the whigs of 
Georgia. The chapter is in the most finish¬ 
ed style of the author, and is evidently his 
chef d'ccuvre. A romantic interest attaches 
to the whole history of the McGillivrays. 
Lochlan, the father, a Scotch boy of 16, 
scampered off from wealthy parents at home 
and sought the Western World. Without 
money and scarcely clothes, he landed at 
Charleston, found himself among the Indian 
traders who quartered in the suburbs, and 
soon made one in their adventures. For his 
services he received a jack knife, which being 
converted into skins to be sold at Charleston, 
constituted the basis of his afterwards ex¬ 
tensive fortune. He became, in the event, 
one of the boldest and most successful 
traders, extending Ins commerce to the very 
neighborhood of Fort Toulouse. Here lie 
had the address to captivate the heart of a 
beautiful and aristocratic Indian girl, of the 
tribe of the Wind—Sehoy Marchand, the 
daughter of a former French captain at Fort 
Toulouse. Pickett describes her as a second 
Pocahontas, though we have always received 
with grains of distrust these descriptions of 
Indian beauties, prosy as the remark may 
be. Of the marriage at a trading-house, 
near Wetumpka, on the Coosa, sprang Alex¬ 
ander McGillivray, and the tradition goes, 
that his mother, in pregnancy, dreamed of 
piles of manuscripts, books, papers, &c-., as 
mothers ever will dream, and fathers, too, 
pending an event like this. The fortunes of 
the father prospered ; he had plantations and 
negroes in Georgia, large stores in Savan¬ 
nah and Augusta, &c. When the boy 
Alexander had reached his fourteenth year, 
he was placed at school in Charleston, and 
subsequently in a counting-house at Savan¬ 
nah. Commerce pleased him not so much 
as books, and he forthwith became a hard 
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and diligent student. But even this could 
not satisfy the wants of a spirit, which, true 
to the instincts of its mother race, yearned 
after the sports and iife of the wilderness. 
Civilization had lost all its charms. Alex¬ 
ander McGillivray was again among the 
Creeks, and by virtue of his noble descent, a 
chief and a leader. He presided at the na¬ 
tional council upon the Chattahoochee, re¬ 
ceived the rank of colonel from the British 
of Florida, and thenceforward devoted him¬ 
self to the royal cause. In 1778, he corres¬ 
ponded extensively with the government of 
Florida and the province of Georgia, and 
engaged in the task of confederating the 
Indians against the colonial cause, acting in 
concert with many royalists who had lied 
from the colonies, sometimes leading expe¬ 
ditions in person, but generally relying upon 
Le Clerk Milfort, a bold and daring adven¬ 
turer, who subsequently published a work, 
“ Sejour dans la Nation Creek,” from which, 
and from contemporaneous manuscripts and 
conversations with the nephew and niece of 
McGillivray, Mr. Pickett obtains this infor¬ 
mation. 

Before dismissing the McGillivray chapter, 
we cannot but condemn the introduction of 
such a passage as the following into it. 
History should speak in the language of 
dignity, having no country, no friends, and 
no party ! We give the passage : 

“ This brought about a collision with John Bull. 
Spain interposed her friendly efforts to effect a re¬ 
conciliation, hut the canine propensities of England 
were aroused, and that ungenerous government de¬ 
clared war against Spain as well as France,” &c. 

Now, it so happens, by the way, that 
these very wars which Mr. Pickett refers to 
in such terms of ignominy, were advocated 
by the great and pure Earl of Chatham, who 
came down from his bed to urge them, and 
who died almost in the very act of speaking 
these memorable words : “ Shall a people, so 
lately the terror of the world, now fall 
prostrate before the House of Bourbon 1 It 
is impossible. In God ? s name, if it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to declare either for peace 
or for war, and if peace cannot be preserved 
with honor, why is not war commenced 
without hesitation 1 I am not, I must con¬ 
fess, informed of the resources of this king¬ 
dom, but I trust it has still sufficient to 
maintain its just rights. Any state, my 
lord, is better than despair. Let us, indeed, 
make one effort, and if we must fall, let us 
fall lik n men.” 

The origin of the name of Murder Creek, 
in the County of Conecuh, is explained by 
Mr. Pickett. Kirkland, an English royalist, 
who had been on a visit to McGillivray, 
was, on his return, murdered by a band of 
j Indians. One of them was arrested by Mil- 
[ ford, under the orders of McGillivray, and 
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carried back to the bloody spot, where he 
was executed. The place, ever since, has 
been known as Murder Creek. 

Chapter XXI. treats of the deep intrigues 
of McGillivray, in which the author proves 
that wily chieftain to have been the very 
Talleyrand of the western wilds. He bathed 
all negotiations, and generally succeeded in 
putting them in the wrong. Caressed by 
the Spaniards in Florida and Louisiana, 
obeyed by his own people as well as by many 
of the Cherokccs and the Choctaws, and 
supplicated by the Federal Congress and 
Washington, it was not remarkable he be¬ 
came haughty and arbitrary. President 
Washington having at last succeeded in in¬ 
ducing him to visit the seat of government, 
made with him and other chiefs a permanent 
treaty of peace, and received a surrender of 
the Oconee lands claimed by Georgia, about 
which so much blood had been shed, and so 
much negotiation exhausted. By a secret 
treaty, at the same time, McGillivray was 
given the rank of brigadier-general, and the 
pay, as Creek agent, of 81,200 per annum. 
Mr. Pickett is mistaken when he speaks of 
the terms of this secret treaty being now for 
the first time made public. We were long 
ago familiar with them. 

The treaty of peace with Great Britain 
had fixed the southern boundary of the 
United States from a point of the Mississip¬ 
pi in the 31st. paraded of latitude ; thus giv¬ 
ing to the Americans about two degrees of 
what was known as West Florida, then in 
the possession of the Spaniards by conquest. 
The Spaniards refused to deliver this terri¬ 
tory, having again come into possession of 
the Floridus by the same general treaty of 
peace, and Mr. Pickett justifies them upon 
the ground that the British had no right to 
cede territory which was not in their pos¬ 
session. The negotiations were conducted 
at Madrid by Mr. Jay and Guardoqui. It is 
sufficient to say, in reply to Mr. Pickett’s 
argument, that when originally in the hands 
of .Spain, the northern limits of Florida were 
the 31°—they were so considered by the 
British, who organized a government on that 
basis, but afterwards saw fit to enlarge it by 
annexing territory acquired in the French 
grant of Canada. Now, when by the 8th 
article of the British and Spanish treaty, it 
was stipulated that Spain should surrender 
to Great Britain ail the territories conquered 
by her, except Florida, is not the construc¬ 
tion. a fair one that the Florida referred to, 
was that which had previously existed in the 
hands of Spain, and which never extended fur¬ 
ther north than the 31s/ degree of latitude. 
The secretary of the French minister, Ver- 
gennes. in his correspondence with Mr. Jay, 
admitted that Spain held nothing beyond thi*. 
parallel. He says : “ She cannot pass be¬ 
yond Natchez towards the 31st degree pa¬ 


rallel of latitude—her rights are therefore 
confined to this degree—what is beyond is 
cither independent or belonging to Eng¬ 
land,” (i. e., to the United States under 
England.) 

The State of Georgia considering its title 
now perfect to all of the lands running west¬ 
ward from her limits to the Mississippi, pro¬ 
ceeded to grant them out to companies for 
the purposes of settlement, on a consideration 
being paid into her coffers. There were two 
sets of these grants known as the “ Yazoo 
grants,” both of which have acquired a great 
celebrity in history. 

By the first, five millions of acres in Mis¬ 
sissippi were granted to the South Carolina 
Yazoo Companyseven millions to the Vir¬ 
ginia Yazoo Company; three and a half 
millions in Alabama to the Tennessee Com¬ 
pany : the first paying $60,000, the second, 
$93,000, and the third, $46,000. The South 
Carolina and Tennessee companies, in defi¬ 
ance of the opposition of the federal govern¬ 
ment, attempted to colonize these grants; but 
they were finally defeated by that opposition, 
combined with that of the Indians and the 
Spaniards who held out in their claim of so¬ 
vereignty over the country. These compa¬ 
nies having failed, however, to meet the 
instalments upon their purchases, the acts 
were subsequently rescinded by Georgia. 

Several years afterwards, other and more 
considerable grants were made by Georgia, 
to wit: 

For the sum of $250,000, to James Gunn 
and others, called the Georgia Company, a 
tract embracing parts of many of the present 
wealthiest counties of Alabama and Missis¬ 
sippi, eighteen in Alabama and twenty-one 
in Mississippi. 

For $.150,000, to the Georgia Mississippi 
Company, a tract embracing parts or the 
whole of two or three of the present coun-. 
tie3 of Alabama, and thirty-one counties of 
Mississippi. 

For 835,000, to Wade Hampton ct al. of 
the Upper Mississippi Company, that part of 
Mississippi now embraced in the counties of 
De Soto, Marshall, Tippah, Tishimingo, and 
pan of Tunica. 

For $60,000, to the Tennessee Company, 
a tract in North Alabama, embracing most of 
the present counties of Lauderdale, Lime¬ 
stone, Madison, Jackson, De Kalb, Cherokee, 
Marshall, Morgan, Lawrence, Franklin, Ma¬ 
rion, Walker, and Blount. 

This second Yazoo sale was followed by a 
storm throughout the country. It was de¬ 
nounced in the message of General Washing¬ 
ton, and Congress instructed the attorney 
general to investigate the titles of Georgia 
to the territory ; but the legislature of that 
state being convened again, and all of the ad¬ 
herents and supporters of the grants having 
been defeated before the people upon the 
allegation of bribery and corruption in the 
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terms of the sales, they were declared null and 
void, and even the papers upon which they 
were written consumed by lire, drawn direct, 
as it were, from heaven, through a sun-glass! 

When this matter came before Congress, 
upon an appeal from, the grantees, the cele¬ 
brated John Randolph crowned himself with 
imperishable fame by his bold and vigorous 
assaults upon all of the parties connected with 
it, constituting himself, for a period of ten 
years, the very scourge of these men. “ No, 
sir,” said he, on one occasion, “ the orgies of 
Yazoo speculation are not to be opened to 
ublic view. None but the initiated are to 
ehold the monstrous sacrifice of the best 
interests of the nation on the altar of corrup¬ 
tion. When this abomination is to be prac¬ 
tised, we go into conclave,” etc. 

The following passage from Garland’s Life 
of Randolph, vol. i., p. 67, gives many other 
interesting particulars in regard to the pro¬ 
ceedings upon the Yazoo grants: 

“ On the 7th day of February, 1795, the Legislature 
of Georgia passed an act authorizing the sale of four 
tracts of land therein described, and containing a 
greater part of the country west of the Alabama 
River, called the Georgia, the Georgia-Mississippi, 
the Upper-Mississippi, and the Tennesseean Com¬ 
panies, for which they were to pay §500,000. The 
land contained within the boundaries of the several 
companies was estimated at forty millions of acres. 
The sale of a country so extensive, for a sum so far 
below its value, excited immediate and universal in¬ 
dignation throughout the State of Georgia. The 
motives of the legislature were questioned and 
examined. Then corruption was established upon 
the most indisputable evidence. Upwards of sixty- 
four depositions were taken, that developed a scene 
of villany and swindling unparalleled in the history 
of any country. On comparing a list of the names 
of the companies with the names of the persons who 
voted for the land, it appeared that all the members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Georgia, who voted in favor of the law, were, with 
one single exception, interested in, and parties to 
the purchase. Every member who voted for the law 
received either money or land for his vote. The 
guardians of the rights of the people united with 
swindlers, defrauded their constituents, sold their 
votes, betrayed the delegated trust reposed in them, 
and basely divided among themselves the lands of 
the people of Georgia. This flagrant abuse of power 
—this enormous act of corruption, was viewed with 
abhorrence by every honest man. The press 
throughout the country burst out into a blaze of in¬ 
dignation. All the grand juries of the state, except 
in two counties where there were corrupt majorities 
of the Yazoo men, presented this law as a public 
robbery, and a deliberate fraud. The convention 
which met in the month of May, 1795, at Louisville, 
was crowded with petitions from every part of the 
state, which, by an order of convention, was re¬ 
ferred to the succeeding legislature. The legislature 
was elected solely with reference to that question. 
Repeal or no Repeal! Yazoo or anti-Yazoo! was the 
only subject canvassed before the people. On the 
30th of January, 1796, an act was passed with only 
three dissenting voices, declaring the usurped act of 
February, 1795, void, and expunging the same from 
the public records. At'a subsequent meeting, this 
expunging act was engrailed on the constitution, 
and made a fundamental law of the land.’’— Gar¬ 
land's Randolph, vol. i., p. 67. 

At this period, 1792, Alabama was almost 
entirely in the occupation of the natives. 
There was a .garrison of Spanish troops at 


Mobile, and also at St. Stephen’s on the Tom- 
bigbee, with trading posts upon the Oconee, 
and on other poiuts at the south and west. A 
settlement of whigs was located on the Ten- 
saw, to which point several Mounters and 
others from Georgia directed their journey- 
ings, and found already there the Halls, 
Byrnes, Mims, Kilkreas, Easlies, Linders, 
etc. Below McIntosh’s Bluff they found the 
Bates, Lawrences, and Powells; whilst above 
upon the Tembigbee were the Danbys, John¬ 
sons, McGrews, Hockets, Freelands, Talleys 
and Bakers; with the Moungers were Col. 
Kimbil Barnet, Sheffield and Hannon. The 
representatives of many of these may still be 
found in Alabama. In addition, there lived 
upon Little River, between the counties of 
Monroe and Baldwin, intelligent and wealthy 
families of mixed white and Indian blood; 
among whom was a sister of McGillivray, a 
maiden of fair exterior, won in matrimony 
afterwards by a Huguenot from South Caro¬ 
lina, Benjamin Durant. There was some¬ 
thing romantic in the incident of this alliance. 
Durant had carried away the palm in his feats 
of strength, when contesting with the young 
men of Charleston, and came all the way in¬ 
to the Creek Nation in search of one whom 
the traders represented as his superior. To 
meet, was to vanquish him, after a vigorous 
struggle, of which the dark maid of the 
Coosa was a witness. Women who love 
power and masculine might, whether in 
courts or in forests, never dispute the claims 
of youths like Durant, but are carried captive 
at once. Well said the author of “ Yeast,” 
that strange melange—“ Ay, be as manichean- 
sentimental as you will, fair ladies, physical 
prowess, that Eden right of manhood, is sure 
to tell upon your hearts.” “ Durant’s Bend,” 
on the Alabama, still preserves his memory, 
and Lachlan Durant, the son, is a resident of 
Baldwin County even at this day ; and it is 
recorded'by Mr. Pickett, of the mother, that 
when McGillivray was negotiating his treaty 
at New-York, the Creeks meditated an attack 
upon the white settlements, which she de¬ 
feated by along ride of four days to the camp 
of the chiefs, where she threatened them with 
the vengeance of her brother. This was 
only two weeks prior to her giving birth to 
twins. In Montgomery County there lived 
a white woman, the widow of a soldier, who 
afterwards took up with a chief, and in time 
acquired a great deal of wealth. She was 
long known among the traders, etc., as Milly. 
A little girl who lived with her, and who had 
been ransomed by her from the Indiaus, 
Tenpey Ellis, now an old lady in Pike, Mrs, 
Frizell, has been seen and conversed with by 
Mr. Pickett. Two miles east of Lone Creek 
was located the trading house of Abram 
Mordecai, a very remarkable character, 
whose reminiscences of early Alabama his¬ 
tory are most interesting. 

Another trader named Russell lived here ; 
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while at Mount Meigs were two tories, Love 
and Dargan, a Dutchman and a horse thief, 
generally with Indian wives. Charles 
Weatherford had a house below the conflu¬ 
ence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and 
laid out in the neighborhood one of the 
earliest race-courses. A not distant neighbor 
was Savaner Jack, a wretch whose baud had 
often been steeped in the blood of the frontier 
settlers. 

A sketch of the early commerce of Ala¬ 
bama will interest our readers. Skins, bees¬ 
wax, hickory-uut oil, snake-root, medicinal 
barks, etc., were transported to Augusta and 
Pensacola on pack horses, and to Mobile and 
New-Orleans in large canoes. The horses 
were, generally, the small ones of the wilder¬ 
ness, capable of great endurance. The load 
was adjusted upon a peculiar saddle, and con¬ 
sisted of three bundles of sixty pounds each. 
Two of them were suspended so as to come 
down the sides of the poney, while the third 
was laid crosswise on the top. Taffai, a mean 
rum, was carried in kegs. A pack horse¬ 
man drove ten ponies in a lead, urging them 
on with sticks and imprecations. At night, 
the packs were taken off, piled together, and 
covered with skins, and the horses belled, 
and set free to graze. The Indians seldom 
disturbed these caravans, which pursued their 
way through a thousand obstacles, swimming 
creeks, or crossing upon rafts; but if they 
reached a stream having large cane on its 
banks, (we quote from Mr. Pickett):— 

“ These were presently cut, ten feet long, and tied 
un into bundles about three feet in circumference, 
which were placed in the water. Across these 
others were laid, which formed an admirable raft, 
capable of sustaining great weight. Logs were also 
often employed in the construction of rafts. Guided 
by long grape vines, they were generally dragged 
safely across, where the wet ponies stood ready to 
receive their packs again. Then all hands drank 
taffai, and journeyed on with light hearts and laugh¬ 
ing faces. The average travel was twenty-five 
miles a day. 

“ The route from Pensacola was a well-beaten 
path, leading up the country, and across the fatal 
Murder Creek, and thence to within a few miles of 
Catoma, whence it diverged into several small trails, 
one of which led to Tookahatcha, along the route of 
the old Federal Road, the other to Montgomery and 
Wetumpka, by the Red Warrior’s Bluff, now Grey’s 
Ferry, upon the Tallapoosa; this trail continued to 
the Tennessee river.” 

The United States having purchased the 
rights of Georgia in the western wilds, esta¬ 
blished the Mississippi territory, which 
extended from the Chattahoochee to the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and from the 31° to 32° 28' latitude, 
appointing Winthrop Sargent governor. Fort 
Stoddard was established near the confluence 
of the Alabama and the Tombigbee, and the 
County of Washington laid out, embracing a 
space out of which twenty counties in Ala¬ 
bama and twelve in Mississippi have been 
subsequently carved. Claiborne succeeded 
as governor; but many of the distant settlers 
upon the Ten3aw remained without laws, 
and were in the habit of marrying by “ pair¬ 


ing off,” as it was called—a convenient way 
of whipping the devil round the stump but 
the condition always was to have honest mar¬ 
riage when the preachers or the magistrates 
came that way. Poor people, wliat better 
could they do 1 Pickett, who seems to relish 
a good joke, tells us of one of these hard- 
pressed couples, who repaired to the house 
of a rather pompous old German, a command¬ 
ant under Uncle Sam, and demanded nuptials, 
the parents being in hot chase. The old cap¬ 
tain threw down his pipe, aud swore that was 
a thing not to be found in any of the military 
books. He yielded at last to entreaties, after 
this fashion—“ I, Captain Shoumberg, of the 
2d regiment of the U. S. Army, and com¬ 
mandant of Fort Stoddart, do pronounce you 
man aud wife. Go home—behave yourselves 
—multiply and replenish the Tensavv coun¬ 
try!” The happy pair were pronounced by 
the whole settlement the best married people 
they had known in a long time. A trading- 
house was located at St. Stephens. The 
Brothers Pierce settled upon Lake Tensaw, 
one as a weaver, and the other as the pioneer 
American schoolmaster. In the neighborhood 
were the descendants of McGillivray, the 
Taits, Weatherfords, and Durants, the Lin¬ 
ders, the Mims, etc. The Pierces established 
also one of the first cotton gins in that part of 
the country, as also did Abram Mordecai. 

“ Mordecai was a queer fellow. He traded exten¬ 
sively with the Indians, exchanging his goods for 
pink-root, hickory-nut oil, and peltries of all kinds. 
These he carried to New-Orleans and Mobile in 
boats, and to Pensacola and Augusta on pack horses. 
The hickory-nut oil was a luxury with French and 
Spanish epicures. It was manufactured by the In¬ 
dians in a simple manner—by boiling the cracked 
nuts in water, and skimming off the oil as it floated 
on the surface. Mordecai bought-cotton of the In¬ 
dians in small quantities, ginning it, and carrying it 
to Augusta on pack horses, in bags much smaller 
than those of the present day. He was a dark-eyed 
Jew, and amorous in his disposition. Tourculla, 
(Capt. Isaacs,) the Chief of the Coosawdas, hearing 
of his intrigues with a married squaw, approached 
his house with twelve warriors, knocked him down, 
thrashed him with poles until he lay insensible, cut 
off one of his ears, and left him to the care of his 
wife. They also broke up his boat, and burned down 
his gin-house. A pretty squaw was the cause of the 
destruction of the first cotton gin in Alabama.” 

Louisiana having been ceded by Spain to 
France, and re-ceded to the United States, a 
great controversy arose as to whether it in¬ 
cluded the country south of the 31°, and be¬ 
tween the Mississippi and Pearl river, known 
as the Baton Rouge District, and that south 
of the same parallel, between the Pearl and 
the Perdido, known as the Mobile District . 
The Spaniards claimed these at West Florida, 
and only gave up after long struggles and ne¬ 
gotiations. We have frequently 8pokeu of 
these in our pages. 

Mr. Pickett’s XXIX. Chapter is a deeply- 
interesting and graphic one, and recounts the 
adventures of Aaron Burr, and of his being 
taken upon the soil of Alabama by the young 
lieutenant, afterwards General Gaines. We 
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have already published the most of this chap¬ 
ter, excepting the summing up of Burr’s 
character, which we now give; and by which 
it will be seen that the author has been alto¬ 
gether converted, as we ourselves for the 
most part were, too, by the interesting bio¬ 
graphy of M. L. Davis. 

“ It was not considered treason when President 
Jackson allowed hundreds of the people of the South¬ 
west to be shipped from Mobile and New-Orleans 
with arms in their hands, who presently landed upon 
the coast of Texas, and took that country from the 
Spaniards; but, for similar designs, Aaron Burr was 
hunted down, thrown into prison, and tried for high 
treason. The impartial reader must arrive at the 
conclusion, that the faults of Burr, of a political and 
public capacity, were not such as ought really to 
have placed that odium upon him which still attaches 
to his name. One of the great secrets of his political 
misfortunes lay in the prejudice and malevolence of 
politicians and fanatics. Somebody heard General 
Washington say, that “ Burr was a dangerous 
manthereupon the world set him down as a “dan¬ 
gerous man.” lie killed Hamilton in a duel, because 
Hamilton abused him : thereupon the world said he 
was a “ murderer.” lie was a formidable rival of 
Jefferson in the contest for the presidency: there¬ 
upon a majority of the republican party said he was 
a political scoundrel. He has always opposed the 
federal party: thereupon the federal party hated him 
with exceeding bitterness. A blundering, extrava¬ 
gant man, named Herman Blennerhassett, sought 
Burr while he was in the West, eagerly enlisted in 
his schemes, and invited him to his house: there¬ 
upon Wm. Wirt said, in his prosecuting speech, that 
“ Burr was the serpent who entered the garden of 
Eden.” 

. The cultivation of indigo in Alabama be¬ 
ginning to be abandoned for that of cotton, 
the receipts of the gin-holders came to be 
held a legal tender, and passed as bills of ex¬ 
change. The Alabamians having to pay a 
double duty, viz: at Fort Stoddard to the 
United States, and at Mobile to the Spaniards, 
labored under great disadvantages. The 
neighborhood of Huntsville began to be set¬ 
tled by wealthy emigrants. Mr. Gaines, a 
brother of the general, was government agent 
for the Indians at St. Stephen’s. Upon the 
backs of horses, the merchandise was carried 
from Colbert’s Ferry to the Tombigbee, and 
then floated down to the storehouses at St. 
Stephen’s, to avoid the exactions of the Spa¬ 
niards at Mobile. So keenly did the peo¬ 
ple feel 4hese exactions, that an expedition 
was fitted out, under Kemper and others, to 
drive them out of the country. It proved 
a miserable failure, and many of the parties 
were sent to Havana to be immured for a 
long time in the Moro castle. At Baton 
Rouge the Americans were successful in re¬ 
pulsing the Spaniards, 

The career of Tecumseh occupies a chapter 
of Colonel Pickett. That great chieftain 
made tho tour of the South for the purpose of 
forming a general league of the Indians against 
the whites, under British instigation. He 
appeared at Autauga and Coosawda, and 
after many delays, his great war speech was 
made at the council of the warriors. Being 
opposed by the “ Big Warrior,” he shook his 
finger in his face, earnestly repeating, “ Tus-: 


tinugee Thlucco, your blood is white ; I will 
go to Detroit—when I get there, I will stamp 
my foot upon the ground, and shake down 
every house in Tookabatcha.” The conclu¬ 
sion of this fine incident we receive with 
some grains of allowance, knowing the love 
of the marvelous which exists everywhere. 
It was so unlikely that an earthquake should 
actually have occurred to save the reputation 
of Tecumseh! though the author says the 
fact is known to the old settlers. “ One day 
a mighty rumbling was heard in the earth, 
the houses of Tookabatcha reeled and tottered, 
and reeled again. The people ran out vocif¬ 
erating, * Tecumseh has got to Detroit; we 
feel the shake of his foot.’ ” Credat , etc. 

The United States, being now at war with 
Great Britain, did not deem the occupation of 
Mobile by so nerveless a power as Spain 
longer to be consonant with safety to our in¬ 
terest, and by one of those bold strokes of 
policy, known to nations in trying emergen¬ 
cies, dispatched General Wilkinson from New- 
Orleans, by sea, to take possession of the 
country, which he did without striking a 
blow. 

After this event, there followed a series of 
terrible and bloody Indian wars upon the soil 
of Alabama. The first of these is known as 
that of Burnt Corn, and is illustrated in the 
work before us with a very beautiful plate, 
entitled “ The War in South Alabama in 
1813 and 1814.” Col. Callis, who command¬ 
ed in this expedition, had his troops cut to 
pieces and scattered, the rout being in great 
disorder. At Fort Mimms, soon after,was 
enacted one of those bloody tragedies which 
often marked the eariy life of the backwoods. 
The author elaborates upon it with great mi¬ 
nuteness, and has written perhaps the only 
full account the world has ever had of the af¬ 
fair, deriving his information from the manu¬ 
scripts of Gov. Claiborne and of Dr. Thomas 
Holmes, of Baldwin county, who was one of 
the few survivors of the terrible day, and 
who took notes of it not long after for the 
purpose of refreshing his memory. He con¬ 
versed with Jesse Steadham and Lieut. Ran¬ 
dom, who also escaped. We never read a 
more thrilling narrative, from beginning to 
end, or one which would have befitted more 
the pen of the author of “ Wyoming.” Out 
of over five hundred souls, soldiers, officers, 
negroes, etc., none escaped except a few 
half-breeds and negroes, and some ten or fif¬ 
teen others. The disaster was attributed to 
the fatal and mad security in which the com¬ 
mandant, Beasley, reposed, to which, how¬ 
ever, he was one of the first victims. Fort 
Mimms was situated on Lake Tensaw, not 
far below the mouth of the Tombigbee. 
Alarmed by these movements, the settlers 
began the construction of breastworks on 
every side. Fort Hawn, at Gallel’s Bluff, 
contained 390 souls; Mount Vernon, where 
two forts existed, was densely packed ; Ran¬ 
kin’s fort contained five hundred and thirty; 
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and families were flocking to Fort Charlotte, 
at Mobile. 

Gen. Jackson, who had joined Gen. Coffee, 
began now to display against the Creeks 
those extraordinary qualitiesas a soldierwhich 
have placed him upon a par with the Marlbo- 
roughs and Wellingtons of history. He di¬ 
rected Coffee towards Tallase’natchee, where 
the Indians were congregated in great 
strength, but where, after a short and terri¬ 
ble action, one hundred and eighty-six were 
left upon the field, and eighty-fou r women and 
children made prisoners: only five Americans 
were killed and eighteen wounded. Jackson 
himself forded the Coosa at midnight, and 
with 1800 troops surrounded the enemy at 
Talladega. The Indians fought with great 
desperation, and over 290 bodies were left 
upon the field, whilst the Americans had 15 
killed and 85 wounded. The battle-field of 
Talladega is now embraced within the limits 
of the beautiful town of that name, which 
has a population of nearly 2,000. General 
Floyd soon after met the Indians in th6 vi¬ 
cinity of the Tallapoosa, carrying great de¬ 
struction among them, burning their towns, 
and leaving two hundred upon the field, in¬ 
cluding the kings of Tallahassee and Autose. 
Four hundred houses were destroyed, many 
of fine Indian architecture. 

The canoe fight, on the Alabama, in which 
Jere Anstill and James Smith displayed the 
prowess and the chivalry of the heroic ages, 
though established on incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence, border’s almost upon the marvelous. 
Eight athletic and stalwart Indians were 
crushed in the most unequal and extraordi¬ 
nary contest, whilst one only of three daunt¬ 
less Americans received any injury, and that 
but slight. The canoes interlocked after the 
fashion of the ancient prows, and that of the 
Indians after the fight presented a sickening 
picture of mingled blood and brains and grim 
carcases. Anstill is still a respectable resi-' 
dent of Mobile, being a South Carolinian by 
birth. Dale, who was called “ Big Sam” by 
the Indians, was a Virginian, and weighed 
nearly two hundred pounds, being over six 
feet in height. He died about ten years ago 
in Mississippi. In addition to this incident of 
the canoe fight, Col. Claiborne tells several 
others of him: 

“ Some years before he was attacked by two war¬ 
riors, who shouted their war-whoop as he was 
kneeling down to drink, and rushed upon him with 
their tomahawks. He knifed them both, and though 
bleeding from five wounds, he retraced their trail 
nine miles ; crept stealthily to their camp, brained 
three sleeping warriors, and cut the thongs of a fe¬ 
male prisoner who lay by their side. While in this 
act, however, a fourth sprang upon him from behind 
a log. Taken at such disadvantage, and exhausted 
by the loss of blood, lie sank under tile serpent-grasp 
of tho savage, and a few moments would have closed 
the contest. At that instant, however, the woman 
drove a tomahawk deep into the head of the Indian, 
and thus preserved the life of her deliverer. 

“ Some time ago, General Dale, being in Mobile, 
was held to bail as endorser of a note. The debt was 
in the hands of a stranger. Accompanied by an of¬ 


ficer, ho sought the creditor, and found him in the 
saloon of Collunvs far-famed hotel. ‘ Sir, said tho 
general, I have no money to pay this debt. The princi¬ 
pal has property, make hiin pay it, or let me go home 
and work it out.’ Tile Shvlock hesitated. ‘ Very 
well,' said the veteran, in tones that rang indignantly 
through the apartment, ‘ Very well, sir! Look at 
my scars ! I will march to jail down Main-street , 
and all Mobile shall ivitness the treatment of an old 
soldier /’ These simple words fell like electricity 
upon that high-toned people. In half an hour the 
brightest names of the city were on the bond, and 
before morning the debt was paid, and a full dis¬ 
charge handed to the general. 1 have seen the manly 
tears chasing down his cheek* as the aged warrior 
dwelt on these recollections of the generous citi¬ 
zens.” 

Econachaca, or Holy Ground, on the bluff 
to the eastern side of the Alabama River, just 
below the present Powell's ferry, was forti¬ 
fied in great strength by the Indians. Against 
this point Claiborne led the advance in per¬ 
son, and was received by Weatherford, who 
was in command of the Indians, with great 
gallantry. They soon, however, gave way, 
leaving thirty of their number dead upon the 
field. Weatherford, in his flight upon a spi 
rited charger, made his famous leap into the 
riverfront a perpendicular bluff ten or fifteen 
feet deep. This Weatherford, shortly after 
the decisive battle of Horse Shoe, which we 
shall mention directly, appeared in the camp 
of General Jackson. The general rushed out, 
exclaiming— 

“ How dare you, sir, to ride up to my camp, after 
killing the women and children at Fort Minims!” 
Weatherford said, “ General Jackson, I am not afraid 
of you. I fear no man, for I am a Creek warrior. I 
have nothing to request in behalf of myself; you can 
kill me, if you desire. But 1 come to beg of you to 
send for the women and children of the war party 
who are starving in the woods. Their fields and 
cribs have been destroyed by your people, who have 
driven them to the woods without an ear of corn. I 
hope that you will send out parties who will safely 
conduct them here, that they may be fed. I exerted 
myself in vain to prevent the massacre of the women 
and children at Fort Minims. 1 am now done fight¬ 
ing. The Red Sticks are nearly all killed. If I 
could fight you any longer, I would most heartily do 
so. Send for the women and children. They never 
did you any harm. But kill me, if the white people 
want it done.” At the conclusion of these words, 
many persons who had surrounded the marquee ex¬ 
claimed, “ kill him! kill him ! kill him !” General 
Jackson commanded silence ; and in an emphatic 
manner said, “ Any man who ivoidd kill as brave a 
man as this, would rob the dead.” 

After the battle of Emuckfau, near the 
creek of that name, in Tallapoosa county, 
Jackson, who was without provisions, and in 
force too weak for the emergencies, returned 
to Fort Strother. On his way, the Indians 
attacked him again at Enetachopoco, and al¬ 
though in these two battles one hundred and 
eighty-nine bodies of the Indians were count¬ 
ed on the field, the chieftains always main¬ 
tained that they had “ whipped Captain 
Jackson, and run him to the Coosa River.” 
The respective forces of the parties are stat¬ 
ed by Mr. Pickett: 707 whites, with two 
hundred friendly Indians, and 500 hostile 
Creeks, or “ Red Sticks,” as they were call¬ 
ed. In view of this disparity of force and 
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terrible courage of the Indians, the author 
finds occasion to comment: 

“ Brave natives of Alabama! to defend that soil 
where the G reat Spirit gave you birth, you sacrificed 
your peaceful savage pursuits ; you fought the inva¬ 
ders until more than half your warriors were slain! 
The remnant of your warlike race yet live in the dis¬ 
tant Arkansas, You have been forced to quit one of 
the finest regions on earth, which is now occupied 
by Americans. Will they, in some dark hour when 
Alabama is invaded, defend this soil as bravely and 
as enduringly as you have done 1 Posterity may be 
able to reply.” 

General Jackson, with two thousand men, 
passed over the ridge which divides the 
Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and appeared sud¬ 
denly before the enemy. We extract the 
particulars of the battle of Horse Shoe, which 
followed, and which may be said almost to 
have put an end to the war : 

“ Being desirous not to destroy this brave race, 
Jackson sent out a messenger towards them, who 
assured them of the clemency of the general, provid¬ 
ed they would surrender. They answered by dis¬ 
charges of their guns and with shouts of defiance. 
The artillery was then effectually brought to bear 
upon them. The Americans then applied fire to their 
retreat,, which soon forced them to fly, and as they 
ran, they were killed by American guns. It was late 
in the evening before the dreadful battle ended. The 
Red Sticks numbered about one thousand warriors, 
and out of that number five hundred and fifty-seven 
were found dead on the peninsula ; and many were 
killed in the river by Coffee’s troops while they were 
endeavoring to swim over. It may be stated that 
not more than two hundred survived. Some of them 
long afterwards suffered from the most grievous 
wounds. Monowa, one of the bravest chiefs that 
ever lived, was literally shot to pieces. He fought 
as long as he could. He saved himself by jumping 
into the water, where it was four feet deep. He held 
to a root, and thus kept himself beneath the waves, 
breathing through the long joint of a cane, one end 
of which he held in his mouth, and while one end 
came above the surface of the water. When night 
net in, the brave Manowa* rose from his watery bed 
and made his way to the forest, bleeding from many 
wounds. Many years after the war, we conversed 
with this chief, and learned from him the particulars 
of the remarkable escape. His face, limbs and body, 
at the time we conversed with him, were marked 
with the scars of many horrible wounds. Another 
chief was shot down among a number of slain war¬ 
riors ; and, with admirable presence of mind, saved 
his life by drawing over him the bodies of two of 
them, under which he lay till the darkness of night 
permitted him to leave the horrible place. The loss 
of the Americans was thirty-two killed, and ninety- 
nine wounded. The friendly Cherokees had eighteen 
killed, and thirty-six wounded. The tory Creeks 
had five killed, and eleven wounded. Among the 
killed were Major L. P. Montgomery, and Lieuten¬ 
ants Moulton and Somerville, who fell in the charge 
upon the breastworks.” 

The Creeks were now disposed to treat, 
and it was stipulated that a line should be 
drawn commencing upon the Coosa at the 
southern boundary of the Cherokee nation, 
and continue down that river to Wetumpka 
and thence eastwardly to Georgia. East and 
north of that line, containing 150,000 square 
miles, remained to the Indians ; west and 
south of it was secured to the United States. 


* Known by the American settlers as “ Old Ma¬ 
nor was.” 


Apprehending an attack from the British 
upon Fort Bovvyer, at Mobile Point, General 
Jackson re-garrisoned it under Major Law¬ 
rence, who soon after gallantly repulsed the 
English advance in two sloops of war and 
two brigs, destroying the Hermes, and killing 
162 of the enemy, wounding 70 others. The 
American loss was but four killed, and four 
wounded. 

The authorities of Pensacola having re¬ 
ceived the fugitive Indians on the ground of 
humanity, and allowed the British to occupy 
their forts of St. Michael and Barancas, in 
violation of neutral duties, and under pretext 
of a treaty between the English and the In¬ 
dians, prior in date to the Spanish occupancy, 
General Jackson determined upon the occu¬ 
pation of Florida until Spanish troops should 
arrive in sufficient numbers to protect the 
neutrality of the territory. Three regiments 
of infantry, the militia of Tennessee, a bat¬ 
talion of volunteer dragoons and some friend¬ 
ly Indians, took up the march for Pensacola. 
Governor Manriquez having refused a friend¬ 
ly invitation to surrender, Laval, of the 3d 
regiment, a South Carolinian, was entrusted 
by Jackson to lead the “ forlorn hope,” in the 
desperate attempt to take a battery which 
commanded the only approach to the town. 
This fearful service was performed at the 
head of 120 men, among whom, and fighting 
in the ranks, on foot, was the brave Colonel 
Arthur P. Hayne, of South Carolina. Laval 
is now a resident, of Charleston, and has 
held many high stations. There was an old 
story when we were a boy, that after he had 
received his dreadful wound at the gates of 
Pensacola, General Jackson came up, and 
being told by the surgeon that he must die— 
exclaimed with that ardor and responsibility 
which ever marked him, “ By God , he sha'nt 
die /” As Colonel Pickett does not mention 
the story, we suppose it apocryphal. Man¬ 
riquez soon after surrendered the town, and 
the British, after some show of resistance, 
evacuated the forts. 

The British having been defeated at New- 
Orleans, repaired to Fort Bowyer, near Mo¬ 
bile Point. Twenty-five vessels anchored 
within a distance of five miles. Thirteen 
ships approached within three miles, and 
5,000 men landed and encamped. The Ame¬ 
ricans capitulated to a force twenty times 
their own. This was the last act of the war, 
as news of the treaty of peace had reached 
the territory. 

Alabama began now its career of rapid 
progress. Settlers flocked to the Tombigbee, 
over which, and the Black Warrior, acquired 
from the Chickasaws, the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi Territory was extended. Madi¬ 
son county, in six years, obtained a popula¬ 
tion of more than 10,000, from the most 
wealthy planters of the South. In 1816, a 
cession was received from the Indians of all 
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the territory from the head waters of the 
Coosa westward to Cotton Gin Point, and to 
a line running from thence to the Caney 
Creek, on the Tennessee. The Americans 
continued to press into the territory, which 
reached that year 75,000 population, 46,000 
of whom were in the counties of Pearl River, 
in the Tennessee valley, upon the Tombig- 
bee and at Mobile. The following year the 
limits of the present state of Mississippi were 
defined and carved out from the territory to 
be admitted into the Federal Union. 

The territorial government of Alabama 
Was at the same time established with the 
counties of Mobile, Baldwin, Washington, 
Clarke, Madison, Limestone, and Lauder¬ 
dale, and a seat of government at St. Ste¬ 
phen’s. William Bibb was appointed gover¬ 
nor, and the first legislature convened in 
1818. The counties of Cotaco, Lawrence, 
Franklin, Limestone, Lauderdale, Blount, 
Tuscaloosa, Marengo, Shelby, Cahawba, 
Dallas, Marion and Conecuh, were laid otf: 

“ The flood-gates of Virginia, the two Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Georgia, were now hoist¬ 
ed, and the mighty streams of emigration poured 
through them, spreading over the whole territory of 
Alabama, The axe resounded from side to side, and 
from corner to corner. The stately and magnificent 
forests fell. Log-cabins sprang as if by magic into 
sight. Never before nor since has a country been 
bo rapidly peopled.” 

Chapter XLI. contains an interesting ac¬ 
count of the modern French colony in Ala¬ 
bama, or the Wine and Olive Company, ob¬ 
tained from the materials of A. B. Meek, 
Esq., George N. Stewart, Esq., who was 
agent of the Company, and Armand Pfister, 
of Montgomery, a descendant of one of the 
grantees. These Frenchmen, after the fall 
of Napoleon, from their attachment to his 
cause, were forced to abandon their country. 
Congress granted them four townships, at 
two dollars an acre, on a credit of fourteen 
years, on condition of introducing the vine 
and the olive. The land was divided between 
340 allotles. The region in which they re¬ 
solved to establish themselves, was an im¬ 
mense forest of trees and canes, interspersed 
with prairie. Cabins were erected about 
the White Bluff, in a rude and scattered man¬ 
ner, constituting a town, which was called 
Demopolis, the city of the people ; the site 
proved, however, not within the grant, and 
was bought by an American company after¬ 
wards from the United States for $52 an 
acre./ 

Among the settlers in the wilds of Alaba¬ 
ma, were the Count Lefevre Desnoettcs, 
whom Napoleon eihbraced on departing from 
Elba, with the words, “ I cannot take leave 
of you all, but will embrace General Dcsno- 
ettes,” etc.; Mr. Peniers, a member of the 
National Assembly, who had voted for the 
execution of Louis XVI. ; Colonel Nicholas 
Rooul, who had shared the exile at Elba, but I 


who was at last reduced to the condition of a 
ferryman on the Alabama. His wife, who 
shared his fortunes, had been Marchioness of 
Sinabaldi, and Maid of Honor to Queen Ca¬ 
roline ; Colonel Chris, who had had the cus¬ 
tody of Ferdinand of Spain, when imprisoned 
by Napoleon, afterwards tavern keeper at 
Greensboro’; Simon Chandon, a distinguish¬ 
ed liter atern and author; General Beruand 
Clausel, the commander at Bordeaux, after¬ 
wards marketman of Mobile, and finally Gov¬ 
ernor of Algeria, under Louis Philippe; 
Henry L’Allemand, a Lieutenant-General of 
the Imperial Guard; Marshal Grouchy, 
whose san settled the grant; M. Lacanal, 
head of the Department of Education under 
the Emperor ; General Juan Ilico, an elo¬ 
quent member of the Spanish Cortes, etc., 
etc. It is needless to say, that from a thou¬ 
sand untoward circumstances, the colony was 
a miserable failure. Says Colonel Pickett: 

“ But in the midst of all tl.air trials and vicissi¬ 
tudes, the French refugees were happy. Immured in 
the depths of the Tombigbee forest, where, for seve¬ 
ral years, want pressed them on all sides—cut off 
from their friends in France, surrounded by the 
Choctaws on one side, and land-thieves on the other 
—assailed by the venom of insects and prostrating 
fevers—nevertheless, their native gayety prevailed. 
Being in the habit of social intercourse, their even¬ 
ings were spent in conversation, music and dancing. 
The larger portion were well educated, while all had 
seen much of the world, and such materials were 
ample to afford an elevated society. Sometimes 
their distant friends sent them rich wines and other 
luxuries ; and upon such occasions parties were 
given, and the foreign delicacies brought back many 
interesting recollections. Well cultivated gardens, 
and the abundance of wild game, rendered the com¬ 
mon living of the- French quite respectable. The fe¬ 
male circle was highly interesting. They had 
brought with them their books, guitars, silks, para¬ 
sols and ribbons, and the village in which most of 
them dwelt, resembled in the night a miniature French 
town. And then farther in the forest others lived, 
the imprints of whose beautiful Parisian shoes on 
the wild prairie, occasionally arrested the glance of a 
solitary traveler. And then again, when the old im¬ 
perial heroes talked of their emperor, their hearts 
warmed with sympathy, their eyes kindled with en¬ 
thusiasm, and tears stole down their furrowed 
cheeks.” 

The time had come when, from the rapid 
increase of the population of Alabama, she 
might take a place among the states of the 
confederation, on that truly American condi¬ 
tion of sovereignty, full and perfect, except 
as to certain powers, and those only which 
arc delegated to the federal Union. The 
convention was held at Huntsville, on the 5th 
; of July, 1819, representing twenty-two 
counties. Many of its members have since 
been distinguished in the history of the state ; 
and, although their biographies are deeply in¬ 
teresting, we could have wished that the 
author had devoted less of his space to them 
and more to the general deliberations of the 
convention, which are always interesting, 
and which constitute the land-marks in aLI 
subsequent times for the due understanding 
and administration of government. In a sub- 
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sequent edition we trust that Mr. Pickett 
will adopt the suggestion, in which he will! 
do good service to the rising generation of 
Alabamians. j 

ALABAMA— Her Resources, and the j 
Proportion op Wealth she contributes j 
to the National Welfare.— Natural Ad¬ 
vantages. —Open to the Gulf of Mexico on j 
the south boundary, with a spacious bay, 
over the bar of which ships drawing twenty 
and three-quarter feet at low tide safely ride, I 
and into which all of her rivers (with two 
exceptions) flow—the one invites thither 
ships of the largest class, , d the others bear 
to Mobile, from the fertile dleys and plains 
above, their valuable productions—Alabama 
is watered by the following noble rivers:— 

Named of Navigable, Miles in 

Rivers description, &c Alabama Empties in 

“. 

Alabama.The same.450 Mobile River. 

Tombigbee ..The same.540 The same. 

Warrior.The same.150 Tombigbee. 

Tennessee... do. for 1,000 miles ) ,„ n n . _ 

altogether.| 130 01110 River. 

Chatahooche.The^ime,pastern J 200 Apalachicola. 

Coosa .Large steamers \ 

below & small > 170 Alabama, 
above the falls. ) 

Cahawba.For small steamers 

Tallapoosa... do. 40 do. 

Noxuba. do. 50 Tombigbee. 

Suckernochee do. 35 do. 

Navigation... .1945 MTs in length. 

Such are our great and peculiar advan¬ 
tages of navigation that our citizens will 
never be compelled to abstract from other 
investments—they may choose largely of 
their capital for internal improvements. But 
there is a railroad now in progress, the | 
Mobile and Ohio, that I may properly 

regard as associated with the natural ad¬ 
vantages of the state. The Gulf of Mexico, 
sweeping up into this division of the con¬ 
tinent, continued northerly by the Bay of 
Mobile, with the Mississippi River inclining 
from its mouth north-east, throws this river 
at the mouth of the Ohio within four hun¬ 
dred and forty-five miles of Mobile, the com¬ 
mercial emporium of Alabama. The coun¬ 
try between those two points being remark¬ 
ably level, the route unobstructed by a single 
mountain or river, or any stream of moment, 
and running in its whole extent through one 
of great beauty and fertility, and already 
settled by an active and wealthy population, 
must throw their great trade, and travel 
through Alabama into Mobile; and in twenty 
hours, or less, citizens of Missouri, Ohio, 
Kentucky or elsewhere, may leave Colum¬ 
bus, in Kentucky, the upper terminus, and 
arrive at Mobile with their produce in one- 
fifth the time they could reach New-Or- 
leaiis. 

Before I proceed to the other very inte¬ 
resting portions of this branch of the subject, 


I will here allude to such internal improve¬ 
ments as are already completed, or are in 
active progress; 

The Muscle Shoals Canal.complete. .355.1 miles. 

Huntsville Canal. .. “_1G “ 

Tuscumbia and Decatur railroad..,. “_44 “ 

Montgomery amt West Point, nearly. “_87 “ 

Cahawba and Marion.“.... 35 “ 

Canals and Railroads, length.21751 

A railroad from Selma, or some other 
points oil the Alabama, to the Tennessee 
river ; one connecting the Tuscumbia and 
Decatur with the Mobile and ()hio road; 
and another from Blakely, opposite Mobile, 
to Columbus, Georgia—each of which would 
add greatly to the traffic and wealth of the 
state, and pay good dividends—are perhaps 
the only ones of importance contemplated. 

To continue with natural advantages: 
From Tuscaloosa, on the Warrior, in the di¬ 
rection of Selma, on the Alabama, are bitu¬ 
minous coal-fields and iron ore, with marble, 
and hard and soft limestone quarries, in rich 
and inexhaustible profusion, immediately on 
navigable streams. The lands are covered 
with splendid forests of white and live oak, 
cypress, pine, cedar, mulberry, hickory, &c. 
Water power is unlimited and never-failing. 
Irrigated by so many streams, as indicated 
by 1,945 miles of navigation, with the innu¬ 
merable tributaries thereto, the lands of 
Alabama are of amazing superiority, as their 
productions hereinafter noticed will exhibit, 
and, with a climate temperate and uniform, 
it is decidedly healthy. 

Productions. —To regard alone the ascer¬ 
tained value and extent of the surplus pro¬ 
ducts of Alabama which we ship off, com¬ 
pared with those of other states, omitting 
an estimate of our own heavy consumption 
of corn, wheat, hogs, cattle, sheep, timber, 
cotton consumed in home manufactures, 
value of negroes raised, and horses and mules 
raised, which would amount to several mil¬ 
lions—confining ourself to the surplus pro¬ 
ductions, I say we will, I think, do so with 
some astonishment, as associated with it 
must he the effort to estimate the vastness of 
the capital employed to produce it. Her 
surplus productions are cotton, lumber, staves, 
turpentine, manufactured cottons, coal, &c. 

What is her cotton crop and its value ? I 
will arrive at it in this way, and pardon me 
for assuring those who read this, that I am 
quite sure I shall not be far from correct. To 
the amount of cotton received at Mobile I 
will add the quantity raised in North Ala¬ 
bama, which is forwarded down the Tennes¬ 
see, or hauled overland to Memphis. I will 
also add the quantity which goes down the 
Chatahoochee to Apalachicola. Adding these 
together, I will deduct the quantity raised in 
the eastern counties of Mississippi. This 
will show the crop of Alabama to result as 
per following table: 
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Where received and raised 
Alabama ami Mississippi, 

at Mobile. 323,462..436,661.. 530,000 

North Alabama to New- 
Orleans, as per census 
of 1840, 40,225,474 lbs., 

at 510 lbs. to the bale, is, *96,500. .*96,500. .+96,500 
East Alabama shipped to 
Apalachicola for Cliata- 

hoochee.t50,000. .+50,000. .*50,000 


Less Eastern Mississippi 
crop. 


469,962.. 583,161.. 676,000 
t60,000.. 80,000.. 80,000 


Net crop of Alabama in 
bales. 


409,962.. 503,161.. 596,000 


And the following table will show the va¬ 
lue of those crops of cotton, at the average 
price it sold at, of the respective seasons at 
Mobile for the three years: 

Wt Total lbs nnd 

Year No. bales, ea. average price Total value 

ibs 

1S40-7... 409,962.510.209,080,620. 10 . 24,570,972 85 

1847- 8... 503,161.510.256,612,110. 6%. 17,321,317 42 

1848- 9... 596,000.510.298,760,000. 6 .17,956,200 00 


1,509,123.764,452,730.59,848,483 30 

Av. 3 ys.. 503,041.254,817,577.19,949,494 43 


Enormous as this is, yet this great interest 
of Alabama, as well as the whole South, does 
not yield so profitable a dividend on the cap¬ 
ital invested as other investments elsewhere 


But, to renew the subject, let us glance at 
her wealth, and what she has done to pro¬ 
mote the national welfare. 

1st. Of lands, she owns 15,011,520 acres, 
and, besides, what her citizens have paid for 
Spanish and French grants and school lands, 
they have paid into the Land Offices of the 
Government $17,000,000 for lands in their 
wild state. 

2d. She has paid to Maryland, Delaware 
Virginia, &c., enormous sums for the three 
hundred thousand negroes she owns. 

3d, The capital invested in foreign and do¬ 
mestic commerce, city and town property, 
houses, canals, and railroads, manufactures, 
banking insurance, iron and coal mining, 
timber trade, steamboats, and shipping, with 
the increased value of lands by clearing, 
fencing, &c., value of slaves, live stock, and 
money hoarded, is very large in the aggre¬ 
gate amount, an estimate of which I scai'cely 
dare mention. 

4th. Her liberality expends in trade with 
the other states a large portion of her in¬ 
come. 

5th. The shipping interest is largely bene- 


* Allowing for each year only what it was in 1840, 
as Tjer census. 

t Tins year the Alabama shipments by this river 
may be by some ten to fifteen thousand bags more ; 
but for several years it lias been about these figures. 

X This is as much or more than we received from 
this river during that season, of Mississippi cotton, 
as the total receipts out of it were but 122,000 bales ; 
for the other years they are about correct. 


fited by the freighting of her six hundred 
thousand bales of cotton, and the return car¬ 
goes purchased by us. 

With such varied and extraordinary ad¬ 
vantages for commerce, manufacturing, min¬ 
ing, ship-building, timber-getting, &c., it is 
not to be wondered at that Alabama is be¬ 
ginning to direct her attention to the advan¬ 
tage of diversifying her pursuits; and, under 
any circumstances, in time, those vast sources 
of wealth now reposing within her borders 
must become transcendently productive. 
The accumulation of wealth which has been 
going on, but w-hicli has been regularly in¬ 
vested in the purchase of negroes, is now 
being stayed from that direction, and turned 
to wal’d other industrial pursuits. It is obvi¬ 
ous, however, to every political economist 
that it is the interest of every interest in the 
country to promote the value ol cotton, as 
should there be a violent transition of slave 
labor to the pursuits above alluded to, and 
which is entirely practicable, a derangement 
of trade would ensue which w'ould be preju¬ 
dicial, to say ihe least of it, 1o the interests 
of other sections of the Confederacy. And 
when cotton sells well, public lands are pur¬ 
chased freely, and the direct interest the go¬ 
vernment has in this matter will be readily 
and conveniently demonstrated by the follow¬ 
ing table, showing the number of acres of 
land owned by the citizens of Alabama, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, the amount 
paid for portions bought of the government, 
and the number of acres in each remaining 
unsold: 


Paid Gov¬ 
ernment for Acres 
Stales Total No. of Acres portion unsold 

acres in owned bought of it .Tan 1, 1S4S 
Alabama. 32,462,080.15,911,520$16,S88,047.17,450,560 

Miss.30,174,080.15,811,650.16,402,691.14,320,430 

Louis’a.. .29,715,840. 6,263,822. 4,186,394.23,452,018 
Ark.33,406,720. 5,942,117. 3,769,695.27,464,603 


$41,246,837.82,G93,611 
This table shows some extraordinary facts 
that are not often considered by those who 
abuse the South, namely, that besides the 
government owning 82,693,611 acres of land, 
which would be sooner purchased up if their 
agricultural productions could be promoted; 
these i-tates have paid $41,246,827 for the 
lands tney have alone purchased of the go¬ 
vernment; and if this sum had been invested 
at the average time of their payment, say 
1835, in six per cent, stocks, payable semi¬ 
annually, and such dividends had been rein¬ 
vested and compounded till now, it would 
reach a total sum to-day that would equal 
fully all the bona-fide capital of the North 
invested in cotton factories and shipping. I 
allude to this to present a cause why the 
South may appear behind the North in the 
progress of her factories, &c. 

Cotton factories and iron forges are, how¬ 
ever, becoming numerous. Coal mining is 
attracting great attention, and from the great 
profits arising from investments in ships, and 
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our wonderful facilities for building, with 
our splendid timber on the spot, &c.,itis 
not unlikely we shall ere long enter the 
lists as competitors with our northern bre¬ 
thren in this exceedingly profitable branch 
of their wealth. In Alabama our citizens 
are generally exempt from embarrassment, 
and in certain quarters large amounts of mo¬ 
ney are known to be hoarded. 

The university and colleges, the high 
schools and academies, in all the principal 
towns and cities of the state, are in the 
highest degree flourishing; and the great 
increase of the number of churches and mem¬ 
bership, the decrease of crime and the or¬ 
derly character of our citizens, manifest the 
spreading influences there of religion. 

The increase of population of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, is rapid and steady. 
For example, there were in 


1S«0 1S?»0 1S40 

Alabama.127,901... .309,527... .590,756 

Mississippi. 75,448-136,621 —375,654 

Louisiana.153,407-215,529 — 352,411 


And in 1850, a large increase will be 
found. 

In conclusion, I feel the utmost pleasure in 
announcing to the friends of progress every¬ 
where that, amongst many of those who have 
violently opposed all measures for encourage¬ 
ment of enterprise and the increase of facili¬ 
ties for the development of our resources 
more actively and profitably, practical ex¬ 
perience has exposed to them their serious 
errors; and now, in the most cordial man¬ 
ner, the most distinguished as well as many 
of the masses of their portion of the people, 
are uniting with the other portion in the most 
liberal and enlightened disposition to meet 
the calls of the whole people for the purposes 
alluded to. 

Devoting my remarks to the position, &c., 
of the one state, I have done so because I am 
a citizen of it; but the gigantic importance 
of the whole South may be more justly esti¬ 
mated by a careful consideration of what is 
here submitted in relation to Alabama.* 

ALABAMA— Iron and other Mineral 
Products of. —At this moment the manu¬ 
facture of iron is attracting the attention of 
our citizens, and, as much depends upon a 
good beginning, these hints are offered with 
the view of directing inquiry in the proper 
channel. It is not wise to spend both time 
and money in working out problems that 
have been, long ago, solved ; if we begin at 
all, let us do so with the present state of the 
art. 

There are eight bloomeries in the state, 
two of which are on the Talladega Creek, and 
the others on the waters of the Cahawba. 

Of the two high furnaces, one is in Bibb 
county; it has but recently been erected, so 
that its operations are, as yet, confined to the 


* National Intelligencer. 


manufacture of pig iron and hollow-ware; the 
blast is urged by steam power, and the boiler 
is heated directly from the trundle head. 
These works are situated within eight or ten 
miles of the Coosa, and from the convenience 
and good quality of the ore, and the abun¬ 
dance of fuel, they can scarcely fail of suc¬ 
cess, under ordinary good management. 

The Benton works are situated on Crane 
creek, a short distance from the river ; they 
have been for years in successful operation. 
An extension of the works, the introduction 
of the hot blast, and various other improve¬ 
ments are contemplated, which, when ac¬ 
complished, will place this among the most 
complete establishments in the South. The 
following brief statement was politely fur¬ 
nished by one of the proprietors: 

“ Polkville, Benton Co., Ala., 

“ Sept. 26, 1849. 

“ We have a blast furnace, a puddling fur¬ 
nace, and forge, in operation. We turn out 
daily about 6000 pounds of iron, 2000 pounds 
of which are put into hollow-ware and ma¬ 
chinery-castings, 2000 pounds into bar iron, 
and 2000 pounds into pigs. We use 600 
bushels of charcoal every 24 hours.^ Our 
iron ore beds (some of them) are within 600 
yards of the furnace. Our limestone is at 
the furnace, and in abundance. The nearest 
stone coal beds that have been worked, are 
thirteen miles off. We are now preparing to 
put up a rolling mill, and think that in a 
short time we will be able to roll iron suc¬ 
cessfully. Our establishment is five miles 
east of the Coosa river, opposite the Ten 
Islands, and eleven miles from Greensport. 
We ship our iron down the Coosa in flat- 
boats to Wetumpka, Montgomery, and Mo¬ 
bile. We have found the articles we produce 
here of a ready sale in either of those mar¬ 
kets. We are prepared to make, turn off, 
and fit up, all kinds of machinery, except 
fine castings for cotton mills, and will be very 
soon ready to furnish these.” 

Red Ochre.— There is a bed of red ochre 
near Bucksville, which I have had no oppor¬ 
tunity of examining in its place, but the spe¬ 
cimens that I have seen show that it would 
require but little preparation to fit it for paint. 
It is sufficiently rich to be used as an ore of 
iron. . 

Lead Ore. — Fragments of sulphuret of 
lead, or galena, arc scattered throughout the 
state in a manner that would indicate some 
common origin. Had they been confined to 
the region of the silurian or carboniferous 
limestone, one might refer them to the ruins 
of veins of this ore that are often found in 
these rocks; but they are equally where this 
is impossible. I have specimens picked up 
on the surface of the coal measures, and others 
from Clarke county, where no such veins 
can occur. Pieces of considerable size are 
found in the vicinity of Indian mounds! and 
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the belief is induced that the position of these 
scattered fragments may be traced to Indian 
origin.* 

However this may be, it is quite certain 
that much tiin9 is unprofitably spent in 
searching for these mines. 

Lead is found in limestone near the iron 
works in Benton, which is the only place 
that t have seen it in the state. The ore is 
granular, and does not occur in a true vein 
with smooth walls, but is closely attached to 
the rock, and passes into it in irregular 
bunches. It may be traced over a distance 
of ten yards, and although it is not more than 
an inch or two in the thickest part, it may 
turn out to be worth the trouble of an exami¬ 
nation below the surface. It is a pure sul- 
phuret of lead; the cavities in it are often 
lined with crystals of the carbonate of that 
metal. The ease with which lead is reduced 
allows of considerable expense in mining, 
and I would recommend the enterprising 
proprietors of the iron-works, to examine this 
locality with some care. The existence of 
veins of calx spar, and sulphate of barytes, 
are favorable indications. 

Peroxide of Manganese .—At the works 
just mentioned, a fragment of ore, which was 
brought there for an ore of iron, attracted 
my attention, and proved, on examination, to 
be the peroxide of manganese, t have since 
learned that the bed from which it was taken 
is probably three or four yards in thickness. 
This ore is used in the arts for the production 
of chlorine gas, which is used in bleaching 
establishments. The gas is combined with 
caustic lime, by a simple process, and in this 
form is barreled up and preserved for use. 
The ga3 is extricated from the lime by means 
of water, which absorbs the chlorine, and is 
then ready for use. As there is lime in 
abundance where this occurs, chloride of 
lime may be manufactured. The price of 
the mineral itself is about $20 a ton. The 
specimen T examined was quite porous, and 
mixed to some exteut with earthy impuri¬ 
ties, but nevertheless it contained 35 per 
cent, of peroxide of manganese. I trust that 
when this bed is fairly opened, that it will 
turn out to be an important acquisition to 
the resources of Alabama. 

Limestones and Marble .—The term mar- 


* All the states from which the Indians have re¬ 
cently departed, have legends of lead and silver 
mines, that were known to, but afterwards hidden 
by, them: and the tenacity with which these are 
believed and retained, is truly suprising. Journeys 
have been undertaken to the west to ascertain the 
position of these mines, but hitherto without suc¬ 
cess. The Indians, being no geologists, located the 
mines, in the cases that have come to my notice, in 
the most unpromising positions. The’men with 
mineral rods have been industriously on the trail, 
and I must do them the justice to say, that where 
they indicated the presence of “ mineral,” the exca¬ 
vation was neither expensive nor diflicult. The one 
I last saw was in an Indian mound, on Village 
Creek, where the miners had reached to within one 
foot of the vein ! 


ble is applied to any variety of limestone 
that is susceptible of a polish. 

I have mentioned already the occurrence 
of beds of marble of great thickness on the 
Cahawba. Many of the beds there afford 
specimens of great beauty; some are gray 
with red veins, others are red and yellow, 
and specimens with greeni.- h veins are not 
uncommon. There is also a buff-colored 
marble there, filled with organic remains, 
that is quite handsome whon polished. Beds 
of white crystaline marble, clouded with 
red occur. On the opposite side of the river 
there is a black compact marble, and ano¬ 
ther on Six Mile Creek, variously inter¬ 
sected bv veins of white. A marble of si¬ 
milar quality occurs on the road from Pratt’s 
ferry to Montevallo. 

As no quarry of any extent has been 
opened at any of these places, it is impossi¬ 
ble to give a correct view of their value. 
Marble, to be valuable, must bo found in 
thick beds, that are free from cracks or 
joints. Of the thickness of the beds there 
can be no doubt, nor does there appear to 
be any reason to suppose that the other con¬ 
ditions are less favorable. I look upon this 
locality as one of great interest, in connection 
with the industrial resources of the state. 

The principal exposures occur near the 
head of navigation, and on the immediate 
banks of the rivers. 

On the Huntsville road, about 19 miles 
from Tuscaloosa, ledges are found that would 
afford pretty good marble. 

At Jonesborough, beds of variegated mar¬ 
ble, of the red and white variety, occur. 
The rock is compact, and lies in thick 
masses, at the base of the red mountain. 
The same stratum occurs at Village Springs. 
The magnesian limestone, when compact, 
i3 susceptible of a polish, and its peculiar 
soft gray color I think beautiful; in addition 
to this, it is extremely durable. The crystal¬ 
line varieties are also used as marbles. 

These rocks, as I have shown, extend 
from Shultz Creek to the upper end of the 
valley. 

When an outlet to this region is provided, 
the value of these beds will be appreciated. 

At the locality mentioned, on Big Sandy 
Creek, very good marbles occur, which are, 
in many respects, similar tn those of the Ca¬ 
hawba. As there is abundant water-power 
at this locality, which has already been 
turned to account by the enterprising pro¬ 
prietor, who has erected a cotton factory 
here, may we not hope, before a long time, 
to find also a saw-mill, for marble, in opera¬ 
tion.— Tuomey's Report . 

ALABAMA.— Coal Lands. —In the first 
annual report of 1850, of the Geology of 
Alabama, by M. Tuomey, Esq., State Geolo¬ 
gist and Professor in the University of that 
state, there are the following remarks upon 
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Alabama Coal, which wo regard as of great 
interest: 

The earliest notice of the use of Alabama 
coal that I have been able to find, is con¬ 
tained in Silliinan’s Journal, vol. xxvi., 1834, 
in a note by Dr. Alexander Jones, of Mobile, 
which, notwithstanding unavoidable mis¬ 
takes, I have thought of sufficient interest to 
insert here. 

This state is very rich in bituminous coal, 
of a most excellent quality. It is in every re¬ 
spect equal, if not superior to the best English 
coal. I am using some of it in my little 
laboratory. It is very heavy, and burns 
with a good flame, and gives out much heat. 
It also yields the carburetted hydrogen gas 
in immense quantity. The vein, or forma¬ 
tion of this coal, is very extensive. It is first 
seen in the bed of the Black Warrior River, 
near Tuscaloosa, and next appears on the 
surface of the ground, to the northeast and 
east of that town, aud pursues that course 
till it crosses the Alabama and Coosa rivers 
at their falls, or just above them. It passes, 
probably, for some distance into Georgia, 
and not improbably, in its southwestern or 
western direction into Mississippi. 

Its principal width is found in Shelby and 
Bibb counties, where it is forty miles wide ; 
it occupies the whole ground under the sur¬ 
face, and is covered by superficial patches 
of hard or soft slate stone, or shale, other 
minerals being rarely found near it. Black¬ 
smiths in its neighborhood dig it up, and 
work it in their furnaces. It is also used in 
an iron foundry in Shelby county. The land 
is smartly broken. The growth consists 
rincipally of chestnut, oak and pine, and 
eing more or less poor, it has never, much 
of it, passed yet out of the hands of the 
general government, and can therefore be 
bought by any one who wishes to own it at 
$125 an acre. 

In the winter season this coal is brought 
down the river to Mobile from Tuscaloosa, 
in flat-bottomed boats, and sold at the same 
price as the Liverpool coal, or at from $1 to 
$1 50 per barrel. The strata of this rich and 
extensive coal bed have au inclination of a 
few degrees to the S. S. E. 

I presume you will, ere long, receive a 
correct geological account of this extensive 
and interesting coal formation, from some 
gentleman of the Alabama University at 
Tuscaloosa, which is a very favorable point 
for observing it. 

The facts which I have communicated 
were obtained from an eminent lawyer of 
this place, who had visited that region, and 
from a laboring man, who had worked the 
coal in a blacksmith’s shop, which he owned 
in that region. He informed me, that having 
worked at the coal mines in Virginia, near 
Richmond, he considered this coal deposit 
the richest, and as containing the best coal 
he had ever seen. 

For domestic purposes, the Alabama coal 


has been sufficiently long in use in the state 
to have its quality in this relation settled. In 
Tuscaloosa it is used in the houses, to the 
almost entire exclusion of wood. The price 
varies from ten to twelve cents per bushel. 
It is also used in Mobile for similar purposes, 
but to what extent I do not know.* 

During the months of August, September 
and October, (1849,) there were about 200 
persons engaged in the coal trade of the 
state; and as only three beds are worked 
under ground, the rest of the coal raised is 
taken from the bed^of the river, and streams, 
where of course operations can only be con¬ 
tinued during the low stages of the water; 
and in general, it is only the seasons of lei¬ 
sure that can be devoted to the business by 
farmers, who are the principal proprietors. 

It has already been stated, that the ob¬ 
struction of the Warrior, which terminates 
the navigation of that river, is occasioned by 
the coal measures. Above this point the 
river is only navigable during freshets, at 
which times alone coal is carried to Mobile. 
The boats used are common flat-boats, with 
gunwales made of solid timbers; the first 
class have a capacity of about 2,000 bushels, 
draw 20 to 30 inches of water, and cost $70 
or thereabouts. Coal is brought down the 
river to Tuscaloosa at about four cents a 
bushel, a distance of 50 miles, and thence to 
Mobile, a distauce of 355 miles, at an addi¬ 
tional cost of nearly four cents; the boat 
being a dead loss in either case, as it brings 
but a few dollars. 

Coal is brought to Tuscaloosa in wagons 
from those beds exposed five or six miles 
east of the river, and ten to eighteen miles 
from the city. When the plank road, at 
present in contemplation, is constructed, it 
will greatly facilitate operations in that direc¬ 
tion, more particularly as it is intended to 
reach the iron region of Roup’s valley. 

It will be eeen from the map, that the 
Warrior runs through the centre of the coal 
field ; and its improvement, 75 or 100 miles 
above Tuscaloosa, would leave little to be 
desired in relation to the transportation of 
coal from this region ; for it is supposed by 
those who have examined it, that with a 
very moderate outlay, the river below Tus¬ 
caloosa may be rendered navigable through 
the summer for light-draught stern-wheel 
steamers. 

The attempts at improving this river, up to 


* Mr. Ilanby’s account of his attempts at the in¬ 
troduction of Alabama coal into the Mobile market, 
would furnish an amusing chapter, on the difficulty 
of diverting any trade from its accustomed channels. 
The intelligent proprietors of the gas works in that 
city, however, were not slow to recognize its value 
as a material for the manufacture of gas ; and it has 
now, Avliere it is known, I believe, a fair reputation. 
Much of what has heretofore been carried to mar¬ 
ket, under the name of coal, included everything 
that resembled it in color; but I know from obser¬ 
vation, that those engaged in the business at pre¬ 
sent, take every reasonable precaution to reject all 
impurities. 
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the present time, have been conducted on 
two different plans, the one in relation to its 
navigation at low wator, and the other to 
high water navigation. The first and most 
expensive operations consisted in the con¬ 
struction of jetties, &c., with the view of 
turning the water into a narrower channel. 
The plan appears to be good, but the exe¬ 
cution was defective. The jetties were, in 
many cases, not connected with the banks, 
and not reaching above water, they became 
dangerous submerged isjands, to boats com¬ 
ing down at high water. 

Later improvements have been altogether 
conducted with the view to the removal of 
obstructions to high water navigation, and j 
consequently, it became necessary to undo, 
in many cases, what had already been done, 
at considerable expense. 

The work principally consisted in the re¬ 
moval, from the shoals, of prominent points 
of rock, widening channels, cutting away 
dead timber, &c. The execution of this 
was entrusted to sensible men, who knew 
from experience the dangers and obstructions 
of the river, and I can bear testimony to the 
faithful manner in which they have dis¬ 
charges] their duties. The clearest proof of 
this is found in the fact, that formerly, it 
required four feet rise in the level reaches 
to produce one on the shoals; now, three 
feet is sufiicient to give the same rise on the 
shoals. 

AGRICULTURE.— South Carolina and 
Louisiana Agricultural Societies : Pro- 
cur dings, Reports, ktc.—Progress of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Knowl¬ 
edge at the South—Papers upon Sugar 
Manufacture — Operations of Hon. P. 
Rost and J. D. B. Be Bow. —la 1784 the 
first agricultural society of South Carolina j 
was formed, which exists to the present day. j 
In 1323 there were eleven societies in the ! 
state—the South Carolina, the Pendleton, the 
Edgefield, the Barnwell, the St. John Colle¬ 
ton, the St. Helena, the Beaufort, the Beau¬ 
fort District, the St. Andrew’s, the St. Paul’s, 
and the Winyah. In 182G the St. John’s So¬ 
ciety invited a convention of all these bodies, 
which was held in Charleston. In 1827, 
from the result of this movement, the United 
Agricultural Society was organized at Colum¬ 
bia. This Association not being productive 
of the desired results, in 1839 a convention, 
at Columbia, formed the State Society. 

“In perusing,” says Mr. Carroll, in liis preface to 
the valuable volume of Carolina Agricultural Re¬ 
ports anil Publications,* 1817, “the able documents 

* Among the papers, &e., in this volume, are 
the Proceedings of the Society, 1840-15 ; Orations of 
Messrs. McDuffie and Seabrook ; Essay on Malaria, 
by Dr. Dickson ; Orations of Hammond, O’Neall, 
iioper, and Poinsett ; Memoir on Slavery, by Chan¬ 
cellor Harper ; Seabrook on the Cotton Plant ; Alis- 
ton on Rico—which we have already published ; Let¬ 
ters and Reports on Marl, &c., &c., 430 pages. 
Wc wish to see the Legislature of Louisiana do 
this much lbr the State's agriculture. 


embraced in this volume, it will doubtless he im¬ 
pressed upon the reader's mind, that South Carolina, 
though one of the earliest cultivated colonies of the 
Union, and though the pursuits of its people have 
been essentially agricultural, yet such is the im¬ 
poverishment of some of its best lands, that all the 
helps of science, skill, and industry, are required to 
save them from barenness, and to restrain her peo¬ 
ple from that spirit of emigration which is every day 
depopulating many portions of the state. Engaged, 
as four-fifths of her population are, in agriculture ; 
deriving nine-tenths of her treasure from the taxation 
of our planters; raising, as she does, one twenty- 
fourth part of all the cotton in the world; producing, 
too, one-seventh of all the exports of the Union; and 
paying into the national treasury one million of dol¬ 
lars more than all the New-England states put toge¬ 
ther, it certainly becomes a question of no little in¬ 
terest, what has been done for the advancement of 
our agricultural interests. With one or two excep¬ 
tions legislative aid has done nothing. 

“ While our planters have, with great forbearance, 
submitted to this state of things, those of other States 
have been aroused, and insisting upon their claims 
have secured many reforms in their agricultural con¬ 
dition. They have been taught to feel, with the rest 
of the enlightened world, that agriculture is indeed of 
primary importance to their political economy—that 
with its prosperity all other branches of industry' 
must flourish ; while with its decline they must, just 
as certainly, languish and decay—in a xvord, that 
agriculture is the main shaft around which com¬ 
merce, and manufactures, and the arts, all cluster, 
j and by which they are sustained in vitality and 
strength. What, therefore, other States have acted 
upon, and prosperously consummated, is neither po¬ 
licy nor wisdom for South Carolina to neglect.” 

In Louisiana, whose resources and progress 
have been extraordinary, it is scarcely credi¬ 
ble how little interest has been taken in the 
subject of scientific agriculture. Accounts 
on all hands are agreed that, until within a 
few years, the rudest systems of tillage were 
in use, and the most wasteful. Even now it 
is difficult to convince the planters, as a body, 
that they have anything to do out of the usual 
routine. There is not, we believe, at this 
time, a single Parish Agricultural Society in 
the state, and but a single society of any sort 
addressed to these interests ! It is almost im¬ 
possible to induce the planters to attend even 
! this, a central and general institution, so re¬ 
markable is the apathy which prevails. That 
there are noble exceptions we admit, but 
why should not this be a matter of universal 
interest ? Surely a little reflection will satisfy 
any one of the great blessings which may be 
conferred by these bodies upon a Common¬ 
wealth. Whence the extraordinary attention 
paid to agriculture in Europe? We have 
hundreds of ponderous volumes of Reports 
from England and France ;* and Russia, 
which some of us have been wont to call bar¬ 
barian, has sent a letter to us inviting our 
agriculturists to co-operate with them in de¬ 
veloping the soil. It is but the other day that 
wo were called upon, individually, to furnish 
the Russian Society with a paper upon tobac- 

* Mr. Vat tern are, whose philanthropic mission 
among nations in inducing exchanges of valuable do¬ 
cuments has excited so much attention, presented 
us, when in New-York, with a large number of 
works of this kind, relating to France, for the State 
of Louisiana. Through the same means we can get 
them all, if willing to reciprocate. 
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co. Consider, too, the results in our own 
country. The government is collecting ma¬ 
terial of this kind, and publishing through 
the Patent Office. The State of Massachu¬ 
setts publishes, at its own expense, an annual 
volume of several hundred pages, including 
the Reports, &c., of all district societies. 

In New-York State they have a great Asso- 
ciation, which meets at Albany; aud in the 
city of New-York, every two weeks, is con¬ 
vened the Farmers’ Club, of practical and 
scientific men, who discuss important subjects 
of agriculture. Having attended several of 
these meetings, we know their value. We 
heard discussions on silk, wool, sheep, hemp, 
etc., etc. There is an annual magnificent fair 
of the American Institute, of which the 
Club is a part, held in New-York, and attend¬ 
ed by hundreds and thousands of visitors. 
The published volumes of Reports are wor¬ 
thy of all praise and preservation. 

It is now five or six years since the Agri¬ 
culturists’ aud Mechanics’ Association ol 
Louisiana was organized at Baton Rouge, 
where it has met from year to year for public 
celebrations. The attendance, though re¬ 
spectable, has never been large. The exhi¬ 
bition and fair have never been worthy of the 
state. However, we are inclined to hope 
much better results hereafter. Experience 
has been of service-energetic officers have 
been secured, and the state, by an appropria¬ 
tion, has manifested an interest in the matter. 
Let us indeed hope that the liberal and en¬ 
lightened planters of Louisiana are now 
awake. 

The removal of the seat of government to 
Baton Rouge makes that town a place pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for the meeting of the Institute. 
It should secure a permanent hall in the new 
State-house being constructed, and a perma¬ 
nent salaried secretary. There should be a 
library like that of the American Institute, 
containing all agricultural and mechanical 
publications, etc. A traveling agent should 
be appointed. An annual appropriation might 
be secured from the legislature in furtherance 
of the work. 

But nothing of this kind can be effected 
without the establishment of parish or dis¬ 
trict societies. These are indispensable. Any 
three or five planters are sufficient to estab¬ 
lish one. The monthly meetings will soon 
have interest to attract others, rind thus a 
valuable system will grow up. These socie¬ 
ties will send annually their reports and dele¬ 
gates to the central cue. Shall it be asked, 
hoiv these local societies are to be employed 1 
We will show at a glance. 

The Central Society should issue to all the 
local ones, and to individuals throughout the 


* We have one of those before us, 200 pages, 1846. 
It contains an abstract of the proceeelings, reports, 
&c., of ten societies in the state, with extracts from 
the chief addresses, &c. It is thus that nothing is 
neglected or lost in Massachusetts. 


state, a circular similar to that issued by the 
South Carolina Society—requiring 

1st. An account of the present condition of agri¬ 
culture, and the changes since the first settlement of 
the county or parish. 

2d. The general aspect of the parish, embracing 
the nature of the soil. 

3d. The principal products. 

4th. The kinds of cultivation or tillage in use. 

5th. The favorite breeds of horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, and swine, and their management. 

Gth. The agricultural implements in use. 

7th. The general value of land. 

8th. The agricultural changes necessary to ad¬ 
vance the prosperity of the parish. 

It is hardly necessary to insist how much 
Louisiana has to gain by these operations, 
and what will be secured her by her success¬ 
es. Let us emulate our sister Slate of Mas¬ 
sachusetts in this. She collects and embo¬ 
dies minutely all the statistics of her varied 
aud expanding industry, and publishes them, 
that every citizen may understand. 

We have said nothiug of the mechanical de¬ 
partment of the Institute. We are doubtful 
here whether Baton Rouge will prove the 
proper place. The two departments may be 
separated to advantage, so far as the place of 
exhibition is concerned. New-Ori.eans, the 
great city of the South and West, presents 
itself at once. Here the products of .the in¬ 
genuity, the skill, the manufactures of all the 
Valley and the South, may be brought annu¬ 
ally and presented for inspection. It should 
occupy a place for these regions like New- 
York. The city is peculiarly fitted for the 
purpose. In the immediate vicinity of Texas, 
Mexico, and Cuba, it must shed the broadest 
influences over them. We regard this as 
something worthy of luture reflection. The 
day will yet come when what we have writ¬ 
ten shall appear prophecy. However, it will 
take time. The first step has been made in 
the establishment of the University of New- 
Orleans. 

We have not the data for other southern 
states, and therefore cannot say what, they 
are doing for agriculture. Will not their citi¬ 
zens favor us with abstract reports ? We read 
the other day a partial geological survey of 
Alabama, and understand that something of 
the kind is mooted in Mississippi; indeed, 
that an agricultural professorship in one of 
her colleges is talked of. But unless this is 
an institution of the whole state, and under 
its patronage, the professorship will be of lit¬ 
tle service. Mississippi will not lie behind¬ 
hand in this race. She has many distin¬ 
guished agriculturists, as vve know. 

Judge Rost on the Culture and Manufac¬ 
ture of Sugar. —In a paper which I had the 
honor to contribute to the labors of the As¬ 
sociation last year, I stated that the modern 
improvements "in agriculture were the result 
of recent and more accurate knowledge on 
draining, plowing, manuring, and interchange 
of crops. I then gave a description of the 
process of thorough draining, as practised 
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in Great Britain, and of subsoil-plowing, 
which is the complement of it. It is unne¬ 
cessary to revert to the subject here, except 
for the purpose of stating that this process is 
being rapidly introduced in the British West 
Indies, and that it has proved as beneficial 
there as in Europe; so much so, that al¬ 
though by the present modes of cultivation 
the average of ratoons and plants is seldom 
two thousand pounds of sugar per acre, it is 
confidently believed that in lands thoroughly 
drained and subsoiled the average will be five 
thousand pounds per acre. I have no doubt 
of it, and when that system is introduced 
here, the produce of a depth of sixteen inches 
of dry alluvial soil cannot be predicted ; no¬ 
body knows to what size cane may be made 
to grow, and how much sugar it can yield. 
But, sir, the process is expensive, and. can 
only be introduced gradually. We must, for 
the prc-scut, go on with our open drains, and 
we can do passably well with them, provided 
we have them not over .one hundred feet 
apart, and not less than three feet in depth. 
With such drains, made or thorougly cleaned 
when the land is planted in corn, the hardest 
clays, if not too low, will be found in the sub¬ 
sequent years to drain as well, to plow as deep, 
and to pulverize as fine as light, soils; they 
will, moreover, yield greater returns of sugar. 

Connected with the subject of draining, is 
that of draining swamps and low lands so as 
to render them fit for cultivation—a subject 
of high importance, since, besides the vast 
quantity of public lands of that description 
in Louisiana, there are few plantations on 
which the proportion of these lands is not 
greater than that of the cultivated fields.— 
Some abortive attempts at draining low lands 
had before been made, but within the last 
year a few intelligent planters below New 
Orleans have taken the lead in good earnest. 
Their draining machines are the most perfect 
of the kind, and they have succeeded in ob¬ 
taining solid foundation for their locks. Af¬ 
ter the heaviest rains they dry their land in 
an incredibly short space of time, and their 
crops of corn arc now growing in marshes 
below the level of the tides. Their success 
establishes the fact, that the low lands may 
be effectually drained in large tracts at an 
outlay which, with the Congress price of 
those lands, would not exceed fifteen dollars 
per superficial acre. 

The food of plants, and their modes of ex¬ 
istence, form the subject of a very remarka¬ 
ble work, that of Justus Liebig, upon or¬ 
ganic chemistry applied to agriculture.— 
Others before him had submitted to analysis 
trees, plants-, and the earths in which they 
grow. Countless results of isolated experi¬ 
ments had been collected, but they were 
rather perplexing than practically useful, till 
the master mind of Liebig contracted out 
of them a rational and simple theory of vege¬ 


table life. He had not all the facts necessary 
to make his theory perfect; he was not 
aware, for instance, of the action of galvan¬ 
ism and electricity upon growing plants. But 
he did for agriculture what Lavoisier had 
done for chemistry; he systematized what 
was known, and pointed out to his successors 
the true path of discovery. Taking for 
granted that the substances which are in¬ 
variably found in a plant are necessary to its 
perfect development, he has shown which of 
those substances were supplied by the earth, 
by the atmosphere and by rain-water; he has 
proved that pure vegetable mould, which has 
been considered as the only agent of vegeta¬ 
tion, had in it but a secondary, and not an 
indispensable agency, and that the results 
assigned to it were produced by carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia, or rather nitrogen, and 
certain mineral salts which the earth sup¬ 
plies ; he has discovered that in sugar-bear¬ 
ing plants carbonic acid is the source of sac¬ 
charine matter. I cannot enter into a detailed 
examination of this author’s views, but I will 
attempt to show you some of the results to 
which his theory would lead in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the cane, and you will be pleased to 
find that the practice of our good planters 
fulfils all the essential requisites of science. 

Sugar-cane, analyzed with great care and 
in various seasons by Mr. Avequin, a person 
fully competent to the task, is found to con¬ 
tain in proportions, not material to the pre¬ 
sent inquiry, the following substances, which, 
according to Liebig, are supplied exclusively 
by the earth: acetate of potash, phosphate 
of lime, silica, sulphate of potash, phosphate 
of potash, chloride of potassium, acetate of 
lime. These, as well as carbonic acid, am¬ 
monia and nitrogen, are hard names, names 
new to most of us ; we must learn their im¬ 
port. Twenty-five years ago we knew not 
the meaning of piston and cylinder, of steam- 
chest and safety valve. We all know it now; 
and as the application of steam to the me¬ 
chanical arts has not wrought a greater 
change than the recent discoveries in agri¬ 
culture are destined to effect, we will have to 
sharpen our intellects once more and raise 
them to the level of the times. Upon this, 
however, I do not at present insist, and if 
you are disposed to be very obstinate, take 
the mineral salts I have mentioned, as things 
which, being invariably found in the cane and 
never in the atmosphere, or in rain-water, 
should exist in the soil in a state fit for as¬ 
similation by plants ; your lands must con¬ 
tain, in that state, potash, silica, lime, 
chloride, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, and 
substances yielding ammonia; and should 
any of these be wanting, they must be sup¬ 
plied by deep plowing or by manure. 

As it is well known that cane flourishes 
equally well on all our alluvial lands, when 
they are first brought into cultivation, we 
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may assume that all these lands once con¬ 
tained, in a state lit for assimilation, the sub¬ 
stances necessary to its growth. There is, 
therefore, no original deficiency to supply, 
and wherever the cane has ceased to grow 
and to ratoon as it once did, it is because 
those substances have been abstracted from 
the soil by injudicious cropping. 

Knowing the mineral substances which the 
cane requires, chemists tell us that we might 
at any time ascertain the deficiencies of our 
soil, by having it analyzed. The suggestion 
is plausible, but there is nothing in it; we 
would be as wise after the analysis as we 
were before. The learned author already 
quoted shows that arable lands are the result 
of the disintegration of rocks during many 
thousand years; that this process is ever 
going on at the surface of the earth, and 
that many thousand years will elapse before 
it is completed. By this process the alkalies 
and salts which the earth contains are grad¬ 
ually set free and rendered fit for assimila¬ 
tion by plants ; and when all the substances 
thus set free have been taken up, plants re¬ 
quiring them will cease to grow in the soil 
where they are wanting: and yet it will re¬ 
quire thousands of years to effect a complete 
disintegration, the quantity abstracted by the 
cane in Louisiana, during a cultivation of 
forty years, must be infinitely small in rela¬ 
tion to the quantity yet remaining; and ac¬ 
cordingly it is found, where land supposed to 
be exhausted has been analyzed, that it con¬ 
tains the same elements as the fertile soils 
adjoining it, or found beneath it, united in 
very nearly the same proportions. It is not 
the precise quantity of the different elements 
contained in our soil, which it imports us to 
know, but that portion of them which is dis¬ 
integrated and fit for assimilation. This, I 
apprehend, chemistry cannot tell us. 

If we could every year provide a suffici¬ 
ency of mixed animal and bagasse manure 
for all the land we plant, it would be idle to 
inquire about the deficienccs of the soil, 
since that manure contains all the requisite 
substances. But, compelled as we are by the 
severities of the climate to plant annually a 
large portion of crops, we cannot save one- 
sixth, of the quantity of manure required. 
This should be husbanded with care and 
placed in rotation on the oldest lands ; for 
the remainder, manure would have to be 
purchased at an expense which would be un¬ 
der thirty dollars per acre, and the question 
naturally presents itself—Is it necessary to 
incur that expense and the extra labor to 
which it would give rise 1 Intelligent plan¬ 
ters say that it is not, and science justifies 
their opinion. If in the lands that have 
been longest in cultivation, the alkalies fit for 
assimilation are partially exhausted, it should 
be remembered that the plow has seldom gone 
beyond the depth of six or seven inches, and 


that below that depth is a virgin soil, in all 
respects similar to the original surface soil, 
and deeper than the plow can ever penetrate. 
So that if a depth of six inches had yielded 
a sufficiency of disintegrated alkalies to cane 
crops during thirty years, there is no reason 
why the next six inches below should not do 
the same, provided they can be brought to the 
surface and kept in good tilth. With the 
thorough drain system this presents no diffi¬ 
culty, and it can be satisfactorily accomplish¬ 
ed with the open drains I have recommended. 
With those drains, a depth of plowing of ten 
inches, when the stubble is broken up for 
corn, will givfc to the land that cannot be 
manured all the substances which the cane 
requires from the earth but one ; it will not 
give a sufficiency of nitrogen. I stated last 
year that nitrogen or ammonia could only be 
supplied in large quantities by manure, and I 
was not then aware that any but animal ma¬ 
nure could effect that object. Farther experi¬ 
ence and observation have satisfied me that it 
is supplied in great abundance by a process 
which has long been followed without any 
clear conceptions of its mode of action: I 
mean that of covering the land with peas 
as early in the summer as the corn crops will 
permit. One of the advantages of peas as a 
green crop is, that they take from the land 
none of the aikalies which the cane requires, 
while their powerful system of roots has a 
tendency to accelerate the disintegration of 
the soil. But their principal action consists 
in shading the land, thus preventing the es¬ 
cape of ammonia which the rain-water de¬ 
posits in it, and hastening by shade and hu¬ 
midity the decay going on at the surface, and 
the formation of nitre, which ever follows it 
in warm climates. The leaves and seed of 
the pea are richer in nitrogen than any other 
vegetable substance, and the result of their 
decay is the formation of additional quanti¬ 
ties of nitric acid. The nitre and nitric acid 
thus formed, as well as the ammonia retained 
in the soil, yield to the following crop of cane 
the nitrogen they contain. The method now 
generally adopted of plowing in the field- 
trash, restores to the ratoons, in a state fit 
for assimilation, most of the alkalies which 
the plants took up in their growth ; and should 
more ammonia be wanted, by setting fire to 
the field-trash after rain the top part of it is 
converted into charcoal, which has the power 
of absorbing ninety times its volume of am¬ 
monia. To facilitate this operation, cane 
ought not to be planted less than six feet 
apart. What precedes, and with it such fre¬ 
quent movings of the soil as perpetually 
keep the young plants in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid, is the method pursued in Lou¬ 
isiana by all successful planters, and the only 
material improvements I would suggest to 
them are those of thorough draining and sub¬ 
soil plowing. 
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There are, however, cheap mineral ma¬ 
nures with which it would be well to try ex¬ 
periments. In hard clay lands, for instance, 
especially if they are too near the level of 
the swamp to be plowed deep with advantage, 
quick-lime applied to the corn land at the rate 
of fifty or sixty bushels to the acre, produces 
an admirable effect upon the ensuing crops. 
It is itself one of the substances which the 
cane requires, and can replace others ; aided 
by a crop of peas, it very much increases the 
quantity of nitre and acid formed at the sur¬ 
face, keeps the land in the finest state of tilth, 
causes the rapid decay of the inert vegetable 
substances winch accumulate in it during re¬ 
peated crops of cane, and is thus an abun¬ 
dant source of carbonic acid. Land I limed 
four years ago, was planted again last winter, 
and the cane upon it is the best I have. 

Experiments successfully made in Europe 
induce me to believe that we all have at home 
a substance possessed of the same qualities as 
lime, and in a higher degree. That substance 
is clay when burnt to ashes. I cannot describe 
the process by which it is prepared ; you will 
find it in a recent publication entitled the 
“ Farmer’s Manual.” It is sufficient to state 
that little or no fuel is required, and that one 
small cart-load of the ashes is said to have a 
better and more lasting effect than eight 
bushels of lime. The ammonia which they 
absorb and retain, more than replaces the 
nitrification obtained by liming, and the burn¬ 
ing disintegrates very large quantities of 
alkalies. It is to the effect of burning, that 
the inexhaustible fertility of lands formed 
by the eruption of volcanoes is to be at¬ 
tributed. 

Common salt I have also tried with suc¬ 
cess, at the rate of ten bushels to the acre. It 
gives to the cane a deep green color, and 
seems to prevent the growth of grass. 

I observed that covering land with peas 
caused the formation of nitre. In Europe, 
nitre and saltpetre are both used upon grow¬ 
ing plants, at the rate of about one hundred 
pounds per acre ; it is probable, that sprink- 
cd before the plow, here, when the land is 
first, thrown to the cane, their effect would 
be similar to that of peas. 

Much has been said of late on the subject 
of guano t and experiments made in Jamaica 
prove it to be a valuable manure for cane. 
Used there at the rate of one pound to every 
four feet square, or about twenty-seven 
hundred pounds to the acre, it caused cane 
to ripen earlier and yield two hundred pounds 
more of sugar per acre, than that dressed 
with common manure. Those who made the 
experiment seem to think that one-third of 
the quantity used might have been sufficient. 
Admitting the fact to be so, and supposing 
the ratoons to last two years, and to yield an 
additional quantity of two hundred pounds of 
sugar per acre, which is not probable, an out¬ 


lay of nine hundred pounds of guano would, 
in the next three years, give an increase of 
four hundred pounds of sugar. Where other 
manure has to be purchased, as in Jamaica, 
and costs more guano, this increase of pro¬ 
duct is a material advantage. But where 
deep plowing and peas do as well as animal 
manure, the additional product obtained by 
the use of guano would not pay for it. An 
experiment is now going on with it in my 
neighborhood ; if it should make the cane fit 
for the mill earlier than it usually is, it would 
on that account be very valuable. In the 
mean time, I would recommend the use of 
it to a portion of my audience whom I have, 
tiff now, sadly neglected: to you, ladies, 
within your realm of fruits, flowers, and 
shrubs. There, as well as in the garden, 
when applied with intelligence and care, it 
does wonders, and I beseech you not to neg¬ 
lect the means it affords you of increasing 
the beauty and the comforts of your homes. 
When God, for wise purposes, doomed man 
to waste his energies in conquering physical 
obstacles, lie placed you near him to cheer 
him in his weary task, to remind him that 
his toils had a worthy object on earth, and to 
recall him in his hours of repose to the con¬ 
sciousness of his moral existence. Ail about 
his dwelling that has the spirituality ol'beau- 
i ty and grata*, is by some mysterious tie con- 
j nectcd with you, and you have an interest in 
its preservation. Nurse your flowers, then, 

| as if they were a part of yourselves, and let 
j your favorite plants have a cheerful and hap- 
j pv look. Above all, do not torment them into 
fantastic and unnatural shapes ; remember, 
that the God who made them, gave each of 
them, as he gave each of you, peculiar forms 
of beauty, which knives and scissors can¬ 
not improve, and that trimming should be re¬ 
sorted to exclusively with the view to restore 
and preserve the natural shape of each spe¬ 
cies, as you resort to the mysteries of the 
toilet to make the perfections you possess 
conceal the slight blemishes which may ac¬ 
company them. 

Although, for want of time and of compe¬ 
tent knowledge, I have confined myself to 
the sugar crop, my observations upon drain¬ 
ing, tillage, animal manure, and peas, may 
be considered as applicable to the cultivation 
of cotton also. I would not recommend any 
course which would farther extend that cul¬ 
tivation ; but, if the same crops could, as I 
believe, he obtained from half of the land 
that now produces it, the other half might he 
employed in raising provisions and other pro¬ 
ducts, such as indigo, hemp, and tobacco. 

On the subject of interchange of crops, I 
have nothing to oiler, and I will now direct 
your attention to the improvements proposed 
in the manufacture of sugar. 

Not less than six new methods have been 
partially tested, and are now offered for our 
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adoption. We ought to be thankful for every 
effort of that kind, and encourage to a reason¬ 
able extent those persons who, in trying to 
benefit themselves, desire also to benefit us. 
But planters cannot be expected to incur the 
great expense which the adoption of most of 
those methods requires, till they have satis¬ 
factory evidence of their entire success. 
That evidence is yet wanting ; there is in all 
much room for improvement. The process 
of my friend, Thomas A. Morgan, of Pla¬ 
quemines, is thus far considered the best, 
and he is far from claiming perfection for it. 
The increase in the quantity of sugar ob¬ 
tained by some of the innovators, is princi¬ 
pally owing to the fact that they reboil the 
molasses. This is done equally well by 
others in open pans. 

A new apparatus, said to embrace all that 
has been found valuable in the others, is now 
being constructed at the Novelty IronWorks, 
in New-York, for Mr. Yalcour Aime, of St. 
James, a gentleman distinguished for his en¬ 
terprise, as well as for his practical know¬ 
ledge of the subject. It may do better than 
the others, but, sir, all these new methods 
have the original fault of the usual process, 
their authors being wrong. They commence 
by creating large quantities of coloring mat¬ 
ter in the juice, and then, by a great variety 
of means, they endeavor to extract that color¬ 
ing matter first from the syrup, and after¬ 
ward from the sugar, and in this, by the by, 
nobody has yet effectually succeeded. Let 
me explain my meaning. 

If you cut in two a sugar-cane, and. ex¬ 
amine the interior part of it with a magnify¬ 
ing-glass, you perceive the crystals of sugar 
as distinct and as white as those of double-re¬ 
fined sugar. The object of the operator 
should be then either to extract those crystals 
without altering their color, or, if that be 
found impracticable, to separate them from 
the impurities mixed with them, while the 
juice is in its natural state, and yet contains 
but little coloring matter. Instead of this, 
the juice is limed while all the impurities arc 
in it. In separating the feculencics from the 
juice and uniting them in large flakes, lime 
dissolves a portion of them and forms with 
them coloring matter, which, we all know, at 
once discolors the juice, when lime is used 
in excess. Afterward heat is applied, either 
in clarifiers or in the grande; but mosFof 
the impurities found in the juice will decom¬ 
pose and burn at a degree of heat far below 
the boiling point, say at a hundred and twenty 
degrees of Fahrenheit. This is shown by 
the thick scales continually forming in the 
grande. From that degree of heat the de¬ 
composition goes on in the clarifier, till the 
juice is drawn, and continues in the grande 
so long as there are feculencics left. This 
decomposition greatly increases the quantity 
of coloring matter, so that, as the juice is 


being clarified, it loses in color what it gains 
in purity ; and here let me show the relative 
value of the grande and of clarifiers as agents 
of clarification. In the grande, if it is well at¬ 
tended to, the scummings arc taken up as first 
as they rise. A portion of them is removed 
before they begin to decompose, and the pro¬ 
cess goes on, so that before the juice reaches 
the boiling point, nearly all the feculencics 
are removed, and the source of coloring mat¬ 
ter is removed with them. 

Clarifiers reach the boiling point much 
quicker, and cannot easily be scummed. The 
general practice is, to bring them to that 
point without scumming ; to let the feculen- 
cies separate from the juice by cooling and 
by rest, and to wash out the ciarifiers every 
second or third time they arc filled. Heat 
and alkalies acting in them upon the accu¬ 
mulated feculencies of one, two, or three 
charges, dissolve a much larger portion of 
those feculencics than they can possibly do 
in the grande; the formation of coloring mat¬ 
ter continues during the time of rest, and, 
accordingly, planters, after repeated trials, 
generally agree that juice well clarified in 
the grande has a brighter and a lighter color, 
and makes better sugar than that obtained 
from clarifiers. 

But to return to my subject, the first ob¬ 
ject of research should be to find means of 
clarifying the juice, without creating coloring 
matter. It is said that presses, something 
like those used to represent cotton here, have 
lately been successfully employed in the 
West Indies, instead of rollers; that the 
juice obtained is much purer, and that a much 
larger quantity of it is extracted from the 
cane. If so, this will be a great improve¬ 
ment, and the first step of the process I 
would recommend. From juice thus ob¬ 
tained, or even from our own, I have no 
doubt that all impurities less soluble than it¬ 
self, may be separated by mechanical means, 
before heat and alkalies are applied, or at 
least with a very small quantity of alkalies. 
All other liquids, all fatty substances and 
oils, except cotton-seed oil, are clarified by a 
very rapid process. Cane-juice can no doubt 
be clarified by similar means, and if this were 
accomplished, the process of sugar-making 
would be very much simplified. The clari¬ 
fied juice might then be placed in an open 
evaporator, heated by the waste steam of the 
engine ; then be limed and scummed if ne¬ 
cessary, and concentrated to fifteen or six¬ 
teen degrees of the pese strop ; then purified 
by filtration through animal charcoal, if white 
sugar was wanted, or by rest for other qua¬ 
lities, and finally concentrated in vacuum pans 
of great power, such pans as Mr. Thomas A. 
Morgan now uses, and which he tells me can 
only be made in America. 

The superiority of the vacuum pan is not 
universally admitted, and we are told that b' 
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France it is superseded by open pans, similar 
in construction to those called here Mapes’ 
Evaporators. However this may be, I can¬ 
not help believing that the vacuum pan has 
many decided advantages over all others ; one 
is manifest; the sugar may be grained in the 
pan, and the granulation is completely under 
the control of the operator. He may acceler¬ 
ate or retard it at pleasure ; he may carry it 
so far that sugar will not run from the pan, 
and will have to be taken out of it; he may 
so conduct the operation as to increase al¬ 
most at will the size and hardness of the crys¬ 
tals. This las* is an indispensable requisite, 
if the practice of draining sugar in pneumatic 
pans should be adopted. The atmospheric 
pressure is much too powerful lor sugars 
boiled in any other manner ; it breaks and 
destroys the crystals, and in a very few days 
sets the sugar to fermenting. 

The pneumatic draining of sugar has many 
things to recommend it; the usual loss by 
drainage is avoided, sugar is got ready for 
market day by day, as it is made, and it may 
be bleached by pouring white syrup over it 
and forcing it through the mass. It is said 
that the process is attended with consider¬ 
able loss in weight; but as all that drains 
from the pans may be boiled over once or 
twice, it is not easy to conceive how the loss 
can occur. 

One observation on the subject of our 
buildings. Houses of unburnt brick are of 
late much recommended to the working- 
classes at the North, and to the settlers in 
the prairies, as being cheaper, drier, and 
healthier than those built of brick or stone. 
On reading the description of those buildings, 
in the excellent Report of the Commissioner 
of Patents, it struck me that they were sub¬ 
stantially the same as the old houses of Loui¬ 
siana, known by the name of houses cn col- 
omage. Is it not owing to a change in our 
mode of building that the present race of our 
people is not as hardy and as long-lived as 
their ancestors were'! In former days no 
one ever entered one of those ancient houses 
without finding in it a brace of octogenarians 
at least. With our old houses, old people 
seem to have disappeared ; and to you and 
me, sir, who are not quite as young as we 
have been, it may be of some consequence 
to ascertain the cause of this phenomenon. 

I have no doubt it is in a great measure ow¬ 
ing to the dampness of our modern dwellings ; 
and though we may not persuade our ladies 
to return to the primitive architecture which 
was the pride of their great-grandmothers, 
we may at least adopt it for our laborers, and 
I will make the trial. The brick houses we 
have built for the purpose of increasing their 
comfort, are the cause of many of the mala¬ 
dies which afflict them. 

After reviewing the means placed at our 
disposal to increase the value of our pro¬ 


ducts, and to overcome the disadvantages of 
climate, and the gradual deterioration of the 
soil, allow me to advert to other disadvan¬ 
tages and dangers, which, in the opinion of 
many, threaten us with inevitable ruin. Two 
causes of alarm now exist among a large 
number of our fellow-planters : the diminu¬ 
tion in the value of our lands, which will re¬ 
sult from the annexation of Texas, and tli -2 
destruction of our industry by a reduction of 
duties on foreign sugars, made before we are 
in a situation to compete with foreign pro¬ 
ducers. I am happy to say that I believe w'c 
have nothing to fear from either. 

A person looking upon the map of America, 
and perceiving a large portion of Texas 
south of Louisiana, would naturally suppose 
that Texas is the better sugar region of the 
two. But the Louisianian who travels in 
mid-winter through the prairies of that naked 
land, exposed to the unmitigated fury of 
north-westers, soon discovers that he has 
changed climate indeed, but that he has not 
come to regions in which tropical plants love 
to grow. I have it from a gentleman of un¬ 
doubted veracity, Mr. John C. Marsh, that he 
has planted cane five successive years in the 
neighborhood of Galveston, and that he has 
never obtained ratoons from it. You may 
then consider it as a well-authenticated fact, 
that in Texas, as far south as New r -Orleans 
is. cane will not ratoon—the cold of winter 
destroys the stubble ; I do not mean to say 
that it may not to some extent be cultivated 
there, but I assert that the competition will be 
by no means a dangerous one, and that upon 
trial it will be found that the lied river 
parishes of this state are better adapted to 
that cultivation, than the greater part of 
what has been called the sugar region of 
Texas. 

Louisiana must remain the great sugar re¬ 
gion of the United States •, her climate and 
her soil are the best, and her geographical 
position is unrivaled. Reflect, sir, that al¬ 
most every hogshead of sugar made here, is 
shipped without land carriage ; that planters 
can always obtain from New-Orleans, in two 
or three days, any machinery they want, and 
that their supplies and their market arc both 
brought to their own door. Compare this 
situation with that of the Texas planter, and 
you will admit that there is no room for ap¬ 
prehension. 

There is a strong analogy between the 
cultivation of the vine in Middle France, and 
that of the cane in Louisiana. During the 
first centuries of the Christian era, there was 
no wine produced in France, except Marseil¬ 
les wine. More Southern Europe and the 
Isles of Greece were then the wine-growing 
regions. In the course of time, the monks 
of Aquitaine, of Champaign, and of Burgun¬ 
dy, God bless them ! transplanted the vine 
to the shelter of their convent walls. Their 
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efforts were for a long time unsuccessful, but 
they persevered, and the great saints of those 
dark ages took a conspicuous part in the 
good work. At last their grapes attained 
maturity ; they tasted the juice, and said it 
was good. Wine was subsequently made of 
it, and it is easy to conceive the joy of those 
holy men, when champaign first sparkled on 
their board, when the vintages of Medoc and 
Burgundy replaced in their cellars the rough 
beverages of Provence. The cultivation of 
the vine continued to increase and to im¬ 
prove, but the increase was so slow that wine 
was not exported from Bordeaux to foreign 
countries, till some time in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. And now, sir, the great wine region 
of the world is that very portion of France, 
in which the introduction of the vine was 
the work of centuries. 

How is it with the sugar-cane in Louisi¬ 
ana ? It was introduced here at an early day 
from the West Indies, and cultivated to a 
small extent at Terre anx Boeufs, and in the 
neighborhood of New-Orleans. Nobody at 
first imagined that sugar could be made of 
it. The juice was boiled into syrup, 
which sold at extravagant prices. In 
1796 Mr. Bore, residing a few miles 
above New-Orleans, a man reputed for his 
daring and his energy, formed the desperate 
resolve of making sugar. He increased his 
cultivation, put up the necessary buildings 
and machinery, and procured a sugar maker 
from the West Indies. The day appointed 
for the experiment was come, and the opera¬ 
tion was under way. The inhaabitants of 
New-Orleans and of the coast had assembled 
there in great numbers. But they remained 
outside of the building, at a respectable dis¬ 
tance from the sugar maker, whom they 
looked upon as a sort of a magician. The 
first strike came, and he said nothing; this 
they thought fatal, but still they remained 
fixed to the spot. The second strike was 
out.; the sugar maker carefully stirred the 
first, and then advancing toward the assem¬ 
bled crowd, told them with all the gravity 
of his craft, “Gentlemen, it grains!” “It 
grains !” was repeated by all. They rushed 
in to see the wonder, and when convinced of 
the fact, scattered in all directions, greeting 
everybody they met with “ It grains !” And 
from the Balize to the Dubuque, from the 
Wabash to the Yellow Stone, the great, 
the all-absorbing news of the colony was, 
that the juice of the cane had grained in 
Lower Louisiana. It did grain, it has continued 
to grain : it has grained the last season, at the 
rate of two hundred and fifteen millions of 
pounds, and if no untoward action of govern¬ 
ment prevents it, in ten years it will grain to 
the extent of much more than double that 
quantity. Prepare, therefore, to meet foreign 
competition. 1 tell you we can do so, as well 
as the wine-growers of France, provided we 
improve the time that is left us, aud remain 
true to the spirit of our national race. 


The innate faculty of our people to 
subdue the physical world, their energy and 
self-reliance, their habitual disregard o{ 
discomfort, difficulties and dangers, have 
made other nations say of us, that we alone 
could instil heroism in the common pursuits 
of life. With heroic determination, then, 
speed the plow: bear in mind that to go ahead 
without ever taking difficulties into the ac¬ 
count, and by that means to succeed when 
others dare not undertake, is emphatically 
the AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

Oration by J. D. B. De Bow .—What shall 
be done for agricultural science 1 How shall 
the indispensable wants of man be supplied 
with greatest facility, and the unwilling earth 
be made to yield the best and most abundant 
product for the longest time with the least 
labor, to satisfy the desires and necessities, 
and produce the highest amount of comfort 
to the whole human race 1 This is the great 
problem, in the elucidation of which the 
practical and benevolent minds of all coun¬ 
tries are now engaged. Whatever Greek 
divinity it was that taught the art of culture 
to maukind. or showed them first how to fa¬ 
shion curious workmanship from the metals, 
better deserved Olympus than the “ cloud- 
compelling Jove,” and performed an act more 
worthy of a god, than any other fabled by 
inventive mythology. 

The sanguinary and cruel strifes which 
have desolated the earth in all ages, have 
been justified in the providence of God as the 
means of checking the advances of popula¬ 
tion, and of preserving mankind from the 
famine and destitution attendant upon a too 
crowded and overstocked earth. Grave phi¬ 
losophical treatises have been presented to 
the world, announcing in startling terms this 
impending calamity. Ingenious moral and 
political expedients have been proposed to 
avert it. When Hobbes announced that war 
was the natural state of man, could he, think 
you, have much offended Malthus, who con¬ 
ceived that peace has a necessary tendency 
to starve him ? Keep the numbers of the 
human race, said these philosophers, down 
to the capacity of the earth to maintain them 
all. Raise the capacity of the earth, say we, 
to satisfy all the requisitions of a rapidly aug¬ 
menting population. Which is the nobler 
employ? The one is theoretic economy, 
over wise in its own conceits ; the other is 
practical agriculture, based upon an unwaver¬ 
ing confidence in the wisdom and the good¬ 
ness of the First Cause, and the adaptation of 
the earth to all the contingencies of the 
creatures who inhabit it. The great cardinal 
and fundamental doctrine of an enlightened 
political economy, may be stated to be the 
multiplication of product aud subtraction of 
labor. Let two. blades of grass shoot up 
where but one grew before. Let one man 
conduct the previous operations of two men. 
With these rules, I doubt whether we shall 
ever regard much the additional loaf of bread 
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a flay, which the neighbor dead leaves to be 
divided to the neighbor living. 

The enlightened Voltaire held it as an 
axiom, that in the intercourse of nations the 
benefit of one could only result from the ex¬ 
pense or loss of another. A doctrine so 
mischievous, you will agree with me, ought 
hardly to have found a convert, and yet we 
know that for gloomy ages of the world’s 
history—alas ! not even excluding our own 
—its baneful and blighting influences have 
been suffered to disturb the councils and 
pervert the actions of mankind. How slowly 
are we learning the great moral truth, that 
nations as well as individuals can benefit 
each other—that good is reciprocal—that all 
free intercourse in fairness must be, and in 
fact will be, one of the equivalents—that the 
distresses of our neighbors extend their ef¬ 
fects beyond themselves, and that their pros¬ 
perity is reflected over an equal area. It 
was Addison, I believe, who thought he 
could enjoy the beauties of his neighbor’s 
grounds, delight his senses with the varied 
hues, the exquisite forms, the aroma of then- 
ten thousand flowers, as much, perhaps, and 
in many cases even more, than the selfish 
owner who lorded it over them as his “ em¬ 
pire sole.” The jealousies of nations, as of 
individuals, are suicidal to the best interests 
of men. Philanthropy is a higher virtue 
than patriotism, as patriotism is higher than 
self-love. That orb which is revolving, and 
revolving, and revolving forever in a circle 
which never enlarges, and around a centre 
which is ever the individual, warms never 
with a genial heat—sunless and cheerless is 
it course. 

The train of thought into which we have 
fallen originated from two reflections : 1. 
The indisposition which has sometimes been 
noted among agriculturists to communicate 
what great observation, experiment or re¬ 
search may have taught them, and by which 
they are enabled to realize better returns 
for their labors, or a superior quality 
of product for the market. 2. The notion 
generally current, that a nation ought to be 
more anxious to receive than to give ; and 
that to be most prosperous is to want no¬ 
thing whatever of the great world around and 
beyond us. The first of these levels a blow 
against industry and cordial reciprocity ; the 
last strikes but too deeply at all commerce 
and civilization. 

When you invited me, fellow-citizens, to 
address your Association, I was for some 
time undecided what plan to adopt in the se¬ 
lection and arrangement of subjects. In the 
first place, I deemed that agriculture was 
too wide a theme to admit of an indulgence 
in many details. To discuss almost any 
one of its numerous divisions, to make any¬ 
thing like a satisfactory exposition of late 
improvements, even in a particular branch, 
or to show the results of scientific research¬ 


es and rigid experiments, would occupy 
more than the time you allot to this whole 
address. These matters, too, are usually 
ably treated in the reports of the practical 
men who constitute your committees. Need 
I remark, in addition, that if, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of my standing in the presence of 
agriculturists, any inferences are to be drawn 
in favor of my capacity as an instructor in 
the arts they cultivate and advance, these 
inferences ought to be received, to use a 
legal phrase, with many grains of allowance. 
Let them be understood like those conve¬ 
nient fictions of the lawyers, ever raised, 
ever employed, yet never supposed to be 
any nearer the truth for all that. Standing- 
near me, however, and your guest upon this 
occasion,* it is my fortune to recognize one 
whose voice to-day would have been in your 
service, as his heart throbs with you, had we 
been allowed our way in this matter. Let 
him rest, however, for it is he that claims it. 
A practical citizen, high enough to move 
with the philosophers, but never so high like 
them, or like the stars, as Bacon has it. that 
give little light, because of their so great 
| elevation. An agriculturist to-day, a farmer 
j preparing his stock, perchance, for the mar- 
i ket—a statesman to-morrow, a diplomatist 
| —an American senator and patriot, rousing 
grave senates with resistless eloquence, un¬ 
matched since his of yore—that man of Atti¬ 
ca, who first 

-“ shook the arsenal, 

And fulmined over Greece, 

To Macerion and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 

I have taken another view of my duties as 
your speaker. I will regard this Association 
to be, what it ought to be, and what, to an 
extent, it is, the representative of the great 
interests of Louisiana ; its prime object be¬ 
ing the advancement and permanent welfare 
of the state. This enables me to take a 
higher position than I could, were I res¬ 
trained to the consideration of any one or 
more of the prominent subjects of agricultu¬ 
ral knowledge. In such a view of your As¬ 
sociation and my duties, I am sustained by 
the course of some of the most distinguished 
similar bodies in the Union. Many of them 
have their committees upon education, upon 
the state of the law as affecting the planters’ 
interests, on the condition of slaves, &c., &c. 
I therefore announce the State of Louisiana 
as a subject, and in examining into its pre¬ 
sent condition and future prospects, there 
will naturally fall under particular divisions, 
such reflections as may have occurred to mo 
in relation to its agricultural and mechanic 
interests, and the best modes of advancing 
them. 

I put the question to this respectable as¬ 
sembly, have we sufficiently regarded the 


*IIon. Ilcnry Clay, of Kcntueky—an honorary 
member of the Association. 
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position of Louisiana at the present time, 
and well considered what znay be fairly and 
reasonably expected from her by the world 
at large 1 Has it occurred to us that in the 
mutation, of time., and the sure working out 
of the problem of American history, Loui¬ 
siana has ceased to be on the frontiers of the 
Union, and that in giving up her charge of 
the boundary, she has relinquished foievcr 
the right of being in any respect one step 
behind the most favored state of the Union 1 
Of what a country has she become, as it 
were, the centre, and wlmt incalculable in¬ 
fluences may be exerted from her position ! 

I eare not where the sovereignty of Texas 
or the Rio Grande, California, Mexico, or 
Western Indies may reside, by the laws of 
civil empire or of arms, for I know too well 
that there arc other laws which have been 
insensibly exerting their secret and myste¬ 
rious agencies, and giving to our institutions 
an influence, difficult to be estimated, all 
over the continent of America. I know that 
Louisiana, to say nothing of her position at 
the gate of a great river, which ripples in 
some of its tributaries almost in the distant 
Oregon, sits here by the gulf, as it were its 
sovereign, looking out upon all these im¬ 
mense and fertile countries at her very door 
—and that the gay metropolis of Louisiana 
is to be the centre and the heart of all the 
great movements which, it needs no seer’s 
eye to see, are to be worked out in the 
course of a generation or two, in the vast 
region from where the Sabine fixed its boun¬ 
dary, to where the isthmus connects the two 
Americas. It was a dream of La Salle to 
connect China with the Gulf of Mexico, 
through some supposed tributary of the 
Mississippi; but we, gentlemen, disregarding 
all rivers and tributaries, shall realize the 
vision by the amazing power of steam ; tra¬ 
verse the country from ocean to ocean, cen¬ 
tering in the lap of our already great city 
much of that Eastern trade which made 
Venice what she was , and left her, when it 
left her at last, what she is. 

In such a prospect as is prr jnted us in 
the view we have calmly taken, is there not 
enough to rouse the attention of every citi¬ 
zen of Louisiana 1 Yet, strange as it may 
seem, the subject in this light does not seem 
to have presented itself with all its force to : 
those who are most interested. The one 
great question, as I take it, now for the 
state is, how shall she. be prepared for the 
new and responsible position she is to occu¬ 
py 1 

“ Commerce and Agriculture are the two 
great arms of our state’s prosperity, but 
there must, be a will to move those arms, 
and an enlightenment to will correctly. 
There must be a Cornelia to produce the 
Gracchi.” 

I. The first duty of Louisiana is the Edu¬ 


cation of her people. Has she done this, 
and is she doing it at this moment 1 Fel¬ 
low-citizens, we were told that under our 
new Constitution there would be another 
and a better order of things. Let us hope so 
at least so far as public instruction is con¬ 
cerned, since we have incorporated this in 
our fundamental law. Can we estimate the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that have 
been prodigally lavished by us in the sup¬ 
port of schools and colleges, without any 
very appreciable advantage 1 The common 
school system of the. State, with all the aid 
of parish assessments and legislative appro¬ 
priations, comes to be regarded as a by¬ 
word and a reproach. It is not a system 
from which anything but mortification and 
defeat can result. I know full well the diffi¬ 
culty with so thin a population as ours 
is, and as it is generally at the South, to 
establish and maintain adequate means of 
public instruction. An indefinite improve¬ 
ment may, however, be made within the 
limits assigned us. Shall a great and 
wealthy state pause to consider the difficul¬ 
ties, or enumerate, the costs of distributing 
light and instruction throughout all its ex¬ 
tent, and of bringing home to each embryo 
citizen, even the veriest offspring of beggary 
and want, the means of becoming a nobleman, 
in the only sense in which our institutions ad¬ 
mit of nobility, and in which the might of 
intellect can make us al 1 noble'! I know of no 
patriot service more exalted than of that man, 
who will come forward in our legislative 
halls, to proclaim and carry out from an en¬ 
lightened appreciation of the subject in all 
its bearings, a reform such as the exigencies 
of the state so loudly demand. 

II. If the first duty of Louisiana be found 
in the development of the minds of her ris- 
ing population, the second is readily suggest¬ 
ed, in the maintenance of a sound and liberal 
government. The laws of a people ever re¬ 
flect their intelligence, though legal systems 
influence moral progress. I would, there¬ 
fore, that our legislation be framed upon 
those safe principles of political science 
which have their foundations in knowledge 
and experience. In the utmost simplifica¬ 
tion is the perfection of government. Every 
unnecessary restraint is a crime against the 
principles of civil society. Liberty endures 
no arbitrary restrictions. National prospe¬ 
rity is secured in governing little and ade¬ 
quately, and not in governing much. Free¬ 
men only arc the great heralds of civilization 
and advancement. They only permanently 
extend the area of knowledge, are found on 
the outermost verge of thought, daring, and 
daring, and still daring on in their eagle 
flight to the sun. The night of civil and po¬ 
litical liberty is the dark age of moral, social 
and intellectual progress. Let us look to it, 
then, in the administration of our govern- 
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ment and our laws, that wo elevate to office ' 
only the virtuous, the intelligent and expe-1 
rienced ; that we reject all rash innovation, 
and realize, as near as may be, that idea of a 
perfect government in which the essence is 
virtue and intelligence. . Standing here 
among you, fellow-citizens, on the site where 
the sense of the people has decreed the fu¬ 
ture seat of government to be, I could not 
but entertain these reflections and give ex¬ 
pression to them. As you are made the 
conservators of the capitol, the citadel of 
our strength, I would not have you less 
sleepless in your charge than were those 
virgins of old, who watched forever, that the 
sacred fires enkindled on the altars of Vesta 
might be preserved lustrous and nndimmed. 

III. An enlightened, and rocll-governed 
people will foster and maintain those enter¬ 
prises which are the natural results of free in¬ 
stitutions ; will see that the industry and, 
energies of all classes are rightly directed and 
maintained, and that the advnncrs of each im¬ 
portant division of hitman labor are promoted 
by every legitimate means. 

Commerce, Agriculture and Arts, are 
the three great divisions under which a 
thousand minor ones array themselves. 

I have said sufficient of the commerce of 
Louisiana on other occasions. It is an in¬ 
terest of our great city, which it does not so 
much concern us to discuss here. The 
enlightened men of that city will sec to it, 
that the genius and enterprise of the East 
keep not so far their dizzy eminence which 
has in the past dwarfed us in the compari¬ 
son. 

Of our Agriculture wc have much to 
say and in detail. Around me arc assenmled 
the men who have collected here from every 
quarter, to unite in council upon the com¬ 
mon interest, and to devise inodes of future 
effectual co-operation. Some of these are 
the parents of this Association, and I honor 
the patriot labors which through years of 
trial and discouragement have been bestowed 
by them, without one misgiving of a final 
triumph. I rejoice that there is a spirit 
abroad now to appreciate these services and 
to extend their influence. 

Fellow-citizens : it is in this view that the 
appeal is made to you in behalf of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Agriculturists and Mechanics of 
Louisiana, now convened in this town. It is { 
believed, and can be demonstrated, that an 
enlightened co-operation of all the minds en¬ 
gaged in these pursuits will tend greatly j 
among us, as it has done everywhere else, to 
advance the general weal. This much is de¬ 
manded from us, and will we do our duty 1 

Agriculture is, without question, the great 
interest of mankind. It is the breast, said 
the celebrated Sully, from which the state 
derives support, and nourishment. Ireland in 
starvation, and extending her arms for bread, 


will yet have yielded from her soil an amount 
in value, which shall exceed the value of all 
the merchandise which the merchant fleets 
bear annually away from our shores to all 
foreign climes together. Without assigning 
to the agriculturists the rank of being the 
only producers, as the celebrated school of 
Quesnay sought long to teach the world er¬ 
roneously, it may still be insisted that the 
producers of all agricultural wealth are the 
most numerous and most important of all. 

I should he greatly delighted, did time ad¬ 
mit, to trace with you the progress which 
agriculture has made since its first rude in- 
cipiency “ beyond the verdant walls of para¬ 
dise,” and mark in every age the influence 
which it. has exerted and the relative degrees 
of perfection it has attained. The limits of 
this address will yet not exclude us entirely 
from the field. 

To say nothing of the culture of the earth, 
as mentioned in that ancient record, the 
Bible, nor to comment upon the beautiful fic¬ 
tions of Ceres, Proserpine and Triptolenrus, 
which poetic fancy created to account for the 
origin of the arts, we know that the early 
princes of Greece labored at the plow with 
their own hands, and that in Homer there 
arc allusions to the soil, its products and its 
labors, always beautifully conceived and 
highly colored. The Greek writers, Hesiod 
and Theophastus, laid down at a very remote 
period, as then well understood, the princi¬ 
ples of plowing, fallowing, irrigation, drain¬ 
ing, ditching, manuring, etc. 

The Romans interwove agriculture curious¬ 
ly in tlicir religion and their superstitious 
rites. Their most distinguished statesmen 
and generals had patronymic names, derived 
from that of some vegetable, of which their 
ancestors were the successful producers—for 
example, Fabius, Cicero, Lcntulus, etc. The 
leading men of the state toiled occasionally 
in the fields—as Cineinnatus, Curius, Den- 
tatus, Fabricius and Regulus. The farm of 
Cineinnatus is estimated to have contained 
four acres of land only. Thus was it, as 
Pliny held, that the earth took pleasure in 
being cultivated by the hands of men crown¬ 
ed with laurels and decorated with triumphal 
honors. Cato, Varro, Virgil, Columella, 
Pliny and Palladius, renowned names, have 
been attached to agricultural treatises. Who 
can forget the graceful and beautiful allu¬ 
sions in the classics to the genial toils of the 
husbandman'? What modern has ever ex¬ 
pressed more scntentiously the rules of suc¬ 
cessful culture than Cato? Do you ask, says 
he, what is first in good tillage !—to plow ; 
what is second?—to plow; the third is to 
manure ; the other part is to sow plentifully, 
to choose the seed cautiously, and to remove 
as many weeds as possible in the season. 

From the downfall of the Roman empire, 
until the Reformation, and even much later, 
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industry in Europe was paralyzed, and agri¬ 
culture, with the other arts of peace, "declin¬ 
ed, as barbarism and arms usurped the sway. 
The iron rule of the feudal system resolved 
the great masses of society into an absolute 
and hopeless bondage, fatal to all improve¬ 
ment. Fields were converted into forests 
for the chase. The domain of the king 
reached over all the lands in his realm, and 
he distributed them out to his favorites, to be 
held at his arbitrary will and pleasure. Thus 
did those lordly, chieftains, independent of all 
the world but their sovereign, and brooking 
little dependence even upon him, assert their 
territorial rights, and parcel them out in 
minor proportions to the vassals, leet men, 
yeomanry or people, with ingenious tenures, 
which exhausted the products of labor and 
enterprise, in the rapacious exactions of a 
suzerein lord and master. It required cen¬ 
turies to rescue man from this curiously ela¬ 
borated system of feuds, which, consecrating 
power and its abuses, imposed upon the sen¬ 
ses by its gorgeous concomitants. But 
where there is insecurity of property, or ra¬ 
ther no property at all, there can be no pro¬ 
gress nor enterprise. It almost seems in this 
view that a sixth sense has been added to 
the constitution of man —the sense of proper¬ 
ty. It is the first to exhibit itself, and the 
last to disappear. Give us something that 
we may call our own—no matter what it is 
—how small soever—how insignificant—the 
child shows it in his toy—no matter. Is it 
ours 1 May we use it, dispose of it, change, 
direct, alter, destroy it, consulting no other 
will or pleasure than our own 1 Oh, there is 
a luxury in property, and in the rights and 
privileges of possession and property ! Pro¬ 
fligacy and avarice are its extremes ; indus¬ 
try, order, society, laws, government, are its 
means. A wise Creator fixes us thus to the 
earth, of which we are a part, on which we 
must live, and to which we must return at 
last, despite the seductions of transcendental 
dreams. 

When the feudal system tottered upon its 
base, and fell at last in a mighty ruin, scat¬ 
tering its castellated remains over Europe, 
the world began that rapid stride in the 
career of progress, which has crowded into a 
generation the events of a previous thousand 
years. 

In the picture which Europe exhibits at 
the present day, there is much to gratify 
every true friend of the race, and in the con¬ 
trast much to disappoint. The once fertile 
Campania of Rome has become the resort of 
beggary, and where the garden of the Hespc- 
rides was placed, whole regions of Spain pre¬ 
sent the aspect of a desert. The country 
has been parceled out to the nobles and the 
clergy. “ One-third of Spain belongs to the 
families of the Medina Ccli, D’Alva, D’Ace- 
da, and to the archbishops, bishops and chap¬ 


ters of Toledo.” The vicious systems of 
man have destroyed all this fine country. 
The prospect, however, brightens as we re¬ 
gard Tuscany, which, though two-thirds 
mountainous, and of but 8,000 square miles 
surface, contains yet a prosperous populace 
of 1,300,000 ; or the Piedmont and the Mila¬ 
nese, the garden spots of the world—vine¬ 
yards and luxuriant pastures rise upon the 
delighted senses, amid naked, barren and pre¬ 
cipitous rocks. 

, England and France, within the last few 
years, have made the most extraordinary pro¬ 
gress in agricultural pursuits. We might 
speak of Britain particularly, where is prac¬ 
tised, at the present day, the most liberal, 
enlightened and scientific husbandry in the 
world. Every foot of soil capable of produc¬ 
tion is made to teem with vegetable life, and 
lands are improved to manifold their former 
value. In draining, alone, a subject now ex¬ 
citing such deserved attention, there has been 
conferred almost inappreciable wealth. Dr. 
Buckland tells us that there are men now liv¬ 
ing, who can remember when 40,000 acres of 
land, belonging to the late Lord Leicester, 
now worth £40,000 a year, were nothing but 
rabbit warrens and rabbit heaths. And the 
secret was draining. A similar tract of land 
belonging to Sir Robert Peel, was swampy 
and altogether barren, until, by the same 
means, it was made to yield, in the first year, 
a splendid crop of turnips, in the second, one 
of barley, so luxurient that the stalks could 
not support the ears, and fell prost rate to the 
ground. The expenses were repaid in two 
years, and a worthless field became a most 
profitable piece of land. 

In the United States, the present may be 
considered the great age of agricultural re¬ 
form. It was not singular that with such an 
abundant country as ours, the soil would be 
long cultivated without any special care, and 
with none of that economy which would pre¬ 
serve its vitality. The consequence has been, 
that lands which were the most fertile in the 
world, became at last almost irretrievably 
barren ; and the sons, whose fathers grew 
wealthy, scarcely with an effort, are forced to 
submit themselves to exile from the paternal 
estates, sacrificing or abandoning them, to 
seek in new and virgin soils the support they 
cannot find at home. Alas ! how long has 
this been so with many of our old southern 
climes—most particularly Virginia and the 
Carolinas—and how have their sons been 
scattered abroad by this reckless system! 
Taught by sad experience, these ancient com¬ 
monwealths appear to be now engaged in 
earnest to recover what they have lost, and 
their citizens strain every nerve in devising 
means of regeneration. 

In most of the states of the Union, efforts 
are being made to develop the resources of ag¬ 
riculture, which are proportionate to the sub- 
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jeet.* The most usual of those means arc the 
establishment of County and State Agricultu¬ 
ral Associations, fruit, ilower, and stock exhi¬ 
bitions, etc. Some of these arc conducted in 
the most elliciont maimer, and exert a degree 
of inl'uence we can scarcely estimate. There 
is an emulation excited which never sleips 
again. There are essays and reports pre¬ 
pared, ami perused by ten thousand readers ; 
there are experiments made, and subjects dis¬ 
cussed which are full of light. We have 
been watching the new spirit of our country, 
and thank God for it. Legislative appropri¬ 
ations are made for agricultural surveys, and 
all the mineral characteristics of soil are de¬ 
termined with a degree of precision and cer¬ 
tainty which renders it almost impossible to 
be deceived. What an improvement too in 
our agricultural publications, standard and 
periodical. Even the newspaper press finds 
it necessary to have a department for this 
subject, while chronicling the events of busy 
life. Our agricultural periodicals improve 
rapidly in the nature and value of their mate¬ 
rial. They have come to be in requisition 
among the planters, to whom they are ad¬ 
dressed, and are liberally sustained ; for what 
planter would be without such means of in¬ 
formation! To be without a library of agri¬ 
culture, is fora planter to be without the im¬ 
plements of his profession.! A lawyer with¬ 
out the civil code, would be in about the 


* Agriculture, from the rude state in which in for¬ 
mer times it existed, has emerged, and is becoming 
every day more and more reduced to the method and 
precision of science. The profound investigations 
of Liebig in the vegetable world have already created 
a revolution ; a new and wide field of research is 
opened, and one that allures from the transcendent 
interests which are attached to it. The application 
of chemistry to agriculture, is a farther step in the 
progress of that Baconian philosophy, which ad¬ 
dresses itself to the wants of man. By "means of che¬ 
mical processes, we stimulate nature, we develop 
and bring into activity latent and inert elements, or 
neutralize and destroy those which are noxious. 
We resuscitate soils that are exhausted and dead, 
and increase without limit those that are already 
vital land fruitful. Malthus need dread no more a 
world starving from overpopulation, when the capa¬ 
cities of its soil maybe augmented almost indefinite¬ 
ly by means within our control. It is gratifying to 
mark the new impulse which has been given to ag¬ 
riculture. We cannot refer, without enthusiasm, to 
the labors of I.iebig, Boussingault, Timers, etc. In 
our own country we are not without able laborers 
in the field. Agricultural surveys are being every¬ 
where directed by State legislatures. Wo may par¬ 
ticularly refer to New-York, Virginia, S. Carolina, 
Alabama, etc. Agricultural associations are rising 
in dignity with us, and journals devoted to this 
branch of industry, becoming valuable and complete. 
The attention |of all parties seems to be .at length 
aroused to the importance of the subject. 

t While upon an agricultural library, let us be al¬ 
lowed to suggest the best authorities to he consulted 
by the liberal agricultural student, disposed to per¬ 
fect himself in the science, and to extend the influ¬ 
ences of such knowledge throughout the country. 
Some of the works may be had in this city, most in 
our country, and all by foreign order. 

Ifarte’s Essays on Husbandry, London, 5770; 
Works of Arthur Young, 9 in number, from 1771 to 


same condition and as wise. Then we have 
the new feature of agricultural schools. We 
hear of them in different parts of the Union ; 
in Prussia, France, Germany, Russia, Ire¬ 
land, and Switzerland. A professorship has 
been endowed in the venerable Harvard ; the 
same has been done in South Carolina, and 
we trust to see the example followed in every 
such institution. If we are ever to have the 
University of Louisiana, of which our consti¬ 
tution speaks, will not the planters lpok to it, 
that that institution disseminates the princi¬ 
ples of scientific agriculture 1* What the 
government has been doing through the me¬ 
dium of the Patent Office reports, would be 
of inestimable importance, if continued and 
improved in the manner which so readily 
presents itself. The Smithsonian Institute 
may be made, in addition to its other charac¬ 
ter, a great National School of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Fellow-citizens—Gentlemen of the Associ¬ 
ation : what are we doing for agriculture, 
and what do we propose to do ? Certainly 
the state of this science is at a lower ebb 
here than in other parts of the Union. Our 
fields have yielded us such abundant fruit, 
that we deem it impossible they can do 
otherwise. We do but aliow nature her own 
course, and she enriches without an effort. 
As Adam Smith used to say of those who rent 
land in England, we reap almost where we 
have not sown. But will this continue so 
always? Does not the human constitution 
often appear fresh and vigorous, under the 
most exhausting and destructive habits?— 
appear, we say, for disease and death almost 
inevitably close the scene! It must be so 
with us, if we abuse what God has bounti¬ 
fully given. When Deity proclaimed a sab* 
batical rest, even to the fields of the He¬ 
brews. he proclaimed, at the same time, a 
great law, that the earth, like man, demands 
care and nurture, and that it is piety to ex¬ 
ercise them. The economy of agriculture is 
to plant, that we may plant long, and “ has¬ 
ten slowly,” that we may quickly reach 
wealth. It might be long, very long, before 
our lands would lose their value, under the 
worst of all systems of cultivation, but the 
time must come at last. Why should it 
come at all ? If it be necessary to spend 

179-1, London ; Dickson’s Husbandry of the Ancients, 
Edinburgh, 1788; Brown’s Treatise on Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs, Edinburgh, 1811 ; Loudon’s Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Agriculture, London, 1844 ; Low’s Ele¬ 
ments of Practical Agriculture, London, 1838; Prin¬ 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, by Tull, London ; 
Kirwan’s Manures. London, 1808; Davy’s Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry, London, 1821 ; Beaton’s New Sys¬ 
tem of Cultivation ; Chemistry for Farmers, and 
Treatise on Soils by Sprenghef, 1831; Liebig’s Or¬ 
ganic Chemistry; Johnston’s Agricultural Chemis¬ 
try; Works of Boussingault, Dumas and Mulder; 
Gardner’s Farmer’s Dictionary; Armstrong’s Agri¬ 
culture. To these should he added some of the agri¬ 
cultural periodicals of the country. 

* This subject will, we understand, be put in 
charge of the Professor of Chemistry. 
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upon the soil a portion of its income, it is a 
kind parent which repays with abundant in¬ 
terest every act of favor- The state allows 
eight per cent, interest, and no more ; but an 
enlightened agriculture defies the law and 
pays you usury, even compound interest. I 
know there are men around me, who are 
even more deeply impressed with this truth 
than I am myself. The state, it rejoices me 
to say, has many such sons, and her pros¬ 
perity will grow as their numbers increase. 

The society which 1 address was engen¬ 
dered by these considerations. It has ex¬ 
isted several years, and held its annual meet¬ 
ings in this town. Exhibitions have been 
made, addresses delivered, and legislative 
aid granted, yet, after all, the association has 
not flourished, and has had but a small por¬ 
tion of the influence which belonged of right 
to it. Why is this? Why are we so much 
in the rear of other communities? Is the 
fault in the people, or where ? I ask in vain. 
I know not how many of our parishes are 
represented here in convention, but I know 
that they should all be ; that no considera¬ 
tion should prevent their uniting in a move¬ 
ment which addresses itself to the important 
interests of a great stale. However, gentle¬ 
men, we will not despond. Though there is 
much to be done, it is not impossible to do 
it. I would even say, conquer impossibilities, 
for in truth there are none such to resolute 
and determined men. It is not alone our 
State Association that we want. Let ihere 
be such association in every parish. These 
lesser bodies, consisting of neighborhoods, 
should often meet in social, though useful 
union. It would add many a pleasing hour 
to life. Discussion of practical and agricul¬ 
tural subjects, previously assigned, would 
stimulate thought and experiment, infuse a 
liberal spirit, incite research and observation, 
and much of that emulation which is the 
secret of success, and which in honorable 
minds is a beautiful virtue. 

Who is there that will lead the advance in 
these Parish Agricultural Associations. How 
simple their institution, and how important 
their results. From the numerous subordi¬ 
nate bodies the central one here would re¬ 
ceive its annual delegates, reports, products, 
etc., for general and mutual interchange and 
instruction. I say here , for now that the 
legislators of the state are to convene in this 
town, its importance must be greatly in¬ 
creased, and the meetings of the association 
and the attendance on the fair will be under 
more favorable auspices. I would enjoin, 
then, that we suffer not another year to pas3 
away with the same indifference as the past. 
It will not be creditable to us. How much 
more worthy of the human mind is the oc¬ 
casional employment we have suggested, 
than the listless ease, the unintellectual rou¬ 
tine, the torpid fife, and even the dissipation 
o t thought and habits, in which the leisure 


hours of men are often occupied, and plan¬ 
ters among the rest. Leisure may always be 
obtained for liberal pursuits. We never for¬ 
get the hours which were devoted to them. 
VVs never regret a co-operation with our 
fellow-men for noble purposes. We have 
lived when employed in the study of great 
truths, valuable in being practicable, but not 
because they are so. There are pleasing 
memories of the hours we have spent: 

“-not in joys, or Inst, o? wine, 

. But search of deep philosophy.” 


The Agricultural Association will theiefore 
aim to induce in our planters something of 
the true spirit. It will be preserved free 
from all private or party influences, that have 
done so much to disturb society. Its officers 
will be selected from the most experienced, 
intelligent, and worthy. Its committees, the 
most important feature of the organization, 
will he arranged with special reference to the 
subjects upon which they are to report, and 
their opportunities of being acquainted with 
them. Its premiums awarded discreetly, 
and without a shade of prejudice or parti¬ 
ality. In the first efforts to attain these, 
and before a very complete system can be 
arranged, it is not improbable some errors 
may be made, and some dissatisfaction re¬ 
sult. But such can never affect the value 
and importance of the institution, incident ns 
they are to every similar body, in every 
shape of its existence, and more espeially in 
its infancy. 

The prominent objects of attention in an 
organised Society of Agriculturists, may be 
stated to be the improvement of the staple crops 
of the state, and the introduction of new, pro¬ 
ductive, and profitable ones. It addresses 
itself to the fields, avid demands an improved 
and more liberal Husbandry —to the gar¬ 
dens, and bids Horticulture and Floricul¬ 
ture crown our boards, and delight our 
senses. Nor is it mindless of the condition 
and improvement of the animal creation— 
the stgck that serve us in our labors, and 
minister to our wants. 

The exhibition made to-day at the Fair 
of the Association, creditable though it be, 
is only an earnest of what is intended, and 
what there are just reasons to predict here¬ 
after. The two staples of sugar and cotton 
appear to have absorbed all the agricultural 
capital of the state. The sugar planter 
may congratulate himself, that from a va¬ 
riety of causes, hut chiefly now from the 
limited range of the sugar region, and the 
increased demand for the article, from the 
openings of foreign markets, this staple has 
enjoyed, and bids fair for a long way in the 
future to enjoy, unrivaled prosperity. Its 
production is also on the rapid increase 
with us, but with no ground for uneasiness 
that it will ever be too large. The improve¬ 
ments in the culture, in the quality, in the 
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manufacture, so striking and important, are 
familiar to you all, and need not be dwelt 
upon here. Though much has been effected 
in a short time, there are many improve¬ 
ments still indicated. No other branch ot 
agriculture requires more the aid of liberal 
science than this. 

The cotton planters of Louisiana, in the 
results of the past and previous season, de¬ 
serve much commiseration. An insect of 
fearful and voracious appetite has traversed 
their holds, and in whole regions of country, 
like the locusts of Egypt, left literally “ no 
green thing alive.” The advance in price, in 
consequence of an average crop in other sec¬ 
tions, will not be sufficient to compensate for 
the reduced quantity, and it unfortunately 
happens that the advance that has taken 
place will benefit but the comparatively few 
who have not been forced early into market. 
The future, it is thought, will be auspicious 
to this class of producers, where they can be 
protected or preserved from the scourge 
which has visited their fields. It has been 
made evident that the consumption of cotton 
is advancing much more rapidly than the 
production, and of course, gaining upon it. 
European stocks, that have influenced prices 
so much, have given way already, and it is 
not improbable, at the expiration of the pre¬ 
sent year, they will he reduced very low, and 
in a lew years become nothing. There are 
new markets for the staple opening on the 
continent of Asia, in A frica, and in China ; 
even Japan will probably invite us, and the 
old markets of Europe, as well as of our own 
country, increase daily in their demands. 
The competition of the East Indies ceases to 
be. longer named, and one may dare affirm 
that the discovery in Europe, by which cot¬ 
ton is converted into an agent of detonation 
is but one among the many uses yet to he 
discovered, to which this snowy fleece, more 
precious than the “ flcccc of gold,” will be 
applied. 

It is not probable that the agricultural 
pursuits of Louisiana, will he much diversi¬ 
fied for a long time to come. I am by no 
means persuaded that we have much to gain, 
by diverting our energies and our capital 
now into any new channels. Such are the 
wants of the world, it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose the day very distant when there shall 
be a too great production of sugar, and I do 
not regret that circumstances are tending to 
make this the one great production of our 
state. No other staple is likely to yield 
more abundant returns. But let it not be 
supposed that any argument can be drawn 
from this for an exclusive devotion of the 
planter’s life to a single subject to the ne¬ 
glect of all others. A single pursuit, unre¬ 
lieved, contracts necessarily the views and 
range of thought of the individual. He be¬ 
comes a man of one idea—sees, hears, feels, 


knows, regards nothing else—like a technical 
lawyer incased in forms and precedents, and 
forever incapable of reaching that high “ van¬ 
tage ground” of the profession, of which Lord 
Bolingbroke speaks, and on which he recog¬ 
nized Bacon and Clarendon. It is one of 
the evils of such extreme division of labor, 
and devotion of one man to one pursuit, 
that it degrades a human being into the 
rank of a machine. It might be very well 
for trade, that ten men are employed in the 
manufacture of a pin ; but it is a sad ac¬ 
count, says Adam Smith, to give to one’s 
Creator, that a whole life-time has been spent 
in the production of a pin-head. 

I would have the planters of Louisiana, as 
gentlemen and intelligent men, cultivate a 
knowledge of every department of that pro¬ 
fession which they have made their own, 
though in practice confined to one depart¬ 
ment solely. Such a study is one of the 
most liberal and dignified, and tends in a 
high degree to elevate the whole nature and 
character of the student. Surely our plant¬ 
ers will not complain of a want of leisure 
for this, and they will not point me to a 
more appropriate pursuit. I do not base the 
argument upon mere pecuniary considera¬ 
tions, for it is a higher and a nobler one. 
We are not here to attain wealth simply, 
but to make wealth subserve all the great ends 
of our being. We do not live to learn only 
such things as mere living demands. Pytha¬ 
goras said truly, He who knows only what 
he finds it necessary to know, is a man 
solely among the brutes.” 

It would employ little if any labor, and 
draw nothing upon the time of our planters, 
if they would lay out and cultivate their 
grounds in orchards of such fruit as will 
thrive in our genial clime, introduce as 
means may admit exotics, nurture rare 
plants, and beautify their estates with vines, 
flowers, and shades, and exhibit thus the ap¬ 
pearances of that true comfort and happiness, 
ever associated by the virtuous with ideas of 
rural life. I can conceive of no solitude more 
cheerless in the w r orld, than an estate in the 
country, which while inhabited, is neglected 
and suflered to decay. God has so fash¬ 
ioned us, that we are improved in head and 
in heart when surrounded and associated 
with the beautiful in art or in nature. 

We have heard it suggested, and believe 
it to he true, that the culture of the finer 
qualities of tobacco will be found very profit¬ 
able to those in the state who have proper 
lands, and whose capital is not large. In¬ 
deed, we have seen some very admirable 
specimens of this growth, both in the city 
on sale and here. The olive lias been fre¬ 
quently suggested. The legislature has 
given encouragement to silk , which needs 
little effort to be successfully produced. 
And there can be no ^question that in our 
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abundant waste lands, rice of a superior 
quality can be made a very considerable 
crop. Whenever our attention may be given 
particularly to these subjects, and the time 
will no doubt ultimately come, we shall find 
in them sources of great profit and wealth. 
At present, I suppose, that any attention be¬ 
stowed will be little more than relief spots 
in the otherwise monotony of our agricul¬ 
ture. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of agriculture 
without remarking upon its great influences 
upon the character of society at large. In 
every country the agricultural classes, or 
those who have an interest in the soil, in the 
lands, who are removed afar from the cor¬ 
ruption of cities and the adverse influences 
of courts and power, are the bulwarks of the 
commonwealth, and the friends and support¬ 
ers of sound government. They are never 
radicals They ever deprecate rash innova¬ 
tion. They go for the government, while 
there is a possibility of preserving it pure, 
or of reforming it, and they declare only for 
revolution in that desperate contingency, 
when tyranny has overleaped all barriers, 
when hope has fled, and endurance longer 
would be a crime. 

The poets in all ages have traced the 
charms of agriculture with touches of exqui¬ 
site finish. They present us captivating 
and beautiful, yet not untrue, pictures of its 
genial labors, its dignity, its repose, and its 
independence. The finest illustrations in 
Homer are taken from the husbandmen and 
their pregnant fields. Hesiod is equally elo¬ 
quent, when he touches upon rural life. 
Who could ever forget the graceful and 
thrilling passages which abound everywhere 
in the pages of Virgil. 

The Romans cherished agriculture as from 
the gods. Cincinnatus, Dcntatus, Regulas, 
Fabricius, etc., were planters, and devoted 
their leisure from cares of state to the culture 
of the soil. The pleasure seats of the leading 
Romans were their country villas. Hardy 
independence, sterling patriotism, enthusias¬ 
tic devotion to liberty and love of country, 
and all the noble propensities, will be found 
in the agricultural classes. The virtues, too, 
of these classes are most likely to be preser¬ 
ved throughout all vicissitudes, and they 
have ever been conspicuous. The Hon. 
Daniel Webster, in his speech at Boston, in 
1820 . contrasted strongly the morals of the 
farming and other interests, showing an 
amount of crime in the latter as twenty to one 
greater than in the former. In the preser¬ 
vation of health, true enjoyment and long 
life, the pursuits of agriculture have the 
great advantage. Cities hardly counterba¬ 
lance these by their elegance, refinement, 
intelligence and luxury. Their frightful 
waste of life must be supplied from the cra¬ 
dles of the country. Physiologists tell us 


that in Paris there is scarcely a very old 
family. If they have not intermarried with 
new comers they have been lost, and oven 
their names blotted out in a few generations. 
I am rejoiced, then, from the extent of our 
great Union, the immense territories, fruitful, 
and with almost every variety of uoil and 
climate, and of unsurpassed fertility—an im¬ 
mense extent of forests yet unsubdued—I 
am rejoiced to say, that wlfile our commerce 
is whitening every sea, and our manufacto¬ 
ries are seated by every waterfall, the great 
and predominant influences of our agricul¬ 
ture will be felt in all time to temper and 
regulate the whole. 

I shall not be thought guilty of any undue 
eulogy in the reflections which have occurred 
to so many others than myself. I am will¬ 
ing to ieave them with you, and leave you 
to the enjoyments of the life you are capable 
of appreciating—to the life for which we 
might gladly exchange cities, that Cowper 
well remarks, “ God never made”—to the 
rural retreat, where it will be your own fault 
if plenty does not smile around ; if true com¬ 
fort, if refined enjoyment, if contentment 
and happiness are not realized in the calm 
hours, with nature for a companion to coun¬ 
sel you from her thousand varied forms : 

“ For wlio the melodies of morn can tell, 

The wild brook bubbling down the mountain’s 
side, 

The lowing herd, the sheep-fold’s simple bell?” 

Or, lest I should be reminded of a topogra¬ 
phical blunder in commending you to the 
charms of bubbling water-falls, mountains, 
and sheep-folds, even in this clime of the 
sun and floral luxuriance, now that your 
harvests are ended, and you have reaped 
from your toils sufficient at least for grati¬ 
tude to an all-bountiful Providence, I will 
dismiss you with the admonition and coun¬ 
sel of honest and inimitable old Thomas 
Tusser :* 

“ In harvest time, harvest folk, servants, and all, 
Should make altogether good cheer in the hall, 
And fill out the black howl with blithe to their song, 
And let them be merry all harvest time long. 

Once ended the harvest, let none be beguiled, 
Please such as did help thee, man, woman, and 
child ; 

Thus doing with alway such help as they can, 
Thou winnest the praise of the laboring man. 

Now look up to Godward—let tongue never cease, 
In thanking of him for his mighty increase ; 
Accept my good-will—for a proof go and try— 

The better thou thrivesl the gladder am I.” 


* In the address as delivered, there were several 
pages on the mechanic arts, &c.. which wc now 
omit. The Louisiana Agricultural Society is dead, 
but with the formation of the National Society at 
Washington w r ill it not he revived by our planting 
citizens. The suggestion made by us in the address, 
that the Smithsonian Institute should pay tribute to 
I agriculture seems likely to be adopted by Congress. 
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States and Territories 


Acres 

Improved 


Massachusetts.2133*136.. 


Pennsylvai 


Kentucky.. 


M issourL.2924991... 


Oregon. 

Utah........ 

New-Mexico. 


. 106201 .. 


Acres 

Unimproved 

Cash value of 
farms 

Value of fanning 
implements and 
machinery 

Horses 

Asses and 
Mules 

Milch 

...2515797.. 

...54861748.. 

....2284554..-.. 

..41721.. 

.55-.. 

..133556 

...1140926.. 

...55245997.. 

....2314125.... 

..34233.. 

.19... 

...94277 

...1525368.. 

...59727731.. 

....2790237... 

..61057.. 

....218... 

..146146 

...1222576.. 

...109076347.. 

....3209584.... 

..42216.. 

.34... 

..130099 

....197451.. 

...17070802.. 

.497201.... 

...6168 . 

.1... 

...28698 

....615701... 

...72726422.. 

... 1892541.... 

..26879.. 

.49... 

...85461 

...6710120.. 

..554516642.. 


.447014.. 

....963... 

..931321 

....984985.. 

..120237511.. 

....4425503.... 

..63955.. 

...4089... 

..118736 

...6291728.. 

..407876099.. 

...14722541.... 

.350398.. 

...2259... 

..532224 


...18880031.. 

_510279_ 

..13352.. 

....791... 

... 19248 

...1836445.. 

...87178545.. 

....2403443... 

..75684.. 

...5644... 

...86859 

.11187.. 

....1730460.. 

.40320.... 

....824.. 

.57... 

.813 

..15792176.. 

..216401441.. 

....7021772.... 

.272403.. 

..21480... 

..317619 

,.15543010... 

...67891766.. 

....3931532.... 

.143G93.. 

..25259... 

..221799 

..12145049.. 

...82431684.. 

....4136354.... 

..97171.. 

..37483... 

..193244 

..16442900... 

_95753-145.. 

....5894150_ 

.151331.. 

..57379... 

..334223 

...1236240... 

....6323109.. 


..10848.. 

...5002... 

...72876 

...7702067... 

...64323224.. 

....5125663.... 

.120001.. 

..59895... 

..227291 

...704GOG1... 

...54738634,. 

....5762927.... 

.115460.. 

..54547... 

..214231 

....3939018... 

....75314398.. 

...11576938.... 

...89514.. 

..44849... 

..105576 

..14454669.. 

-1639874S.. 

....2133731.... 

...75419.. 

..12364... 

...214758 

....1816684... 

_15265245.. 

....1601296.... 

..60197.. 

..41559... 

....93151 

..13808849... 

...97851212.. 

....5360220.... 

.270636.. 

,.75303... 

..250456 

..10972478... 

...154330262.. 

_5169037_ 

.315682.. 

..65609... 

...247475 

...8146C00... 

...358758603.. 

...12750585_ 

,463397.. 

...3423... 

...544499 

...2454780... 

,...51872446.. 

....2691371.... 

..58506.. 

.70... 

...39676 

...7746879... 

...136385173.. 

....6704444.... 

,.314299.. 

...6599... 

...284554 

...6997867... 

....96133290.. 

....6405561.... 

,.267653.. 

..10573... 

..291671 

. .6767937... 

....63057482.. 

_3965945_ 

..223593.. 

..41508... 

...228553 

...1911382... 

,...16657567 .» 

_1172869_ 

.38536.. 


,...45704 

...1931159... 

...28523563.. 

....1641568’... 

..30179.. 

....156... 

...64339 

...3831571... 

.3874041.. 

.103433.... 

..21719.. 

...1666... 

_4280 


.161918.. 

.15981.... 

.860.. 

.14... 

.607 

....299951... 

.2849170.. 

.183-123.... 

,...8046.. 

....420... 

.9427 

.30,516... 

.311799.. 

.84238.... 

...2429.. 

....325... 

_4861 

....124,370.. 

.1653952.. 

.77900.... 

....5079.. 

.. 8654... 

....10635 

.184596025.. 

..3266925537.. 

...151605147... 

.4325652.. 

..559070.. 

..639J946 


States and Territories 'l™! 11 '’ Other vnillo 


Maine....... 

..83593... 

...125890.. 

New-llumjtshirc. 

..59027... 

..114606... 

Vermont. 

.48497... 

..154025... 


. 4G611... 

....83284.. 

Rhode Island. 

..8189... 

....9375... 

Connecticut. 

.46988... 

....80226.. 

Ncw-York. 

178909... 

..767406... 

Pennsylvania... 

.6! 5-27... 

..562195... 




Mur viand. 

.34135... 

....98595.. 

District of Columbia. 

....104... 

.123.. 



..669137 

North Carolina. 

.37309... 

..434402.. 

South Catoliiiit. 

.20507... 

— 563955.. 

Georgia. 

.73286... 

...COO 19 . 

Florida. 

...5194... 

...182115.. 

Alabama. 

.66961... 

...433263... 

Mississippi. 

..83-185.,.. 

...436254... 

Louisiana.. 

,.51968... 

...414798... 

'Texas. 

..49982... 

...63G805... 

Arkansas. 

..31239... 

...165320... 

Tennessee. 

..86255... 

...414051.. 

Kentucky.. 

..62074... 

...4-12763... 

Ohio. 

..65381... 

...7-19067... 

Michigan. 

..55350... 

...119471... 

Indiana. 

..40221... 

...389891.. 

Illinois. 

..76156... 

_511209.. 

Missouri. 

.111268... 

_445615.. 

Iowa. 

..21892 .. 

_69025.. 

Wisconsin. 

..42801... 

....76293.. 

California. 

...4780... 

...253599... 

Minnesota. 

....655... 



Oregon.8114.21188.. 

Utah.5266.2489.. 

New-Mexico.12257_10085 


...451577.. 

....54598.. 

...9705726.. 

...296259.. 

...102916 

..384756... 

....63487... 

...8871901.. 

...185658.. 

...183117 

..919992.. 

... .66278.. 

..12640248.. 

...525925.. 

...176207 

..188651.. 

....81119.. 

...9647710.. 


...481021 

...44296... 

....19509... 

...1532637.. 

.49.. 

....26409 

..174181.. 

....76472... 

...7467490.. 


...600893 

.3453241... 

..1018252.. 

..73570499.. 

.13121498.. 

..4148182 

..160438... 

...250370.. 

..10679291.. 

..1601190.. 

..1255578 

.1822357... 

..1040306... 

..41500053.. 

.15367691.. 

..4805160 

...27503... 

....56261... 

...1849281.. 

...482511.. 

.8066 

..177902.. 

...352911.. 

...7997634.. 

..4494680.. 

.. .‘220014 

.150.. 

.1635.. 

.71643.. 

.. .17370.. 


.1310004.. 

..1830743., 

..33656659.. 

.11232616.. 

...458930 

..595219.. 

..1812813.. 

..17717647.. 

..2130102.. 

...229563 


. 1065503.. 

..15060015.. 

..1066277.. 

....43790 

..560435.. 

..2168617.. 

..25*28116.. 

. .1068534.. 

....53750 

...23311.. 

...209453.. 

...2880053.. 

.1027.. 

.1152 

..371880.. 

..190-1540.. 

..21690112.. 

...291044.. 

....17261 

...304929... 

...1582734... 

...19403662.. 

...137990.. 

.9606 

...110333... 

...597301... 

...11152275.. 


.475 

_99098.. 

....683914.. 

...10266880.. 

....41689.. 

.....3108 

....91256... 

.... 836737... 

...,6617969.. 

...199639.. 

.8047 

...811591.. 

...3114111.. 

...29978056.. 

..1619386.. 

....89163 

..1102121... 

...2861163... 

...29591387.. 

..2140822.. 

...415073 

..3942929... 

...1964770... 

...44121741.. 

.14487351.. 

...425718 

...746435... 

....205847... 

_8008734.. 

..4925889.. 

...105871 

..1122493.. 

...2263776.. 

...22478555. . 

..6214458.. 

....78792 

...8940-13.. 

...1915910.. 

...24209258.. 

..9414575.. 

....83364 

...756309.. 

...1692043... 

...19766851.. 

..2966928.. 

....44112 

...149960... 

....323247... 

....3689275.. 

..1530531.. 

....19916 

...124892... 

....159276... 

,...4679385.. 

..4286131.. 

....81253 

... .17574... 


...3351058.. 

.... 17328.. 


sn 

734 


i4m 


....15382.. 

.30235... 

....1876189.. 

...211943.. 

.106 


.914... 


...107702.. 

.210 

377271... 

.7314... 

...1494629.. 

...196516.. 

— 


16982G1....10265180...,21621482.. ..30315719....543822711...100-179150.14188457 


a tl a ! .i/.( ,i i < i ii t’a < <i: it: tl.ii aigugute. 


* The Ccvnty cf latte; 
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States raid Terri tori-; 


wlian Corn, 
bushels of 


Oats, bushels of 


Rice lbs 


Ginned Cot- 

Tobncco. lbs, ton, bales of Wool, lbs, 
400 lbs. enclv 


Peas and 
Bus., bsh. 


Irish Pts., 
bushels 


Maine.. 

...1750056.. 

...2181037. 

_ 

— 

_ 

..1364034.. 

,.205541.. 

.3436040 

New-llampshire. 

..1573670.. 

...973381.. 

_ 

.50.. 

_ 

..1108176.. 

...70856.. 

.4304919 

Vermont. 

...2032016.. 

..2307714.. 

— 

• - 

— 

..3410993.. 

.104859.. 

.4947351 

Massachusetts. 

...2345190.. 

..1165106.. 

_ 

...138246.. 

— 

...585136.. 

...43709.. 

, .3585384 

Rhode Island. 

....539202.. 

...215232.. 

_ 

. - 

— 

...129692.. 

....6316.. 

...651029 

Connecticut... ... 

...1935043.. 

...1158738., 

_ 

...1267624.. 

_ 

...497454.. 

.. 19090.. 

. .2689725 

New-York.. 

..17858400.. 

.26552Si4.. 

_ 

.83180.. 

_ 

.10071301.. 

..741636.. 

.15398362 

New-Jersey.. 

...8759704.. 

...3378063.. 

_ 

.310.. 

_ 

...375396.. 

...11174.. 

,.3207236 

Pennsylvania. 

..19835214.. 

..21538156.. 

_ 

,...912651.. 

_ 

..4481570., 

...55231., 

..5980732 

De..aware. 

. .3145533.. 

....604518. 

_ 

— 

— 

_57765.. 

....4120.. 

...240542 

Maryland. 

..11104631.. 

...2242151. 

— 

. .21407497.. 

_ 

...480226., 

...12816.. 

...764939 

District of Columbia. 

.65230.. 

.8134.. 

_ 

.7800.. 

_ 

.525.. 

....7754.. 

....28292 

Virginia. 

..35254319.. 

..10179045. 

..17154 

..56305218.. 

.3947 

..2860765., 

..521581. 

..1316933 

North Carolina. 

..27941051.. 

...4052078. 

5465868 

..11984786.. 

73849 

...970733. 

.1534252. 

...620318 

South Carolina. 

16271454.. 

..2322155.. 

59930013 

_74285.. 

00901 

...487233. 

.1026900. 

...136494 

Georgia. 

,.30080099.. 

..3820044.. 

8950691 

....423924.. 

99091 

...990019. 

.1142011. 

...227379 

Florida. 

..19968C9.. 

_68586.. 

1075090 

...998614.. 

45131 


..135359. 

.7828 

Alabama. 

..28754048.. 

...2965697. 

2311252 

....164990.. 

56442S 

...657118. 

..892701. 

...246001 

Mississippi.. 

..22446552.. 

-.1503288.. 

2719856 

...49960... 

84293 

...559619. 

.1072757.. 

...261482 

Louisiana. 

.10226373.. 

_SO637.. 

4425349 

_26878.. 

78737 

...109897. 

..161732. 

....95632 

*Texas__ 

...5926611.. 

,...178883.. 

..87916 

.66897.. 

57596 

. ..131374 

. .179332. 

-.. .93548 

Arkansas. 

...8893939.. 

...656183.. 

-63179 

...218936.. 

C5346 

...182595. 

. .285738. 

...193832 

Tennessee. 

..52276223.. 

..7703080.. 

.258854 

..20148932.. 

94532 

..1364378. 

..369321. 

..1060844 

Kentucky. 

..58675591.. 

...8201311. 

...5688 

..55501196.. 

..758 

..2297403. 

. ,202574. 

..1492487 

Ohio. 

. 59078695.. 

..13472742. 

_ 

..10454149.. 

— 

.10196371. 

...60168. 

..5057769 

Michigan.. 

...5641420.. 

...2866056. 

— 

.1215.. 

_ 

. .2043283. 

...74254. 

.. 2359697 

Indiana.. 

. .52964363.. 

...5655^14 

— 

...1044620.. 

...14 

..2610287. 

...35773. 

..2083337 

Illinois. 

..57646984.. 

, .10087241., 

_ 

....841394.. 


. .5150113. 

...82814. 

..2514861 

Missouri. 

. .36009543.. 

...5243476. 

....700 

..17100884.. 

_ 

..1615860. 

...45974. 

...934627 

Iowa. 

...8656799.. 

...1524345. 

....500 

.6041.. 

_ 

...373898. 

....4775. 

...276120 

Wisconsin. 

...1988979., 

...3414672. 

_ 

.1268.. 

_ 

...253963. 

...20657. 

..1402077 

California. 

.12236.. 

— 

_ 

.1000.. 

_ 

.5520. 

....2292. 

.9292 

Minnesota. 

.16725. 

.30582'. 

_ 

.. - 

_ 

. 85. 

'.-100021 

.. .21145 

Oregon. 

..I...2918. 

.65146. 

_ 

. 325. 

_ 

-29686. 

-6506. 

....91336 

Utah. 

.9899. 

.10900. 

_ 


_ 

.9222 

.289. 

....43968 

New-Mexico. 

....365411. 

.5. 

— 

.8467. 

~ 

....32901. 

...15688. 

.3 


51)2141230..146533216..215312710..199739746..2408625..52518143..9219642.-65781751 


States and Territories 

Sweet Pts., 
bushels 

Barley, Buckwheat, 
bushels bushels 

Vd. of Or¬ 
chard Pro¬ 
ducts in dels. 

Wine, 

gallons 

Value of 
Produce, 
Mkt. Gds. 

Butter, lbs. 

Cheese lbs. 

Maine. 

. . — 

,151731.. 

.104523.. 

.342665.. 

—724.. 

.122387.. 

..9243811.. 

-.2434454 

Ncw-Hampshire. 

.... — .. 

..70256.. 

. .65205.. 

.246563.„ 

...314.. 

,..5GS!0.. 

. .G977056.. 

..3196563 

Vermont. 

_ _ .. 

..42147.. 

.208699.. 

.315045.. 

...659.. 

..18653.. 

.11871451.. 

-.8729834 

Massachusetts. 

.. .. - __ 

.112385.. 

,.106095.. 

.463995.. 

..4688.. 

..600020.. 

..8071370.. 

-.70S8J42 

Rhode Island. 

. . 

..18875.. 

....1245.. 

..63994.. 

..1013.. 

...96298.. 

...995670.. 

...316508 

Connecticut.. 

.SO.. 

..19090.. 

.229297.. 

.175118.. 

..4269.. 

.196874.. 

..6498119.. 

-.5363277 

New-York. 

..5623.. 

3585059.. 

3183955.. 

1761950.. 

..9172.. 

.912017.. 

,79766094.. 

.49741413 

New-Jcrsey. 

....508015.. 

...6492.. 

,.878934.. 

.607268.. 

..1811.. 

. .475242.. 

..9487210.. 

...365756 

Pennsylvania.. 

.52172.. 

.165584.. 

.2193692.. 

..723389.. 

.25590.. 

..668714.. 

.39878418.. 

..2505034 


.65443.. 

.56.. 

-8615.. 

...46574.. 

...145.. 

...12714.. 

..1055308.. 

.3187 

Maryland. . 

.....208993.. 

.745. 

..103671.. 

..164051.. 

..1431. 

..200869.. 

..3806160.. 

.3975 

District of Columbia _ 

.3497.. 

.75. 

.378.. 

...14813 . 

...863., 

...67222.. 

....14672.. 

.1500 

Virginia . 

....1813671.. 

...25137. 

..214898., 

..177137.. 

..5408.. 

..183047.. 

.11089359.. 

...436298 

North Carolina . 

....5095709.. 

....2735. 

...16704. 

...34348.. 

.11053. 

.. .39462.. 

..4146290.. 

_95921 

South Carolina . 

....4337469.. 

....4583. 

.283.. 

...35108.. 

..5880. 

...47266.. 

..2981850.. 

..4970 

ueorgia . 

.. ..6986d ;) 8 

...11501. 

.250. 

...92776.. 

...796. 

...76500.. 

..4640559.. 

_46976 

Florida . 

.757226. 

. . - . 


....12$!).. 

....10 

_872!.. 

—37 i 408.. 


Alabama . 

_5475204. 

....3953. 

.348. 

_154US.. 

...220. 

...84821.. 

..4006811.. 


Mississippi . 

....4741795. 

.229. 

....1121. 

...50405.. 

...407. 

...46250.. 

..4346234., 

.21191 

Louisiana . 

....6428453. 

- - - . 

.3. 

...22359.. 

....15. 

..148329.. 

...663069.. 

.1957 

♦Texas . 

....1323170. 

....4776. 

.59. 

...12005.. 

....99. 

...12254.. 

..232U55G.. 

.01619 

Arkansas. 

.788149. 

_177. 


...40141.. 


...17150... 

...1854239.. 

.30088 

Tennessee. 

....2777716. 

....2737. 

....19427. 

...52891.. 

....92. 

...97183.. 

..8139585.. 

..-.177681 

Kentucky. 

.998164. 

...95343. 

...16097. 

..106160.. 

..8093. 

..293120.. 

,..9877806.. 

....213784 

Ohio . 

..187991. 

..354358. 

..638064. 

..695921.. 

..48207. 

..214204.. 

..34449379. 

..20819542 

Michigan. 

.1177. 

...75249. 

..472917. 

..132650.. 

...1651. 

...14738.. 

...7065878. 

...1011492 

Indiana . 

.201711. 

...45483. 

..149740. 

..324940., 

..14055. 

...72864.. 

.12781535. 

....624564 

Illinois . 

.157433. 

..110795. 

..184504. 

..440089. 

...2997. 

..127494.. 

..12520543. 

...127S225 

Missouri. 

.332120 

. ..9631. 

...23590. 

..512527., 

..10563. 

...99451., 

...7792499. 

....202122 

low a. 

.6243. 

...25093. 

...52516. 

....8434. 

....420. 

_8848. 

...2171188. 

....209840 

Wisconsin . 

..8-5). 

..209692. 

...79878. 

....4823. 

....113. 

...32142. 

...3633750. 

....400233 

California ... 

....'....1000. 

....9912. 

... — 

...17700.. 

..58055. 

-75275. 

.705. 


Minnesota .. 

.200. 

....1216. 

.515. 

_ 

_ 

.150. 

.1100. 


Oregon . 




....1271. 


...90241.. 

_211461. 

‘.”..36980 
.30898 

Utah . 

.60 

'*’...1799' 



” — " 

’.'..23868'. 

’.*.'...63309. 

New-Mexico. 

. “ • 

. J 

. 100. 

.... 8231 ] 

... 2363. 


.111. 

.5848 


38255611. 

..5167213 

..8955945..7720862. 

.221249. 

..5270130. 

.312946915. 

.105539599 


1 The County of Lavaca in tliiB state is not included in this aggregate. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OP THE U. S.—CENSUSj 1850 . 


States and Territories 

I-Iny,t°u3 

Clover seed 
bushels 

Other Grass „ 

Seed, bush- 

els of ,bs ’ 

--HEMP-* 

Pew Rot- 

F'nx, lbs. 

Flnxaeed 

bushels 

Maine. 

.755889. 

....9097.. 

.9214.. 

..40120. 

_ 

__ 

....17081. 

...580 

Now-Hampshire. 

.598854. 

.829.. 

.8071.. 

.257174. 

— 

— 

.7652. 

...189 

Vermont. 


....760.. 

14996.. 

.258513. 

— 

— 

....20752. 

...939 

Massachusetts. 

.651S07. 

...1002.. 

.5085.. 

.121595. 

— 

— 

.1162. 


Rhode Island. 

.74818. 

...1328.. 

.3708.. 

....277. 

— 

— 

.S5. 

. - 

Connecticut. 

.516131. 

..13841.. 

16608.. 

....554. 

— 

_ 

....17928. 

...703 

New-York.... 

....3728797. 

..88222.. 

96193.. 

2536299. 


....3. 

...940577. 

.57963 

New-Jcrsev. 

.435950. 

..28280.. 

63051.. 

...2133. 

— 

_ 

...182965. 

.16525 


_IS42970 

.125030. 

53913. 

..22088. 

-.282. 


.528079. 

.41650 

Delaware. 

.30159. 

...2525.. 

.1403.. 


..570. 

....11050. 

...858 

Maryland... 


..15217.. 

.2561.. 

...1870. 

...63. 


_35686. 

-.2446 

.2279. 



.15. 



Virginia. 

.369098. 

..29727.. 

23128.. 

..11506. 

...90. 

...51. 

...999450. 

.52318 

North Carolina. 

.145662. 

....576.. 

.1275.. 

...9246. 

— 

....3. 

...593796. 

.38190 


.20925. 

....376.. 

...30.. 

.26. 



.333. 

....55 

Georgia. 

.23449. 

....132... 

-.428.. 

....261. 


...73. 

..... 5387. 

...022 

Florida. 

.2510. 

.. - .. 

....2. 

.14. 

— 

— 

.50. 

— 

Alabama. 

.32685. 

....138.. 

..547.. 

_57*1 

— 

-..70- 

.3841 . 

....67 

Mississippi.. 

. 12505. 

.84... 

..533.. 

_473. 

... 7. 


665. 

....26 

Louisiana. 



...97.. 

....125. 


_ 



*Texas.. .. 

.8279. 

.10.. 


.7. 



'!!!.. 1048! 

....26 

Arkansas. 

.3977., 

.90... 

..436.. 

....157. 

_ 

...15. 

....12291. 

...321 

Tennessee. 

..74092.. 

....5096... 

.9118.. 

...1032. 

.3913! 

.1183. 

...367807. 

.18905 

Kentucky. 

.113655.. 

....3230... 

21451.. 

...5304. 

40930. 

14756. 

..7793123. 

.75579 

Ohio. 

.443142.. 

..102197... 

37310.. 

..63731. 

..140. 

...50. 

...446937. 

188880 

Michigan.. ... _ 

.404934. 

.403230. 

...16989... 

9785. 

..10663. 

-106* 

37 

6994. 

..1421 

Indiana. 

...1S329.. 

11951.. 

..92796. 

..341. 

.1071. 

,...584469. 

.36888 

Illinois 

.601352. 

_3427.. 

14380.. 

.4337. 

- 3551 

142. 

..141 

_160063. 

.10785 

Missouri. 

.116743. 

.015.. 

...3130, 

17207. 

.5351.! 

....520008. 

.13641 

Iowa. 

.89055. 

.342.. 

.2096. 

...8242. 

— 

_ 

.62553. 

..1959 

Wisconsin. 

.275662. 

.... 483.. 

..342.. 

..15930. 

..300. 

.2! 

.68393. 

..1191 

California. 

.2038. 

.. — .. 

. 483.. 

— 

— 

— 

- • 

— 

Minnesota 

2019 

, 


. 

_ 

_ 


_ 

Oregon . 

.373. 

7.4.’. 

...22.' 

’.8*. 

— 

_ 



U tali. 

.4805. 

.2.. 

— 

.50. 

— 

— 

.550. 

. 5 

Ncw-Mexico. 

. ~ 


— ** 

.. — . 

— • 

“ * 

... — . 

— 


12839141.. 

..467983... 

413154.. 

.3407514. 

..63588.'. 

.25380.. 

.13391415. 

.562810 


States and Territories 

Maine. 

New-Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Islaud. 

Connecticut. 

New-York. 

New-Jerscy. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

♦Texas. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin. 

California. 

Minnesota. 

Oregon. 

Utah. 

New-Mcxico. 


Cane Sugar, 
hhds. of 
lCOO lbs 


Molasses Beeswax & 


...252.93542.. 

..4191.1294S03.. 

...208.5980955.. 

. ...7.795525.. 

— .28.. 

...328.5079G.. 

..1774....10357484.. 

....23.2197.. 

...285.2320525.. 


..39.. 


.47740.... — 


..517.1227665.. 

. .229.27932.. 

..123.200.. 

..813.50.. 

.6. — .. 

..107.043. . 

.2. — .. 

...29.255.. 

...22 . — .. 

...38.9330.. 

.1923.15S557.. 

.1301 .437345.. 

.1552.4588209.. 

....8 .2438987.. 

..387.2921042.. 

...47.248904.. 

..180.178750.. 

,..240.78407.. 

— .610976.. 

— !!!!!!..2950!! 


Value of Homo- Value of 

made Manufac- animals 

tures slaught’ed 

....513599.1646773 

117140.393455.1522873 

278331.1871468 

205333.2500924 

.26495.667486 

192252.2202266 

280333.13573983 

112781.2638552, 

749132. 8219848 

.38121.373665 

111821.1954800 

..2075.9038 

'67.2156312.7503006 

1086522.5767866 

909525.1302637 

838968.6339762 

.75582.514685 

'021.1934120.4823485 

3S8.. "" 

,226001.. .10931177.96701.139232.1458990 

351.441638.380532.255719.1106032 

..638217.1162913 

.3137710.6401765 

2S4. . 

.308308. 

359232.340947.1328327 

6567935 
4972286 

1327812.1663016.3349517 

SI 292.821164 

13621 .920178 

7000.100173 

— .2840 

— .164530 

1392.67985 

8033.8219. 


14763....339S0457....247778. 


gallons 

Honey, lbs 

.3167. 

...189618. 

.9811.. 

...117140. 

.5997.. 

...249432. 

.4693.. 

....59508. 

.4.. 

.6347. 


....93304. 

.56529.. 

..1756190. 

.954.. 

...156694. 

.50652.. 

...838509. 

.50.. 

....41248. 

.1430.. 

....74802. 


.550. 

.40322.. 

...880767. 

.704.. 

...512289. 

.15904.. 

...216281. 

. .21G150.., 

...732514. 

».352893.. 

....18971. 

1 .83428.. 

...897021. 

i .18318.. 


...10931177.. 

....96701. 

i.441638.. 

...380532. 

.18.. 

...192338. 

.7223.. 

..1036572. 

.40047.. 

..1156939. 

.308308,. 

...804275. 

.19823 . 

...359232. 

.180325.. 

...935329. 

.8354.. 

...869444. 

.5636.. 

..1327812. 


...321711. 

.9874.. 

...131005. 

. — . 80. 

.24.. 

_ 

.58.. 

.10. 

.4236.. 

.2. 

....12821574.. 

..14850627. 


..27478931....119475020 


The County of Lavaca in this state is not includod in this aggregate. 






























































































































































































































































AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS-NEW ONES FOR THE SOUTH. 


SI 


AGRICULTURE—ANALYSIS OF CROPS. 


The following tabic from Johnson's Lectures, exhibits the average produce of nutritive matter of dif¬ 
ferent kinds from an acre of the usually cultivated crops :— 


Husk or Starch Saline 



Gross produce 

Woodv Filuo 

Sugar, &c. 

Gluten, &e. 

Oil or Fat 

Matter 



Ibs 

/As 

tbs 

lbs 

lbs 

Ibs 



1 500 .. 

225 

_ 825.. . 

.. 159 to 280... 

.. 30 to 00 

.. .30 


.JO.. 

1,800. .. 

... 270 

... 990... 

. 181) to 310... 

.. 30 to 72 

...36 

Bariev. 

.35.. 

1,800... 

... 270 

....1,080... 

...1,200... 

..210 to 200... 

.. 35 to 54 

...50 

.40.. 

2,100... 

... 315 

..250 to 310... 

.. 42 to 03 

...60 


.40.. 

1,700... 

... 340 

...1,000... 

..230 to 320... 

.. SO to 120 

...70 


.50.. 

.2,100... 

... 420 

...1,054... 

..290 to 400... 

.. 70 to 150 

.. 80 

Rye. 

.25.. 

1.300... 

...130 to 260 

.... 780... 

. .130 to 200... 

.. 40 to 50 

...26 


.30.. 

1,000... 

...100 to 320 

.... 900... 

. .230 to 350 .. 

. 48 to 05 

...32 


.30.. 

. 1,800.. 

100 

....1,260... 

.. 210 

.. 90 to 170 

.. 27 

Buckwheat. 

.30.. 

l'300... 

... 320 

_ 050... 

.. 100? ... 

5 z 

...21 

Beans. 


. 1.000... 

... 100 

.... 040... 

..380 to 450... 

.. 32 to 48 

...48 


.3i;.. 

1,900... 

... 190 

.... 700... 

..450 to 530... 

.. 38 to 57 

.. .57 

Peas. 

.25.. 

Tons 

. 1,000.. 

... 130 

.... 800... 

.. 380 ... 

.. 34 

...48 

Potatoes. 

. 0.. 

.13,500.. 

... 510 

....1,400... 

.. 270 

45 

. . 120 


.11.. 

.27,000.. 

.... 1,080 

....4,800... 

.. 540 

.. 90 

-.240 

Turnips. 

.20.. 

.45,000.. 

.... 900 

.4,000... 

.. 070 ... 

.. 130 

..300 

.30.. 

07,000... 

... 1,340 

....6,000... 

.. 1,000 ... 

.. 200 

. .450 

Carrots. 

.25.. 

.50,000... 

... 1,080 

....5,000... 

.. 840 ... 

.. 200 

. .800 

Mangel-Wurzel. 

.20.. 

.45,000... 

... 900 

.... 4/150... 

.. 900 ... 

? 

. .450 

Meadow Hay. 

.. iy> 

. 3,400... 

.... 1,020 

....1,360... 

.. 240 ... 

!. 70 to 170 

. .220 

Clover Hay . 

. 2.. 

. 4,500... 

... 1,120 

....1,800... 

.. 420 

.. 13a to 225 

. .400 

Pea Straw. 


. 2,700... 


... .1,200... 

330 

40 

. .135 

Wheat Straw. 


. 3,000... 

1,500 

.... 900... 

40 

.. 00 to 100 

.. 150 



. 3,600... 

.... 1,800 

.. ..1,080... 

48 

.; 70 to 120 

. .180 

Oat Straw. 


. 2,700... 

.... 1,210 

.... 950... 

30 

1 

..135 



. 3,500... 

,... 1,570 

.. .1,200... 

48 

? 

. .175 

Barley Straw. 


. 2,100.. 

.... 1,050 

. 030... 

28 

? 

. .105 


. 2,500... 

,1,250 

_ 750... 

33 

‘ ’ ? 

. .125 

Rye Straw. 


. 4,000... 

.... 1,800 

....1,500... 

53 

? 

. .160 


.. 4,800.. 

.... 2,200 

....1,800... 

04 ... 

1 

. .200 


The value of this table, in practice, is mainly in the feeding of stock, where the quantity acquired for 
nutrition can be thrown out, and waste avoided. Sugar, gluten and oil, the highly nourishing properties 
of grain, are shown by the analysis. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS— New 
Ones for the South. — First, The vine will 
flourish wherever the soil is calcareous and 
the atmosphere not too moist. In small 
vineries it is easy to add lime or bone ma¬ 
nure, so as to furnish the carbonates and 
phosphorates this plant requires ; but in 
large vineyards the calcareous principle 
must be in the soil itself, or the culture 
rarely succeeds, and even if the vines arc 
reared they produce an inferior wine. If we 
trace the vine-growing region of Europe, we 
find the best wines are produced in lime¬ 
stone ranges. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
to find extensive inclosurcs surrounding a 
soil suited to the growth of the grape, within 
which the wine produced is worth two or 
three dollars a gallon, while that made from 
grapes grown immediately outside the walls, 
although attended with equal care, and ma¬ 
nufactured with equal skill, is not worth 
more than ten, or at most twenty, cents a 
gallon. Volcanic soils, from the peculiar 
salts with which they arc impregnated, are 
likewise well adapted to the culture of the 
vine. It will be seen, therefore, that before 
any attempt is made to establish extensive 
vineyards the soils should be analyzed by a 
competent geologist. 

A dry atmosphere is likewise important, 
for it has been found that where great mois- 
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tiire prevails the foot stalk becomes woody 
before the fruit matures, and the berries in 
consequence rot or fall oflf. 

It is not our province or our intention to 
say anything here of the best method of cul¬ 
tivating the vine. There exists many excel¬ 
lent popular treatises upon the vine which 
contain abundant information on the subject, 
to which wc refer our readers, contenting 
ourselves with observing, that without judi¬ 
cious trimmings and high manuring, good 
sound succulent grapes cannot be produced.* 


* The vine is indigenous to Persia, but a product 
of most temperate climates. It was early introduced 
into Greece and Italy, and into France l>v the Phoe¬ 
nicians. In North America it was found growing 
wild, and maybe cultivated in most parts south of 
Hie ?S C of latitude. One of the prominent objects in 
the colonization of Carolina was the cultivation of 
the grape, and it was also insisted upon very early 
in Louisiana, and afterwards in Alabama. See 
r ' Locke’s Constitution of Carolina,” “ Martin’s Loui¬ 
siana,” “ Meeks’ Address and Reference to French 
Coiony in Alabama.” 

Every classical scholar remembers with delight 
the favorite Falerniau and Ceeubnn wines ; the- 
wines of Lesbos and Chios, of which Greek and Ro¬ 
man poets have sung so sweetly, and which they re¬ 
garded as from the gods. The vine was cultivated 
in llrilaiu soon after the invasion of Osar, and ex¬ 
tensive vineyards existed so late as the time of 
Richard II. It is now found only in hot-houses in 
that country. Of the native American grapes may 
lie mentioned the Fox Grape, so well known to 11 s, 
the Little Summer and Chicken Grape, and the Rail 
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The next article to which we would call 
the attention of the southern agriculturalist 
is the cork oak, (Quercus Suber.) We have 
never seen this tree in the interior of the 
south of Europe, but have frequently observ¬ 
ed it on the coast of Spain, Portugal and 
France, stretching out its long branches in 
a manner that reminded us very much of the 
live oak plantations of our own maritime 
states. The tree begins to yield the cork 
at fifteen years, and continues to produce to 
a great ago. The stripping of bark which is 
used in manufacturing corks, docs not injure 
the tree at all; it may be done every five 
years. Loudon says, “ it is taken olf in 
sheets or tables, much in the same way as 
oak bark is taken from standing trees in 
England. After being detached it is flatten¬ 
ed by presenting the convex side to heat, or 
by pressure. In either case it is charred on 
both surfaces to close the transverse pores. 


Grape. This last is a spontaneous product of most 
of the Southern States. The Scuppernong, which 
produces a tine wine, is cultivated in North Carolina, 
and Mr. Sidney Weller, of Brinkleviile, attributes 
the great success of the vine-dressers in North Caro¬ 
lina to the fact that attention has been bestowed 
solely upon American kinds, and those of approved 
quality, the first class embracing such as are good 
and profitable in all respects, and from which not 
only gallonsbut barrels of wine are made. The Scttp- 
pernong has attained already very high celebrity, is 
a native of North Carolina, and nourishes south of j 
3~k° latitude. See “ Alabama Planter,” vol. L, No. 
221 . 

Of the foreign wines principally in use may be named 
the Port, so called from its place of shipment, Oporto. 

# Almost all this. wine which is shipped is greatly 
adulterated with brandy. Slurry, a product of Spain 
in the vicinities of Cadiz.; it is generally much adul¬ 
terated. Claret, the most famous being the Lafitte, 
Latour, Chateau Margaux and Haut-Brion, the first 
being in highest esteem. Champagne, named from 
the province making it, the Silery“being most es¬ 
teemed ; the trade in this wine is carried on princi¬ 
pally at Rheims, Aviso and Epernay. Burgundy is 
esteemed as among the best in the world,'' aud'ex-, 
tensively grown. The question of preference be¬ 
tween it and the Champagne was long and ably dis¬ 
cussed. The product of all the vineyards of Franco 
was estimated in 1831 at. £21,(JO(),()0{J sterling. Ma¬ 
deira, introduced into the island of that name in 
1421 ; it has lost much of its popularity in conse¬ 
quence of frequent frauds practised upon it. The 
Malmsey is a favorite variety. The Tmerike is an 
inferior wine. The German are the growth of the 
country about the Rhine and the Moselle, The 
Tokay is from Hungary, and very costly. The 
wines from Sicily are principally the White ; those 
of Italy have little character as an article of com¬ 
merce. The wines of Greece and Cyprus had for¬ 
merly much celebrity. 

The quantity of wine imported and received for 
home consumption in Great Britain in 1835, was 
6,420,342 gallons ; being of Cape, 522,911; French 
271,001 ; Portuguese, 2.780,024 ; Madeira, 139,422- 
Spanish, 2,230,its7 ; Canary, 50,950; Rhenish,48.090 • 
Sicilian, 370,455. ^ The import the .same year of 
raisins was 109.366 cwt., and grapes of the value of 
£10,705. The value of wines imported into the 
United States 1844-5, was $1,500,000, mostly con¬ 
sumed here, of which the Champagne was largest in 
value, arid claret next. The import of raisins was 
about $700,000. Vide “ Iloar on the Cultivation of 
the Vine,’’ “ Henderson on Ancient and Modern 
Wines,” “ McCulloch's Dictionary,” “ Commercial 
Review, December, ,840.” etc.—Exnxon. 


This charring may be seen in bungs ami 
taps, but not in corks, which being in the 
long way of the wood, the charring is taken 
olf in the rounding.” 

There are many proprietors in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Bordeaux and Bayonne who de¬ 
rive a revenue of twenty-five thousand to 
thirty thousand livres, (from live to six 
thousand dollars a year,) from their cork oak 
groves. The acorns may be procured from 
thence. They should be packed in wet 
moss, and allowed to germinate on the pas¬ 
sage, after being quite dry, they rarely 
sprout. They would grow, wc believe, 
throughout the whole region of live oak, 
and would require very little attention or 
after-culture, when once well set.* 
j Another plant which might be introduced 
at the south, and which would doubtless 
prove profitable, is the Lauras Camphora. 
The fourth bulletin of our National Insti- 
tutef contains an admirable report of that 
distinguished naturalist, J. C. Reinhardt, in 
which he gives a succinct and useful notice 
of the principal plants cultivated in Borneo, 
Sumatra, Japan and China. In speaking of 
this plant, he says : “ Nearly all the camphor 
exported to Europe and America is obtained 
from the Laurus Camphora, a tree which 
grows in China, Japan and Formosa. The 
tree, including the roots, is cut into small 
pieces and boiled, the sublimed gum being 
received into inverted straw cones, it is then 
made into grayish colored cakes of a crumb¬ 
ling consistence, and brought to market. 

* “The cork, is the spongy bark of a species of 
oak, and abounds in the south of France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and Barbary. The tree attains 
i thirty feet height; its removal does not injure the 
tree, which lives to very great age. The cork was 
known to the ancients, and used for stoppers. The 
Spanish corks are best. The imports of all varieties 
into Britain are estimated at two to three thousand 
tons, in value £70,000 to £100,000. Imports into 
the United States 1845, $90,802. Both public and 
private interest, according to Michaux, requires the 
inhabitants of tlic southern coasts of the United 
States, and especially of the neighboring islands, to 
introduce am! rear the cork oak in places unfit for 
the culture of cotton. It will grow wherever the 
live oak is found.—E d. 

t The National Institute has wisely devoted one 
department to agriculture. In his address at the 
meeting in 1840, .Mr. Poinsett remarked : “ This in¬ 
stitution has allotted one entire division to Agricul¬ 
ture. This must be considered the most important, 
as it is the most necessary of the useful arts, as 
well as the most essential to our existence in a state 
of civilization. The hunter or the shepherd can do 
no more than supply himself and his children, with 
his (bod. Such n people have no surplus for those 
who follow other pursuits,, whereas in an agricul¬ 
tural community a portion of the people only arc en¬ 
gaged in raising grain and cattle to supply the re¬ 
mainder with food, who, in their turn, are emuloyed 
in the useful or line arts, or in the pursuits of lite¬ 
rature and science, and it may he safely asserted 
that the degree of civilization in any country will be 
in proportion to tlie perfection of its agriculture. 
Cicero says, ‘ there is no better pursuit in life, none 
more lull of enjoyment, or more worthy a freeman,’ 
and surely there k; none which contributes more 
largely to the wealth and independence of a coun* 
try.”—E d. 
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It is purified by the Dutch, and offers a 
profitable article of commerce. The younger 
Michaux, in addressing the writer, says : “ I 
have frequently and unremittingly urged my 
friends in Charleston to cultivate the Laurus 
Cataphora , camphor tree, which is much less 
liable to be injured by the cold than the orange 
tree. It is not in the sandy soil of the environs 
of that town that this tree ought to be planted, 
but in the fresh swamp land eight or ten 
miles in the interior, where the red bay is 
found, to ' dch it is analogous. The Lau¬ 
rus Camphora might very well be grafted 
upon this tree, but it is commonly found in 
all the nurseries around Paris, where it is 
sold at five francs (one dollar) a plant of 
thirty inches high. This tree reaches the 
height of forty and fifty feet. What an ac¬ 
quisition it would be to the southern part of 
Georgia and to Florida !” We hope the ex¬ 
periment will be made and this valuable 
plant generally introduced into the southern 
states.* i 

But the plant which we would recommend ! 
most earnestly to the attention of the South-1 
ern cultivator, is the New-Zeaiand flax,! 
(phormium tenax.) It was first brought to Eu- 1 
rope by the naturalists who accompanied \ 
Captain Cook in his voyage of discovery in 
the Pacific, in 1775. It is thus spoken of: 

“ Omfplant in particular deserves to be no¬ 
ticed here, (New-Zealand,) as the garments 
of the natives are .made from it. A line, 
silky flax is produced from it superior in ap¬ 
pearance to anything we have in this coun¬ 
try, (England,) and perhaps as strong. It 
grows in all places near the sea, and a con¬ 
siderable way up the hills, in bunches or 
tuffs, bearing yellowish flowers on a long i 
stalk.” 

Captain Wilkes, in his narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, says, 

“ The native hemp (phormium tenax) is a 
most useful plant. It grows in large quan¬ 
tities, and is applied by them (the natives) 
to many purposes, besides being a principal 
article of foreign trade It is an important 
material in the construction of their houses, 
for which purpose it is made into cords, that 
are also used for other common uses. It is 
manufactured into fine fishing lines, which 

* Camphor is obtained by boiling the Laurus Cam¬ 
phora timber of China. The export from China is 
from 350,000 to 500,000 lbs. Small quantities are ex¬ 
ported from Batavia of Japan Camphor. A better 
quality is produced from the forests of Sumatra, 
Borneo and Malay, but never reaches European 
markets. “ The camphor tree,” says .Tolmston, 
“ belongs to the same family as tlie common sassa¬ 
fras of the United States, though in its general cha¬ 
racter it is most nearly related to the red bay, so 
common throughout the southern country, both be¬ 
ing evergreens of similar height and at a small dis¬ 
tance looking so much alike as to be easily mistaken 
for each other.” The value of camphor imported 
into the United States has increased-from $22,000 in 
1835 to $143,530 in 1845 .—Ed. 


wc much admired at Sydney for tlic-ir 
strength and beauty.” 

“ The manufacture of the hemp is altogether 
performed by the women, who cut it, and 
after it has been dried a little, divide it into 
strips about an inch in width. The outer 
green fibres are then scraped oft’ with a piece 
of glass or a sharp shell. The inner fibres 
being thus exposed, arc easily separated, 
and the greatest care is taken to keep all the 
fibres straight as possible, both in this and 
the following operations. To this precau¬ 
tion the great strength of the cordage the 
natives make of it is owing. After the fibres 
arc separated they arc washed, rubbed, and 
iaid in the sun to bleach.” 

Captain Wilkes says nothing of the gar¬ 
ments of the natives being made of this ma¬ 
terial, which they are for the most part, and 
he is mistaken when he attributes the great 
strength of the cordage to the peculiar man¬ 
ner of dressing this description of flax. If 
he had referred to the experiments of La 
Biiiardicre, lie would have seen that the fibre 
of this plant is much stronger than any ve¬ 
getable fibre wc know of. La Biiiardicre 
found that the fibre of the agave americana 
breaks under a weight of seven ; that of flax, 
eleven and three-fourths ; that of hemp, six¬ 
teen and three-fourths ; that of New-Zealand 
flax, twenty-three and seven-elevenths, so 
that the phormium is very much the strong¬ 
est of know'll vegetable fibres, and is only 
exceeded by silk, which reaches twenty- 
four. The English are wtdl aware of its 
superiority for cordage, and so long ago as 
1831 they imported from New South Wales 
1,065 tons of it per annum, the market value 
of which was from .£15 to £25 per ton. 

We believe that this plant will succeed 
best in rich swamp soil, although Captain 
Cook saw it growing luxuriantly on the hill 
sides. It may be propagated by the offsets 
which it throw's out at the roots, but no 
doubt it will produce seed in the southern 
country which will afford a simple and easy 
way of propagating it. The phormium has 
been found to bear the winters of Ireland 
and the south of England, and is quite na¬ 
turalized in Provence, France, whcrcit bears 
I seed. 

I Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
I ture, says of this plant, that in New'-Zea- 
i land, “ The phormium tenax answers all the 
; uses of hemp and flax.” “There are,” he 
I says, “ two kinds of this plant, the leaves of 
| one of which are yellow, those of the other, 
j deep red, and both resembling the leaves of 
I flags. Of these leaves they make lines and 
! cordage much stronger than any of the kind 
in Europe. They likewise split them into 
breadths, and tying the strips together, form 
their fishing-nets. Their common apparel, 
by a simple process, is made from these 
leaves, and their finer by another preparation 
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from the fibres. This plant is found both 
on high and low ground, in dry mould and 
in deep bogs, but as it grows larger in the' 
latter, that seems to be its proper soil. It 
has lately been found to prosper in the south 
of Ireland.” 

The phormium would doubtless succeed in 
the rich bottoms of the Mississippi Valley, 
and would add another to the many valuable 
products of that favored region, and would 
prove a valuable acquisition to our national 
and commercial marine. 

We recommend its introduction to south¬ 
ern planters, even where it may not be 
thought advisable to raise it for sale. The 
leaves form strong and durable baskets, 
plow lines, and such cords as we daily use 
on a farm, and may be fabricated by any 
common laborer. Offsets of this plant may 
be procured from France at a cheap rate, and 
from the nurseries in our northern states at 
from twenty-live to thirty cents a plant.* 

We should be much gratified to find this 
valuable plant added to the staple produc¬ 
tions of the South. The prosperity of this 
portion of our country would be greatly 
promoted by the introduction of a greater 
variety of products. A thriving and unin¬ 
terrupted trade cannot exist without such a 
variety of articles of exports as will form an 
assorted cargo at all seasons, and this defi¬ 
ciency cannot be compensated by any single 
staple however valuable. 

We believe that the products of the olive 
and the vino, the cork and camphor trees, 
and of the New-Zcaland flax, added to our 
cotton and rice, would furnish all the variety I 
which the most active commerce demands, j 
and that their introduction would largely 
contribute to the permanent prosperity of 
the South. We therefore earnestly recom¬ 
mend their culture to our friends south of, 
35°. f (Joel 11. Poinsett.) 

* The Ncw-Zealand flax,” says McCulloch, “ ex¬ 
ceeds every other species in strength of fibre and 
whiteness, qualities which, if it really possesses 
them in the degree stated, must make it peculiarly 
•well fitted for being made into canvas or cordage. 
It has been obtained within these few years at se¬ 
cond hand from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, 
the imports from them having amounted in 18111, to 
15,725 cwt.” Attempts are now making, hut with 
what success remains to be seen, to raise it in this 
country.— Ed. 

t To the products enumerated by Mr. Poinsett, 
might be added the Colza, a plant extensively culti¬ 
vated its Flanders and in France. It is admirably 
adapted for the food of cattle. It also, alter expres¬ 
sion. yields a cake which is highly prized for fatten¬ 
ing animals, or manure. There is a spring variety 
of ibis plant which will succeed in almost any part 
of the United States, and may ultimately become an 
article of very considerable importance. The oil of 
the colza is much used in Europe, and highly prized. 


ARKANSAS, and its Natural Advan¬ 
tages. —No part of the United States—cli¬ 
mate, soil, and the facilities of getting the 
products of the earth to market considered— 
affords so many inducements for the poor 
man, or one with moderate means, as the 
northern portion of Arkansas. In using the 
word northern, I design it in contra-distinc¬ 
tion from the southern portion, which is bet¬ 
ter suited for cotton planters and men of great 
means. A careful survey of the map will at 
once demonstrate how abundantly it is sup¬ 
plied with lines of small streams; the river 
navigable for boats, the small streams capable 
of driving any kind of machinery. 

The great river of northern Arkansas is 
White River, and when I venture the asser¬ 
tion that it is naturally a better river for navi¬ 
gation than the Ohio, my readers will doubt¬ 
less at the first blush note me beside myself. 
But I will prove my assertion without even 
disparaging the Ohio, or quoting the eccen¬ 
tric and gifted orator of Roanoke, who. de¬ 
clared it “ dry one half the year and frozen 
the other.” 

It is a notorious fact, that for some months 
in every year boats of even two feet draught 
find much difficulty in going from Cairo to 
Louisville. White River, from its mouth to 
the junction of Black River with it, a distance 
of three hundred and fifty miles, never has 
less than three feet of water, and but one bar 
on which the water gets that low, and for 
many seasons affords four feet the year round. 
The Ohio has the advantage of having had 
thousands appropriated upon it, and the re 
moval of many snags. White River rolls on 
in silent majesty, just as God made it, the 
hand of man never yet having done the first 
thing for it; not one dollar has been spent 
upon it. 

Of its tributaries Black River is the most 
| important, watering the counties of Indepen¬ 
dence, Jackson, Lowena and Randolph. It 
is navigable for steamboats nine months in 
the year to Pocahontas, the county seat of 
Randolph, a distance of some one hundred 
miles, and the expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars would make it navigable the entire 
year. Little Red River waters the counties 
of Van Buren and White, and is navigable for 
steamboats some miles above its mouth. One 
of its branches is somexvhat noted, being the 
one on which the Whetstone and Cole fami¬ 
lies reside, and having the soubriquet of the 
“ Devil’s Fork.” Currant River waters Ran¬ 
dolph, and empties into Black ; it is naviga¬ 
ble for flat-boats, as are Spring River and Ele¬ 
ven Points, both emptying into Black. 

Steamboats drawing three feet of water 
could ascend White River ar far up as Bates- 


I n rum-nit lias been adopted for all the purposes of j after referring liim tor further information upon 
light-houses. Messrs, liache & Jenkins, who were j “ New Products’’ to the paper by Mr. King on the 
sent to Europe by our Government last year, to oh- j “ Olive,” in the Commercial llcvirw, March, 1847, 
tain information upon these subjects, make in their j and the paper of the lfon. Henry Wise on several 
report some remarks which we leave with the reader j other subjects in same number. 
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ville, a distance of four hundred miles from 
its mouth, every day in the year, were $20- 
000 judiciously expended upon its improve¬ 
ment, and I atn pleased to state that the peo¬ 
ple interested are becoming aroused to the 
importance of this work. A recent internal 
improvement convention, holdeti at Bates- 
vilte, took important steps to awake public 
attention to its vast importance. Ceasing to 
call on Hercules, to hope for aid from the 
General Government, the people are going 
to put their own shoulders to the wheel. That 
beautiful nest-egg, the bequest to us from 
the Congress of 1841, in the shape of the five 
hundred thousand acres donation, will give 
us a fair start, and then individual enterprise 
and individual aid will do the rest. Above 
Batesville, for more than one hundred and 
fifty miles, there is fiatboat navigation, and 
with money, good steamboat navigation may 
be had. Our climate is mild ; ice is never 
with ns an obstruction to navigation. Our 
market is New-Orleans, and when we have 
water we can leave. 

Our soil is of every description; the bot¬ 
tom lands of our river are of the very richest 
character, yielding from fifty to eighty bush¬ 
els of corn to the acre. Cotton grows well: 
in Jackson, Monroe, St. Francis, and all the 
northeastern counties, the yield is from one 
thousand to two thousand pounds to the acre. 
Independence, Lowena, Randolph, and Van 
Buren grow wheat well; all the western 
counties are well adapted to ail kinds of small 
grain. In most of the counties tobacco does 
well. It is a fine country for stock; horses, 
mules and hogs cau be raised in any numbers, 
and with as little cost as in any part of the 
United States of the same latitude. 

The swamp3 and lowlands of Jackson, St. 
Francis and other counties, have a uever- 
failing supply of ash and cypress, and im¬ 
mense rafts are taken to New-Orleans annu¬ 
ally. White River, above Batesville, abounds 
with forests of pine, and any quantity of lum¬ 
ber can be procured. 

The reader may ask why it is that such a 
country, possessing such advantages, has been 
overlooked 1 When the nature of the Ameri¬ 
can people is changed, I may possibly be 
enabled to answer. Restlessness is a predo¬ 
minant trait in our character,—a disposition 
to be ever going towards the setting sun. 
Men start to move, and for fear there is abet¬ 
ter place just beyond them, are never satis¬ 
fied until their means of traveling are ex¬ 
hausted. or they are brought to a stand by 
the Rocky Mountains or the Pacific Ocean. 

The town of Batesville is one hundred and 
twenty miles from Memphis; of that distance 
about ninety miles is as level as any street in 
New-Orleans, the road passing through the 
best of timber. A rail-road would be made 
in yankee laud through it in less time than 
you could say “Jack Robinson.” The pro¬ 
gressive developments of the age may do some¬ 


thing towards it, but I fear it will he a long 
time first. I may as well mention the fact, 
that about equi-distant from Memphis and 
this place, but far to the right of the road, 
herds of buffaloes are still to be found. Every 
season several are killed; the lakes and , 
swamps are impassable for men and horses, 
and the buffaloes are there in a great mea¬ 
sure protected. We have generally much 
game in this region, though at this time, from 
unknown causes, it is scarce. Our rivers 
abound in delightful fish,—-trout that would 
even make “York’s tali sons’” mouth to 
water. 

ARKANSAS— Resources of. —It would 
please us to be better informed in relation to 
this prosperous country. J t is rich in mineral 
productions of iron, coal, gypsum, and salt, 
and is well adapted to cattle raising. In the 
eastern parts, the climate is regarded un¬ 
healthy, but genial in the middle and western 
parts. It was made a territory in 1819, and 
a state in 1836. Population in 1840, 97,594, 
probably now 150,000. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
means of communication to every portion of 
our state, afforded by the Mississippi on the 
east, the Red River on the south, and the Ar¬ 
kansas, White, St. Francis, and Ouachita, 
which, with their numerous tributaries, ex¬ 
tend in ahnost every direction within her ter¬ 
ritory, give her facilities for the transportation 
of her produce which are not to be equaled 
in any other state in the Union. Her mine¬ 
ral resources are incalculable, and the dis¬ 
coveries which are daily being made must 
sooii attract the attention of capitalists. One 
item of information in relation to the dis¬ 
covery of gold in White county, has come to 
our knowledge within a few days. A gentle¬ 
man brought into town a short time since 
some specimens of the ore, from one pound 
of which twenty-five grains of pure metal 
were extracted by the simple process of fu¬ 
sion. The iron trade is destined, at some 
future day, to occupy a promiment place in 
the industrial pursuits ol our citizens. Inex¬ 
haustible quantities of this mineral are found 
in almost every portion of our state, and many 
of the deposits are of the finest quality in the 
world, yielding on analysis ninety per cent, 
of the pure metal. Coal is abundant. At 
the junction of the Petit Jean with the Ar¬ 
kansas, near the bank of the first-named river, 
are very extensive coal hills, where, with the 
expenditure of a small amount of capital, a 
large and lucrative trade in the mineral 
might be commenced. A large bed of fine 
coal was discovered a few days since, oq the 
Ouachita near Rockport. \ 

ARKANSAS— Geology of. —“ I hazard 
nothing in asserting, that the State of Arkan- 
I sas has greater mineral resources than any 
other state east of the Rocky Mountains. I 
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do not mean that it has more of everything 
than any other state—it has less of some 
things; for instance, it has less coal than 
Pennsylvania, yet it has more than the whole 
island of Great Britain. It probably has not 
as much lead as Wisconsin, but much of it has 
two or three times the value of Wisconsin 
lead, on account of the silver it contains. As 
to iron, there is no state that has it in greater 
quantity, or of better quality. Its manganese 
would supply the wants of the world, as to 
that article, if there were none any where 
else. In zinc, it will excel any other state, 
unless we except New-Jersey. It has more 
gypsum than all the other states together, so 
far as is known ; and salt is no less abundant 
than gypsum—it is connected with it. In 
marble, it does not fall behind any other 
state; and it contains several very valuable 
kinds of building materials not found any 
where else in the Valley of the Mississippi. 

“ But it is not always that valuable mine¬ 
rals or building materials can be rendered at 
once available, especially in a new country. 
This is a matter which requires to be studied, 
as well as the character of the minerals them¬ 
selves. Some things cau be worked to ad¬ 
vantage only after a country has acquired 
such a degree of development as to create a 
demand for their use. Such is the case, for 
the most part, with building materials, gyp¬ 
sum, etc.” ! 

ARKANSAS — Minerals.— The Hazard 
Mines are in the Ghoctaw Nation, about six 
miles west of the state line, opposite the 
centre of the west boundary line of Polk j 
county in this state, on a little river—-‘a 
tributary of the Mountain Fork of Little 
River,” called Buffalo. The vein rock is 
composed of green stone, porphyry, an 
inferior article of granite, quartz, felspar, 
calcareous spar, shale, and argelite; and j 
evidently owes its preseut contorted state 
to igneous action. Its width is about forty 
yards, and from six to seven miles in 
length. On each side of this range slate 
is the prevailing miueral; subdivided into 
clay, mica, shale, and argelite, arid after 
a depth of 20 feet, the interstices are filled 
with calcareous spar. Nearly every variety 
of silver and lead ores have been found in 
this mine; a trace of copper, and in large 
quantities, the crystalized sulphuret of iron. 

I have not as yet discovered any specimens 
of pure galena, or lead ore ; nevertheless, I 
think we have it amalgamated with the ores 
of silver, and should be designated as “argen¬ 
tiferous galena,” or “ silver bearing lead ore.” 

One of the greatest disadvantages to tho 
prosperity of this mine, is its remote distance 
from navigation, which subjects it to an enor- ! 
mous and injurious expense of one hundred 
miles land carriage, at twenty dollars per ton. 

The great distance of these mines from 
navigation, produces another hindrance of 
magnitude—the procurement of necessary 


supplies. This may bo overcome, however, 
as soon as teams are employed to carry the 
ore to market. A trifling encouragement 
from the business men of this place would 
immediately bring a vast trade to their 
houses directly, and a greater indirectly , by 
creating a cash market in the country for its 
agricultural products, which would find its 
way to this market—profiting thereby this 
trade. You will please pardon this digres¬ 
sion, and I will devote a few lines to another, 
the “ Balluh mine.” The Ballali mine is in 
township seven, (7) range thirty-two (32) 
west, in Sevier county, Arkansas, on the Rol¬ 
ling Fork of Little River, seven miles north 
I of east from Ultima Thule, on the state line. 
For a description of this mine, and its history, 
you are referred to the communication of 
Locum Tenens , published in the Herald of 
the 7th of February last. I will conclude 
this hasty sketch, by presenting the sub¬ 
joined note from Geo. G. Slmmard, M. D., of 
this place—in whose judgment I place great 
confidence. Alfred Padon. 

1,1 Fort Smith, March 20, 1851. 

" Dear Sh —I thankfully acknowledge the 
receipt of a number of fine Specimens of me¬ 
tallic ores from your mines. Having inspected 
them separately, I am induced to think that 
the veins from which they have been obtained, 
will, if properly worked, prove profitable. 

“ You are, doubtless, well aware of the dif- 
i ficuliy always experienced in determining 
| the character of metalliferous veins, from the 
mere inspection of specimens collected near 
the surface; but from your description of the 
associated rock, the character of the matrix, 
as well the dip and general appearance of the 
veins themselves, I am strongly ol the opinion 
that you have, in their purchase, made a very 
safe investment.” 

ARKANSAS— Coat. Mines. —Perhaps it is 
not generally known that there iscoal in Arkan- 
| sas; and when this is the case, it may not be 
i known whether it exists in such a quantity, 
or possesses such a quality, as to render it an 
object worthy of attention. Though the 
exact limits of the coal field of Arkansas, and 
consequently its extent, have not been very 
definitely made out, nor all its varieties 
brought to light ; yet enough is already 
known, both as to its quantity and quality, 
to give full assurance to a hundred times 
more mining enterprise than the wants of 
the country will soon require. 

The coal field of Arkansas commences 
about forty miles above Little Rock, on the 
Arkansas River, and extends up the river, on 
both sides, far beyond the limits of the state. 
I certainly know of its being from twenty to 
thirty miles broad, and frequently hear of 
coal being found to a considerable distauce 
outside of those limits. Its length is more 
than a hundred miles within the state, ex¬ 
tending, I know not how far, into the Indian 
territory. No coal field could lie more ad 
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vantageously than it does for raining pur¬ 
poses, as the river running lengthwise through 
its whole extent, must occasion very numer¬ 
ous placers, where it can be mined above 
the water level. This is a great advantage, 
as it diminishes the expenses of mining, and 
renders the mine entirely safe from those 
disastrous explosions from carbureted hydro¬ 
gen gas, which often occur in those which lie 
below the water level. 

As yet, very little mining has been done, 
more than to supply a few blacksmiths in 
the neighborhood, and to furuish a few boat 
loads for Little Rock. It is not yet known 
how many beds there are in the series; nor is it 
of so much practical importance to know, as 
one good one is sufficient. The thickness of the 
veins, so far as it is known, is about the same 
that it is in the coal fields on the Ohio. 

There are three distinct species of coal 
known, viz., anthracite, bituminous, and can- 
nel coal; but there is an almost infinite num¬ 
ber of varieties, occupying every possible 
shade of difference between the most per¬ 
fectly formed anthracite, on the one hand, 
and of cannel on the other. They run into 
each other by such slight variations, that it is 
almost impossible to which species certain 
varieties most properly belong; indeed, they 
do not belong to the one species more than 
to the other, but partly to both. Neverthe¬ 
less, they are none the worse for that. 

This is one of the ways by which Provi¬ 
dence has shown, as in all Ilis works, the 
benevolence of His character, by furnishing 
us with as great a variety in this most im¬ 
portant fuel, as there is in the uses to which 
it is to be applied. There is no one kind of 
coal that will answer for all purposes; nor is 
there any kind that is useless, or unsuited to 
some purpose. It is for the want of know¬ 
ledge of these facts, that people pronounce 
certain kinds of coal as poor, or even worth¬ 
less, because they do not deport themselves 
in the same manner in the fire, that, other 
coals do with which they are acquainted. 
Every variety of coal is suited to the produc¬ 
tion of some specific effect, and requires a 
corresponding variety in the treatment of its 
combustion. 

It is not pretended that all kinds of coal 
are of equal value, any more than that all 
kinds of wood are ; yet many varieties of 
coal are very much undervalued, for want of 
a proper knowledge to the uses to which 
they are best suited, or to the best manner 
of using them. Thirty years ago, anthracite 
coal was thought.to be utterly useless, be¬ 
cause it would not burn in the kind of grates 
then in use ; and it was remarked that it 
never would be burned until the last great 
conflagration. But a small change in the 
form of the grate soon showed it to be the 
most valuable fuel ever known. 

Several varieties of the Ohio river coals 
have been pronounced of little or no value, 


and could find no market; because they did 
not, with the same kind of grate and manage¬ 
ment, succeed equally well with the Pitts¬ 
burg coal. But afterwards, when their true 
character came to be known, they have taken 
their place in the market according to their 
real merit. 

The greater part of the coals in Arkansas 
is, like that of all other coal fields, bitumin¬ 
ous ; iudeed, this is far the most common 
kind all over the world. But several varie¬ 
ties of bituminous coal have already come to 
light, and, doubtless, many more will, us its 
development progresses. 

I know not that any true cannel coal has 
yet been found, but some of the bituminous 
approaches a little towards it; and there is 
I little doubt that it will be found, as it exists 
in all our other coal fields. 

But anthracite, well-marked anthracite, lias 
been found, though not as yet of sufficient 
thickness to admit of being worked. Yet 
there is strong ground for believing that it 
does exist in quantity, and that a proper 
search would bring it to light. There are 
two reasons for this belief; one is, that a 
small quantity, as already stated, has been 
found ; another is, that a portion of the coal 
field has been disturbed—and the rocks, to¬ 
gether with the coal, are highly inclined, 
Anthracite coal is never found in rocks lying 
horizontally, though it does not follow that 
all coals found in highly inclined rocks are 
anthracite. That portion of the great Penn¬ 
sylvania coal field only in which the rocks 
have been very much disturbed, and conse¬ 
quently are highly inclined, produces anthra¬ 
cite. This leads to the conclusion, that the 
same cause which produced the disturbance, 
produced also the anthracite ; or, in other 
words, converted bituminous coal into an¬ 
thracite, by driving off its bitumen. A va¬ 
riety of coal, having very little bitumen, or in 
other words, almost anthracite, has been 
found under circumstances which lead to the 
belief that it exists iu inexhaustible quanti¬ 
ties. 

From what has been said, it would seem 
that there is no deficiency in the quantity or 
quality of'Arkansas coals. There is little or 
no doubt that every vaiiety of coal which 
the multiplied wauts of man may hereafter 
require, will in due time be found to have 
been laid up there in store for him by the 
Great Provider, thousands of years before 
these wants existed, in anticipation of them. 
And there is no little doubt that this is the 
best source, and that it will ultimately be the 
principal source from which the lower por- 
tiou of the Mississippi Valley will be sup¬ 
plied. B. Lawrence, Geologist. 

ARKANSAS — River Lands—Informa¬ 
tion Useful to Emigrants and Others— 
The lands donated to the State of Arkansas 
by the general government, and known as 
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the “ Swamp Land Donation,” are just now 
attracting the attention of the public. When 
we take into consideration the facts, that 
they are now being rapidly and permanently 
reclaimed by a general system of leveeing; 
that a large proportion of them need no re¬ 
clamation ; that they are the iinest and 
cheapest, lands in the Southwest; and are 
gradually but surely coming into market by 
the new settlements forming here and there 
on their borders—it is not to be wondered at, 
that they should begin to draw a very large 
share of the public notice. 

Four hundred thousand acres of these lands 
lie in Crittenden county alone, just opposite 
the county of Shelby. On one side of this 
immense tract is the Mississippi, on the other 
the St. Francis River, both navigable at all 
seasons. Through the centre runs (or will 
soon run) a plank-road, already partly con¬ 
structed, and the whole line under'contract. 
And, judging from the indications not only in 
that state, but here iu this city, we may now 
expect that it will be but a few years before 
a rail-road will be running alongside the 
plank-road, all the way to Little Rock. One 
halfof these 400,000 acres never did overflow, 
and the levees now being constructed will 
secure all the rest from the highest floods of 
the Father of Waters. 

Mississippi county, just above Crittenden 
on the river, also contains a very large amount 
of the lands of this donation—estimated at 
450,000 acres. These, we are informed, are 
mostly choice lands, are as yet wholly unap¬ 
propriated, and above any overflow without 
a levee. 

Green, Poinsett, St. Francis, Jackson, 
Monroe, Phillips, Do Sha, Chicot, Arkansas. 
Jefferson, Ashley, Drew, and a portion of 
many others of the best counties in the state, 
are subject to the Swamp Land Donation. 

In all, the grant is]believed to comprise 
about ten millions of acres, all of which will 
be exempt from tax ten years in any event; 
but if not reclaimed within ten years, with¬ 
out lax until reclaimed. Greater inducements 
were never before offered to settlers, nor to 
those who wish to make investments in scrip. 
There is little doubt that these lands can be 
purchased from the Levee Contractors (who 
are paid in scrip) much lower than land can 
be obtained even in Texas. They seem de¬ 
termined to make the levee, and of course, 
will sell large amounts of scrip to carry on 
their contracts to successful completion. In 
Crittenden county alone, there are now GOO 
hands at work, and in thirty days the princi¬ 
pal outlets, through which the overflows have 
penetrated, will be stopped, thus saving the 
lands in that county from inundation during 
the coming spring, and from that time forth. 
It should, however be distinctly borne in 
mind, that there are vast bodies and ridges of 
these lands which are of the class commonly 
called second bottom , and known to be the 


best and most durable cotton and corn lands 
in the South. 

BllEADSTUFFS— Foreign and Ameri¬ 
can Corn Trade. —We shall briefly con¬ 
sider the history of British policy in relation 
to the subject; under discussion, furnish sta¬ 
tistics of the foreign corn trade, and exhibit 
the past, and the present condition, as well 
as the future prospects of our own country, 
in the same connection. 

The first corn system adopted in Great 
Britain was that of non-exportation. This 
prevailed for three hundred years prior to the 
reign of Henry VI. It was not seen here, 
that to prevent the exportation of a com¬ 
modity, was to prevent its production above 
the lowest wants of a country, and increase 
the danger of famine. In 1436, exportation 
was tolerated, hut only with severe restric¬ 
tions ; and importation, which had hitherto 
been free, began now to be saddled with 
conditions. In 1562, exportation was placed 
on a footing more disadvantageous to it., by 
requiring the price to be four shillings per 
quarter higher at home, before it was allow¬ 
ed. In 1571, a duty on grain exports was 
adopted. This proved so unpopular in time 
to the agriculturists themselves, that in 1672 
it was taken off, and substituted by one more 
favorable to exportation. 

A new system was now introduced utterly 
at war with those of a previous date. By 
the statute 1 William and Mary, a bounty was 
actually held out to exporters of five shillings 
on every quarter of wheat, while the price 
continued at or below forty-eight shillings : 
so singular has been the fluctuation. 

For a number of years, under the opera¬ 
tion of this system, there were large exports 
of grain, which, in ten years, drew upon the 
bounty fund to the amount of .£1,515,000. 
Even this, however, did not have the effect 
desired. The severe and almost prohibitory 
restrictions on imports, adopted in an act of 
1670, and the great augmentation of popula¬ 
tion, reduced largely the excess of exportation, 
and occasioned another important change in 
the policy of the country. A statute of 
1773, admitted foreign wheat free of duty, 
whenever the price was above forty-eight 
shillings per quarter. The prices in 1772-3-4, 
were fifty, fifty-one, and fifty-two shillings. 

The liberal toleration of grain imports by 
the statute of 1773, gave great dissatisfac¬ 
tion to the landed interests, who had weight 
enough soon to procure its modification, by 
raising the scale when imports would be al¬ 
lowed, with a nominal duty, from forty-eight 
to fifty-four shillings. The bounty upon ex¬ 
ports was still continued. Thirteen years 
after (1804), the agriculturists cried out 
again, and raised the scale of imposts still 
higher, viz : to 66 shillings, when every kind 
of soil was at once taken into cultivation, 
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oven the poorest. Under this exclusive sys¬ 
tem, corn rose in 1814 to an unpredented 
height, and millions of bushels poured into 
the kingdom, which occasioned new alarm to 
the landholders. A monstrous bill was prepar¬ 
ed, which, had it been adopted in Parliament, 
would have proved absolutely ruinous to the 
interests of the poorer classes. Its only ob¬ 
ject could have been to keep up the prices 
reached in 1814. Wheat, when under sixty- 
four shillings the quarter at home, was to be 


charged with a duty of twenty-four shillings; 
when it exceeded eighty-six shillings, the 
duty only then was to be one shilling, or 
nominal. The nation, almost by one accord, 
rose up in condemnation of so odious a mea¬ 
sure, and the ministers had not face enough 
to press it into operation. 

The following table exhibits the position 
of Great Britain in relation to the corn trade, 
for the hundred years preceding the year 
1800: 


WHEAT-AND FLOUR EXPORTED AND IMPORTED FROM 1697 TO 




Foreign 


Wheat and 



Flour 

Flour. 


exported 

imported. 

England 

Qrs. 

Q.s. 

1697. 

.... 14,699... 

.400 

1698. 

....6,857... 


1699. 

.557... 

.466 

1700. 

... 49,056... 


1701. 

... 98,324... 

.1 

1702. 

... 90,230... 


1703. 

.. 176^615... 

.50 

1704. 

...90,313... 

.2 

1705. 

...96,185... 


1706. 

.. 188,332... 

77 

1707. 

... 74,155. .. 


1708. 

...83.406... 

.86 

1709. 

.. 169,680... 

.1,552 

1710. 

... 13,924... 

.400 

1711. 

...76,949... 


1712. 

.. 145.191... 


1713. 

.. 170;227.... 


1714. 

..'174,821 .. 

.18 

1715. 

..166,490 ... 


1716. 

... 74.926... 


1717. 

.. .22;954.... 


1718. 

.. .71,800.... 


1719. 

..127,762.... 

.20 

1720. 

...83,084.... 


1721. 

...81,633. .. 


1722. 

.. 178,880_ 


1723. 

.. 157,720 


1724. 

..245,865... 

.148 

1725. 

..204,413.... 

.12 

1726. 

..142,183.... 


1727. 

...30,315.... 


1728. 

....3,817.... 

... 74,574 

1729. 

... 18.993.... 

... 40,315 

1730.. 

... 93,971.... 

,.76 

1731. 

.. 130,025.... 

..4 


Foreign 

Wheat and Wheat trad 
Flour Flour. 

Years. exported. imported. 

England. Qrs. Qrs. 

1732 . 202,058. 

1733 .427,199.7 

1734.. ...... 498,196.6 

1735 . 153,343.9 

1736 . 118.170.16 

1737 .46i;002.32 

1738 . 580,596.2 

1739 . 279,542.5,423 

1740 .54,390. 7,568 

1741 .45,417.40 

1742 . 293,260.1 

1743 . 371,431.2 

1744 . 231,984..2 

1745 .324,839.0 

1746 . 130,046. 

1747 .266,907. 

1748 . 543,387.385 

1749 .629,049.382 

1750 .947,602.279 

1751 .661.416.3 

1752 .429,279. 

1753 .299^609. 

1754 .356,270.201 

Gt Bt. 

1755.. .. ....237,466. 

1756 . 102,752.5 

1757 . 11,545. 141,562 

1758 . 9,234. 20,353 

1759 . 227.641.162 

1760 . 393j014.3 

1761 .441,950. 

1702 .295,385.56 

1703 . 429,538.72 

1764 . 396,857.1 

1765 . 107,120. 104,547 


1800 —Winchester Measure. 



Wheat and 
Flour, 
e.vported. 

Foreign 
Wheat and 
Flour, 
imported. 

Gt. Brit. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1766. 

.. 164,939.. 

....11,020 

1767. 

.... 5,071.. 

...497,905 

1768. 

.... 7,433.. 

... 349,268 

1769. 

.. .49,892 .. 

.4,378 

1770. 

...75,449.. 

.34 

1771. 

... 10,069.. 

.2,510 

1772. 

....6,959.. 

.... 25,474 

1773 _ 

....7,637.. 

.... 56,857 

1774. 

... 15,928.. 

... 289,149 

1775. 

... 91,037 .. 

... 560,988 

1776. 

..210,604. . 

.... 20,578 

1777 .. 

... 87,680.. 

... 233,323 

1778. 

..141,070.. 

... 106,394 

1779. 

.. 222,261.. 

.5,039 

1780. 

..224,059.. 

.3,915 

1781. 

..103,021.. 

... 159,806 

1782. 

.. 145,152.. 

....80,695 

1783. 

...51.934.. 

...584,183 

17S4. 

... 89,288.. 

... 216,947 

1785. 

..132,685.. 

... 110.803 

1786. 

.. 205,466.. 

.51'463 

1787. 

.. 120,536.. 

. 59,339 

1788. 

... 82,971.. 

....148,710 

1789 

.. 140,014.. 

....112,056 

1790..... 

... 30,592.. 

... 222,557 

1791. 

...70,620.. 

... 469,056 

1792. 

.. 300,278.. 

... 622,417 

1793. 

...70,029. . 

... 490,398 

1794. 

..155,048.. 

... 327,902 

1795. 

... 18,839.. 

... 313,793 

1796. 

... 24,679.. 

... 879,200 

1797. 

... 54,525., 

...461,767 

1798. 

... 59,782.. 

... 396,721 

1799. 

...39,362., 

... 463,185 

1800. 

... 22,013.. 

..1,264,520 


Average Prices of Wheat in England and Wales, 
from 1815 to 1824, inclusive. 



£ s. 

d. 


1815. 

.3 4 

4. 


1810. 

.3 15 

10. 


1817. 

..4 14 

9 .. 


1818. 

.4 4 

1. 

.84s. “ 

1819. 

.3 13 

0. 

.73s. “ 

1820. 

.3 7 

11. 

.68s. “ 

1821. 

..2 16 

2. 

.56s. “ 

1822. 

.2 4 

7 

.44s. “ 

1823. 

.2 13 

5. 


1824. 

.3 4 

0. 

.04s. “ 


In 1815, Parliament having examined 
leading agriculturists, and they being unani¬ 
mous in the sentiment that the inferior lands 
would have to be thrown out of cultiva- 
vation under the law of 1804, agreed upon a 
new bill. By this, corn for home consumption 
was absolutely forbidden to be entered from 
foreign ports, unless when wheat was selling 
at eighty shillings per quarter in England, 


and other grain in proportion. This was in¬ 
tended to raise prices up to eighty shillings, 
and render them permanent at that. But 
the signal disappointment of these grind¬ 
ing and greedy interests is exhibited in the 
preceding table, taken from McCulloch, voi. 
i. p. 505. 

To remedy the new evil of exceedingly 
fluctuating, and at times low prices, Parlia¬ 
ment was again set to work—so strange was 
the persistence in a course in its nature radi¬ 
cally wrong. Importation was, as usual, 
looked upon as the great evil to be pro¬ 
vided against; and the statute 3 George 
IV., 1822, loaded it. with heavy duties, when¬ 
ever the prices, above seventy shillings at 
home, appeared likely to stimulate it. But 
prices, to the regret of agriculturists, remain¬ 
ed down provokingly under seventy shil¬ 
lings. 
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In 1S25, wheat was allowed to he import¬ 
ed from British America without any regard 
to the home priees ; a step too liberal to be 
continued for more than one year. 

In 1S26, there was a large deficiency in 
production, and the sovereign was authorized 
to admit 500,000 quarters foreign wheat, on 
favorable terms. 

In 1827, a general dissatisfaction was ex¬ 
hibited in every quarter, in relation to the 
corn system. It was discovered to have only 
been one continued source of evil to the na¬ 
tion, and a permanent benefit to none. Right 
views began for once to be taken on the sub¬ 
ject ; and Mr. Canning, the minister, pre¬ 
pared to act on a new principle. He was 
sustained by the Commons ; but the Duke of 
Wellington, in the House of Lords, tacked 
on a clause to the bill, which defeated it. 

The following year, Mr. Charles Grant 
proposed a measure, which soon after became 
a law. It was based upon the principles of 
Mr. Canning (liberal for the times), but in its 
details was far less advantageous, we con¬ 
ceive, to the interests of the nation. We 
furnish trie scale of duties provided for in this 
bill, on the article of wheat: 


Whenever the home price is— 

025. and under 03s. per quarter, the duty shall he 
tor every quarter 24s. 
Whenever the home price is over— 

03s. and under (34s. 


05s. 

00s. 

67 s. 

68 s. 
09 s. 


Oh 
05s. 
00s. 
075. 
OSs. 
G'Js. 
70s. 
7 Is. 


73s. and above 
under 05s. and over 01s. 


23s. 

21s! 

20s. 

18s. 

10s. 

13s. 


This tariff of duties continued in opera¬ 
tion for many years, and gave way at last to 
the present, sliding scale, as it is termed, 
which Sir Robert Peel and the British Parlia¬ 
ment have been struggling to maintain 
against the crying wants of the nation. A 
proposition to modify it was voted down by 
an immense majority, only last year, and the. 
Premier declared that no essential modifica¬ 
tion should ever take place. Events, how¬ 
ever, in that country, are now giving a new 
aspect to the question; and there is no pow¬ 
er, which, we think, can be strong enough to 
resist the influence of popular sentiment. 

We extract from the. British tarilf, as now* 
existing, (1846) its provisions in relation to 
the corn trade. 


Wheat , if imported from Foreign Countries. 

Whenever the average price at home, made up and 
published in the manner provided by law, shall be 
Under 515. the dutv per quarter shall 

be.r. £1 0s. Od. 

Over 5Is. ami under 52s. the duty 

per quarter shall be.0 195. 0d. 

Over 52.v. and under 53.v. the duty 
per quarter shall be.0 185. Od. 


And decreasing progressively 15. duty for each shil¬ 
ling in price’to 735. when’the duty shall be 15., 

and continue at that whatever the elevation in 

price. 

In relation to Canadian wheat, a differ¬ 
ence is made, which has, to some extent, 
stimulated our operations with Canada, and 
occasioned that province to conduct for us 
our foreign corn trade. Wheat., if the produce 
of, and imported from, Canada, is allowed to 
enter English markets at a duty of one shil¬ 
ling the quarter ; and flour, at four and one- 
eighth pence the cwt. 

Had England allowed the grain market to 
regulate itself, she would never have experi¬ 
enced those reverses which have grown out 
of her unwise legislation; corn would not 
have ranged from 125s. the quarter in 1812, 
to 38s. Id. in 1822, G8s. in 1825, 39s. in 
1S35, and we scarcely know what in 1845 ; 
but she would have had a constant supply, 
and a scale of prices which would render 
prosperous both her producers and her con¬ 
sumers. We may suppose that these dear- 
bought lessons will soon have their proper 
effect, and that a free grain market will take 
the place of all restrictions upon cither ex¬ 
ports or imports. In this way, when there 
is an expected scarcity, grain will be thrown 
into her ports from every quarter ; and when 
Providence has abundantly crowned her 
farmers, they will be able to appear to ad¬ 
vantage in foreign markets, should it ever 
happen that they can more than supply their 
own. 

The increasing population of Great Britain, 
and the vast amount of it engaged in manu¬ 
facturing purposes, every year becoming pro¬ 
portionately greater, will, in despite of the 
improvements in agriculture there, and the 
supplies which the Irish market may afford, 
render that country in all future time an im¬ 
mense grain importer. It will he in vain for 
her to look at home ; willingly or not, she 
must depend to a very great extent upon the 
world without, for those supplies which are 
indispensable to her existence. For the four¬ 
teen years ending in 1842, her imports were 
as follows, of foreign and colonial wheat: 


1829. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835.. 


11,572,60S 

1830. 

bushels, 240,856 

13,822,776 

1S37. 

“ 1,979,170 

12,053,920 

1838. 

“ 14,787.800 

3,0(52,040 

1839. 

“ 21,093^784 

072,208 

1840. 

“ 19,201,488 

519,792 

1841. 

“ 21,182.072 

228,400 

1842. 

“ 23,917,1G0 


Making an annual average import of 9,625,- 
378 bushels foreign, and 727,12G colonial. 
In 1843, the import was 920,800 quarters 
foreign wheat, and 98,100 cwts. flour, 19,630 
quarters colonial wheat, and 294,ISO cwts. 
flour. In 1844, 1.068,570 quarters foreign 
wheat, 300,000 cwts. Hour, and 44,470 quar¬ 
ters colonial wheat, and 774,800 cwts. flour, 
The average import of the five years pre¬ 
ceding 1843, was 20,000,000 bushels wheat 
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and flour. In 1844 the crop was good, and 
the deficiency felt was only 11,267,000 bush¬ 
els. In 1845, the last estimate, by a paper of 
high standing, fixes the enormous deficit of 
70,000,000 bushels, supposing that the last 
annual average consumption, 170,000,000 
bushels will be maintained, and the crop to 
have failed to the extent that it is stated, 
viz.: two-thirds of the average, neither of 
which, however, is altogether probable. At 
all events, the wants of the present year may 
be stated as out of all proportion greater 
than of any preceding one ; and the question 
is, how shall these be supplied, and in what 
manner will the United States be affected by 
them'! 

Mr. Peel, not long since, endeavored to 
make it appear in Parliament, that the United 
States was not a grain-growing country; 
but what was policy in the Premier to state, is 
too remote from fact even to be repeated. 
Every year exhibits the increasing capacity 
of our western granaries ; and as the tide of 
population continues to flow in, and new and 
productive soils are taken into cultivation, 
we shall see results exhibited, which will 
prove that our grain market can compete, 
under a fair system, with that of any other 
portion of the world. 

It has been over and over stated, and some¬ 
times from high sources, that we can only 
compete with the pauper and serf h bor of 
northern Europe, in seasons of extraordina¬ 
ry scarcity ; and that, ordinarily, prices with 
us, and freights, which we must pay, go en¬ 
tirely to exclude our produce from English 
markets. "We have no confidence whatever 
in these calculations and estimates. Our 
convictions are, that the labor and the enter¬ 
prise of free citizens, in an abundant coun¬ 
try, and without grinding taxation, can take 
care of themselves, and meet and triumph 
over opposition throughout all the world. 
We have seen this exhibited in many 
branches of our industry, and there is no 
ground for exception in this. Allow a fair 
trial by removing all obstructions, and we are 
sure of the result. If it be true that prices 
are usually lower on the continent of Europe 
than they arc with us, the fact will only 
stimulate our exertions. Wheat can be af¬ 
forded in this country, and pay a fair profit 
to its producers in years of abundance, at 
prices much lower than any previous quota¬ 
tion. Ten years ago, and our cotton planters 
would have thought a reduction of a few 
cents in the prices of their staple, likely to 
ruin them entirely. Many would have re¬ 
plied, had you interrogated them, that cotton 
could not bo grown in this country at any 
considerable reduction in prices : yet cotton 
has been grown, and is still growing beyond 
all precedent and all expectation, at one-half 
the price in market which it found ten years 
ago ! Even the poorest soils yet continue its 


production. The; Hon. Dixon H. Lewis 
stated in Congress, that cotton could be 
grown profitably in Alabama for five cents. 
At all events, it will be conceded that many, 
even at its present value, find cotton-grow¬ 
ing no very bad business. Let every one 
apply these facts to the grain market, and 
draw his own conclusions: for us, we have 
no reason to doubt. We say to the grain- 
growers in every part of the states, go to 
work actively and cheerfully ; develop your 
soils and reap your harvests, with a perfect 
surety that, with the staff of life in your 
hands, you will ever be looked up to with 
interest, and always find willing buyers and 
remunerating prices. 

The chief grain-growing regions, from 
which large supplies have in all times past 
been exported, are Poland, Russia, Den¬ 
mark, Germany, and the Black Sea. We 
shall make a few remarks upon the charac¬ 
ter of each, and then show to what extent 
Great Britain has been dependent on them 
and other European sections of minor im¬ 
portance. 

Dantzic, as a port, has afforded an outlet 
for Polish grain ; and McCulloch estimates 
that 350,000 to 450,000 quarters of wheat 
might be obtained annually from that 
source. The Dantzic wheat is represented 
as of superior quality—its “ high mixed” 
sustaining no injury from a comparison with 
the best English. It is preferred to wheat 
from the lower Elbe at an advance of 20s. 
the quarter. 

Russia has exported wheat, rye, oats, and 
meal. She sent to England alone, in 1831, 
near 500,000 quarters of wheat, but its 
quality is very indifferent, being small- 
grained, coarse, brown, and badiy prepared ; 
well calculated for keeping, however, in the 
granary. 

Denmark labors under the same dis¬ 
advantages, as to the quality of grain pro¬ 
duced, and her exports have not been very 
considerable. 

Hamburg is the centre of a large grain 
trade. Corn from the Baltic and the valley 
of the lower Elbe is deposited there, and 
also from Bohemia; but, according to 
McCulloch, the quality is far inferior to 
Dantzic wheat. In 1830, England received 
217,700 quarters hence. Amsterdam has 
also afforded considerable supplies. 

Odessa, on the Black Sea, does all the 
export business of southern Europe in 
grain. It is brought there from Polish 
provinces, mostly by land carriage, a mode 
of conveyance said to be not very expensive. 
The quality of wheat is inferior, and com¬ 
mands Ss. a quarter less than British, in the 
London market. The danger of becoming 
heated in its passage through warm climates, 
checks the amount of business done in this 
grain. 
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France has never been able to do more 
than supply her own wants, and she has 
been resorting to non-exportation and im¬ 
portation systems with little real advantage. 
The same may be said of Spain, which, 
though capable of large production, has not 
yet been able to reach it—her lands being 
susceptible of abundant development. 

In 1831, Great Britain imported from 
Russia 464,584 quarters ; Prussia, 296,286 ; 
Germany, 218,507 ; Spain, 154,671; Italy, 
253,295; British Colonics, 218,327; United 
States. 463,418. In 1832, she took from 


the United States 55,050 bushels wheat, 
and 95,868 barrels flour; in 1839, 6,003 
bushels wheat, 167.5S2 barrels flour; in 
1840, 607,108 bushels wheat. 605,778 bar¬ 
rels flour; in 1842, 143,330 bushels wheat, 
204,896 barrels flour. 

The following table, taken from McCul¬ 
loch’s Commercial Dictionary, page 507, 
will show the amount of grain imported 
into Great Britain from each of the coun¬ 
tries named, from 1801 to 1825, both in¬ 
clusive—(in Winchester Quarterlies.) 


An mi til Annual Pea3 

nvVga of nvernga nnil Indian 

Countries. 25 years. Wheat. Rve. Bariev. Do. Oats. Beans. Corn. 

Russia .117,902.... 53,377... .9,908.... 7,112.... A0,052.... 785.... 8 

Sweden aiul Norway. 14,397.... 91576.... 960.... 987.... 2,446.... 428— 

Denmark. 67,847.... 16,324.... 1,123... .18,808.... 30,672.... 823.... 97 

Prussia.228,584.... 157,359.... 5,689.... 18,718.... 39,209....7,609.... — 

Germany.171,103.... 58.103... .5,189... .24,839.... 75,828... .7,144.... — 

The Netherlands.158,078.... 56,817... .1,(90.... 9,500.... 84,209... .5,802.... -- 

France and South of Europe. 37,932.... 24,649.... 293.... 1,097.... 1,953... .9,125.... 810 

United States of America. 80,712.... 74,024... .2,341.... 31,... 3.... 201....4,022 

British North American Colonies. 25,627_ 24,803- —_ 51_ 1_ 697_ 15 

Other foreism countries, Isle of 

Man and Prize Corn. 10.363.... 4,836... .1,438.... 2,194.... 1,703.... 151.... 41 

Ireland.8651968.... 187,438.... 253... .33,331... .639,857, -. .4,922.... 107 


In 1841, n her imports were— 


om Russia.bushels 498,205 

“ Sweden. “ 4,410 

“ Denmark. “ 1.915,272 

“ Prussia. “ 7,134,400 

“ Germany. “ 5,295,674 

“ Holland. “ 815,904 

“ Belgium. “ 228,620 

il France. “ 1,643,932 

“ Italy and Islands.j. “ 901,600 

“ United States. “ 1,107,840 

u Colonies and other nations... ‘‘ 3,071,583 


For the present year, 1846, her European 
supplies are likely to be cut ofF almost 
entirely. Great scarcity prevails in Hol¬ 
land, so that government has reduced the 
duty on imports to the smallest point. In 
Belgium, the same state of things exists. 
The stock of the Baltic is said to be already 
in second hands ; and the deficiency in 


Italy will leave nothing from the Black 
Sea. 

Of course, all eyes must now be turned 
upon the United States ; and in the remain¬ 
ing pages of this article, we shall confine 
our attention exclusively to the grain trade, 
as it has existed with us in the past ; 
exhibit the prospects of that trade, and the 
home supplies with which it must oe sus¬ 
tained. 

The census which was taken in 1840, has 
been proved to be inaccurate in many par¬ 
ticulars ; but we have seen no objection 
raised to the grain statistics which it affords. 
It appears that the crop of that year was 
*84,000,000 bushels wheat, and near 380,000- 
000 bushels Indian corn. By other informa¬ 
tion, we have the following table of pro¬ 
duction : 


is-io 

Wheat, bushels.84,822,272. 

Barley. 4,161,504.. 

Oats... 123.071,341 . 

Rve. 18,045,567. 

Buckwheat... 7,291,743 . 

Corn .377,531,875. 


1P42 1813 1844 

102,317,344.100,310,856.95.607,000 

3,871,622. 3,230.721. 31627,000 

150,83?,007.145,929.006. 172^247,000 

. 22,702,952. 24,889,281. 20,450,000 

. 2.483,480. 7.959,410. 9,710,000 

441,829,246 . 490;01S,305.427,953,000 


For the year 1845, we have not the most 
reliable information; but the general im¬ 
pression from the best sources is, that the 
wheat crop will reach the unprecedented 
yield of 125,000,000 bushels—the State of 
Michigan alone, with a population of but 
400,00ff yielding 7,000,000 bushels. De¬ 
ducting for home consumption 70,000,000 
bushels, which, with high prices, will hardly 
be exceeded, and for seed, there will re¬ 


main for exportation upward of 40,000,000 
bushels wheat. The average exportation of 
Indian corn, for the last fourteen years, has 
been 1,500,000 bushels annually, and we 
cannot have less for the same purpose the 
present year. 

The following table will show the 
amount of grain which has been exported 
from our country in the past, and the sources 
to which it was attracted. 
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Account of the quantities of Flour and Grain exported from the United States, from October 1st, 1821, to 
September 3 Oth, 1831, with the prices of Flour at Philadelphia, and of Wheat and Indian Com at New- 
York. 


Price of Price of Price of 



Wheat 

flour. 

Ryo 

So 

Wheat. 

Indiun 

com. 

wheat flour 
per barrel at 
Thiladel’ia. 

wheat por 

Ind. com 
per bushel at 

Years. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

Lbbls. 

bush. 

bush. 

New-York. 

New-York. 

1S31. 

.1,805,205.. 

..19,049.. 

..20,298.. 

..204,206.. 

..145,301.. 

.405,384.. 
. 45,289.. 

..566,761.. 

....$-.. 

...Si 19 

... $0 70 

1830. 

.1,225,881.. 

..444.190. 

....'4 98.. 

...'0 98. 

.... 0 57 

1829. 

. 837,385.. 

..34,191.. 

..173,775.. 

. 4,007.. 

..897,656. 

.... 6 35.. 

... 1 38. 

.... 0 58 

1828. 

. 860,809.. 

..22,214.. 

..174,639.. 

. 8,906.. 

..704,902.. 

... 560.. 

... 1 08.. 

.... 0 53 

1827. 

. 805,491.. 

..13,345.. 

..131,041.. 

. 22,182.. 

..978,664. 

.... 5 23.. 

... 0 97.. 

.... 0 65 

1826. 

. S57,820.. 

..14,472.. 

..158,625.. 

. 45,166.. 

..505,381.. 

....4 65.. 

... 0 90.. 

.... 0 79 

1825. 

. 813,906.. 

..29,545.. 

..187,285.. 

. 17,960.. 

..809,644.. 

....5 10.. 

... 1 04.. 

. 0 56 

1824. 

. 990,792.. 

..31,879.. 

..152,723.. 

. 20,373.. 

..779,297.. 

. 5 62.. 

... 1 15.. 

. 0 47 

1823. 

. 750,702.. 

..25,065.. 

..141,501.. 

. 4,272.. 

..749,034.. 

.... 6 82.. 

... 1 05.. 

. 0 53 

1822. 

. 827,805.. 

.. 19,971.. 

..148,288.. 

. 4,418.. 

..509,098.. 

.... 6 58.. 

... 0 90.. 

. 0 49 

1821. 

.1,050,119.. 

..23,523.. 

..131,609.. 

. 25,812.. 

..607,277.. 

.... 4 78.. 

... 0 89.. 

. 0 53 


From 1831 to 1843, we have the following, furnished by a writer who looks rather 
despondingly upon the prospects of our grain trade. 


Table of Exports of Wheat and Flour to the principal markets, together with the total Exports to all foreign 
markets, for thirteen consecutive years. 


England. 

Years. Bush, wheat. Bbls. flour. 

1831 .3G2.153.805,744. 

1832 . 55,050. 95.868. 

1833 . — 21,707. 

1834 . — 10,467. 

1835 . — 5,376. 

1836 . — 161. 

1837 . — . — . 

1838 . — 8,295. 

1839 . 6,033.107,582. 

1840 .607,108.605,778. 

1841 .119,854.205,144. 

1842 .143,330.204,896. 

1843 . — 14,214. 


Br. American Colonies. 
Bush, wheat. Bbls. flour. 

Cuba. 

Bush, wheat Bbls. flour. 

12.505.. . 

20.777.. . 

..150.795:.. 

...- 

. 97,999 

..135,640.. 

... - 

. 98,248 

31,421... 

..168,127.. 

... -- 

.119,197 

23,247... 

..134,975.. 

... - 

.102,837 

— 

.. 76,405.. 

... - 

. 93,511 

2,082... 

.. 42,300.. 

... - 

. 92,390 

— 

.. 23 316.. 

... - - 

. 55,537 

6,076... 

.. 251,591.. 

... - 

. 79,681 

72;il3... 

.. 149,407.. 

_ 

. 90,459 

1,066,004.... 

..432,356.. 

..’.‘ 788 

.. 69,819 

695,389.... 

..377,806.. 

... — 

. 69,387 

655,503... 

..389,048 . 

4,179 

. 46,846 

293,842... 

..190,322.. 

.... — 

. 29,437 


Average.... 

. 99,502.. 

...'.170,327. 

.... 221,498 

.175,391 

. 3S2.. 

.... 80,411 


Brazil. 

British West Indies. 

Tot. Ex. to all Foreign Markets. 

Years, 

Bush, wheat. 

Bbls. flour. 

Bush, wheat. 

Bids, flour. 

Bush, wheat. 


1831. 

. . . . . 

...198,870.. 

... - . . . . 

.100,382. 

. 408,44.5... 

..1,800,529 

1832. 

. . . . . 

...103.289.. 

... . . 

.100,167. 

. 83,304... 

.. 801,919 

1833.... 


.. .259,536.. 

_ 

. 100,057 



1834. 

_ 

.. 152,603.. 

_ 

..95,816. ... 

. 30,948... 

.. 835,352 

1835. 

. . . . 

...161,460.. 

... . . 

.118,307. 

. 47,762... 

.. 779,396 

1836. 

. . 

...118,470.. 

... 2,002..... 

. 70,305. 

2,062... 

.. 505,400 

1837. 

. . . . . 

... 00,480.. 

... - . 

. 08,323.... 

. 17,303... 

.. 318,719 

1838. 

. . . . . 

...125,275.. 

... 137.... 

. 75,524 ... 

6,291... 

.. 448,101 

1839. 

....... - . . . 

...177,337.. 

...14,129.... 

.139,340.... 

. 96,325... 

.. 923,151 

1840. 


...197,823.. 

...33,743. 

.232,329. 

.1,720,860... 

...1,897,501 

1841. 

.10,457... 

...262,400.. 

...41,116. 

.246,465. 

. 868,585... 

..1,515,817 

1842 


.. .189,317.. 

14 920 

237 478 

817 958... 

1 283 602 

1843. 


.. .192,454.. 

.. .17,399. 

170^577 

31l’(i85.’[ 

’ 841^474 

Average.... 

. 1,266... 

... 170,716... 

.... 9,500. 

. .135,005. 

.. 342,709... 

... 997,771 


It is to be observed, that during part of 
this time, a very large portion of wheat 
entering the British colony of Canada, was 
intended for the market of the mother 
country. 

BREADSTUFFS. — American Wheat 
and Corn Trade. —The close of the com¬ 
mercial year, commencing on the 1st Sep¬ 
tember. 1S4G, and ending on the 31st Au¬ 
gust, 1847, with the ascertained prospects 
of the crops of grain for the present year, 
renders this a favorable time to review the 
results of the grain and flour trade of the 
United States for the past year, and enables 
us to form some opinion of the prospects of 
the same for the year on which we have 
entered. Our object will be principally to 


notice the great staple grains of wheat and 
Indian corn, and their products of flour and 
meal, the quantity of other breadstuff's 
exported from this country being com¬ 
paratively inconsiderable. 

The accounts of exports of produce from 
the different, ports of the United States to 
foreign countries, arc not yet made up in 
full to the 1st of September, 1847, but the 
following table is so nearly complete, em¬ 
bracing, within a few days, the exports 
from the principal ports for the past year, 
that we adopt it.* 


* To Sept. 1, the exports from Charleston were 
151,704 hush, eorn, 2,287 hush, wheat, 3,000 bbls. 
Hour ; 46 bbls. meal; from New-Orleans, to Aug. 27, 
flour, 1.083,538 bbls.; wheat, 028,599 sacks; corn, 
2,222,039 sacks. 
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Exports of Flour, Indian Meal, Wheat, and Indian Com, from the Principal Ports of the United States to 
foreign countries, from Sept. 1, .1846, to the latest dates received at New-Yorlc, up to Sept. 1, 1847. 


Ports. 

New-York, to August 30. 

“ to August 10. 

New-Orleans, July 31. 

Bills. Flour. 

. 1,051,474... 

. 500,944... 

Bbls. In. Meal. 

.. 377,177.... 
.. 62,404.... 
.. 313,560_ 

Bush. Wheat, 
..2,929,878... 

.’*1,022,674*.’.’. 
.. 663,082... 

1 Busli. In. Com 

.6,832,164 

’.‘.".‘.5,070,494 

....1,409,720 

Baltimore, August 7. 

Boston, August 10. 

. 652,576... 

. 145,625... 

. 39,014... 

.. 97',148.... 

.. 30,869 ... 
9,018.... 

.. 183(000_ 

.. 15,173... 

.... 1(715(640 
.... 583,697 
....1,298,083 


. 49,100... 

4405.... 

_ 

' 27(l64 

Alexandria. 

. 18(245... 

R244.... 

.. 23,542.., 

.... 97(544 

Wilmington, Del 

. 420 .. 

.. 47,217.... 


.... 8,400 

Newark, N. .T. 

. 91... 

.. 2,043.... 

_ 

.... 912 

rdiarle.st.on, S. O. 

. 747... 


!! 0,233.. . 

.... 71,643 

Savannah.. 

. 1,807... 

254.’.’.. 


.... 70,070 

Mobile. 

. 1,571... 


_ * * * 

.... 44,2 i 4 

Apalachicola. 


_ 

_ 

.... 40,000 

Gardiner, Me. 

. 500... 

_ 

_ 


Oliienoo, 111 . 


_ 

. ’ 18,000!!! 

’ ’ ( ’ _ 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

. 24,449... 

— ’.... 

.. 203,902.... 

3,080 


Total. 


.4,599,729. 945,039.5,065,234. 17,272,815 


By changing the flour into bushels, al¬ 
lowing 5 bushels of wheat to a barrel of 
flour, and 4 bushels of Indian corn to a 
barrel of meal, and adding the same to 
the wheat and corn, we have the following 
results : 

Exports of wheat.28,063,879 bushels. 

Exports of Indian corn.21,052,971 “ 

The estimated value of the above exports 
is as follows: 


Flour.4,599,729 bids, .a $6 00... $27,598,374 

Indian meal_945,039 “ ..a 3 25 .3,071,376 

Wheat. ; 5,065,234 bush.. a 1 25.e;331,572 

Indian corn.. 17,272,815 “ a 80.13,818,252 

Total.$50,819,574 

The'following comparative table of exports 
from the United States to foreign countries, 
of the same articles of breadstuff's for the 
previous ten years, divided into two periods 
of five years each, shows the great increase 
in the trade for the last year : 


Year ending Bbls flour 

Scmember 30, 1837.318,719. 

‘ “ ' 1S38.448,161 

“ 1839.923.151. 

“ 1810.1,897,501 

“ 1841.1,515,817. 


Bbls In. meal Bush wheat * Bushln.com 

...159,435.17,303.151,276 

...171,843.0,291.172,321 

.. .165,672.96,325.102,306 

.. .206,063.1,720,860.574,279 

.. .232,284.868,585.535.727 


Total, first period .5,103,349.935,297.2,709,364.1,595,909 


September 30, 1S42.1,283,602. 

June 30, 1813 (9 month!.841,474. 

“ 1844.1,438,574. 

“ 1845.1,195,230. 

1846... .2,289,476 


. 209,199.817,958.000,308 

.174,354.311,685.281,749 

. 247,882.558,917.825.282 

,.269,030.389,716.840,184 

. .298,790. 1,013,795. 1,826,068 


Total, second period.. 


Flour... 

Wheat.. 

Indian corn and meal... 

Total. 


.7,048,356.1,199,255.3,092,071.4,373,591 

TOTAL VALUE OF THE ABOVE EXTORTS. 

First period Second period Total (I vrs 9 111013 

.r.$31,418.999.$34.965,179.$60',384,178 

.2,637,880.. 3,699,879. 6,337,765 

.4,014,40S. 5,928.956. 10.543,424 


$38,071,353.$44,594,014.$83,005,367 


It will be observed that the total value of 
the exports of the above staples for the last 
year, exceeds the total value of the same for j 
either of the above periods of about 5 years 
each ; and the value of the Indian corn and 
meal exported the past year, exceeds the j 
total value of the same exported for ten 
years previously, by about eight millions of 
dollars. = 


If we take the annual average of exports 
of the same staples from September 30, 
1837, to June 30, 1846, calling the same 
a period of ten years, (which is near enough 
for our purpose,) and compare these 
averages with the exports for the year end¬ 
ing in September, 1847, we have the fol¬ 
lowing result: 


, . Exports—1947 Ann (f,v. for 10 vrs previous Increase 

Flour, barrels.4,599,729.1.215,170. 3,384,559 

Wheat, bushels.5,065.234.640,143.4.425.091 

Indian corn, bushels.17,272,815.596,950.16,6751865 

Indian meal..;.945.039.213.455. 731,584 

Value of Flour'.$27,598,374.$6,638,417.ft20,959,957 

“ Wheat.0,331.572.633,770.'. 5,697.790 

Indian corn and meal. 16,889,628.1,051,342.15,835,286 


Total.$50,819,574, 


$8,320,535, 


$42,493,039 
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The foregoing statements show that the 
exports of flour, wheat, Indian corn and 
meal, for the commercial year just closed, 
exceed in value the annual average exports 
of the same for a period of ten years pre¬ 
vious, by about for ly-two millions of dollars. 
It will be noticed that the exports from 
New-Orleans for the month of August, and 
from various other pc-rts for a part of the 
same month, or for a longer period, are to bo 
added to the statement for the last year, 
which will swell the increase beyond the 
annual average to a larger amount than we 
have assumed. It is probable, also, that a 
considerable amount will be added to the 


exports of last year, for shipments of flour 
and grain sent to Europe, via the St. Law¬ 
rence, from Detroit and other ports on the 
lakes. 

The destination of wheat, flour, Indian 
corn and meal, for the two last years, it is 
well known, has been principally to Great 
Britain and Ireland. It may be interesting 
to know where have been our principal fo¬ 
reign markets, for flour, from 1800 to*I840, 

The following statement shows the desti¬ 
nation of wheat flour exported from the 
United States for two periods, namely, from 
1800 to 1814 inclusive, and from 1815 to 
1840, viz: . 


British North America... 

West Indies. 

South America. 

Great Britain and Ireland 

France. 

Spain and Portugal. 

Other ports of Europe 

Asia. 

Africa.. 

Uncertain. 


For 15 years (1S00—14) 
— 352,517 barrels.. 
. 5,977,716 “ .. 


.1.881,290 “ 

.30,713 “ 

.4,154,131 “ 

..147,508 “ 


1,094,957 “ 


For 25 years (1SI5—40) 
.2,873,348 barrels. 
10,01(5,503 “ 

.5,307.007 “ 

.4,103,205 “ 

..347,290 “ 

..507,42.1 •* 

..042,028 “ 

..107,431 “ 

... 82,087 “ 

.. 200,350 “ 


The large exports to Spain and Portugal 
during the first period, were principally ow¬ 
ing to the wars in the Peninsula. The sup¬ 
ply of the allied British and Spauish armies 
created a great demand for American flour, 
which caused shipments to be made from 
the United States from 1810 to 1813, and 
sustained high prices in this country. 

The annual average shipments continue 
about the same as they were previous to the 
war with Great Britain of 1812, viz.: nearly 
400,000 barrels—while to Great Britain and 
Ireland the annual average quantity shipped 
was 125,419 barrels previous to 1815, and 
157,815 barrels from the peace to 1840. 
From the latter year to 1846, our exports of 
wheat and flour to that kingdom greatly in¬ 
creased, and for the year 1847, of course, 
much exceed our exports of those staples to 
all other parts of the world combined. 

Previous to the repeal of the British Corn 
Law, our best and principal trade with Great 
Britain was through Canada. For seven 
years previous to 1846, we sent into Canada 
12,586,892 bushels of wheat, (reducing the 
flour to wheat,) while our direct trade to 
England, at the same time, amouuted to 
only 7,764,588 bushels. 

The exports from New-York of breadstufls 
other than flour, wheat, Indian corn and 
meal, from September l, 1846, to July 31, 
1847, (being eleven months,) have been so 
much larger than usual, that we subjoin 
them, as follows : 

Rye flour.. .21,028 barrels. 

Rve.993.869 bush. 

Barley.291,148 “ 

Feus and beans.177,488 “ 

Oats.410,147 “ 

Bread.50,498 barrels. 

Crop of Wheat and Indian Corn in the 
United States .—The last annual estimate of 


the crops of the United States was made at 
the Patent Office, for the year 1845. It is 
known that the crops of grain for 1846 were 
more abundant than those of the year pre¬ 
vious, but we have not the means of forming 
a calculation on the increase. 

The following are the estimates of the 
Commissioner of Patents, with regard to the 
crops of wheat and Indian corn"* for 1845. 
We have divided the United States into two 
sectious—the first, embracing the Atlantic 
States and Michigan (as the markets of the 
latter are principally obtained via the Hud¬ 
son River and the St. Lawrence)—the second, 
embracing the Valley of the Mississippi, ex¬ 
cluding western Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
New York : 

ATLANTIC STATES AND MICHIGAN. 

Wheat Indian corn 

Busduds Bushel, 

Now-England States. 2,363,000... 11,940,0(iO 

New-York.10,2(10.000_13,250.0(10 

Ncw-Jersey.1,050.0110.7.311.000 

Pennsylvania.12,580,0(10_17.126.000 

Delaware.. 440.000.2.713,900 

Maryland.4,884,oof).3,723,000 

District of Columbia.15,000.35.000 

Virginia.11,885.000_27.272.000 

North Carolina.1,969,000_11.887.000 

South Carolina. 1,168,000.8.184,090 

Georgia.U571,000... .13,320,000 

Florida. — 733.000 

Michigan.7,061,000.4,945,000 


Total—Atlantic States, &c.. .61,181,000,. . 125.448,000 
“ Valley of Miss.45,362,000.. .292.45! ,000 


Total—United States.100.533,0(3). .417,899,<X)0 


VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPl'I. 

Wheat, Indian corn, 

Bushels Bushels 

Ohio.... .13,572.000... .57.600,000 

Indiana.7,044,000... 30,625,000 

Illinois.4.563,000... .25.58.1,000 

Missouri. 1,525,000... 15,(525,000 

Kentucky.4,709,000_51,625,000 
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W heat Indian corn 

Bushels Busheis 

Tennessee.8,340,000... .70.205.000 

Arkansas .2,427,000.8,250,000 

Mississippi .378.000.2,107,000 

Louisiana. - 8,300,000 

Alabama .980,000.... 10,050,000 

Wisconsin.971,000.072,000 

Iowa.793,000.2,028,000 

Total.45,302,000.. .292,451,000 

The above estimates appear to tis to be 
overrated in some instances, and underrated 
in others. If we assume the aggregate, how¬ 
ever, to be about the total amount of the 
crop of 1845, and add a small increase for 
that of 1846, we may lake the wheat crop 
of 1846 at 110 millions, and that of Indian 
corn at 460 millions of bushels.* On this 
basis it appears that our exports to foreign 
countries, for the year ending September 1, 
1847 ; amounted in quantity to about 25 per 
cent, on the crop of wheat, and less than 5 
per cent, on the crop of Indian corn. 

With regard to the crops of the present 
year, the accounts received from all quarters 
of the United States justify the belief that 
the harvests, both for wheat and Indian 
corn, will be more abundant than those of 
last year. Perhaps it would be safe to esti¬ 
mate an addition of 15 per cent, on the 
quantity of wheat raised over that of 1846, 
and 30 per cent, on the crop of Indian corn, 
making about 130,000,000 bushels of the 
former, and 600,000,000 bushels of the latter. 

Should the expectations of these increased 
quantities be realized with regard to these 
important staples, and the promise of abun¬ 
dant harvests in Europe be also realized, thus 
cutting off a large proportion of the great 
demand from abroad, which has stimulated 
and sustained prices -for nearly a year past, 
it would seem reasonable to calculate on a 
much lower range of prices for grain of all 
kinds than our farmers have been favored 
with during the recent famine in Europe. 
A moderate competition, however, from 
abroad, in the demand for bread stuffs, may 
enable them to become sensible of the value 
of the home market. 

The importance of the home market for 
the consumption of the grain crops is shown 
by the following estimate, made some years 
since in the Philadelphia Commercial List, 
with regard to the disposition of the wheat 
crop of 1840, to which we add a similar cal¬ 
culation respecting the crop of 1846 ; 

1840. 1840 

Bushels Bushels 

Estimated wheat crop.80,000,000. .110,0110,000 

Used for seed, starch, &c.7,750,000... 10,000,000 

Consumed for food in U. 8.... 00,950,000.. .72,000,000 
Exported to foreign countries. 11■,300',000.. .28,000,000 
Of the Indian corn crop of 1846, we esti¬ 
mate, that the 460 million bushels raised,will 
have been thus disposed of: 

Exported to foreign countries_22,000,000 bushels. 

‘Sold to and consumed by non¬ 
producers.100,000,000 “ 

* This is about the estimate of the Patent Olilce, 
an addition of ten per cent, being added to 1845. j 
Wc rather regard the estimate as much too low. 


Consumed on the (arms and plan¬ 
tations of the producers for hu¬ 
man and animal food, seed, &c. 338,000,000 bushels. 

Total.400,000,000 “ 

A calculation made, however, upon the 
basis of the Commercial List, for the last 
season, we admit, is not by arty means a fair 
one. The foreign demand has increased be¬ 
yond measure more than the home, from the 
absolute destitution iu Europe and failure of 
accustomed supplies. High prices at home, 
too, would operate to check consumption. It 
stands to reason, however, from the nature of 
the two demands, that the one originating at 
home must be many times the greater of the 
two, though at the same time the foreign 
may give character to prices, and iu general 
does. 

The following table will show the export 
of Indian corn from the United States for 57 
years : 

TOTAL EXTORTS OF CORN AND CORN MEAL FROM THE 
UNITED STATES FROM 1791 TO 1847. 

Ye nr Bushels com Uhls corn meal 

1791 .1,713,214.351,095 

1792 .1,904,973.203,405 

1793 .1,233,708.189,715 

1794 .1,505,977.241,570 

1795 .1,935,345.512,445 

1790.1,173,552.540.286 

1797 .804,922..,254.799 

1798 .1,218,231.211,094 

1799 .1,200,492.231,220 

1800 .1,094,327.338,108 

1801 .1,708,162.919,353 

1802 .1,633,263.260,816 

1803 .2,079,008.133,000 

1804 .1,944,373.111,327 

1805 .861,501.116,131 

1806 .1,064,263.108,342 

1807 .1,018,721.136,460 

1808 .249,538.30.818 

1809 .522.049.57,260 

1810 .I,054j252.80,744 


1811. 

.2,790,859. 

.147,426 

1812. 

.2,039,999. 

.90,810 

1813. 

.L48G;970. 


1814. 

.. .61*284. 

.20,438 


1817 . 


387,454 

100,703 

1818... 


. 1,075,100 . 

120,029 

1810 




1S20... 


.533,741. 

.140,336 

1821... 


.007.277. 

.13R669 

1822... 


.509,098. 

. 348,228 

1823... 


.749,034. 

.141,501 

1824... 


.779,207. 

.152,723 

1825... 


.809,044. 

. 187,225 

1820... 


.505,381. 

.158,652 





1828... 


.70,492. 

.374^039 

1829... 



.173,775 

1630... 


.444.109. 

.145.301 

1831... 


.571,312. 

.207,004 

1832... 


.453,230. 

.340,710 

1833... 


.437,174. 

.140.078 

1834... 


.303,449. 

.: 149.009 

1835... 


.755,781 . 

.106,782 

1830... 

.. i .. 

. 124,791 . 

.140,917 

1837... 


.151,270. 

.159,435 

1838... 


.172,321. 

.171,843 

1839... 


.102,300. 

. 165,072 

1640... 


.574.270 . 

.200,063 

1841... 


.535,727. 

.232,284 

1842. . 


. . 0(!(l,308 


1843... 


.072,008. 

. 1 74,254 

1844... 


_825.282. 

.247.882 

1615... 


.840,164. 

.209.030 

j 1840... 


.. .1,820,008. 

.298j790 

1847... 


..17,272,615....... 

.945,039 
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BREADSTUFFS — Flour Exports. — ; apparent. The English duty on flour was 
There has sprung up a much greater 4s., until February, 1849, when it came off, 
disposition to speculate in produce for and has since been nominal. We have com- 
a rise. Money continues easy for good piled from Treasury reports the following 
paper, and the present low prices are table of export and destination of flour from 
looked upon as available, or, as it is tersely j the United States. It affords a sort of 
expressed on ’Change, “ there is money in chart of the direction which the flour ex- 
them.” A healthy tone, is, therefore, more j port trade has taken at times. 


DESTINATION OF FLOUR SHIPPED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Where to, 1847- 1849. 1850. 1851. 


Swed. W. Indies. 

Danish do. 

Dutch East Indies. 

. 7,366.... 

. 52,150. 

. 1,150. 

. 11,387.... 

7,573.... 

... 49,568.. .. 

4,625. 

... 17,221 . 

8,757 ... 
... 44,S02.... 

1,600.... 
18 354 

.... 5,315 

... 50,102 

1,873 


. 73'87I.... 

707 

1.177 


England. 

Gibraltar. 

British East Indies. 

British West Indies. 

British American Colonies. 

Franee. 

.2,457j076. 

. ' 23,974. 

. 3,034. 

. 272,299. 

. 612^641. 

... 953,815. 

6,265. 

791.... 
... 303,551.... 
... 294,891. 

... 309,777 .... 

2.543.. .. 

1.646.. .. 
... 250,776 ... 
... 244,072.... 

....1,004,783 
195 
1,600 
.... 294,731 
... 252,380 

French "West Indies. 

. 28,966. 

5,554. 

5,480 

7,902 

Ilayti. 

. 40,257_ 

... 10,903. 

... 31,504.... 

.... 43,867 

Cuba. 

. 50.046. 

7,154. 

5,584.... 

5,511 

Spanish West Indies. 

. 17,780. 

6,429 .... 

7,074.. . 

2,285 

Madeira. 

. 4,856. 

4,358 

5,321 

7 006 

Cape de Verds. 

. l'63-l. 

501. 

455!.!! 

1.11 838 


l o.\as. 

Mexico. 

Honduras. 

Central America... 

Columbia. 

Brazil. 

Argentine Republic 

Chili. 

South America. 

West Indies., 

Africa. 

Northwest Coast... 
Other ports. 


5,928. 

10 , 686 . 

050. 
-9,403. 
£70,473 
10,684. 
5,977.. 
2,128. 
4,902. 
25,728. 

764. 

29,866.. 


11,633. 
4,125. 
4,180. 
32,251. 
328,129. 
6,592. 
5,129. 


4,617. 

1,180. 

35,017. 


9,736. 

... 14,964 

4,725. 

... 5,912 

746. 

2.573 

41,072. 

... 47,477 

295,415. 

... 374,711 

4,901. 

... 22,612 

2,848..... 

4,327 

40. 

200- 

1,702. 

... 4,079- 

5,524.... 

5,430 

858. 

2,593 

18,949. 

... 19,158- 


Total barrels.4,382,496.2,108,013.1,3S5,448.2,202,335 

Average price.§5.95.§5.35.§5.00.§4.77 


The following table gives the aggregate 
export and official value, showing the year¬ 
ly average for several years : 

AOOREGATE EXPORT OF FLOUR FROM THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Barrels Value Ap. val. bbl 

1840 ..1,893,182.... 10,143,615.... §5 37 

1841 .1,510,613.... 7.779,646.... 5 20 

1842 .1,283,002.... 7,373,356.... 6 00 

1813. 841.474.... 3,763,073.. . 4 50 

i 814.1,438.574.... 6,759,488.... 4 75 

1845 .1,195,230.... 5,398,593.... ‘4 51 

1846 .2,286,476.... 11,668,069.... 5 09 

1817.4,382,490... 26,133,841.... 5 95 

1848 .2.119,393.... 13,194,109.... 6 22 

1849 .2J08,113.... 11,280,582... 5 35 

1850 .1,385.448.... 7,098,570.... 5 00 

1851 .2,202,335.... 10,524,331.... 4 77 


The year 1840 was of the largest export 
for many years ; the following year was 
also considerable, and the effect of this ex¬ 
port was the advance of the average price 
to $6 in 1842. If the wheat crop was 
25,000,000 bbls., the difference was equal to 
$15,000,000 to wheat growers ; hence agri¬ 
cultural prosperity and improved home mar¬ 
kets. In the years 1846 and 1847 the trade 
was immense. England and her posses¬ 
sions took three-fourths of the whole ex¬ 


port of flour, and the result was a yearly in¬ 
creasing average price in the sales of the 
whole wheat crop. In the above table the 
average per barrel is given on the export 
price of the whole quantity; the prices 
vary, however, as that sent to the British 
American colonies averaged $5.25, while 
that sent to England averaged $6—while 
that sent to Portugal and Madeira averaged 
over $7, and that to Mexico $4 50. The 
exports to France, Belgium, and Holland 
were considerable, as compared with former 
shipments, but the corn laws of those coun¬ 
tries being suspended, it might have been 
expected that much larger transactions 
would have resulted. 

In the year 1849-50, central Europe was 
possessed of a great surplus of wheat, and 
it poured into England in immense quan¬ 
tities. Of flour, and wheat as qrs. of wheat, 
France furnished 1,145,000 qrs, out of an 
importation into England of 4,830,263 qrs.,. 
and the United States supplied 537,031 qrs. 
of that quantity. In that year prices were 
in Europe very low, under the reaction 
from the high prices induced by the famine 
of 1847. The prices in Europe were thus : 
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food, and the production of English is large. 
It is much to be regretted that our official 
returns cannot be brought down to a date 
later than almost twelve months. Since the 
last official report an entire change has taken 
place. England is an exporter, instead of 
being the sole customer, and we have no 
official guide as to the direction of the trade. 
Unofficial returns of exports from the United 
States to Great Britain, from September 1 
to nearly the dose of April, give the follow¬ 
ing figures: 


EXFORT OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
SINCE SEPT. 1, 1851. 


From 


Flour, bbls. 

Meal, bbls. 

Wheat, bush. 

Corn, bush. 

New-York. 

to Apr. 20. 

.448,275... 

.15... 

...1,167,529.... 

.488,390 

New-Orleans_ 

to Apr. 10. 

. 73,595... 

.... - . . . 

... _ _ 

....301,713 

Philadelphia. 

.to Apr. 16. 

.109,137... 

.1,680... 

.291,189..., 

.23,583 

Baltimore. 

to Apr. 16. 

. 128,353... 

. . . . . 

.120,121.... 

.31,824 

Boston. 

to Apr. 17. 

.27,523... 

.. . . - 

.18.135..., 

.15,021 

Other Ports. 

.to Apr. 10. 

.20,925... 

. — ••• 

.54,544.... 

_ 44,784 

Total. 

..‘.1852. 

.807,808..., 

.1,695.. 

...1,651,518.... 

... 905,315 

About same time 

....1851. 

. 862,378... 

.3.959.. 

.844,344..., 

... .564,805 


1850. 

.281,734... 

.2,552.. 

.430,329... 

.. 2,348,922 


1840. 

.726,979... 

.61,034.. 

.956,419... 

..6,751,514 


1848. 

.155,224..., 

.83,471.. 

.215,139... 

.. 2,056,053 


PRICES OF WHEAT IN EUROPE. 

Average Price Price 

18“) to 1850 1850 

France.45s. 7d.33s. 2d. 

Belgium.46s. Od.37s. 2d. 

Prussia.34s. 3d.31s. 6d. 

In consequence of these prevailing low 
prices, England was the recipient of Euro¬ 
pean wheat; nevertheless, the United Status 
supplied in that year more than 10 percent, 
of the English consumption. This year 
the reverse is the case ; Europe is short of 


BREADSTUFFS — Preservation of 
'Wheat and Flour, &c. —Professor Beck’s 
experiments in this department, have thus 
far been confined to wheat and wheat flour, 
which constitute the subject of the report 
before us. Indian corn and meal, which 
have now become such important articles of 
export, will receive due attention in the 
course of his researches. In entering upon 
the subject of his present report, his first 
object was to ascertain the amount of water 
in different kinds of wheat and flour, for all 
contain water in great or lesser quantities 
Its amount is greater in cold countries 
than in warm. In Alsace, from 16 to 20 
per cent.; England, from 14 to 17 per 
cent. ; United States, from 12 to 14 per 
cent.; Africa and Sicily, from 9 to 11 per 
cent. 

This accounts for the fact, that the same 
weight of Southern flour yields more bread 
than Northern. English wheat yields 13 
pounds more to the quarter than Scotch. 
Alabama flour, it is said, yields 20 per cent, 
more than that of Cincinnati. And, in gen¬ 
eral, American flour, according to one of the 
most extensive London bakers, absorbs 8 or 
10 per cent, more of its own weight of wa¬ 
ter, in being made into bread, than the Eng¬ 
lish. The English grain is fuller and rounder 
than the American, being in. truth pulled up 
with moisture. All this is accounted for by 
temperature. The warmer the country, the 
more is the water dried out of the grain be¬ 
fore it ripens ; and hence, when made into 
bread, it absorbs more water again, and is 
therefore more valuable. 

Water also unfits it for preservation. The 
books of a single inspector in New-York 
city showed, that in 1847, he inspected 


218,679 barrels of sour and musty flour. In 
his opinion, the loss on these was 8250,000. 
Every year the total loss in the United 
States, from moisture in wheat and flour, is 
estimated at from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 ! 
To remedy this great evil, the grain should 
be well ripened before harvesting, and well 
dried before being stored in a good dry 
granary. Afterward, in grinding and in 
transporting, it should be carefully pro¬ 
tected from wet, and the flour be kept from 
exposure to the atmosphere. The best pre¬ 
caution is kiln drying. By this process the 
wheat and flour are passed over iron plates 
heated by steam to the boiling point. From 
each barrel of flour 16 or 17 pounds oj wa¬ 
ter are thus expelled, leaving still four or 
five per cent, in the flour, an amount too 
small to do injury. If all the water be ex¬ 
pelled, the quality of the .flour is deterio¬ 
rated. 

The mode of ascertaining the amount of 
water in flour is this : take a small sample, 
say 5 ounces, and weigh it carefully. Put 
it in a dry vessel, which should be heated 
by boiling water. After 6 or 7 hours, weigh 
it carefully until it loses no more weight- 
Its loss of weight shows the original 
amount of water. 

The next object of Professor Beck, was to 
ascertain the amount of gluten in the va¬ 
rious samples of flour. Gluten is an ad¬ 
hesive, pasty mass, and'consists of several 
different principles, though its constitution 
has not. yet been satisfactorily determined. 
It is chiefly the nutritious portion of the 
(lour. The remaining principles are mostly 
starch, sugar, and gum. These three lat¬ 
ter, have been thought not to be nutritious, 
but this is probably an error. On an aver- 
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age, their relative amount in 100 parts are I 
about as follows: 

Averago KoUanka wheat— the beat ' 

Water.13.12 

Gluten.12.16 

Starch.67.60 

Sugar and gum.8.: .9 

100 97 

The Professor examined, according to the 
present report, 33 different samples, from 
different parts of the United States and 
Europe, and he gives the preference to the 
Kobanka variety from the south of Russia. 
There would probably be a prejudice against 
it in this country, from the natural yellow¬ 
ish hue of its flour and bread. 

The process for determining the relative 
amounts of gluten, starch, sugar, and gum, 
is this : put a few ounces of Hour, carefully 
weighed, in a cotton or linen cloth; pour 
cold water upon it, and work up the dough 
with the fingers. All except the gluten 
strains through the cloth. This is then 
dried and weighed. 

The gum and sugar become dissolved in 
the water, but the starch settles at the bot¬ 
tom of the vessel. This water is poured 
off, and the starch is thus obtained, and 
may be weighed. The water is next 
evaporated, and the gum and sugar also ob¬ 
tained in a dry state for weighing. This is 
not a perfect method. Other methods, 
more complicated, give different results ; 
but this is sufficiently accurate in a practical 
way for ascertaining the relative value of 
different specimens. 

The report contains some valuable re¬ 
marks on agriculture in general. The in¬ 
quiry is not simply how productive a field 
may be made, however important that may 
be, but concerns also the cost of such pro¬ 
duction. A man may astonish the country 
by the great abundance of his crops, and yet 


become bankrupt with his great returns— 
simply because they cannot repay their cost. 
The questions, therefore, of economy of 
measures and economy of treatment, are of 
the first importance. It should be known, 
also, that wheat raised on a rich soil is more 
nutritious, taking the same quantity, than 
that raised on poor ground. 

We hope these inquiries will be continued 
without delay. As yet. after so few months’ 
labor, they are merely preliminary. Pro¬ 
fessor Beck has given abundant proof of his 
ability to pursue the subject, in his noble 
report on the mineralogy of New-York, and 
in his valuable works on Chemistry and 
Botany; and we may reasonably anticipate, 
that his researches in organic analysis, will 
be entitled to a place with those of Profes¬ 
sor Horsford, of Cambridge, or of Professor 
Norton, of Yale. 

BOSTON— Progress and Wealth of.— 
The City of Boston. In 1738, eight years 
after its settlement, Boston was said to be 
rather a village than a town, consisting of no 
more than twenty or thirty houses. In 1675 
the population was 4,000 ; 1600, 7.000 ; 
1704, 6,750; 1720, 11,000; 1735, 16,000. 
Slaves in 1754, 989, or one-sixteenth of 
population. In 1765, the inhabitants were 
15,520; 1776, 2,719 whites, the rest having 
dispersed on account of the revolution; 
1789, 17,880; 1790,18,038; 1800,24.937; 
1810, 33,787; 1820, 43,298; 1830, 61,392; 
1840, 85,000; 1845, 114,366. The annual 
average increase shown by the first six 
national censuses, was 3.82, 3.54, 2.81, 4.17, 
3.84; but the census of 1845 shows an in¬ 
crease of 7 per cent, per annum, during the 
past five years. 

There are in. operation' 700 miles of rail¬ 
way radiating from Boston, having a capital 
of $22,202,700, and having cost $26,712,123 
57. 


RAILROAD BUSINESS DONE IN 1845. 


Names Miles traveled Income 


Eastern. 

Maine. 

Lowell. 

Naslsua (branch). 

Fitchburg. 

Charlestown (branch). 

Worcester . 

Norwich (branch). 

Western “ . 

Connecticut River (branch)... 

Hartford (branch). 

Berkshire “ . 

West Stockbridgc (branch).. . 

Providence. 

Stoughton (branch). 

Taunton “ . 

New-Bedford “ . 

Old Colony. 

Middlehorough (branch). 

Total. 


218,583. $350,149 55. 

194,946. 287,063 10. 

175,537..... 356,007 67 

43,065. 112,680 89. 

167,816. 203,996 36 

14.800 . 26,814 04. 

253,706. 487,455 53. 

173,230. 204,308 45. 

530,201. 813,480 15. 

15,208. 13,521 06. 

14,559. — 

29,359. 

4.410. 2,311 20. 

175,203. 350,628 97. 

4,232. 7,810 00. 

27,988. 110,536 99. 

48,040. 78,211 12. 

2,550. — 

17.800 . 15,796 72. 


2.111,293. $3,426,831 80. 


Expenditures Dividend 

$116,840 00.8 

154,099 95.7 

179,042 13.8 

48,009 94.15 

78,333 76.8 


1D,Z/U II . 

249,729 50.8 

134.229 03.3 

370,621 25. 

8,001 26. 


447 52.4 

197,827 11 .7 

2.904 76.4 

100,889 95.8 

29,353 76.7 


8,205 83. 
$1,694,812 52 
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PUBLICATIONS IN BOSTON. 


Class of Publications 


No. of Publications Square Inches 


Daily subscription. 5,075,320. 

Daily penny.11,-108,000. 

Semi-vveekly. 1,462.418. 

Weekly.11,610,040. 

Semi-monthly. 458,400. 

Monthly. 2,583,600. 

Bi-monthly and Quarterly. 37,200. 

Annual. 255,500. 


4,786,020,240. 

7,018,617,000. 

1,442,010,336. 

8,738,546,856. 

216,314.400. 

1,522,477^200. 

143,076,800. 

265,045,300. 


Value 

$106,076 

110,400 

58,748 

334,895 

31,700 

127,190 

24,500 

31,565 


Total. 


. 32,890,508.24,132,117,132.$825,074 


It thus appears that 32,890,508 publica¬ 
tions are issued annually from the Boston 
press, averaging 109,098 daily, allowing 310 
working days to the year, valued at $825,074. 
These contain 24,132,117,132 square inches, 
or 3,847 acres of printed sheets, averaging 
12 acres each day. Deducting ten per cent, 
for the margin of the sheets not printed, and 
there remains 6,926 acres of printed surface 
which goes out to the public mind, to in¬ 
fluence or educate it for good or lor ill. And 
it is supposed that ihe number of sheets 
printed for books and other publications, 
not named in the above account, or not 
periodical, makes a near approach to the 
same amount. 

CHARITIES OF BOSTON FROM IS30-46. 


Religious contributions.$1,120,219 75 

Instruction. 1,161,128 16 

General charity. 2,272,990 51 

Miscellaneous. 438,321 39 


Total.$4,992,659 81 


This not including the private acts of bene¬ 


volence, which are supposed as much more. 
Of these donations, $268,753 83 were given 
in 1845. 


COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

He venue 


1824. 

....12,828,253.. 

.. 5,036,963. 

...4,193,112 

81 

1825. 

.15,231,856.. 

..6,078,619. 

...5,047,814 

25 

1826. 

....12,627,449.. 

..6,780,577. 

...3,988,378 

46 

1827. 

.11,591,830.. 

..7,322,910. 

...4,179,494 

67 

182S. 

.12,540,924.. 

..7,438,014. 

...4,597,176 

86 

1829. 

.9,990,915.. 

..5,881,717. 

.. .4,167,199 

78 

1830. 

.8,348,623.. 

..5,180,178. 

...3,662,301 

78 

1831. 

.13,414,309.. 

..5,896,092. 

.. .5,227,592 

00 

1832. 

....15,760,512.. 

.10,107,768. 

...5.524,839 

36 

1833. 

.17,853,446.. 

..8,062,219. 

...3,895,036 

71 

1834. 

.15,614,720.. 

..7,309,761. 

.. .2,830,172 

69 

1835. 

.19,038,580.. 

..7,952,346. 

...3,624,771 

94 

1836. 

_25,897,955.. 

..8,475,313. 

.. .4,470,053 

73 

1837. 

....15,027,842.. 

..7.836.270. 

...2,565,830 

67 

1838. 

....13,463,465.. 

. .7,036,882. 

.. 2,411,155 

95 

1839. 

....18,409,186 . 

. 8,013,536. 

...3,294,827 

65 

1840. 

....14,122,308.. 

..8,405,224. 

...2,456,926 

22 

1841. 

....18,908,242.. 

..9,372,612. 

...3,226,441 

47 

1842. 

....12,633,713.. 

..7,226,104. 

...2,780,186 

04 

1843. 

.. 20,662,567.. 

...7,265,712. 

...3,491,019 

82 

1844. 

....22,141,788.. 

..8,294.726. 

...5,034,954 

14 

1845. 

....21,591,877.. 

...9,370,851. 

.. ,5,249,634 

00 


PROGRESSIVE WEALTH OF BOSTON. 


1800, 

1810. 

1814 

1815 

1816 


1819 . 

1820 . 

1821. 

1822. 

1823 . 

1824 . 

1825 . 

1826 . 

1827 . 

1828 .... 

1829 . 

1830 . 

1831 . 

1832 . 

1833 . 

1834 . 

1835 . 

1836 . 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1839 . 

1840 . 

1841 . 

1842 . 

1843 . 

1844 . 

1645. 


Heat Estate Personal Estate Total Valuation Polls Tax Tax on $100 

. 6,901,000. 8,194,700.15,095,700. 4,543. 83,428 75.— 

.10,177,200. 8,273,300.18,450,500. 7,764.144,486 72.39 

.16,557,000.13,859,400.30,416,400. 6,636.131,330 00.40 

.18,265,600.14,647,400.32,913,000. 6,457.157,794 00.45 

.21,059,800.15,448,000.36,507,800. 7,755.157,663 70.40 

.21,643,600.10,373,400.38,017,000. 7,497.163,313 50 ... 40 

.22,321,800.16,879,400.39,201,200. 7,099.172,592 04.41 

.22,795,800.10,583,400. 39,379,200. 8,030.169,859 10.40 


21,687,000... 

... 10,602^200.. 

...38;2S9;200... 

.. 7,810... 

.. 105,228 

30... 

...40 

22,122,000... 

...18,671,600.. 

...40,793,600... 

.. 8,646... 

..174,968 

32... 

...39% 

.23,364,400... 

...18,775,800.. 

...42,140,200... 

.. 8,880... 

. .167,583 

37.. 

...36% 

25,367,000... 

...19,529,800.. 

...44,896,800... 

.. 9,855... 

..172,423 

60... 

...35 

.27,303,800... 

...22,540,000.. 

...49,843,800... 

..10,807... 

..228,181 

65... 

...42% 

. 30,992,000... 

...21,450,600.. 

... 54^442,600... 

..11,660... 

..201,039 

10... 

...40% 

.31,203,000... 

...25,246,200.. 

...59,449,200... 

..12,602... 

..226,975 

20... 

...35 

.36,061,400... 

...29,797,000.. 

...05,858,800... 

..12,442... 

..242,946 

40... 

...35 

.35,908,000... 

...25,015,200.. 

...61,523,200... 

..12,535... 

..235,115 

77... 

...35% 


.36,963,800.24.104,200.61,068,000.13,405.261,461 10.39% 

. 36,960,000..22,626,000.59,586,000.13,096.260,967 30 .40^ 

. 37,675,000.23,023,200.60,698,200.13,618.260,184 89.39% 

.39,145,200.28,369,200.67,514,400.14,184.298,085 84. 41 

.40,966.400.29,510,800.70,477,200.14,898.321,676 60 42% 

. 43,140,600.31.665,200.74,805,800.15,137.374,292 76.47 

.47,552,800.31,749,800.79,302,600.16,188.408,899 61 48% 

.53,373,000. 34,895,000.88,245,000.16,719.444,656 65.47% 

. 50,311,600.33,272,200.89,583,800.17,182.473,692 00.50 

. 57,372,400.32,859,200.90,231,600.15,615.465,557 34.49 


58,577,800... 

...33,248,000.. 

...91,826,400... 

...16,561..! 

...543!660 66!.. 

..!56% 

60,424,200... 

...34,157,400.. 

...91,581,600... 

...17,696. 

. 546,742 80 


6L903,000... 

... 36j043j600.. 


...18,915... 

.. 616,412 10... 

...60 

65,499,900.. 

...41,223,800 . 

..105,723,700... 

...19,636... 

...637,779 09... 

...57 

.67.673,400... 

...42,372,600.. 

..110,056,000... 

... 20,063... 

...712,379 70... 

...02 

.72^048,000... 

.. 46,402,300.. 

..118.450,300... 

,..22,339... 

...744,210 30... 

...60 

.81,991,400... 

...53,957,300... 

. .135,948,700. • ■ 

...24,267... 

.. .611,338 09... 

...57 
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BALTIMORE— History and Resources, 
etc. — D iltiinure, the most southern of the 
four great “ commercial cities” on the Atlan 
tic seaboard of our country, from its position, 
the rapidity of its growth, aud its prospective 
greatness, is entitled to a more extended 
notice than is usually given to the cities 
sketched in this series. It is the largest and 
most striking insiatice yet presented to the 
world, of the rapid centralization and dcve* 
lopment of all the elements of commercial 
greatness which characterize the New 
World. Barely lifty years old as a city, it 
already takes rank, in population and trade, 
with those across the water which have been 
struggling up toward importance for centu¬ 
ries, and, with all the vigor aud elasticity of 
early youth, is pressing on hopefully to a 
bright and strong manhood. 

It is located upon an estuary, or small bay, 
which makes up for about two and a half 
miles on the north side of the Patapsco river, 
about ten miles from the entrance of this 
river into the Chesapeake Bay, of which it is 
for this distance an arm. By ship channel it 
is about 200 miles from the ocean, in 39° 17' 
23” north latitude, and longitude 0 26' east 
from Washington. 

The city contains about 10 000 acres of 
land, extending about four aud a half miles 
from east to west, and three and a half from 
north t.o south. It consisted originally of more 
than fifty elevations, or hills, separated by 
abrupt valleys, or ravines, and in a few in¬ 
stances by formidable marshes ; while nearly 
in the centre it is divided by a rapid stream 
of water, known as “Jones’ Falls. This 
stream has on three occasions—October 5, 
1786. August 9. 1817, and June 14, 1837— 
overflowed its batiks and done great damage, 
both to life and property. The city has, in 
consequence, been at great pains to remove 
all obstructions from its bed, and have the 
numerous bridges by which it is crossed 
sprung by a single arch, and at such a height 
as to remove all further danger from this 
source. The division east of the falls is again 
nominally subdivided into two parts— Fell's 
Point arid Old Town. The Point is the most 
easterly portion of the city, has the advantage 
of greater depth of water than the upper 
harbor contains, is the resort of seamen and 
immigrants, and the place where the greater 
part of the ship-building and manufactmes 
of the city are carried on. Old Town lies 
north and west of this, and is principally in¬ 
habited by mechanics and laborers. 

The portion west of the falls is, in like man¬ 
ner, divided into two parts—the City Proper 
and Spring Garden section. The former is 
the centre of trade, and contains most of the 
residences of the more wealthy of the citizens, 
while the latter, which is the extreme south¬ 
western quarter, is the residence of many 
mechanics and laborers. It is the lowest 
aud most unhealthy portion of the city, being 


subject, to a considerable extent, at certain 
seasons of the yea'*, to bilious and intermits 
tent diseases. While the uneven and broken 
nature of ihe ground, with the exception of 
this quarter, has severely taxed both public 
and private resources and enterprise, it has 
been made to obviate, to a great degree, the 
necessity of extended sewers, (the whole 
amount of which is less than two miles,) and 
greatly conduces to the healthfulness of the 
city. Indeed, in this important respect, 
Baltimore will not sutler by comparison with 
the most highly favored cities of our land. 

The first settlers on the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay seem to have moved, for a 
long time, almost at random in the selection 
of the sites of their future towns, and to have 
been blindly experimenting with the laws of 
nature, or attempting capriciously to produce 
a factitious determination of wealth and popu¬ 
lation to points never designed for such a for¬ 
tune by their Maker. Hence, some places 
for which they mapped out future greatness, 
and which they tried to nurse up to it, are 
now almost as much a wilderness as when 
they were first discovered, while other 
spots, in which they saw no comeliness, are 
now thriving marts. 

In this way the most unrivaled advantages 
of the location of Baltimore were long quite 
overlooked, and when, as late as the year 
1729, they attracted attention, and the town 
was laid out, only a part of it was under cul¬ 
tivation, and that as a farm, while the rest 
was a wilderness. 

The part thus first laid out, (60 acres in 
extent,) was the central southern portion, 
about the head, of what is now familiarly 
called “ the basin." Three years subsequent, 
in 1732, ten acres east of “ Jones' Falls," a 
part of the present •* Old Town" were laid 
out under the name of Jonestown, and the 
two became united as the town of Baltimore 
in 1735. For some years its growth was by 
no means rapid. It was surrounded by 
older and jealous rivals, and was obliged to 
contend with all the obstacles which they 
could throw in its way. An authentic sketch 
of it, made in 1752, by Mr. John Moale, is 
in the rooms of the American Historical So¬ 
ciety, from which it appears that it then con¬ 
tained about twenty-five houses, four of 
which were built of brick, while the rest 
were quite primitive in their structure. Six¬ 
teen years later, in 17GS, it became the shire 
town of the county, and arrangements were 
made for the erection of a court-house and 
jail, which had been previously located at 
Joppa, a place how known only in history. 
Its first newspaper, “ The Maryland Journal 
and Baltimore Advertiser," weekly, was 
issued on ihe 20th of August, 1773, and a 
second, “ Dunlap's Maryland Gazette in 
1775. Tt was not deemed a port of entry till 
1780, when first a custom-house was opened, 
aud a naval officer appointed. Until that 
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time all vessels trading to and from the port, 
entered, cleared, and obtained their registers 
at Annapolis. None of the streets were paved 
till 1782, when a commencement was made 
on Baltimore street, from that day to this the 
main street of the city. In the same year the 
first regular communication with Philadel¬ 
phia—a line of stage-coaches—was opened: 
watchmen began to be employed in 1784, 
and, not to enlarge by tedious detail, it began 
to assume metropolitan airs, and obtained an 
act of incorporation on the 31st day of Decem¬ 
ber, 1796. The city government was or¬ 
ganized in the following year, and from the 
beginning of 1798, Baltimore may be classed 
among American cities. 

In 1775 a census was taken, at the expense 
of a few private individuals, and the town 
found to contain 564 houses, and 5,934 per¬ 
sons, Some idea of its steadily rapid growth 
since, may be obtained from the following: 


Years 

Slaves 

Free colored 

White 

Total 

1790...... 

.1,255. 

......323.. 

11,925. 

..13,503 

1800. 

.2,843. 

....2,771.. 

.20,900. 

. .26,514 

1810. 

.4,672. 

....5,671.. 

.36,212. 

..46.555 

18550. 

.4,357.. 

...10,326.. 

.48,055.. 

..62,738 

1830. 

.4,120.. 

...14,790.. 

.51,710.. 

. .70,620 

1840. 

.3,212.. 

...17,980... 

.81,321.. 

.102,513 


The census of the present year; when it 
shall be taken, will probably show a popula¬ 
tion of not les3 than 135,000, and, it is gene¬ 
rally supposed, will considerably exceed 
that number. 

Its increase in wealth has kept pace with 
the increase of its population. In 1808 the 
value of taxable property in the city was 
computed at $2,522,780. The following is 
the official estimate of the value of the pro¬ 
perty and number of houses erected in the 
city for the last six years: 

No. of 



Real and Personal Property 

Houses erected 

1844. 

.$53,790,170. 

.609 

1845. 


.1,508 

1846. 

.54,851,217. 

. . 

1847. 

.72i079;322. 

.2,006 

1848. 

.74j228j276.. 

.1,920 

1849. 

.78,252,588. 

.1,894 

1850.. 

.80,237,960. 

. — 


There is, however, every reason to believe 
that the actual value of the property far ex¬ 
ceeds this taxable estimate. 

In all the branches of business, in business 
facilities, and in the public works by which 
cities are embellished, Baltimore has kept 
pace with the increase of its wealth and popu¬ 
lation. It is familiarly known as “ The 
Monumental City ,"-—a name derived from 
certain monuments which the public spirit 
of its inhabitants has erected to commemo¬ 
rate worthy men and heroic deeds in their 
own or their country’s history. The largest 
of these is the one erected to the memory of 
Washington. This stands upon the highest 
of the original hills of the city, at the inter¬ 
section of Charles and Monument streets. 
The summit of this hill is one hundred and 
fifty feet above the water in the harbor, aud 


from this the monument, of white marble, 
rises one hundred and eighty feet. It con¬ 
sists of a base fifty feet square, and twenty 
feet in height, surmounted by a Doric column, 
twenty feet in diameter, within which is a 
winding staircase leading to the top, which 
is crowned with a colossal statue of Wash¬ 
ington, thirteen feet in height. The top 
commands an excellent view of the city, hafr 
bor, river, bay, and surrounding country, for 
the enjoyment of which it is much visited by 
strangers. This monument cost upwards of 
$100,000, which was raised by means of a 
lottery. 

The monument next in importance is 
u Batlle Monument ,” upon Calvort-street, be¬ 
tween Fayette and Lexington, erected in 
1815, to the memory of those who fell at 
North Point the previous year, in defence of 
the city. This monument, also of white 
; marble, is fifty-two feet high, and was erected 
by the general and voluntary subscriptions 
of the inhabitants. The base is Egyptian 
—the column, a bundle of Roman fasces, 
upon the bands of which are inscribed the 
names of those it commemorates, and the 
whole is surmounted by a female figure, em¬ 
blematic of the Genius of the City, holding 
aloft a civic crown, the award of those who 
averted her capture at the expense of their 
lives. 

The city now contains upwards of a hun¬ 
dred churches, three universities, four col¬ 
leges, and many beautiful and commodious 
public buildings. To notice these, however, 
further than they affect the commercial or 
mercantile character of the city, is no part of 
the design of this article. The Merchants’ 
Exchange, at the corner of Gay and Lombard 
streets, is a spacious building, 225 feet long 
by 141 feet wide, and contains, besides the 
usual reading-room, and room for the meeting 
of the merchants, the custom-house, a bank, 
telegraph offices, a hotel, &c. The room in 
which the merchants’ meetings are held is 
fifty-three feet square, has upon its east and 
west sides colonnades, the columns of which 
are of fine Italian marble, each a single block, 
and it is lighted by a dome 115 feet above the 
street. 

Building lots in this city are held by a 
tenure somewhat peculiar. About the year 
1747, a practice originated of disposing of 
lots by leases for long terms—usually ninety- 
nine years—at a certain specified annual 
rent, the leases generally containing a cove¬ 
nant for renewal, on the same terms as the 
original, from time to time forever, at the 
option of the lessee, or his assigns. This 
system of “ ground rents” has found favor 
with all classes. 

To the wealthy it offers the convenience 
of a ready and safe investment, with an un¬ 
alterable and certain return of due interest: 
while the young tradesman, the successful 
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prosecution of whose business demands the 
employment of his whole capital therein, and 
the poor mechanic, who may be unable to 
purchase a lot for the erection of a shop or 
residence, it furnishes with a building site 
without present expense ; in other words, it, 
in effect, gives them a permanent loan to the 
amount of the value of the building lot, 
without endorser or mortgage. The build¬ 
ings, with the lots, are thus held as personal, 
instead of real estate, and, in consequence, 
transfers are made w r ith much greater faci¬ 
lity. 


So convenient has this been found a prac¬ 
tice, that, in many instances, nominal 
“ ground rents ”—as of one per cent, per lot 
—are created with an eye to this special con¬ 
venience. About nine-tenths of the occu¬ 
pied ground of the city is believed to be lease¬ 
hold property of this nature. 

The banking operations of the city are 
conducted by twelve banks, with a capital of 
$7,225,794, and a circulation of $2,074,587. 
The following table will show their condition 
at the beginning of the current year : 


Banks Capital 

Bank of Baltimore.$1,200,000 

Union Bank of Maryland.916,350 

Mechanics’ Bank...591,276 

Commercial and Farmers’ Bank.512,560 

Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank.393,560 

Marine Bank.310,000 

Franklin Bank.301,850 

Merchants’ Bank.1,500,000 

Western Bank .308,280 

Farmers’ and Planters’ Bank.600.625 

Chesapeake Bank.311,293 

Citizens’ Bank. 250,000 


Circulation, Jan. 1,1S50. Deposits, Jan* 1,1850 


.$230,631. 

.$549,215 

..160,710. 

.310,170 

..265,706. 

.545,766 

..196,130. 

.410,936 

..110,143. 

.129,138 

..112,170.. 

.229,495 

...84,159. 

.110,568 

..171,320. 

.369,478 

..290,025. 

.363,501 

..337,653. 

.315,184 

..114,940. 

.331,364 




Total.$7,225,794.$2,074,587.$3,664,845 


The Citizens’ Bank, whose operations I 
have been for the last few years suspended, 
was re-organized, and resumed the regular! 
prosecution of its business on the 15th of| 
April, of the present year. It is for this rea¬ 
son that it is not carried out in the columns 
of circulation and deposits. 

There are ten well-conducted fire and ma¬ 
rine insurance companies, and one health in¬ 
surance company in active operation, while 
more than this number, incorporated in other 
states, or in England, have their agencies es¬ 
tablished, and do a large amount of business. 
The policy of the state, however, has been to 
discourage these, and throw the whole busi¬ 
ness into the hands of the societies of its 
own creation ; and all agents of societies in¬ 
corporated abroad are compelled to comply 
with the provisions of the Act of Assembly, 
passed at the December session, 1846, ch. 
357, which provides that “ any individual, or 
association of individuals, or corporations not 
incorporated and authorized by the laws of 
this state to make insurances on marine or 
fire risks, or insurance on lives, or other in¬ 
surances. &c., shall first pay to the State 
Treasurer one hundred dollars for a license 
so to do ; and also deposit with him good and 
sufficient bond in the penalty of five thou¬ 
sand dollars, conditioned for the furnishing 
to the Treasurer half yearly, on the first 
Monday in January and July respectively, a 
true list and account, verified by his oath, of 
all premiums by him received, and therewith 
faithfully to pay to the treasurer “ the sum of 
three dollars per centum” of all such pre¬ 
miums. 

Difficult as would be the task of enume¬ 
rating in full the pursuits of the citizens, it 
would be hardly less difficult to name a branch 


of business which is not prosecuted to a 
greater or less degree within the limits of 
the city, or in its immediate vicinity. Iron 
and copper-works, woolen and cotton manu¬ 
factures, flouring, chemicals, white-lead- 
glass, shot, printers’ types, pottery, sugar-re¬ 
lining, distilling, saddlery, agricultural im¬ 
plements, powder, ship-building, ropes, oil, 
cloth, carpeting,house furniture, hats, leather, 
are but a part of her manufactures and of the 
arts which give employment to her people, 
and bring wealth to her coffers. 

The total value of goods shipped from Bal¬ 
timore during the year ending June 30th, 
1849, was $,8,000,600 ; of which $7,786,695 
were of articles of domestic produce, and 
$213,965 of foreign articles. The ex¬ 
ports were in 634 vessels, with a tonnage of 
149,928 tons, and employing 6,335 men in 
their navigation. Of the above, 491 vessels 
were American, and 145 under the flags of 
eighteen different foreign nations. 

The foreign imports into Baltimore during 
the same time were valued at $4,976,731; of 
which $4,613,219 were in American vessels, 
and $363,512 in foreigmvessels. The foreign 
imports were received in 484 vessels, with a 
tonnage amounting to 110,068 tons, and 
manned by 4,581 men. 

The total number of vessels owned and re¬ 
gistered at Baltimore on the 30th of June, 
1849, embraced an aggregate tonnage of 
134,025,35 tons, of which 53,624,75 tons 
were engaged as licensed coasters, and 11,- 
464,28 tons employed in steam navigation. 
During the same year their were built at Bal¬ 
timore 63 vessels, viz. :—9 ships and barks, 
8 brigs, 41 schooners and 5 steamers, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 12,199,66 tons .—See 
Maryland. 
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BANKING—HISTORY OF, IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BALTIMORE—TRADE OF, 1851. 

Value of Imports from foreign countries at this 
port for 1851. 


In American vessels.$6,106,106 

In foreign vessels.1,137,857 


Total value of imports for the year 1851.. $7,243,063 
Value, of Exports for 1851. 

Domestic produce in American vessels.. .$4,460,620 
Domestic produce in foreign vessels.1,775,041 

Total domestic produce exported.$6,235,661 

Foreign merchandise in American vessels.. $224,579 

Foreign merchandise in foreign vessels.5,925 

Total exports of foreign merchandise.230,504 

Value of domestic produce exported, as 
given above. 6,235,661 

Total exports for 1851.$6,466,165 

Value of foreign Imports and Exports at the district 
of Baltimore, commencing 1st January, 1840, and 
ending 3 0th September, 1851. 

1840 .$5,109,274.$5,868,018 

1841 .6,109,101.4,997,633 

1842 .4,052,260. 4^48,946 

1843 .3,607,733.4,740,042 

1844 .4,251,883 4,622,063 

1845 . 3,356,670. 6,256,276 

1846 .4,238,760 6,710,559 

1847 .4,146,743. 9,826,479 

1848 .5,245,894 7,209,602 

1849 .5,291,566. 8,660,981 

1850 .6,417,113.8,530,970 

1851 .7,243,063. 6,466,165 


Foreign arrivals and clearances, and their tonnage, 
in 1851. 


Arrivals 

Americr.n vessels. 

No. 

.343.... 

.147. .. 

Tonnage 

.90,002 

.. .30,183 

Total for 1851. 

.490.... 

...120,165 

Total for 1850. 

.467... 

.... — 

Clearances 

No'. 

Tonnage 

American vessels cleared 
eign ports. 

for for- 
.. .. 332 

81 329 

Foreign vessels cleared for 
ports. 

foreign 

.152.... 

....33,355 

Total clearances for 1851... 

. 484.... 

...114,684 

Total clearances for 1850' ■ • 

•.511.... 

...130,587 


BANKING.— History of Banking in the 
United States, from the Earliest Times 
to the War of 1812, etc.— The first settlers 
in America had not a sufficient quantity of 
gold and silver to serve as a circulating me¬ 
dium. Hence other materials, such as tobacco 
and corn, were in some of the states occa¬ 
sionally employed as money. In the year 
1618, Gov. Argali, ofVirginia, ordered “ that 
all goods should be sold at an advance of 25 
per cent, and tobacco taken in payment at three 
shillings per pound, and not more or less, on 
the penalty of three years’ servitude to the 
Colony.” In 1641, the General Court of 
Massachusetts “ made orders about payment 
of debts, setting corn at the usual price, and 
making it payable for all debts which should 
■ arise after a time prefixed.” In 1643 they 
also ordered that Wampomhcag, (an article of 
traffic with the Indians,) should pass current 


in the payment of debts at a certain fixed 
price. In Virginia, young men (and old ones 
too) bought icivcs payable in tobacco. Mary¬ 
land also passed an act as late as 1732, mak¬ 
ing tobacco a legal tender at one penny a 
j pound, and corn at twenty pence per bushel. 

Afterwards gold and silver became more 
| plentiful. The first mint was established in 
Maryland in 1652, and coined shillings, six¬ 
pences and half-penny pieces. In 1645 Vir¬ 
ginia prohibited dealings by barter, and esta¬ 
blished the Spanish piece of eight, at six 
shillings, as the established currency of that 
colony. In all the colonies the money of ac¬ 
count was English, but the coin was chiefly 
Spanish and Portuguese. But the different 
colonies established different values to the 
dollar, which have continued to this day. 
The first paper money was issued by Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1690, and the first payable bank 
was established in South Carolina in 1762, 
and issued £48,000 to be lent at interest, 
and sunk at the rate of £4,000 per year. 
Pennsylvania first issued paper money in 
1723, but Virginia does not appear to have 
issued any paper money prior to the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. At the commencement of the 

war, money was issued upon the authority of 
Congress. The money was called Continen¬ 
tal money. The first issue was dated May 
10, 1775, but the notes were not actually in 
circulation until the following August. It 

, slowly increased, and in one year it amount¬ 
ed to >$900,000. No sensible depreciation 
| was experienced the first year or two, but 
the issues began to increase, and it finally be¬ 
came a natural consequence. In April, 1778, 
it amounted to $30,000,000, and the depreci¬ 
ation was as 6 to 1. About this time the alli¬ 
ance with France was made, and confidence 
being restored in a great measure, the depre¬ 
ciation was only as 4 to 1, notwithstanding 
the issues had increased to $45,000,000. 

From April, 1778, to February, 1779, the 
issues had increased from $35,000,000 to 
$115,000,000; and the depreciation as 30 
to 1. 

The largest, amount out was $200,000,000, 
and although the issues were discontinued, 
and a part was absorbed by loan officers and 
taxes, yet the depreciation increased, and 

was, at the close of the year 1780, as 80 to 1 ; 
and when Congress, in March following, 
acknowledged the depreciation, and offered 
to exchange the old for the new paper at the 
rate of 40 to 1, the old sank in one day to 
nothing, and the new shared the same fate. 

On the 31st May, 1781, they ceased to cir¬ 
culate as money, but were afterwards bought 
on speculation, at various juices, varying 
from 400 to 1, up to 1000 to 1. 

In the year 1781, Congress granted a char¬ 
ter to be called the “ Bank of North Ame¬ 
rica.” It was accordingly established in 
Philadelphia, and commenced business on 
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January 7th, 1782. The charter was given 
upon the ground that it would offer assistance 
to the states in carrying on the war. It 
proved very profitable, and its earliest divi¬ 
dends ranged from 12 to 16 per cent. The 
state government repealed its charter in Sep¬ 
tember, 1775, upon an allegation that the 
bank had produced evil effects. But the 
bank, however, continued its business, claim¬ 
ing the right so to do under the act of Con¬ 
gress. In 1787 the bank was re-incorporated, 
and thus continued—its operations being 
confined to Pennsylvania. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
adopted in 1789, and the government was 
soon after organized. On the 14th Decem¬ 
ber, 1790, Alexander Hamilton reported to 
Congress the plan of a bank. The bill passed 
in February, 1791, and was presented to 
Gen. Washington for his approval, who, 
after considerable consultation with his cabi¬ 
net, approved it 25th February, 1791. The 
idea of this institution was conceived by 
Alexander Hamilton, the founder of our sys¬ 
tem of finance. Its continuance was limited 
by the charter to the 4th March, 1811, at 
which time it expired, as Congress refused 
to renew the charter. 

Its capital was limited to 10,000,000, in 
25,000 shares of $400 each, payable one- 
fourth in gold and silver, and three-fourths 
in public securities, bearing an interest of 
three and six per cent. The corporation 
was restricted from holding property exceed¬ 
ing $15,000,000 in value. 

The subscriptions were filled as soon as 
opened. The government taking 5,000 
shares, equal to $2,000,000; and the bank 
went into immediate operation. The stock, 
a large part of which was held abroad, soon 
rose considerably above par ; and during the 
twenty years’ continuance of its charter, the 
average annual dividend amounted to 8^ per 
cent. 

In June, 1812, war was declared against 
England, and by August and September, 
1814, all the banks South, and not of New- 
England, had suspended specie payment. 
The cause of this suspension it is difficult at 
this lapse of time to fully understand. But 


the following are probably some of the most 
important. After the dissolution of the 
Bank of the United States, in 1811, our coun¬ 
try was deprived of more than seven millions 
of foreign capital, which had been invested 
in that stock, and which was remitted abroad 
during the year preceding the war. The 
great number of banks which were establish¬ 
ed throughout the interior part of the states, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty, did 
not create new capital, but withdrew what 
might have been lent to government. 

The fact, also, that the loans made to gov- 
[ ernment during the war were from the Middle 
States principally, is important in this con¬ 
nection ; for the proceeds of loans (exclusive 
of treasury notes and temporary loans) paid 
| into the treasury, from the commencement 
of the war to the. end of the year 1814, 
amounted to $41,000,000 ; jf that sum : 


Eastern States lent.$2,900,000 

New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 

District of Columbia.35,790,000 

The Southern and Western States. 2,320,000 

Total.$41,010,000 


The floating debt (not including the above) 
amounted on January 1st, 1851, to eleven 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars, about tour-fifths of what were also due 
to the Middle States. Almost the whole of 
the large amount loaned to government by 
these states was advanced by the cities of 
Ncw-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Another cause which tended to the suspen¬ 
sion, was the fact that large amounts of Bri¬ 
tish government bills were sent to this coun¬ 
try from Canada, and sold at a discount of 20 
to 34 per cent. The average depreciation on 
bank bills was about 17 per cent., the banks 
being perfectly independent of each other, 
and refusing to take each other’s bills. Coin 
was out of the question. Confusion became 
the order of the day. 

Taxes could not be collected by the gov¬ 
ernment without great difficulty. The dis¬ 
order became so general that it led to the for¬ 
mation of the Bank of the United States. 
This bank went into operation January 1, 
1817. 


BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES.—JANUARY, 


Number of banks and branches. 

Canital paid in. 

. 751.... 

.$204,833,175.... 

$207,309,3GL.’.'. 

829 

..,.$217,317,211 

i 

Resources. 




... . $344,467,582 ... 

.. .$332,333,195.... 

....$364,204,078 


. ' 26,498,054 . ■. 

..." 23,571,575.... 

.... 20,006,759 

Real estate. 

Other investments .... 

. 20,530',955.... 

. 8,229,682.... 

... 17,491,809.... 

... 7,965,463.... 

.... 20,582,166 

.... 11,949,548 

Due by other banks. 

Notes of other banks.. 

Specie funds . .. 

. 38,904,525.... 

. 16,426,716.... 

. 10,409,822.... 

... 33,258,407.... 

... 12,708,016.... 

... 8,680,483.... 

.... 41,631,855 

.... 17,303,23?' 

.... 11,003,245 

-Specie. 

. 46,369,765.... 

... 43,619,308.... 

.... 45,379,345 
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BANK CAPITAL OP THE SEVERAL STATES. 


comparative view of banks — continued. 


Liabilities. 

1848. 


Circulation.$128,506,091. 

Deposits. 103,226,177. 

Due to other banks. 39,414,371. 

Other liabilities. 5,501,401. 

Total of current credits, i. e., circulation and deposits 231,732,268. 

Total of immediate liabilities, i. e., circulations, de¬ 
posits, and sums due to other banks. 217,146,639. 

Total of immediate means, i. e., specie, specie funds, 
notes of other banks, and sums due to other banks 112,191,828. 

Excess of immediate liabilities above immediate 
means. 158,954,811. 


1849. 

1850. 

$114,742,415.... 

....$131,306,526 

91,178.623.... 

.... 100,536,595 

30,005;366.... 

.... 36,717,451 

6,706,357.... 

.... 8,835,359 

205,922,038.... 

.... 210,953,121 

236,017,404.... 

.... 277,670,572 

98,236,274.... 

.... 114,917,778 

137,781,130.... 

.... 162,752,974 


1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


Specie in the Banks, Circulation and Deposits. 

Specie Circulation Deposits 

— .$94,839,570.$75,666,9S6. 

.. $43,937,625. 100,602,405. 83,034,365. 

.. 40,0:9,594. 140,301,038. 115,104,420. 

.. 37,915,340. 149,135,190. 127,397,185. 

.. 35,184,112. 116,138,910. 84,691,184. 

.. 45,132,673.135,170,995. 90,240,146. 

.. 33,165,155. 106,986.572. 75,696,857. 

.. 34,818,913. 107,290,214. 64,890,101. 

.. 28,440,423. 83,734,011. 62,498,870. 

.. 33,515,806. 58,563,603. 56,163,623 

.. 49,898,269. 75,167,646. 84,550,785. 

.. 44,241,242. 89,608,711. 83,020,646. 

.. 42,012,095. 105,552,427. 97,918,070. 

.. 35,132,516. 105,519,766. 91,792,533. 

.. 46,369,765. 128,596,091. 108,226,177. 

.. 43,619,363. 114,743,415. 91,178,623. 

.. 45,379,345. 131,366,526. 109,586,595. 


Total of Current 
Credits 

.$170,503,556 
. 131,773,860 
. 276,495,478 
. 276,533,075 
. 200,830,694 
. 225,411.141 
. 182,665^439 
. 172,180,315 
. 146.142,881 
. 114^732,231 
. 159,718,431 
. 177,629,357 
. 202,465,497 
. 197,312,299 
. 281,732,263 
. 205,922,033 
. 240,953,121 


In May, 1837, the banks suspended specie 
payments. In May, 1838, the New-York 
banks resumed specie payments, and the 
other banks attempted to follow their exam¬ 
ple, so that by January, 1839, there was 
what was called a general resumption of 
specie payments, though in many parts of 
the Union this was merely nominal. 

In October, 1839, the banks of Philadel¬ 
phia again suspended specie payments, and 
were imitated by the banks of the South and 
West, 

Specie payments were not fairly resumed 
by the banks of Philadelphia till March, 
1842. The banks of the South and West 
imitated their example; but in September, 
1842, there was a tremendous bank convul¬ 
sion at New-Orleans, the effects of which 
were felt throughout the country. The con¬ 
sequence was, that by the 1st of June, 1843, 
the current credits of the banks were re¬ 
duced to a very small amount. They con¬ 
tinued small till May, 1843, when an expan¬ 
sion began, which wa3 at first very gradual. 

The great increase in the amount of spe¬ 
cie and bank credits fn 1818 over 1847, was 
in consequence of the demand for our bread- 
stuffs in Europe. 

In January last, the circulation of the 


banks was greater than it had been in any 
previous years, excepting 1834, 1837 and 
1839 ; and the year 1839 may be left out of 
the comparison, as, in the returns for that 
year, are included many banks which did not 
pay specie. 

In January, 1850, the banks were more 
expanded than they were in January, 1848. 

The small amount in which the specie in 
the vaults of the banks varies, when com¬ 
pared with the amount of their circulation 
and deposits, is not unworthy of observa¬ 
tion. 

The greatest amount of specie in the 
banks was in 1844, when it was $49 898,- 
269. The smallest was in 1842, when it was 
$28,440,423. Difference, $21,457,846. 

The circulation was lowest in 1843, when 
it was $58,563,608 ; and highest in 1837, 
when it was $149,185,190. Difference, 
$90,621,582. 

The deposits were lowest in 1843, when 
they were $56,168,623; and highest in 1837, 
when they were $127,397,185. Difference, 
$71,228,562. 

The current credits were greatest in 1837, 
when they were $276,583,075: smallest in 
1843, when they were $114,732,231. Dif¬ 
ference, $161,650,844. 


BANK CAPITAL OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 

TABLE SHOWING THE POPULATION IN THE YEAR 1850, THE NUMBER OF BANKS, BANK CAPITAL, BANK 
CIRCULATION, AND COIN OF EACH OF THE STATES, DECEMBER, 1851. 

In those states marked with an asterisk (*) the amounts are, in part, estimated, but it is believed that 
they approximate the respective amounts at this date. 

In Illinois a free banking system has been submitted to the people, and, at a popular election this year, 
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approved by them. In this state there will probably soon be established several banks of circulation, 
based upon state stocks. 

In Florida a law was passed last winter authorizing the establishment of a bank at Tallahassee ; but 
we do not learn that it has been yet organized. In the states of Illinois and Arkansas, the circ 'lation of 
the Kentucky, Missouri and Indiana banks, is generally used.— Bankers' Magazine. 


State 

Population, 

1850 

No. of 
Bank3 

Bank 

Capital 

Bank 

Circulation 

Bank 

Maine. 

. 583,000... 

.. 38.... 

..$4,098,000... 

...$3,200,000... 

,. $630,009 

New-IIsmpshire. 

. 318,000... 

.. 25... 

.. 2,586,000... 

... 2,120,000... 

.. 140,000 

Vermont. 

. 314,000... 

.. 31... 

.. 2,685,000... 

... 3,377,000... 

.. 180,600 

Massachusetts. 

. 994,090... 

..137... 

..43,350,000... 

...17,000,000... 

..3.000,000 

Rhode Island. . 

. 148,000... 

.. 69... 

..12.338,502... 

... 3,000,000... 

.. 350,000 

Connecticut. 

. 371,000... 

.. 47.... 

..13,175,675... 

... 6,640,000... 

.. 800,000 

New-York. 

.3,090,000... 

..218... 

..58,497,345... 

...27,200,000... 

..7,000,000 

New-Jersey. 

. 490,000... 

.. 25.... 

.. 4,019,900... 

... 3,50U,000 .. 

.. 750,000 

Pennsylvania. 

.2,311,000... 

.. 54.... 

..18,966,351... 

...12,000,000... 

.. 6,200,000 

♦Delaware. 

. 91,000... 

.. 9... 

.. 1,440,000... 

... 1,000,000... 
... 3,700,000... 

.. 250,000 

♦Maryland. 

. 583,000... 

.. 26... 

.. 9,287,395... 

. .3,000,000 

District of Columbia 

. . 52,000... 

.. 4... 

.. 1,182,300... 

... 350,000 ... 

.. 300,000 
.. 3,650.000 

Virginia . 

.1,421,000... 

.. 39... 

..10,214,600... 

...11,600,000... 

North Carolina . 

. 869,000... 

.. 22... 

.. 4,305,000... 

... 4,600,000... 

.. 2,000jOOO 

*South Carolina. 

. 669,000... 

.. 14... 

..11,431,183... 

... 7,500,000... 

. .2,600,000 

♦Georgia . 

. 906,000... 

.. 18... 

.. 5,629,215.. 

... 4,300,000... 

..1,700,000 

♦Alabama . 

. 772,000... 

.. 2... 

.. 2,000,000... 

... 3,500,000... 

. .1,800,000 

Indiana . 

. 989,000... 

.. 14... 

... 2,082,151... 

... 3,680,000... 

..1,300,000 

♦Iowa . 

. 192,000... 

.. 1 ... 

.. 200,000... 

... 100,000... 

.... 50,000 

Kentucky . 

. 982,000... 

.. 26.... 

..10,i80,000.. . 

... 7,450,000... 

..3,300,000 

Louisiana . 

. 500,000... 

.. 5... 

..12,267,120... 

... 3,500,000... 

..4,300,000 

Michigan . 

. 398,000... 

.. 4.... 

... 762,000... 

... 650,000... 

.. 150,000 
..1,500,000 

Missouri. 

. 682,000’... 

.. 6 .... 

... 1,208,751... 

... 2,400,000... 


.1,977,000. 61. 7,8 


.11,635,000.S,800,fit 



. '187,000.... 

.. 1.. 

... 300,000. . 

_ 409,000.. 

.... 290J!00 
.... 100,000 

♦Wisconsin. 

. 304,000... 


... 225,000.. 

. 250,000.. 

Illinois. 

. 858,000... 

. . . •— . , 

_ none. . 

. none. ., 

. . 

Florida. 

... 87,000... 

, , . - . . 

_ none. . 

. none. .. 

— 

Arkansas. 

. 210,000... 

... — 

_ none. . 


— 

♦Mississippi.. 

. 593,000... 

... 1. 

.... 100,000. 

. 100,000 . 

. 50,000 

California. 

. 200,000... 

... — . 

— . 

. ~ • 

. — 

Total. 

.23,144,000... 

...921. 

..$248,803,961. 

..$150,152,000.. 

..$50,000,000 


BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE: What 
XT embraces. —The following graphic sketch 
of the British Colonial Empire, on which, it 
has been well said, the sun never sets, we 
extract from the first number of that able 
London publication, the Colonial Magazine, 
which we commend to the reader. 

We will start with British India. With 
that Hindostan will we begin, which, out of 
a population of one hundred and forty mil¬ 
lions of human beings, has ninety millions 
subjects of Great Britain, forty millions of 
the subjects of allies, protected however by 
the British Government, and greatly depend¬ 
ent upon British support, and with but ten 
millions of subjects of independent states. 

Where the Jumna and the Ganges, two 
rivers destin’d to give grandeur and fertility 
to the plains of Hindostan, burst from be¬ 
neath the eternal snows which no mortal 
foot hath yet trodden, still in the most ele¬ 
vated recesses of the mountains, Britain has 
her empire, and the soil is her own. In that 
India which was one of the earliest seats of 
civilization, laws, the arts, and of all the im¬ 
provements of social life, there are we now 
omnipotent. In that India which is an epi¬ 
tome of the whole earth, extending from the 
8th to the 34th degree of north latitude, and 
from the 68th to the 92nd degree of east 
longitude, which from north to south is no 
less in length than 1800, and from east to 
west 1500 miles, there are we! It has re¬ 


gions that bask beneath the brightest rays 
of a tropical sun; and others, than which the 
most awful depths of the polar world are 
not more dreary. In its vast plains, which 
present rich double harvests, luxuriant foli¬ 
age, and even the burning deserts of the tor¬ 
rid zone ; in its low heights, enriched by the 
fruits and grains of temperate and mellow 
climates; on its upper steeps, clothed with 
the vast pind forests of the north ; and even 
on the highest pinnacles of its loftiest re¬ 
gions, buried beneath the perpetual snows 
of the arctic zone;—even there are we ! Oa 
the great plaits of India, between the Brab- 
mapoutra and the Indus, reaching across 
from the great chain of mountains to tho 
high table land of the southern peninsula, 
1500 miles long, and from 300 to 400 broad, 
there does British influence exist, and there 
also is the British name respected and re¬ 
vered. Along that plain where the Ganges 
pours a continually-widening stream, and 
where the power of vegetation i9 so great as 
to render it an entire field of waving grain,— 
there are we! Where in the east, on the 
hilly shores of Malabar, the aromatic galea 
perfume the air of the Oriental Isles—thero 
our name, our [tower, our good faidi, are 
knovvn, acknowledged and felt. Where tho 
rice, the opium, the indigo, the cotton, grow 
in the greatest profusion ;—there are we ! 
Where nature ever riots in unbounded luxu¬ 
riance, and covers whole tracts of country 
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with dense, dark, impenetrable masses of 
foliage and vegetation, crowded and twined 
together, with trees spreading on all sides 
their gigantic arms, with thorny and prickly 
shrubs of every size and shape, and with 
canes shooting in a few months to the height 
of sixty feet: there are we! And where in 
the open plain the banana and other single 
trees, when full scope is given to their 
growth, spread out into the dimensions of a 
considerable forest;—there are we! Amid 
the wilds of India, where tall and majestic 
forests of pine, larch, spruce and silver fir, 
cypress and cedar grow, flourish and decay, 
still there we are, the owuers of the soil, 
and either the governors of the people, or 
their protectors and friends. 

Where the fruits of the earth luxuriate in 
abundance and perfection; where the wild 
rose, the lily of the valley, and the cowslip 
burst through the green carpet; where the 
chamois bounds from rock to rock, and the 
forests are filled with deer and with musks: 
where the peacock displays his glittering 
plumage on the lower hills; where the 
sovereign eagle is descried amid the cliffs; 
where the bold hawk and the roving kite 
prey upon their dependents and their vic¬ 
tims;—there are we! 

In the valleys of the Sutledge and the 
Jumna; amidst perpetual snows, where, be¬ 
yond a succession of lofty eminences, a cen¬ 
tral mass of an enormous chain of mountains 
exists; by the side of the cataracts which 
dash down dark ravines unsung by poets, 
and as yet unpainted by the pencil of 
man; in those bright and beauteous groves, 
or in the woods and forests where the 
gibbon, the wanderoo, the ichneumon, 
the pangola, the rhinoceros, the nyl-ghau, 
and the gavall are to be found ; and where 
the finch falcon of Bengal, the hawk-owl of 
Ceylon, the bulbul, the honey-sucker, the 
Coromandel, and the gigantic stork, walk or 
fly abroad at liberty and in happiness;— 
there also are we ! 

Napoleon once said that “ England was a 
nation of shop-keepers!” We meet the foul 
libel by pointing to our Indian colonies ! A 
nation of shop-keepers, indeed ! What! was 
that a nation of shop-keepers—a few of 
whose merchants, with a handful of troops 
struggling against European rivalry, subdued 
all the states which had sprung from the ru¬ 
ins of tiie Mogul empire, and became the 
arbiters of the destiny of one hundred and 
forty millions of human beings placed at 
the opposite extremity of the globe? Was 
that the effort of men who count coppers 
on counters, and speculate on short weight 
and inferior goods for their profits and their 
fortunes? No! No! the conquest, the re¬ 
tention, the aggrandizement, the improve¬ 
ment, the continued rule and yearly ad¬ 
vancement of such a dependency as this, is 
too mighty a monument of British courage, 


zeal, perseverance, science and wisdom, ever 
to be forgotten in the history of the world ! 

Next in importance to the East Indian 
possessions of Great Britain, are those of the 
West Indies. There is Jamaica, that “ island 
of springs,” with its four millions of acres— 
with its blue mountains towering to nearly 
8.000 feet above the level of the sea—with 
its dense woods offering a marked contrast 
to the lower ranges—with its coffee, pi¬ 
mento, cotton, and capsicums—with its nu¬ 
merous ravines and savaunahs—with its 
springs, its harbors, its ports, its beautiful 
bays, its rich mines, its fine sugar-canes, its 
coffee plants in the mountains, its dye-stuffs 
and apices, its arrow-root and cassia. There 
the bread-fruit tree, the plantain, the banana, 
the shaddock, the tamarind, the guava, and 
the star-apple, all arrive at perfection. 

There is Trinidad, too, presenting one of 
the most magnificent, variegated, aud richly 
luxuriant panoramas that nature ever formed. 
The waves of the mighty Orinoco dispute to 
the ea«t for the empire of the ocean with 
contending billows, whilst the lofty moun¬ 
tains of Cumaua rise from ihe bosom of the 
horizon in stupendous majesty. The fecun¬ 
dity of the soil, its gigantic and magnificent 
vegetation, its beautiful rivers, enchauting 
slopes, forests of palms, groves of citron and 
forbidden fruit, and hedges of spices and 
perfumes—its fine azure skies, deep blue 
seas, fertile glades and elastic atmosphere, 
have obtained for Trinidad the title of “the 
Indian paradise.” 

There is Tobago, once the abode of the 
Caribs, and named after the first tobacco pipe 
of the island. It offers a strange contrast to 
“ the Indian paradise,” for it is termed the 
“ Isle of Melancholy.” At some former pe¬ 
riod it formed a bold promontory of main 
land, from which doubtless it was violently 
dissevered. Though less picturesque than 
some islands, the fig-tree and the grape yield 
their fruit twice a year, and the cinnamon 
and pimento grow wild in different parts of 
this curious isle. 

There is Grenada , the most southerly of 
the Antilles, once a favorite possession of the 
French ; with its mountainous and pictu¬ 
resque scenery, its successive piles of conical 
hills, its vast forest trees and brushwood, its 
splendid mount St. Catherine, towering to a 
height of 3,000 feet, its basaltic rocks, its 
wondrous cliffs, and its fine cocoa, sugar, and 
coffee plantations- There is the pretty group 
of Grenadines or Grenadilloes. 

There is Si. Vincent, the most beautiful of 
the Caribbee isles, with its bold, sharp, and 
abrupt mountains, its deep intervening ro- 
mautic glens, and its lofty and rocky coasts. 
The delicious valley of Buccament is the ad¬ 
miration of all travellers. The famed botanic 
garden is the theme of general praise; and 
the island stands high in reputation as a 
healthy station. 
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There is Barbadoes, the land of luxuriant 
fig-trees, and the territory of once as brave a 
people as ever breathed, with its beautiful 
bay of Carlisle, and noble square with the 
statue of Nelson ; and there are also the rem¬ 
nants of those primitive forests which for¬ 
merly covered the whole island. 

There is St. Lucia , with its sugar-loaf 
rocks, its fantastic-shaped mountains, its love¬ 
ly little coves and bays, fringed with lux¬ 
uriant cane fields; its flotilla of fishing and 
drogher boats, and its stately trees clothing 
its noble mountains. 

There is Dominica, with its lofty rugged 
acclivities, its fertile valleys, watered by 
thirty fine rivers—its umbrageous canopy of 
lofty and magnificent forests, and its romantic 
and picturesque cascades. The mountains 
are sulphurous and volcanic; its lofty table 
rock, Morne Bruce, is one of the finest in the 
West Indies; its rich parterres of green cof¬ 
fee perfume the whole atmosphere, and its 
grand savannah is the delight of all who en¬ 
joy the murmuring cascades of bubbling 
brooks which break through the luxuriant 
vegetation, or roli along the hilly avenues 
surrounded by piles of rocks, black, bare, or 
green, with couutless traceries of lovel/creep¬ 
ers, gigantic ferns, and lofty palms. 

There is the fertile island of Antigua, with 
its bays and harbors wholly unrivalled in the 
West Indies, with its bold and precipitous 
hills, its innumerable fruits, its aromatic 
spices, its productive garden*, and its groves 
of trees of beautiful and refreshing verdure- 
There is the delightful little island of Ne¬ 
vis, the mother of the English Caribbee Isles. 
It is a four-mile mountain, yet as green as 
heart can conceive, perfecily cultivated, and 
with a for«-st of evergreens like a rail’round 
the neck of the high land. 

There is Montserrat, the Montpelier of 
the west, with its elastic and healthy atmos¬ 
phere—its majestic, picturesque, and lofty 
mountains, and its truly charming and be¬ 
witching scenery. 

There is St. Christopher, (or St. Kitt’s,) 
with its layers of volcanic ashes, its bracing 
air, its healthy inhabitants, its awful crag of 
Mount Misery, and its exquisitely beautiful 
vale of Basseterre. 

There is Tortola, whose harbor has af¬ 
forded shelter in time of war to 400 vessels 
waiting for convoy. 

There is the eel-like Anguilla, with its 
little wall of cliffs rising from the beach and 
protecting a flat and uninteresting surface, 
but yet producing annually three milliou 
bushels of salt from its salt lake ; and sugar, 
cotton, maize, and cattle in comparative 
abundance. 

There are the Bahamas, a group of several 
hundred islets, evidently the work of the coral 
insect, which, with all its apparent insignifi¬ 
cance, has created many beautiful and habit¬ 
able spots for the dwelling and culture of 


man. In these numerous isles there are 400,- 
000 acres granted to cultivators, and nearly 
two millions and a half vacant or unoccupied. 

And there are The Bermudas or Somers’ 
Isles, exceeding 300 in number, lying like a 
shepherd’s crook, in the Atlantic Ocean, with 
their coral reefs and shoals, their small cedar 
groves, their green-clad hills; and that north 
rock, placed by Nature, or rather by the God 
of Nature, as a -beacon which seems to say, 

“ Hitherto mayst thou come,” thou mistaken, 
billow-tost, deceived, and luckless vessel, 

“ but no further.” The Bermudas are the 
Gibraltar of our West Indian Colonies, and it 
was therefore that our American enemy, 
Washington, desired to annex them to the 
republic, and to make them a nest of hornets 
to annoy the English commerce. 

Yes, there are we; amidst this variegated 
scenery, these mixed populations, these mul¬ 
tiplied products of the West India Islands. 
There are we, who found the population un¬ 
cultivated, indolent, ignorant, miserable 
slaves; and who have rendered them in¬ 
structed, happy, enlightened, and free citi¬ 
zens. We have doubled the amount of pro¬ 
ductions by our superior cultivation; we have 
made their minds, by-instruction, as produc¬ 
tive as their soil; we have increased their 
staple products to such an extent, that their 
exports are now most important; and we 
have, in nine cases out of ten. so changed the 
indigenous characteristics of the people, as 
to have transformed them from duluess, stoli¬ 
dity, and soporific indolence, to comparative 
activity, brightness, and competition. To the 
charge that we rendered the Africans slaves, 
we reply at least with triumph and with 
truth, that we have purchased their freedom. 
Yes, noble land of the brave and the good, 
we can look to our West Indian Colonies with 
gratitude, dignity, Christian joy, and honest 
pride; and as the once-captive race point to 
their broken chains now scattered around, we 
can say, “ Thank God, we bought their free¬ 
dom.”* 

Turn we now to South America, and to 
our colonies in that quarter ; and the first 
which presents itself is British Guiana. 
There, on the vast rivers of Essequibo, Deme- 
rara, and Berbice, we have possessions which 
coveran area of one hundred thousand square 
miles. There its fine Savannahs are occasion¬ 
ally interrupted by hill and dale scenery ; 
but the general appearance of the country is 
similar to the territory of Belgium. Sugar 
and cotton grow in abundance; and in some 
districts, though never manured, a single 
acre has propuced 6,000 lbs. of sugar iu one 


* Our friend of the Colonial Magazine may be al¬ 
lowed his innocent enthusiasm here, but we think 
as little as possible ought to be said in England 
about that “ emancipation bubble,” which has been 
such a farce before high heaven. Our readers will 
refer to Commercial Review, Vol. V., p. 475, in 
proof.— Ed. 
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year. Ia other districts, coffee is not only 
abundant, but of excellent quality. Although 
the climate has hitherto been considered one 
great objection to any vast amount of coloni¬ 
zation iu that portion of our possessions, yet 
exercise and temperance are, as elsewhere, 
the great safeguards to health. 

The British settlement of Honduras, in 
Central America, extends along the coast for 
an extent of 270 miies. That coast is studded 
with green isles, and the town of Belize is by 
no means insiguificant. The mahogauy tree, 
and logwood, cochineal, indigo, and sarsapa¬ 
rilla, are the great staple produce of Hondu¬ 
ras ; oranges, shaddocks, melons, pine-apples, 
and cocoa-nuts, are also abundaut. Deeply is 
it to be regretted that the country is not di¬ 
vided into parishes, and that emigration to 
that portion of our settlements is not encou¬ 
raged. Its pine-wood atone would richly 
compensate all engaged in its cultivation. 

The Falkland Isles are no less than 
ninety iu number, and the two largest are 
each nearly one hundred miles in length and 
fifty iu breadth. Though the weather is sel¬ 
dom settled, yet the climate is temperate, 
and vegetation rapid and productive. There 
is heard the gentle note ot the grele, and the 
falcon and the heron are by no means rare. 
There, too, herds of wild cattle would main¬ 
tain vast numbers of settlers, and the upland 
geese would delight, by their llavor, even a 
London or a Parisian gastronome. 

Our possessions in North America merit a 
longer and more attentive consideration. 
First in order of importance comes what was 
formerly Lower Canada. The late settle¬ 
ment of the Maine frontier question has de¬ 
prived us unquestionably of one of the finest 
sections of our North American territory, but 
it is still sufficiently extensive to support in 
comfort and happiness tens of thousands of 
our depressed and emaciated agricultural 
population. Two hundred thousand square 
miles of territory, with three chief districts— 
Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers—and 
two of an inferior extent—Gaspe and St. 
Francis—ought to be far better cultivated and 
much more thickly populated than they are 
at present. And are not the natural features 
of Lower Canada extremely picturesque ? 
Are there not ranges of mountains, noble ri¬ 
vers, magnificent cascades, lakes, prairies, 
farms and forests, alternating in every direc¬ 
tion with sudden and beautiful variety ? Who 
that has seen the eastern parts of the river St. 
Lawrence, with the high and mountainous 
districts about it, can forget the noble forests 
which everywhere meet the eye, and which 
are lost only in the clouds! And who can 
forget the Alleghanies, rising abruptly to the 
lofty elevation of 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea? Of cities and towns there are 
sufficient to assure the rriinds and remove the 
fears of settlers; for are there not Quebec 
and Montreal ? And though the winter be 


somewhat longer than our own, its fine sea¬ 
son begins in May and continues until No¬ 
vember. When last the census was taken, 
in seventeen counties there were upwards of 
4,100 townships, and a population of nearly 
500.000 souls. What forests of timber there 
invite the industry and the activity of our 
broad-shouldered and strong-limbed foresters! 
How many a man whose family now scarcely 
exists upon the wholly inadequate wages of 
the mother-country, would there be abun¬ 
dantly compensated for bis labor and his toil! 

If from Lower, we turn to the position of 
Upper Canada, what a vast territory do we 
behold embraced iu that extensive province ! 
Who can ever think of the Ottawa River—of 
the Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, without 
strongly feeling what sources of riches are 
there, in primitive forests as yet untrodden 
by the foot of civilization 1 The lanes alone 
fill us with surprise. Lake Superior is 541 
miles long, by 140 wide ; and Huron, Erie 
and Ontario, are from 180 to 250 miles in 
length. The infant capital, Toronto : Kings¬ 
ton, hitherto the seat of government, with its 
fine position, but little inferior to Quebec and 
Halifax; the Rideau Canal, the Welland Ca¬ 
nal, the Granville Canal,—all are works of 
interest to those who exclaim with delight, 
as we do, when their eyes pass over in suc¬ 
cession the various nations of the earth, “ Yes, 
there also we are.” And when we think, 
too, that the people of Canada are among 
the most favored of the earth, having peace, 
liberty, security, and abundance—a fertile 
soil, a beautiful climate, and an almost total 
exemption from burthens of any kind, how 
can we do otherwise than desire that swarms 
of our manufacturing, mining, and wandering 
poor were there, enjoying at least the com¬ 
forts. if not the luxuries of life ? 

Thank God that some districts are colonized 
by Highland and Lowland Scotchmen, whose 
prudent, thrifty, hard-working characteristics 
have fitted them for emigration. There are 
upwards of eighteen acres of rateable land to 
each human being, and not more than two 
acres cultivated. And when it is known that 
even there, where the advantages are so 
great, that the proportion of hands cultivating 
57,000 acres is as twenty acres to each per¬ 
son, is it not just and right, that we should de¬ 
sire that multitudes of our own starving popu¬ 
lation should there be transplanted to labor 
with diligence, but to be well rewarded for 
their toil ? 

Nova Scotia is situate between the paral¬ 
lels of 43 and 4G north latitude, and the me¬ 
ridian of G1 and G7 west longitude. It is 280 
miles long, embraces upwards of 15,000 
square miles, and nearly ten millions of acres. 
The harbor of Halifax is the admiration of 
the world, and from its situation being di¬ 
rectly open to the Atlantic, and its navigation 
scarcely ever interrupted by ice, is our chief 
naval station iu North America, and affords 
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cafe anchorage for 1,000 ships. Yes, there 
also the majesty of Britannia rides triumphant 
on the wave! 

Cape Breton and The Sable Islands, 
though forming a part of the government of 
Nova Scot in, are yet, as it were, a separate 
colony. They comprise an area of two mil¬ 
lions of acres, exclusive of the surface covered 
by lakes aiul rivers. How beautiful is the 
situation of Sydney, the capital, and how en¬ 
terprising and energetic are the miners! 
What depths of coal-fields, and what sources 
of riches are there still hidden I The veins 
appear to be wholly inexhaustible ; and yet, 
besides all this, timber exists in great abun¬ 
dance, and the fisheries are sources of 
wealth. 

New-Brunswick next invites our notice. 
It contains no less than nearly 28,000 square 
miles, and about eighteen millions of acres. 
Behold its bold undulations, its vale and low¬ 
lands, its noble forests, its pleasing settle¬ 
ments, its abundant water communications, 
its fine extended prairies; and yet, fourteen 
out ol'.eighteen millions of acres still await 
the British husbandman to turn the soil of 
this province with British spades, and to res¬ 
cue millions of the half-starving population at 
home from misery and death. The province 
is healthy, old age is frequent, and sober, in¬ 
dustrious settlers cannot fail of being happy 
and conteuted. 

Prince Edward's Island is no large pos¬ 
session, containing an area of 1,360,000 acres, 
or 2,134 .square miles ; but it is delightfully 
situated for commerce, agriculture and the 
fisheries. It is a pastoral country: pictu¬ 
resque, admirably adapted for cultivation, and 
so healthy that many persons live even to one 
hundred years of age, without ever knowing 
a day’s illness! There, however, the fish¬ 
eries have been neglected, and hundreds of 
the famishing fishermen on our eastern and 
northern coasts would find in the herring 
fishery of Prince Edward’s Island, means for 
a profitable and satisfactory existence. 

Newfoundland and the Labrador Coast are 
likewise under British dominion, and owe a 
loyal obedience to our Queen Victoria. 
Newfoundland is not less than 420 miles | 
long, and at its greatest breadth 300 miles. 
Little is known of the interior of this vast 
island ; but it would doubtless well repay 
the toil of those who should decide on 
exploring it. The longevity of the inhabi¬ 
tants is the best proof of the salubrity of the 
country. Old fishermen of 90 years of age 
will be frequently seen, actively occupied in 
the arduous duties of their calling. How 
astonishing is British industry and British 
enterprise ! Look at Newfoundland for an 
example of this I There, in a iand certainly 
“ unknown to song,” there are nearly a 
million cwts. of dried cod prepared and 
exported annually, and from 400,000 to 


500,000 seal-skins likewise sent to foreign 
shores in the same period of time. 

The Hudson's Bay Territories occupy no 
less an extent than four thousand miles. 
True, the human race is but scanty in this 
immense region.; but the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s settlements are commercially 
important, and furs are the chief object of 
their profitable trade. 

These are our North American colonies. 
If the government of this country would 
direct its mighty energies to their gradual 
but steady colonization, what beneficial 
advantages would result, both to the colo¬ 
nies themselves and to our rapidly-increas¬ 
ing, and only partially-employed, home 
population! 

If we turn to that East with which we 
commenced this view of our colonies, we 
shall find, in addition to India, which we 
have already noticed, the large Island of 
Ceylon —containing a superficial area of 
nearly 25,000 miles—but of great importance 
in. all its resources of trade and commerce. 
There, lofty mountains run in. continuous 
chains, with the most lovely valleys the sun 
ever shone on, between them. There, the 
hills are clothed to the very summits with 
gigantic forests, from which issue magnifi¬ 
cent cascades and dashing cataracts. There, 
the lovely valleys, placid rivers, and rippling 
brooks are fringed with turfy banks, and all 
the beauteous verdure of the tropics. Cey¬ 
lon has been aptly called “the Malta of the 
Indian Ocean.” Its commercial capital, 
Colombo, is a mile and a quarter in circum¬ 
ference. and is well defended. Its maritime 
capital, Trincomalee, is, as Nelson de¬ 
scribed it, “ the finest harbor in the world.” 
Its climate is salubrious and delightful ; its 
productions, animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
are profuse and perfect. Its population, 
both native and European, is healthful, con¬ 
tented, prosperous, and happy. The state 
of general education and religious instruc¬ 
tion could not well be more satisfactory. 
The population is upwards of a million 
souls ; and its products are numerous and 
beautiful, valuable and important. And 
there are we, respected, honored, and be¬ 
loved ! 

Prince of Wales's Island, or Pulo-Pinang, 
when compared with the mighty Ceylon, of 
which wc have just been speaking, is small 
indeed ; but it is of considerable importance, 
whether viewed in connection with the 
Anglo-Eastern Empire, or separately, as 
containing commercial stations and political 
maritime positions. The island is pic¬ 
turesque, vegetation is splendidly luxuriant, 
and the mountain forests are magnificent. 
Small villages and Malay topes are scattered 
over the island amidst spice-groves in the 
valleys, or on beautiful and romantic sites 
upon the sca-coast. The harbor of George- 
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town is capacious and well defended. The 
trade of Pinang is very considerable ; the 
population is 60,000; and nature is most 
rich and luxuriant. 

Malacca and Singapore are also entitled to 
a distinct notice.; but we must hasten to 
our possessions in Austral-Asia, and com¬ 
mence with New South Wales. 

This vast island of Nevv-Holland, with a 
width of 3,000 miles, a breadth of 2,000 
miles, a superficial area of more than three 
millions of square miles, and a coast line of 
8,000 miles, is one of those of our posses¬ 
sions, the magnitude and importance of 
which it is impossible for us, at this dis¬ 
tance, adequately to comprehend. The 
rapidity with which this colony has ad¬ 
vanced, is one, amongst many proofs, of its 
admirable climate, situation, and capabili¬ 
ties. It was not until 1788, that the British 
ensign was hoisted on the shores of Sydney 
Cove, then thickly wooded and abounding 
in kangaroos ; but the silence and solitude j 
of the forest were soon broken in upon, by ! 
the resounding strokes of the woodman’s ! 
axe, and a few settlers, imbued with that 
moral and physical courage which Britons 
possess in so eminent a degree, have erected 
its Sydney, its Parrametta, its Liverpool, its 
Windsor, its Richmond, its Newcastle, its 
Macquarrie, and its Maitland—and month 
by month its counties within, and its settle¬ 
ments without the boundaries, are becoming 
increasingly fertile and prosperous. The 
salubrity of New South Wales is proverbial; 
the staple products are such as cannot but 
secure wealth to all engaged in their cultiva¬ 
tion and export; the fisheries are varied and 
valuable, and none of our colonies is so 
rapidly advancing in population, wealth, and 
civilization. 

Western Australia, or Swan River, was 
founded by four English gentlemen— 
Messrs. Peel, Vincent, Schenley and Mac- 
queen. Its origin must be dated from the 
1st of June, 1829—a period of little more 
than fourteen years’ distance, and through 
evil and through good report these gentle¬ 
men and their followers have proceeded with 
energy and industry, in their admirable and 
successful efforts. The seasons are steady 
and uniform ; the rains return in their set 
time, and there is no drought in the land. 
The cattle thrive ; vegetable matter is pro¬ 
ductive ; the colonists are constantly in¬ 
creasing ; the staple products are becoming 
valuable and numerous ; and Swan River is 
at least a promising colony. 

Another portion of New-Holland has 
been erected into a British colony, termed 
South Australia. Its site is well selected, 
its climate decidedly fine, its natural products 
numerous and of a good quality, and several 
thousands of Europeans are now occupied 
in establishing a colony which shall one day 


justify the honest pride of every English¬ 
man. 

The quality of the soil, the extent of 
navigable waters, and the salubrity of the 
climate, are all most cheering circumstances 
to those who take an interest in British 
colonization. 

Van Bicman's Land covers an extent of 
24,000 square miles, or fifteen millions of 
acres, and is itself nearly the size of Ireland. 
The country is mountainous but diversified ; 
the coast is well supplied with bays and 
harbors. Hobart Town, the capital, is an 
extensive and well-built place, and its 
Mount Wellington and Derwent estuary, 
protect and embellish it. Its exports have, 
indeed, wonderfully increased in ten years 
from £14,000 to £420,000 per annum. 
This is another of those colonies which are 
satisfactory in their past history, but which 
present prospects yet far more brilliant— 
and there are we ! 

If we turn to Africa , we shall find that in 
that continent of the Sun, where it exercises 
the most power, and appears to lie least 
congenial to the health and longevity of 
man, still British colonies, of a grand and 
imposing character, are to be found. There, 

| too, are we ! In Southern Africa , the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope first presents 
itself to our notice, with a sea-coast of 
| 1,200 miles, and an area of 200,000 
square miles. Its chain of mountains are 
magnificent. The capital, Cape Town, has 
been built along the shores of Table Bay. 
Its pastures are of a character highly favora¬ 
ble. It is well wooded with large timber, 
and watered by upwards of one hundred 
rivers and streams. The soil is fertile, and 
it has produced three crops of Indian corn 
in one year. The Boers have of late, 
indeed, manifested some dissatisfaction with 
the Colonial Government; but that has 
been but a temporary evil, and the popula¬ 
tion is steadily proceeding in the work of a 
good and permanent system of colonization. 
The salubrity of the country admits of no 
question; and the commerce, staple pro¬ 
ducts, and property, are all in an ascending 
movement. 

The Mauritius, or Isle of France, contains 
676 square miles, is one of the most pic¬ 
turesque and romantic islands in the Eastern 
hemisphere, and possesses many bays, arms 
of the sea, and promontories. Its soil is 
exceedingly productive ; its climate very 
salubrious ; its dependencies numerous and 
valuable ; its population 40.000 ; and the 
excess of its revenue over its expenditure 
gradually improving. 

St. Helena contains but 30,300 acres, and 
is alone celebrated as the grave of a man 
who could never understand the genius of 
liberty, and who uttered to the last the most 
unmerited calumnies against Great Britain. 
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The inhabitants are healthy, and about 
5,000 in number. The climate is salu¬ 
brious ; its soil is watered by clear and 
wholesome springs; and, before the over¬ 
land route from India to this country was 
established, St. Helena was a spot of some 
note. It is still useful as an English colony, 
and there can be no question of its abandon¬ 
ment. but it is a heavy annual charge to the 
mother country, and its revenue bears no 
proportion to its expenditure. 

Ascension is contiguous to St. Helena. 

It is small, and is of volcanic production : 
but its turtle is its chief recommendation, 
except during war, when it is by no means 
an unimportant possession. 

In Western Africa we possess that gloomy 
and unsatisfactory colony, Sierra Leone. 
Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the 
British colonies on the western coast of 
Africa arc inferior to none in moral, political, 
and commercial interest. They are, in fact, 
an indispensable link in the maritime 
empire of Britain. 

Gambia , Cape Coast Castle , (celebrated 
as the grave of the poetess, L. E. L.,) and 
Accra , are likewise to be included in the fore¬ 
going remarks ; and although we deeply de¬ 
plore the mortality which from time to time 
has swept away excellent governors, and ad¬ 
mirable merchants and colonists, yet abun¬ 
dant reasons, can be supplied why these 
colonies should never be resigned by Great 
Britain. 

Before we turn to our European colonies, 
we must not forget our new colony of New 
Zealand , and our more recent settlement at 
lion" Kong. With regard to the former, 
our sway is but modern, and it is divided ;• 
recent events have, of course, excited 
anxiety and apprehension, and we have yet 
much to do before we can encourage settlers 
to proceed in great numbers to New 
Zealand. But climate, soil, natural pro¬ 
ductions, are all in favor of this young! 
colony, and we shall watch with intense 
interest its rise and progress. Of Hong 
Kong we know but little ; it is one of the 
results of our Chinese conquest. Will it be 
one of the most satisfactory 1 Is its climate 
healthy, and suited to our European set- 
tiers ? This at least appears doubtful. 
The Chinese evidently regarded it with sus¬ 
picion, and its cession to England was no 
proof in its favor. It L by no means impos¬ 
sible that at some future time Hong Kong 
may be abandoned, and that a new colony 
may be demanded of the Emperor of the 
Sun in exchange for that apparently un¬ 
healthy settlement. 

The British colonies in Europe are few, 
but valuable. 

Gibratlcr is the key to the Mediterranean, 
and is not the least remarkable possession 
of the British Crown. 

8 


Malta , and its adjacent island, Goza, are 
the two colonies most envied by Europe. 

It is not that the length or breadth of 
Malta is great—nor that its productions 
are important—or its population numerous, 
—but it is commanding in its position, acts 
as a constant sentinel over European 
powers, preserves the Mediterranean from 
becoming the seat of conspiracy and intrigue 
against British interests, and enables us to 
assert our power, and to maintain our 
influence, in the south of Europe. 

The same observations will apply to the 
septinsular cluster of the Ionian Isles , 
extending from the Albanian coast to the 
southern extremity of the Morean peninsula. 
The seat of government is at Corfu ; the 
length of the island is about thirty-five, its 
breadth about twelve miles, and its climate is 
nearly tropical. But, besides Corfu, there 
are Cephalonia; Zante, the glory of the 
Levant: Santa Maura, amass of mountain ; 
Ithaca, a shapeless combination of huge 
rocks; Paxo, with a port of good anchorage, 
and Cerigo, where Ptolemy was once the 
lord. 

And last,—far, far, removed from the 
spicy groves and aromatic odors, from the 
glowing scenery and the rich forests of the 
lands of the mountain and the flood, to 
which, in these observations on our colo¬ 
nies, we have directed the attention of our 
readers, is situate in the North Sea, our 
colony of Heligoland. There, at only a few 
miles distance from the mouths of the 
Elbe, the Eyder, the Weser, and the Jahde, 
has England placed a sentinel to watch 
over her commerce and protect her navy. 
There England has her noble light-house, 
serving as a beacon to the world ; but there 
she keeps up a good school of pilots, and 
maintains her supremacy and her glory as 
still “ Mistress of the Waves.” Tims it is, 
and thus may it ever be, that wherever 
commerce is to be conducted, trade to be 
carried on, manufactures to be placed, man¬ 
kind to be civilized, Christianity to be 
extended, education to be promoted, and the 
great family of man to be improved—there 
are we ! 

We ought, perhaps, to say something of 
Fernando Po, of Aden in the Red Sea, and 
of the Island of -Socotra; but these are 
scarcely entitled to notice, and cannot with 
propriety be denominated colonies. Some, 
also, would include Guernsey. Jersey, and 
the smaller contiguous isles, as well as that 
of Man, where the laws and customs are 
peculiar. But all of these are rather de¬ 
pendencies of the British Empire, than 
colonies, in the usual acceptation of the 
term. 

We have said enough. To recapitulate 
even the titles of our colonies, is a source of 
honest satisfaction and of national pride ; 
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and t.o feel that when wc carry to a new set¬ 
tlement the British flag, wc at the same time 
plant the standard of science, the arts, 
letters, civilization, morals and religion, is a 
motive for exultation and for joy. But as 
our influence is great, so are our responsi¬ 
bilities to man, to society, to our colonics, 
and to Heaven. God forbid, then, that 
when wc point to our northern and our 
southern, to our tropical and to our arctic 
possessions, and exclaim, “There are we !” 
it should be supposed wc arc indifferent to 
the conditions on which we are there. No ! 
if we were there as absolute and tyrannical 
rulers—as masters indifferent to the hap¬ 
piness and prosperity of our dependents— 
as colonists sacrificing the welfare of the 
natives to our love of lucre—as nominal 
Christians indifferent to the moral and 
religious education of the people—as mere 
grinding taskmasters, hard exactors and 
strong-headed proprietors of the soil—then 
most heartily would we exclaim, God grant 
we may soon be there no longer! But it is 
precisely because in British ships we export 
British civilization and liberty—the liberty 
of time-honored institutions, and of a limited 
monarchy, that we exclaim right joyously 
and in all sincerity, as we point to our list of 
noble and glorious colonies—Yes— there are 
we l 

COTTON— History and Statistics of. 
—Of the four great articles of human cloth¬ 
ing—cotton, silk, wool, and flax—not one is 
indigenous to Europe, two only are indi¬ 
genous to Africa and America, cotton and 
flax, while all the rest belong to Asia. Cot¬ 
ton is said to possess the advantage over all 
the materials which the skill of man con¬ 
verts into comfortable and elegant clothing. 
Its utility is independent of climate. Yield¬ 
ing to many other fabrics in beauty and 
texture, for health and comfort in the cold¬ 
est or the hottest regions, the cotton fabric 
stands unrivaled. The fact is explicable on 
chemical principles. While linen, a good 
conductor of heat, condenses the vapor of 
perspiration into moisture upon the skin, i 
becomes wet, chilled, and unable to absorb 
what it has condensed ; cotton being a bad 
conductor of heat, on the other hand con¬ 
denses but little moisture, and absorbs a 
large portion of what it does condense, 
leaving the rest to pass off' in vapor, and the 
skin healthy and dry. From these con¬ 
siderations it is said that in cold climates, j 
or in the nocturnal cold of tropical climates, j 
cotton clothing is much belter calculated to J 
preserve the warmth of the body than linen, j 
In hot climates also it is more conducive to ! 
health and comfort by admitting of freer ) 
perspiration. Mr. Leuwenhoeck subjected J 
fibres of cotton and flax to a powerful j 


sential organic differences in them. The 
fibres of cotton arc sharp and angular, ren¬ 
dering it unfit for dressing wounds, while 
those of flax are . round and smooth. The 
corkscrew twist of the cotton fibre is said 
by Mr. Bauer to be always retained, under¬ 
going no change in spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, printing, and dyeing, nor in 
all the subsequent domestic operations of 
washing, etc., till the stuff’is worn to rags ; 
and then even the violent process of reduc¬ 
ing these rags to pulp for the purpose of 
making paper, effects no change in the 
structure of these fibres. In thickness they 
arc said to vary from 1-800 to 1-3G00 part of 
an inch. 

Cotton wool is the down of a vegetable 
which appears in botanical works under 
the genus gossypum. There are several 
varieties of the genus. The wool adheres 
to the seed of the plant, and is incased until 
maturity in a pod of triangular shape, with 
three cells. This pod increases to the size 
of a filbert, becomes brown, bursts and dis¬ 
closes a triple lock of wool. According to 
Linmeus there are five species of the plant. 

I 1. Gossypum hcrbaccum, or herbaceous. 

2. Gossypvm arbor eum, or arborescent. 

3. Gossypum hirsutum , or hairy. 

4. Gossypum religiosum, or religious. 

5. Gossypum Barbadcnses , or Barbadoes. 
Other writers have varied as to the number 
of species. The highest number is ten ; 
the Indicum, Micranlhum, Vitifolinm , Lati- 
folium, and Pentvianum, being added to the 
list. But the great and cardinal distinctions 
of the plant are found in three classes, which 
we shall hereafter consider. 

1. The herbaceous cotton. 

2. The shrub cotton. 

3. The tree cotton. 

We take up our subject now in the order 
in which it is laid before us : 

1. The earliest history and mention of the 
Cotton Plant. The sacred records furnish 
us nothing satisfactory on the subject. 
The only word which occurs in them which 
would lead us to infer that the Jews knew 
anything of this staple is the word Carpas, 
translated green in the phrase “ green and 
blue hangings.”—Esther i. 6.—carpas be¬ 
ing an Oriental word for cotton. Herodotus, 
400 years before Christ, observed in relation 
to India, that the wild trees in that coun¬ 
try bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing 
those of sheep in beauty and excellence, and 
the Indians use cloth made from these trees. 
The Greeks knew little or nothing of cotton 
till the expeditions of Alexander the Great 
into India. Theophrastus, who lived a lit¬ 
tle after this time, learned that the trees 
from which the Indians made cloths have a 
leaf like that of the black mulberry, and that 
these trees were set out in rows like vines. 


microscope, and in this way discovered es-! His description of the plant is admirably 
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exact: “The capsule containing 1 the wool 
is, when closed, about the size of a quince, 
when ripe it expands so as to admit the 
wool.” Alexander’s generals were men of 
observation, and we have, from two of them 
at least, clear and indisputable evidence of 
cotton. Aristobulus instanced the capsule 
containing seed, and the wool which might 
be combed out; and Nearchus went into 
particulars: “ There are in India trees 
bearing as it were flocks or bunches of 
wool, out of which the natives make gar¬ 
ments, wearing a shirt which reaches to 
the middle of the leg, a sheet folded about 
the shoulders, and a turban folded round 
the head.” 

Carpasus or carbasus were terms with¬ 
out doubt used by the Latin writers to de¬ 
scribe the cotton product of the East. Thus 
Curtius, speaking of the Eastern dress, has 
the passages carbasa vclani, “covered with 
carbasus,” purpurea carbasa, “ with purple 
carbasus;” and Lucan: 

“ Fix 

With colored gems the flowing Carbasus 1 ” 

As the Greeks and Homans, says our au¬ 
thority, became acquainted with cotton 
much earlier than with silk, we find that 
carpas, the proper Oriental name for cot¬ 
ton, was also in use among them at a com¬ 
paratively early period. 

The use of cotton ameng the Greeks and 
Romans must necessarily have been of the 
most limited extent, and only as an article 
of exquisite luxury. It is not clear that the 
early Greeks had any knowledge of the 
fabric at all. The word carbasina, in a 
Greek play, does not warrant the infer¬ 
ence which has been drawn “ that 200 years 
before Christ the Greeks made use of cotton 
cloths of some kind which were brought 
from India.” The testimony is better for 
the Romans, but then it goes back at far¬ 
thest but seventy years before the Christian 
era. 

The luxurious Ycrres in Sicily protected 
his tents from the sun’s rays by coverings 
of the carbasus. This is the earliest men¬ 
tion of the Roman use of cotton. The fol¬ 
lowing passage has been translated from 
Livy: “ Lcntulus Spinther (b. c. G3) is said 
to have first introdneed cotton awnings in 
the theatre at the Apollinarian Games. By 
and by Cmsar the Dictator covered with 
awnings the whole Roman forum, and the 
sacred way from his own house even to the 
ascent of the Capitoline hill, Avhich is said 
to have appeared more wonderful than the 
gladiatorial exhibition itself.” The word 
carbasus appears in. the following transla¬ 
tion from Lucretius: 

“ As flaps tbc cotton spread above our heads 
In the vast theatres from mast to beam.” 

The story of the Vestal Virgin, from an¬ 
other writer of the same period, exhibits 


her as preserving the last sparks of sacred 
fire on the altar, by casting upon it her 
muslin head-dress, carbasus alba. 

The Roman writers did not always use 
the word we translate cotton in the same 
sense, and it requires an understanding of 
the context and of collateral facts to fix the 
meaning of the word in any particular in¬ 
stance. Thus, where carbasus in numerous 
places is mentioned as the material for the 
sails of shipping, linen is to be understood. 
In one instance a writer, applying the term 
to an Indian fleet, undoubtedly meant cotton, 
for of ibis from the earliest times sailcloth 
was manufactured at the East. Virgil uses 
the word in both senses. Pliny, one of the 
earliest and greatest naturalists of antiquity, 
whose volumes are full of light in relation 
to the vegetable kingdom, appears after all 
to have had but confused knowledge of the 
cotton plant. He was the first to affix the 
botanical name of gossypion , and supposed 
it an Egyptian as well as an Indian product. 
Mr. Seabrook quotes the passage, which 
will save us the trouble of a reference : “ In 
Upper Egypt., toward Arabia, there grows a 
shrub called gossypum, by others xylon, 
from which the stuffs are made that we call 
xylina. It is small and bears a fruit re¬ 
sembling the filbert, within which is a 
downy wool, which is spun into thread. 
There is nothing to be preferred to these 
stuffs for whiteness or softness, and beauti¬ 
ful garments are made of them for the 
priests of Egypt.” Julius Pollux, a cen¬ 
tury later, remarks, “ among the Indians, 
and now also among the Egyptians, a sort of 
wool is obtained from a tree;” Virgil had 
said long before— 

“ Soft wool from downy groves the iEthiop weaves.’ ’ 

The question then is, was cotton, or the 
cotton manufacture, known to the Egyp¬ 
tians—that nation of extreme antiquity? 
and, if known, to what extent as an article 
of clothing 1 

There never was any doubt as to the fact 
of the Egyptians being acquainted at a very 
early period with the manufacture of va¬ 
rious descriptions of cloths. In wool and 
flax, their works were carried to a high de¬ 
gree of perfection. A word in Herodotus 
descriptive of the material used for wrap¬ 
pers in preparing and embalming mummies, 
has given occasion to protracted discus¬ 
sions among the learned. It is not con¬ 
ceived clear what was exactly intended by 
byssus, the word in question. Learned au¬ 
thorities understand cotton, arid equally 
learned, flax. The doubt has even been 
raised whether a product of the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, is intended. 
The contest on this point was waged for 
many years, and the most elaborate dis¬ 
quisitions given to the world. In the list 
of disputants are conspicuous the names of 
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Forster, Blumenbach, Porson, Young, Ham¬ 
ilton, Harris. Wehrs, Voss, Heeren, Gese- 
nius, and Rosenmuller. The world has 
grown wiser in some respects by the dis¬ 
pute, but would not in all probability have 
found out, had it been continued to this day, 
whether the Egyptians of that earlier 
period of the mummies were acquainted 
with the uses of cotton. What the 
learning of philology and the tests of 
chemistry could not unravel, has been put 
at rest by that extraordinary achievement of 
modern science, the microscope. 

Mr. Thompson, to whom the world is in¬ 
debted for the solution of the vexata qnestio, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
England, observes that his attention was 
first attracted to the subject by having pre¬ 
sented to him several specimens of mummy 
doth. He remarked to Mr. Belzoni that 
these fabrics scarcely deserved the appella¬ 
tion of “ fine linen,” which had from all 
antiquity been bestowed upon the linen of 
Egypt; to which it was replied by that 
traveler, that during his researches in 
Egypt, he had met with mummy cloths of 
every degree of fineness, from the coarsest 
sacking to the finest and most transparent 
muslin. The subject appearing to be suf¬ 
ficiently interesting, Mr. Thompson was 
induced to examine minutely a variety of 
specimens of the cloth. The experiments 
of Lcuwenhoeek induced him to apply the 
microscope as a test of these fabrics ; and 
for this purpose they were sent to Mr. 
Bauer, who had a powerful instrument at 
hand. Mr. Bauer’s letter in reply was ac¬ 
companied by a drawing which exhibited 
the fibres of both raw and unraveled cotton 
as flattened cylinders, twisted like a cork 
screw, while those of linen and mummy 
cloths were straight and cylindrical. 

We give the concluding passages of Mr. 
Thompson’s paper before the society, in his 
own language: “Repeated observations! 
having established beyond all doubt the 
power of the microscope accurately to dis¬ 
tinguish between the fibres of cotton and 
linen, I obtained through the kindness 
of various individuals connected with the 
British Museum, the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons, the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow, 
as well as other public institutions both at 
home and abroad, a great, variety of cloths of 
human mummies and of animals and birds, 
which being subjected to the microscope of 
Mr. Bauer, proved, without exception, to be 1 
linen. Nor has he among the numerous 
specimens we have both collected during 
many years, been able to detect a single 
fibre of cotton ; a fact since recently confirm¬ 
ed by others, and proving incontestably that 
the mummy cloth of Egypt was linen. 
Their form and character the fibres retain 
ever after, and in that respect undergo no 
change through the operation of spinning, 


weaving, bleaching, printing and dyeing, 
nor in all the subsequent operations of 
washing, till the stulf is worn to rags, and 
then even the violent process of reducing 
those rags to pulp for the purpose of making 
paper, effects no change in the structure of 
these fibres.” “ With Plocssel’s microscope,” 
soys Mr. Bauer, “ I can ascertain whether 
cotton rags have been mixed with linen in 
any manufactured paper whatever.” 

The origin of the word cotton is explained 
as follows, by Mr. Baines. The pod of the 
plant had been likened by Pliny to a quince, 
the Latin name of which is cotoneum malum. 
By a natural and common figure of lan¬ 
guage, the pod itself, and the fruit of the 
pod, came to be known by the same desig¬ 
nation, and finally cotoneum simply, or cot¬ 
ton. The Latins, however, did not them¬ 
selves apply the word cotoneum to this plant. 
The Arabians called it koton ; the Italians of 
| the middle ages, cotone ; the Spaniards, algo- 
don. 

II. The culture of cotton commenced first 
in the East, and has been handed down for 
thousands of years. The Chinese have pro¬ 
duced large quantities, but not sufficient for 
the consumption of the country. Importa¬ 
tions are made from Surat and Bombay and 
various other parts of India, into China. 


In 1823-4.115,0(10 maunds. 

1824-5.199,000 “ 

1S25-G.177,000 “ 

1820-7.314,000 “ 

1827- 8.197,000 “ 

1828- 9.125,000 “ 

1829- 30.126,000 “ 


Being an average of 187,000 maunds of 80 
pounds each, or 15,000,000 pounds annually. 
From Bombay the annual import was at the 
last period 40,000,000 pounds. The most 
remarkable fact is, that although cotton was 
cultivated in gardens from remote antiquity 
in China, yet this ingenious people never 
turned it into any account until the end of 
the thirteenth century, at which time its ma¬ 
nufacture among them began. 

The following passages from the narra¬ 
tives of those who have visited India, are 
! replete with interesting information on the 
I subject before us. Marco Polo found cotton 
j in Guzerat, in large quantities, taken from a 
| tree about six yards high, and bearing for 
twenty years. The cotton from a tree of 
i this age is adapted only to quilting, but that 
taken from trees of twelve years is suitable 
for muslins and other manufactures of extra¬ 
ordinary fineness. Sir John Mandevilic, in 
the fifteenth century, laier by fifty years 
than Polo, says, that in many places the 
seed of the cotton in India which we call 
tree wool, is sown every year, and there 
springs up from if copses of low shrubs on 
which the wool grows. 

A luxuriant field, says another, exhibiting 
at the same time the expanding blossom,.the 
bursting capsule and the snowy flakes of ripe 
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cotton, is one of the most beautiful objects 
in the agriculture of Iiindostan. Maltc 13run' 
is equally instructive on the point: “ The 
cotton tree grows on all the Indian moun¬ 
tains, but its produce is coarse in quality ; 
the herbaceous cotton prospers chiefly in 
Bengal and on the Coromandel coast, and 
there the best cotton goods are manufactured. 
Next to these two provinces, Madute, Mara- 
war, Pcscaria and the coast of Malabar pro¬ 
duce the finest cotton. The plant is culti¬ 
vated in every part of India; the finest, 
grows in the light, rocky soil of Guzcrat, 
Bengal, Oude and Agra. The cultivation of 
this plant is very lucrative, an acre producing 
about nine quintals of cotton annually.’'* 

In central Africa cotton has also been a 
staple growth time out of memory. It is 
mentioned by travelers as abundant on the 
banks of the Senegal, the Gambia and the 
Niger, at Tirnbuctoo, Sierre Leone, the Cape 
de Verde islands, on the coast of Guinea and 
in Abyssinia. In hot climates also, says an 
authority, the cotton plant grows so abun¬ 
dantly, that this is the cheapest material of 
which cloth can be made. With such recom¬ 
mendations it cannot fail to continue the 
staple and universal manufacture of Africa. 

Cotton is also of indigenous American 
growth. On the first landing of the Span¬ 
iards in Mexico, they found it in considerable 
perfection. The Mexicans are said to have 
been solely dependent upon this product, the 
wool of rabbits and hares, feathers, and a 
fibrous plant called rnaguei, for their clothing 
materials. They had neither wool, hemp 
nor silk, and their flax was not used for these 
purposes. Out of cotton they fabricated 
webs of exceeding tenuity, and their cloths 
were woven into beautiful figures. Mantles, 
bed curtains and carpets they finished ele¬ 
gantly with mingled cotton and feathers. 
Cortez sent to Charles V. of Spain, “cotton 
mantles, some all white, others mixed with 
white and black, or red, green, yellow, and 
blue, waistcoats, handkerchiefs, counter¬ 
panes, tapestries, and carpets of cotton.” A 
peculiar cotton paper was made in Mexico, 
small cloths of the same material constituted 
a part of their currency, and their warriors 
are said to have had cotton cuirasses. The 
modern Mexicans have lost the perfection 
of their ancient art of manufacture. The 
American plant was not confined to Mexico 
alone ; Columbus found it wild in Hispaniola, 
and on the continent of South America, 
where it had already grown into an article of 
use for clothing and other purposes. The; 
Brazilians made their beds of it. Columbus, 
Magellan, Drake, Cavendish, Dumpier, Van 
Noort, all agree that cotton was one of the 
articles of dress among the American su- 


* Pastoral Life and Manufactures of tin; Ancients, 
p. 331. 


vages, on the discovery of the country. At 
St. Salvador, the women are described as 
dressed in cotton coats. Even as far north, 
says Mr. Scabrook, as the Mcs-ehacebe, or 
Mississippi, the earliest explorers of that 
river and its tributary streams saw cotton 
growing wild in the pod, and in great plenty. 
These tacts, and they might almost be inde¬ 
finitely multiplied, are introduced to rebut 
the opinion founded on the negative testi¬ 
mony of Captain Cook, that the gossypum is 
not a native of the western hemisphere. 
That celebrated voyager found no cotton be¬ 
tween New Zealand, 36o south, and the 
Sandwich Islands, 20° north, In addition to 
flax and the bark of the mulberry tree, in 
which Captain Cook says that the inhabi¬ 
tants of those regions were habited, the na¬ 
tions all over the continent nearly, used as 
articles of dress, besides cotton, feathers, the 
wool of rabbits, the maguei, and silk grass. 
In 1726, cotton was,a staple product of His¬ 
paniola. In 1753, Jamaica exported 2,000 
bags. On an average of eight years from 
1740 to 1748, the export of cotton from Bar- 
badoes was 600 bags annually. In 1787, St. 
Domingo, St. Christopher, Grenada, Domb 
nica, Antigua, Montserrat and Nevis, and 
the Virgin Islands, exported the same com¬ 
modity. In 1803 there were grown five 
varieties of cotton in Jamaica, tlie common, 
the brown-bearded, the Nankin, the French 
and the Brazilian. From these facts Mr. 
Baines draws the conclusion that the manu¬ 
facture of cotton must therefore he supposed 
to be coeval with the original settlement of 
America; but learned men are much divided 
as to the date of this event, some carrying it 
nearly as high as the deluge, and others con¬ 
tending for a much later period. The Ame¬ 
rican manufacture may at all events claim a 
high degree of antiquity. 

III. We arc now to speak of the introduc¬ 
tion of cotton into Europe ; an event which 
has had such amazing results, and which has 
exerted, it is difficult to say how large an in¬ 
fluence upon society and upon governments. 
The wealth and power of Great Britain, ac¬ 
knowledged and felt by all the world, have a 
nearer connection with the cotton plant and 
cotton manufacture than with any other 
branch of industry and enterprise whatever. 
McCulloch is thrown into ecstasies with the 
reflection, and is at a loss to find language to 
express ''himself. Such, says he, however, 
bus been the influence of the stupendous dis¬ 
coveries and inventions of Hargraves, Ark¬ 
wright, Crompton, Cartwright, and others, 
that we have overcome all of those difficul¬ 
ties—that neither the cheapness of labor in 
Hindustan, nor the excellence to which the 
natives had attained, has enabled them to 
withstand the competition of those who buy 
their cotton, and who, after carrying it five 
thousand miles to be manufactured, carry 
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back the goods to them. This is the greatest 
triumph of mechanical genius, and what, 
perhaps, is the most extraordinary, our supe¬ 
riority is not the late result of a long scries 
of successive discoveries and inventions; on 
the contrary it has been accomplished in a 
very few years. Little more than half a 
century has elapsed since the British cotton 
manufacture was in its infancy, and it now 
forms the principal business carried on in the 
country, affording an advantageous field for 
the accumulation and employment of millions 
upon millions of capital, and of thousands 
upon thousands of workmen. The skill and 
genius by which these astonishing results 
have been achieved, have been one of the 
main sources of our power; they have con¬ 
tributed in no common degree to raise the 
British nation to the high and conspicuous 
place she now occupies. Nor is it too much 
to say that it was the wealth and energy de¬ 
rived from the cotton manufacture that bore 
us triumphantly through, the late dreadful 
contest; and at the same time that it gives us 
strength to sustain burdens that would have 
crushed our fathers, and could not be sup¬ 
ported by any other people. But we are in¬ 
truding upon another division of our subject. 

In European history no mention is made 
of cotton as an article of trade until the four¬ 
teenth century. Though silk, woolen, and 
flax had long been articles of wealth and 
commerce, cotton had no existence. In 
Spain, to be suve, small quantities of it were 
grown and manufactured as early as the 
tenth century, having been introduced there 
by the Moors, among other articles of Eastern 
luxury. The cultivation of the plant at this 
period would also appear to have been an 
object of attention in Sicily. In the four¬ 
teenth century, a Spanish writer thus glow¬ 
ingly describes his country : “ Here you find 
also the cocus, with which the cotton stuffs 
are dyed, for there is a great abundance of 
cotton as well for commerce as for use in 
manufactures; and the cotton garments 
made here are said to be far superior to those 
of Assyria in softness, delicacy and beauty.” 
The Italians had little intercourse with 
Spain, and did not learn from her the use of 
cotton. It was not introduced into Venice 
until the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The Turks introduced the use .of cotton 
about the same period in their conquered 
countries of Romania and Macedonia. The 
distriet of Seres in Macedonia, according to 
Malte Brun, is more fruitful in cotton than 
any other. The value of the article amount¬ 
ed in one year in Macedonia alone to 7,000,- 
000 piastres. 

England was the last, to take up this im¬ 
portant branch of industry. The precise 
period of its introduct ion has not been deter¬ 
mined. The first authentic mention of the 
staple, we are told by McCulloch, is made by 


Lewis Roberts, in his Treasury of Traffic, 
published in 1641, where it is stated, “the 
town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be 
also herein remembered, who buy the yarnc 
of the Irish in great quantity, and weaving 
it, returne the same again into Ireland to 
sell. Neither doth their industry rest here, 
for they buy cotton wool in London that 
comes lirst from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at 
home vvorke the same and perfect it into 
fustians, vcrmillions, domestics, and other 
such stuffs, and then returne it to London, 
where the same is vended and sold.” In 
the early part of the eighteenth century, cot¬ 
ton from the East and West Indies had be¬ 
come an article of import into Great Britain, 
to some extent. But of this hereafter. 

There is great difficulty in determining the 
exact period when cotton began to he culti¬ 
vated in the different cotton sections of the 
United States. According to Seabrook, the 
culture of this staple was endeavored to be 
forced upon the planters of Virginia one 
hundred and thirty years before the Revolu¬ 
tion. Out of this contest of the mother 
country to prescribe the employment of the 
colony, and the resistance of the Virginia 
planters to the encroachments, arose the nav¬ 
igation acts, as they are called, which pro¬ 
hibited the receipt or export of any Euro¬ 
pean commodities other than those carried to 
them by Englishmen or English-Luiit ships. 
The act of Charles II. in a similar spirit, was 
calculated to depress the value of tobacco, 
and the Virginians were driven to other 
crops, cotton among the rest. 

In the historical collections of South Caro¬ 
lina, published by Mr. (Carroll, there is an old 
paper drawn up in the year 1666, entitled 
“ A Brief Description of the Province of 
Carolina, on the Coast of Florida.” This 
was written and published in England pre¬ 
vious to the settlement of Carolina. The ob¬ 
ject of the paper was to encourage emigrants 
to go over, and among other inducements it 
is said that the lands “ grow indigo, tobacco 
very good, and cotton wool.” In the same 
collections Dr. Hewctt of the date-de¬ 

scribes the manner of cultivating the cotton 
plant, and speaks of it as yet not of suffi¬ 
cient importance to attract'the attention of 
the colonists. V\ ilson, who wrote an account 
ot Carolina in 1782, mentions cotton of the 
Cyprus and Malta sort, as grown in the state 
from imported seed. Peter Purry, a Swiss, 
and the founder of Purrysburgh in the same 
colony, memorialized the government of 
George I. in relation to a certain country, 
extending 33 degrees on either side of the 
equator, capable of the production of cotton. 
This individual, in a paper written at Charles¬ 
ton, 1731, observes, that “cotton and flax 
thrive admirably.” The private journal of 
Miss Lue.us, daughter of the Governor of 
Antigua, and afterward the noble mother of 
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those noble sons, General Thomas and 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Caro¬ 
lina, par notrile fratrum, contains this note 
for July 1,1739 : “ Wrote to my father to-day 
on the pains I had taken to bring the indigo, 
ginger, cotton, &c., to perfection, and that I 
had greater hopes from the indigo than any 
other.” 

It is a well-authenticated fact, says Mr. 
Seabrook, that in 1736, as far north as the 
thirty-ninth degree, cotton on the garden scale 
was raised in the vicinity of Easton, in the 
county of Talbot, on the eastern shore of the 
Chesapeake Bay. About forty years after¬ 
ward it was cultivated in St. Mary’s county, 
Maryland, and in the northern county of 
Cape May in New Jersey, also in the county 
of Sussex, in Delaware. On the breaking 
out of the American war, General Dclagall 
of South Carolina is said to have cultivated 
thirty acres of the green seed cotton near 
Savannah. The Congress of South Caro¬ 
lina, in 1775, recommended the inhabitants 
to raise cotton. Mr. Jefferson, remarking on 
Virginia, 1781, alludes to the domestic econ¬ 
omy of making cotton goods in families for 
their own use. The seed from which the 
cotton of these sections was grown came 
both from Manilla and Cyprus, according to 
some authorities, and from Barbadoes, accord¬ 
ing to others. We may suppose both varie¬ 
ties to be the parent stock of American cot¬ 
ton. 

In Louisiana, the subject of cotton would 
appear to have attracted notice at a very 
early period of the history of that province. 
We are informed by the letters from Paris 
of Mr. Forstall to Governor Roman, that 
among the archives of the department De la 
Marine et des Colonies, there is “ a most 
curious report on cotton in 1760, of the great 
advantages Louisiana might derive from its 
culture—the difficulty of separating the seed 
from the wool—its introduction from St. 
Domingo—a report to M. de Maurepas on that 
matter, suggesting the importation, from the 
East Indies, of machinery to separate, the 
seed, &c.” These valuable and ancient docu¬ 
ments the legislature of the state arc taking 
steps to have introduced into this country— 
their proper repository. 

Tench Coxe, Esq.,* of Philadelphia, call¬ 
ed the father of the growth, of American 


* The following ancient account of this valuable 
citizen we extract from Mr. White’s memoir of 
Slater. The; first ancestor of the. Coxe family, con¬ 
nected with America, was Dr Daniel Coxe. who 
was physician to the queen of Charles If., of Eng¬ 
land, and also to Queen Anne. He was the princi¬ 
pal proprietor of the soil of West Jersey, and sole 
proprietor of the government, he having held the 
office of governor to him and his forever. At. the 
request of Queen Anne he surrendered the govern* 
ment to the crown, retaining .he other proprietary 
rights. A member of the Coxe family was always 
appointed by the crown, while there was a resident 


cotton, prepared a statement of the arts and 
manufactures of the United States in 1786. 
lie informs us that the people of the coun¬ 
try, south of Annapolis, in Maryland, were 
not impressed with any belief of their capa¬ 
city to produce cotton wool in any considera¬ 
ble quantity. From the recollections of cot¬ 
ton as a garden plant in bis childhood, Mr. 
Coxe, in i785, entertained ‘‘the pleasing 
convictions that tile United States, in its ex¬ 
tensive regions south of Anne Arundel 
and Talbot, would certainly become a great 
cotton producing country.” Mr. Madison 
held the same opinion in I7S6. These con¬ 
victions, together with the fact of a supply 
of domestic cottons during the Revolution, 
at Philadelphia, for manufacture, induced a 
mission to England, on the part of Mr. Coxe, 
to obtain machinery, etc., for extensive es¬ 
tablishments. 

The treaty entered into between Great 
Britain and the United States, in 1792, stip¬ 
ulated against the importation of American 
cotton, m order to increase the English car¬ 
rying trade of the West India cotton. We 
thus infer how great value Mr. Jay attributed 
to our cotton plant. The Senate refused a 
ratification of this provision. 

Among the exp* rts of Charleston, S. 
C., in 1748, were seven bags of cotton wool, 
valued at i!3 11s. 5d. a bag. Another small 
export is stated for 1754. In 1770, ten bales 
were shipped to Liverpool from the Amen 
can colonies. The laughable incident of 
eight bags of American cotton being seized 
in England on the ground that so much cot¬ 
ton could not possibly be the produce of the 
United States, occurred in 1784, only sixty- 


member in the province, a member of tiie Royal 
Council of New-Jersey until the Revolution. 

Dr. Coxe was also sole proprietor of the extensive 
province of Carolina, an account of which is extant 
in an octavo volume, written by his son. Colonel 
Daniel Coxe. called “The Hi.stogy of Carolina,''a 
copy of which will he found in the library of Con¬ 
gress, the Philadelphia library, and the Athamcum 
of Philadelphia. 

Colonel Coxe intermarried with Sarah, the only 
child of John Fckley, a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, and led issue, among others 
William Coxe, who married Mary, the dauahter or 
Tench Francis, attorney-general of the province of 
Pennsylvania. Tench Coxe was the sou of William 
and .Marv Coxe, ami was burn in Philadelphia, ‘J-d 
Mav, IT:")5, and died the 17th July, LV21. 

The charter of Carolina was, in the extent of 
territory and power, the most extensive ever granted 
by a crown to a subject ; the family were therefore 
obliged to release it to the crown, in consideration 
of a mandamus of the king, conlerring KinjMKt acres 
of land in New-York. Dr. Coxe was also a large 
proprietor in Pennsylvania, and matrix all the 
American provinces. ’ To his eldest son. Colonel 
Daniel Coxe, lie gave ail his American po-ist sduns, 
and this gentleman was the first of the family who 
resided in America., He arrived in this country in 
1700. 

We have thus been particular in our notice of the 
family of Mr. Coxe, its we shall afterward have 
occasion to notice ibis large participator m the 
earlier operations of our manufacturing system. 
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two years ago ! The export of American 
cotton to Europe was, in— 

1765 .14 bags. 

1766 .6 “ 

1787 .109 “ 

1788 .389 “ 

1789 .642 “ 

1790 .81 “ 

Of the fourteen bags sent to .Europe in 
1785, ten were shipped bv John Teasdale, of 
Charleston, S. C., who, it is said, bought, the 
year before, the first bag of cotton sold in 
South Carolina. From the period of 1790, 
from the growth of home manufactures dur¬ 
ing the war, the improvement in machinery, 
and the great invention of Eli Whitney, of 
which we shall afterward speak, to the pre¬ 
sent day, the growth of cotton has been ex¬ 
tending with broader and broader arms, un¬ 
til it embraces at last an immense region of 
territory, clothes and supports half the 
world, and affords to be heaped up in ware¬ 
houses thousands and thousands of bags for 
future consumption. If, says a writer, the 
“woolsack” was a significant seal for the 
Chancellor of the British peers, to remind 
lain of what was the great staple of the em¬ 
pire, the “ cotton bag,” the staple of the new 
world, may well be held in equal remem¬ 
brance by the legislators of the Union. 
Every member ought to wear it .as the girdle 
of his loins, emblematical of the bulwarks of 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and com¬ 
mercial interests of the United Republics. 
Every officer of the government should be 
clad in the productions of this superabundant 
article, and every citizen should be enrobed 
with it in life, and shrouded with it in 
death. It was protected in its infancy by 
the administration of Washington ; and it has 
proved in its youth the defence of the beauty 
and booty of every section of the country. ! 

The French in Louisiana experimented, 
during the interval between 17SG and 1795, 
in a species of white Siam cotton, their 
nankeen cottons being of the Malta kind. 
Carolina introduced the Bourbon, and 
Georgia the Pernambuco—the last being 
received from Havana. The culture of these 
cottons, we are told, was abandoned on ac¬ 
count of their inferiority. The Louisiana 
cotton of the present day, it js conjectured 
by .Mr. Seabrook, was derived from a species 
of Sea Island grown at the period of the 
Revolution, but degenerated in the progress 
of tillage by intermixing with other kinds. 
To a cross with .Sea Island cottons, large 
quantities of which were shipped to Loui¬ 
siana immediately subsequent to its cession 
to the United [States, is perhaps, in part, to 
be attributed the decided superiority of the 
Neve Orleans cotton wool of the present day 
over all others in North America, of the 
green seed description. 

The cotton cultivated in the United Stales 
is of the three great varieties of herbaceous, 


or herb cotton; hirsutum, hairy or shrub 
cotton ; arborescent , or tree cotton ; the two 
former comprise the green seed, short staple 
or upland; the latter the biack seed, iong 
staple or Sea Island variety. The hcrbaccum 
is stated to be of eastern origin clearly, and 
the hirsutum to be either from the East or 
West Indies. It will be a proper place to in¬ 
troduce some remarks upon each of the dif¬ 
ferent classes enumerated. 

1. The Herbaceous Cotton.—This plant 
grows to the height of eighteen to twenty- 
four inches, with leaves of dark green, blue 
veined, and five lobed. The flower is a pale 
yellow, one pistil, five petals or leaves, pur¬ 
ple spotted at the bottom. On the falling of 
the flower a pod of triaiwular shape and 
triple cell is developed, hue pod, in course 
of ripening, bursts, discloses a snow-white 
or yellowish ball of down, in three locks, in¬ 
closing and tightly adhering to the seeds, 
which resemble those of the grape, though of 
several times the size. The seed is planted 
in spring, and the cotton gathered at fall. 
The rows in the fields are five or six feet 
apart; the distance of the holes, in which 
several seeds are deposited, is about eighteen 
inches. Much care in weeding, thinning, 
and pruning, is required during the process 
of culture. This is the course pursued in the 
United States, which has the advantage over 
that pursued in India, by producing a cotton 
vastly more valuable. A field of cotton at 
the gathering, says Mr. Baines, when the 
globes of snowy wool are seen among the 
glossy dark leaves, is singularly beautiful; 
and in the hottest countries, where the yel¬ 
low blossom or flower, and the ripened fruit, 
arc seen at the same time, the beauty of the 
plantation is of course still more remarkable. 
The herbaceous cotton is reputed the most 
useful, and said to be cultivated in nearly 
every country congenial to the gossypum, 
existing even at Aleppo, in Upper Egypt, 
j Arabia, and Senegal. 

j 2. The Hirsutum , or Shrub Cotton.—It 
: is said to grow wherever the herbaceous is 
! found, and to vary according to climate, bo- 
j ing biennial or triennial in the West Indies, 

I lasting from six to ten years in India and 
Egypt, perennial in the hottest climates, and 
in the mildest cotton regions an annual. 
The shrub cotton is likened to a currant 
bush, and is of several varieties. The hir¬ 
sutum, a low shrub already mentioned, the 
Jndicum, attaining ten or twelve feet; the 
Vilifolium, of the south of France and 
South America; the Rcligiosvm, of Surinam 
and India; the Lahfolium of the West In¬ 
dies ; the Barbadcnsc, of Barbadoes; and 
the Peruvian. The pod of the shrub cotton 
differs from that of the herb in being egg 
shaped. The Guiana and Brazil cotton is of 
this kind, and is said to yield, in the hottest 
[ countries, two crops a year. 
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3. The Arborescent, or Tree Cotton.—This 
remarkable plant is of Indian, Chinese, 
Egyptian and American growth. The height 
of the tree varies from fifteen to twenty feet. 
Marco Polo describes the tree at Guezerat 
six yards high, and bearing fruit for twenty 
years. There is a tree described in South 
America, Indian Isles, West Indies, and on 
the Guinea coast, of a hundred feet high, 
bearing a silky cotton, only useful for making 
q’ llting and beds. The justly celebrated 
American Sea Island cotton is derived from 
the Arboreum. Its fibre is long, strong, 
silky, and of a yellowish tinge. The seed 
is black, and of Persian origin, though orig¬ 
inally introduced into this country from the 
Bahama Islands, where it had been intro¬ 
duced by the Board of Trade from Anguilla, 
an island of the Caribbean Sea. This cotton 
was raised first in Georgia in 178G, and the 
first bag exported by Alexander Bissel of St. 
Simon’s Island, two years after. The sec¬ 
tion of country capable of producing this 
staple is very limited, being confined to the 
low sandy islands along the coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia, from Charleston to 
Savannah. The quantity grown in 1805 and 
in 1832 was precisely the same. 

We condense from Mr. Seabrook’s valua¬ 
ble notes on the Sea Island cotton, the most 
interesting particulars. The region of this 
cotton in South Carolina is bounded on the 
north and northwest by a line about twenty 
miles south of the line that separates Barn¬ 
well and Orangeburgh from the neighboring 
parishes, on the northeast and east by the 
Santee River, on. the west and southwest by 
the Savannah Itiver, and on the south and 
southeast by the ocean. The Eutaw Springs, 
in St. John’s, Berkley, is the extreme north¬ 
ern point to which it extends. Williamsburg 
was for many years embraced in its limit, 
but that district no longer furnishes a supply 
of the raw material. In 1812 it was experi¬ 
mented on in Sumpter District, but it was 
found an unprofitable crop there. Mrs. Kin¬ 
sey Burden, in 1788, was the first to attempt 
a crop of Sea Island cotton in South Caro¬ 
lina, her plantation having produced it the 
preceding nine years in small quantities. 
This was in St. Paul’s parish, and the at¬ 
tempt failed in consequence of the pod not 
coming to maturity. William Elliott made 
the first successful crop in the state in 1790, 
on an island called Hilton Head, out of seed 
costing 14,s-. a bushel, This crop sold at 
lO.p/. per pound. In 1792, a field on the 
Oakatcc yielded 600 pounds, which sold at 
Savannah for 2s. per pound, During 1793 
many other planters attempted the culture 
with various success, and indigo and the Sea 
Island cotton began to struggle for the mas¬ 
tery. 

The enormous prices realized in past times 
by the planters of Sea Island cotton, have 


resulted in the accumulation of some of the 
largest fortunes in South Carolina. In 1799 
one gentleman on St. John’s, Berkley, real¬ 
ized .£78 sterling, or about $350 to the hand, 
in a single year •. another gentleman received 
3s. per pound for a crop of three hundred 
acres, and 216 pounds to the acre. William 
Seabrook, of Edisto, purchased the planta¬ 
tion of Mr. Brisbane, and paid out of the 
proceeds of two years’ crops the whole 
amount of the nurchasc money. The price 
of the cotton in the : late ranged at first 
from 9 d. to Is., but reached 2s. and upward 
about the year 1806. The staple was found 
to be of such unusual length, that the English 
spinners actually thought proper to cut it 
shorter, thus destroying what is in fact its 
chief virtue. 

The finest and best specimens of Sea Is¬ 
land have been produced by the most finish¬ 
ed practical skill on the part of some of the 
planters, and by an acquaintance with the 
principles of chemistry and botany. Kinsey 
Burden, senr., of St. John’s, Colleton, S. G., 
occupies the first place in this list. He suc¬ 
ceeded in producing from selected seed a 
parcel of fine cotton in 1805, worth 25 cents 
a pound more than that of any of his neigh¬ 
bors. Continuing his ''laudable labors, his 
crop of 1826, of 60 bags, brought in market 
110 cents the pound, and his crop of the fol¬ 
lowing year 125 cents. Mr. Burden’s won¬ 
derful success excited quite a sensation, but 
his secret was kept closely for many years. 
William Elliott suggested that it might lie in 
the character of the seed used ; and upon 
the hint several set to work. Hugh Wilson, 
among the most successful of these, realized 
the ensuing year 125 cents per pound for his 
product. Two bags of extra fine cotton 
raised in 1828, brought $2 per pound, the 
highest price, says Mr. Seabrook, obtained 
in this or any other country from which cot¬ 
ton wool is exported. Mr. Burden’s secret 
beginning to leak out, he proposed to divulge 
it to the Legislature for the sum of $200,000, 
but afterward changed his mind. William 
Seabrook, of Edisto, had designed offering 
$50,000 for initiation into the method, but. 
declined afterward, alleging that “ conjecture 
had yielded to certainty, that to the seed 
solely was traceable the fine cotton which 
Burden continued to grow.” From that 
period down to the present day, the Sea Is¬ 
land planters have been constantly improving 
the quality of their staple at the expense of 
the quantity, and prices have fallen to but a 
fractional part of what they were. The re¬ 
sult has been, that although particular in¬ 
stances of success are to be foilin'., the plant¬ 
ers as a body have been greatly injured by 
the production of the finest qualities of cot¬ 
ton. 

It would be appropriate, in this place to 
introduce a notice of the remarkable prog- 
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ress and improvement in the machine¬ 
ry for separating cotton wool from its 
fast-adhering *oed. The matter was at one 
time thought a physical impossibility, but 
mechanical ingenuity in the person of 
Whitney and others, has been attended with 
the most triumphant success. We reserve, 
however, this interesting branch of our sub¬ 
ject to be treated of in another article, under 
the head of Colton Manufactures: it being 
perhaps better, for the sake of order, to take 
up in that place the crude cotton as it is 
spread over the fields, tracing out from 
thence every interesting change, until it ap¬ 
pears at last in the most exquisite specimens 
of prints or the most delicate varieties of 
laces and muslins. 

V. The Collon Trade .—Notwithstanding 
our statement, which is sustained by high 
authority, that cotton was shipped from this 
country to Great Britain in small quantities 
in the years 1784-5-6, &c., Mr. McCulloch 
affirms broadly, that previously to 1790, North 
America did not supply a single pound of 
cotton for export, although some inconsider¬ 
able quantity had been raised even before 
the Revolutionary War. There is a dis¬ 
crepancy and difficulty here which Mr. Sea- 
brook has, we think, vainly endeavored to 
remove. The authorities—Drayton’s “ Me¬ 
moirs,” Smither’s “ Liverpool,” and a work 
“ On American Husbandry,” published in 
1775—are of too high a nature to be re¬ 
moved by any merely negative testimony. 
It is due to Mr. McCulloch, however, to say 
that the statement he has made is not un¬ 
supported from other sources. The subject, 
cotton, does not appear in the Charleston 
Prices Current, of 1792 ; and in 1787, an 
English factor—Mr. Scabrook tells us with¬ 
out giving the authority—replied to a ship¬ 
ment of one or two small packages of cotton 
from Charleston —“ It is not worth produc¬ 
ing, as it cannot be separated from the seed.” 
We shall not balance between the authori¬ 
ties, but. present simply the most satisfac¬ 
tory explication which could present itself 
to Mr. Seabrook’s mind under all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case. He says the solu¬ 
tion was probably this ; the cotton was either 
prepared by hand-roller gins, which were 
undoubtedly in use even before the War, 
and sold in small quantities to the merchants, 
who packed it for exportation ; or it was 
sent in. the seed to Philadelphia and New- 
York, there to undergo the cleaning process. 
The latter supposition is based on the large 
amount of cotton shipped from those ports 
in the years alluded to, and the fact, as will 
be seen hereafter, that machines to discon¬ 
nect the seed from the wool were employed 
in Philadelphia in 1784. Farther, the eon- 
demnat ion of the bags subsequently exported 
by Wadsworth & Turpin, shows that the 
previous consignments must have been of 


clean cotton, and not in the seed, as might 
be conjectured. 

In considering the cotton trade in its 
origin and progress from the earliest periods 
to the present day, we shall commence with 
the year 1790, since, before that period and 
in the best case, the trade in this staple 
must have been merely nominal. Mr. Mc¬ 
Culloch indeed tells us, that from 1781 to 
1789, a period of nine years, the whole im¬ 
port of cotton wool into Great Britain was 
only 150,000,000 pounds, an average of 
about 15,000,000 of pounds per annum, or 
35 to 40,000 bags of the present capacity. 
For one of these years, 1786, .lie gives the 
proportion of each country from which there 
was any import. 

From British West. Indies.5,800,000 pounds. 

French and Spanish colonies 5,500,000 “ 

Dutch colonies..1,000,000 “ 

Portuguese colonies.2,000,000 “ 

Smyrna and Turkey.5,000,000 “ 


Total.19,900,000 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Wood¬ 
bury, communicated to Congress in 1836 
a paper on the cultivation, manufacture and 
trade of cotton, to which we refer as author¬ 
ity for many of the statements we are about 
to make. 


1.—GROWTH AND EXPORTS OF COTTON. 



IN THE WORLD 

L 

XITED STATES 



Growth 

Growth 

Exports 

Ex. Value 

Years 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

dollars 

1790.. 

— 

1,500,000. 

250,000. 

— 

1791.. 

490,000,000 

2,000,000. 

200,000. 

— 

1792. 

— 

3,000,000. 

. 143,000. 

— 

1793. 

— 

5.000,000. 

500,000. 

— 

1794. 

— 

8,000,000. 

1.007,000. 

500.000 

1795. 

— 

8,000,000. 

0.000,000. 

2,000,000 

1790. 

— 

10,000,000. 

0,000,000. 

2,000,000 

1797. 

— 

11,000,000. 

3.500,000. 

1,000.000 

1798. 

— 

15,000,000. 

9,000,000. 

3,000,000 

1799. 

— 

20,000,000. 

9,000,000. 

4,000,000 

1800. 

— 

35,000.000. 

17,01)0,000. 

5.0(10,000 

1801. 

520,000,000 

48,000.000. 

20,000,000. 

9,000,000 

1802. 

— 

55,000,000. 

27,000,000. 

5,000,000 

1803. 

— 

00,000,000. 

41’000,000. 

8,000,000 

1804. 

— 

05,000.000. 

38,000,000. 

8.000.000 

1805. 

— 

70,000,000. 

40,000,000. 

9,000,000 

1S06. 

— . 

80,000,000. 

37,000,000. 

S,000,000 

1807. 

— 

80.000,000. 

00,000,000. 

14,000,000 

1808. 

— 

75,000,000. 

i a'ooo,noo. 

2,000,000 

1809. 

— 

. 82,000,000. 

53,000.000. 

8.000,000 

1810. 

— 

, 85.000,000. 

93,000.000. 

15.000,(100 

1S11. 

555,000,000 

. 80.000,000. 

02.000,000. 

9,0003)00 

1812. 

— 

. 75,000,000. 

29,000,000. 

3,000,000 

1S13. 

— 

. 75,000.000. 

19,000,(100. 

2,000,000 

1814. 

— 

. 70.000,000. 

17,000,000. 

2.000,000 

1815. 

— 

.100,000.000. 

83.000,000. 

17,000,000 

1816. 

— 

.124,000,000. 

81,000,000. 

24,000,000 

1817. 

— 

.130,000,000. 

95,000,000. 

22,000,000 

1818. 

— 

, 125,000^000. 

92,000,001). 

31,000,000 

1819., 

— 

107,00u.000. 

88,000.000. 

21.000,000 

1820. 

— 

100,000,000. 

127,000,000. 

22,000.000 

1821. 

030,000,000 

.180,000,000 

124,000,000. 

20,000,000 

1822. 

— 

.210,000,000. 

144,000,000. 

24,000,000 

1823! 

— 

185,000,000. 

173,000,000. 

23,000.000 

1824. 

— 

.215,000,000. 

142,000,000. 

22.000,000 

1825. 

— 

.255,000.000. 

170,000,000. 

39,000,(100 

1820. 

— 

250,000,000. 

204,000,000. 

25.000,000 

1827. 

— 

270,000,000. 

204,000,000. 

29.000,000 

1828. 

_ 

.325,000,000. 

210,000,000. 

22,000,000 

1829. 

— 

.305,000,000. 

204,000,000. 

20,000,000 
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growth and exports op cotton —Continued. 


IN THE WORM! UNITED STATES 


Growth Growth Exports Ex. Value 

Years pounds pounds pounds dollars 

1830.. — .350,000,000.298,000,000.30,000,000 

1831.. 820,000,000.385,000,000.27? ,000,000.25,000,000 

1532.. — . 390,000,000.372,000,000.32,000,000 
Export Sea Island from South Carolina and Georgia. 


IN THE WORLD UNITED STATES 


Growth Growth Exports Ex. Valuo 

Years pounds pounds pounds dollars 

1833.. — . 445,000,000.324,000.000.30,000,000 

1834.. — .400,000,000.3S1.U00,000.49,000,000 

1835.. — ' — . .01,000,000 

.1834.8,085,000 lbs. 

.1835.7,752,000 lbs. 



1791. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1834. 

Growth of 

mii. lbs 

mil. lbs 

mii. lbs 

mil. lb 

mil. Ib3 

mil. lbs 

Brazil. 

.. 22.... 

.... 36. 

... 35.... 

.... 32. 

... 38. 

...30 

West Indies. 

. 12.... 

... 10. 

... 12.... 

... 10. 

... 9. 

... 8 





... 0. 

... 18. 


Rest of Africa. 

45 .. 

... 40. 

... 44.... 

,40_ 

... 36. 

... 34 

India. 

.130.... 

....100. 

...170.... 

...175. 

...180. 

...185 

Rest of Asia. 

. 190 _ 

....160. 

...140.... 

....135.... 

.. .115. 

...110 

Mexico and S. Amcr., 

except Brazil.. 08_ 

_56. 

... 57_ 

.... 44. 

... 35. 

... 35 

Elsewhere. 


... 15. 

... 11 ... 

... 8. 

... 4. 

...13 


2— PRODUCE OF AMERICAN STATES, AND VALUE OF THE CROP OF EACH. 



1791. 
mil. lbs 
. . 1 3C 

1801. 
mil. lbs 

20 . . 

1811. 
mil. lbs 

. . 40 . . 

1821. 

. . 50_ 

1826. 
mil. lbs 

.. 70 . . 

1833. 

. . 73 

1834. 
mil. lbs 



10 . . . 

... 20 _ 

... 45.... 

... 75.... 

... S8 .. 

. 75 




... 8. 

... 12.... 

... 25.... 

... 13_ 

... 10 

Tennessee . 

_ 

. .. 1_ 

... 3. 

... 20. 

... 45.... 

... 50_ 

... 45 

North Carolina. 


... 4_ 


... 10. 

... 18. 

... 10_ 

... 9 

Louisiana. 



9. 

... 10. 

... 38.... 

... 55.... 

... 62 

Alabama. 


_ 

_ 

... 20. 

... 45. 

... 05.... 

... 85 

Mississippi. 



_ 

... 10. 

.... 30. 

... 70_ 

... 85 

Arkansas. 

— 


_ . . 


• • ♦ H . 

... ^4, 

... H 


These tables were compiled by the secretary from the best data within his reach. 


3.- 

PRICE AND VALUE 

OF THE COTTON 


UNITED STATES. 


Price per lb 

Val. crop in U. S 

1791 

. 26 cents. 

.$333,000.. 

1801 

. 44 “ 

.8,000,000 .. 

1811 

. 1534“ 

.... 12,500,000 .. 

1821 

. 16 “ 


1831 

. 9h i( 


1834 

. 13 “ 

... .76,000,000 .. 

1835. 

. 1634“ 

— 


It appears on the authority of the same 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 


j into England in 1790, only one bag was re- 
Crop elsewhere j ceived from the United States ; only one bag 
.$40,500,000 for every 126 in 1792; 1 in every 25 in 
It ooo ooo ' j an< J that i n 1799 one-ninth of the 
. .3?’()()(),'ooo British cotton imports were from the United 
. .29,225,000 I States, in 1800, she received sixteen mil¬ 
lions of pounds from the United States, six 
millions from India, onc-fifth of a million 
from Brazil, one-third of a million from the 
West Indies. 


4.— IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO ENGLAND. 


1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

1834. 

1835. 

mil. lbs 

mil. a.- 

mil. lbs 

mil. lbs 

mil. lbs 

... 90.... 

_140_ 

211 

_206 

....253 

... 23.... 

.... 20.... 

.... 12. 

... 32...'.’, 

42 

... 29.... 

_ 3_ 

30 

19. 

30 

2 .... 

S 

4 

13* 

30 

U. 

.... 14.... 

.... 5. 




From United States.... 

“ India . 

“ Brazil. 

“ West Indies, &c. 

“ Egypt and Turkej 

The United States supplied France in 
1821 with 27 millions pounds of cotton, 20 
millions in 1825, 75 millions in 1830, 79 
millions in 1834, and 91 millions in 1835. 

The whole stock taken by France from 
all the world was 44 millions pounds in 
1820, 61 millions in 1825, 84 millions in 
1830, 83 millions in 1834, and 94 millions in 
1835. Other countries of Europe, says the 
Report, than those enumerated, import 


considerable quantities of raw cotton. 
Holland and Belgium 10 to 12 millions 
pounds. In 1830, Germany took 12 millions 
pounds, 19 millions in 183i, and 25 millions 
in 1832. The Hanse Towns (1835) took 
from 2 to 6 millions pounds yearly, and 
Russia 1 million from the United States. 
Belgium, in 1834, imported 13 millions 
pounds, and Lombardy 4 millions. 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM T11E UNITED STATES OTHER THAN TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


To Russiu Holland & Belg. Si'iiin 

lbs lbs lbs 

1821 . 304,000 _4,180,000.... 285.000 

1822 . 714,000.... 1,970,000.... — 

1823 . 300,000... .4,050,000.... — 

1824 . 501,000.... 432,000.... — , 

1825 . 134,000 ..1,420,000.... — 

1826 . 15,000.... 4,592,000.... — 

1827 ... 147,000. ...5.861.000 ... 8.000 

1828 . 050,000_3^78 R000.... 

1829 . 228,000.... 9.595,000.... — 

1830 . 111,000.... 8.561,000.... 32,000 

1S31. 762,000.... 972,000 ... 555,000 

1832 . 839,000... .3,920,000... .2,631,000 

1833 ..1,447,000... .2,673,000.... 758.000 

1834 .1,260.000.... 6,090.000.... 892.000 

1S35 . ... 947,000.... 5,694,000.... 878,000 


Triefty Ilunso Towns Italy A Malta Other places 
lbs lbs lb:s lbs 

... 34,000... 748,000.... 897,000... .2,507,000 

... 210,000... .2,956,000... .1,956,000.... 40.600 

... 178,000....2,356,000.... 217,000.... S33.0QO 

— .... 292,000.... — .... 227,000 

— .... 577,000.... — .... 509,000 

... 33,000... .2,013,000.... — ... .1,820,000 

... 183,000.... 3,390,000.... 148,000.... 1,440.000 
... 980,000.... 3,386,000.... 407,000.... 1,072,000 
.. .4,071,000....6,858,000... .1,056.000... .1,261,000 
.. .2,814,000... .4,123.000.... 235,000.... 638,000 
.. .2,778,000... .2,417.000.... 306,000... .2,243,000 
... 1,655,000... .4,0753)00.... 581,000... .2,250,000 
...1,107,000.... 1.871,000.... — ....1,760,000 
.. .3,805,000... .6,013,000.... 191,000... 1,153,000 
...4,943,000 ...2,788,000.... 13,000.... 1,494,000 


Out of an import of 31,447,005 pounds of port was 8,757,109, out of an import of 
cotton in 1790, Britain exported 944,154 132,4SS,935 pounds. 

pounds; in 1800, the export was 4,410,610, The following table, which we extract 
out of an import of 56,010,732 pounds : in from McCulloch, brings down the amount of 
1805, the export was 804,243, out of an im- British trade in this article to 1832 : 
port of 59,682,406 pounds ; in 1810, the ox- 


imports OF COTTON INTO GREAT BRITAIN, STOCKS, PRICES, ETC. 


Total Imports 

Venrs. Great Britain. 

Pounds. 

1814. 73,728,000. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817, 

1818 . 

1819 
1820. 

1821 
1822 
1823. 

1824 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831 
1832. 


90,200,000. 
97,310,000. 
126,240 000.. 
173,940,000. 
137,592,000. 
147,576,000. 
126,420,000. 
141,510,000. 
183,700,000. 
147,420,000. 
244,360,000. 
170,520,000. 
264,330,000. 
222,750,000. 
218,324,000.. 
259,856,000.. 
280,080,000. 
270.690,000. 


Sioek in tlio Total Deliveries Amount of Average 

Ports for t Crop in Price, 

31st December. Consumption. North America. Uplands, 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. per Pound. 


. 22,272,000. 80,640,000. — 28(1. 

. 22,300,000. 85,800,000..... — .20%d. 

. 22,355,000. 88,631,000. — .1S%<1. 

. 31,034,000.108,356,000. — 20d. 

. 85,800,000.111,800,000. — 20d. 

. 88,452,000.108,804,000. — .13 %d. 

.103,458,000.125,640,000.100.000,000.17 cents. 

.106,800,000.120,420,000.1 8(y)00,000.16 “ 

. 76,362,000.144,180,000.210,000,000.16% “ 

.105,875,000.147,125,000.185,000,000.11 “ 

. 64,428,000.174,174,000.215,000,000.15 “ 

.123.90S,000.169,264,000.255,000,000.21 “ 

.100,548,000.164,640,000.350,000,000.11 “ 

.134,244,000.211,167.000.270,000,000. 9% “ 

.120,5S2,000.217,701,000.325,000,000.10% “ 

. 81,960,000.221,076,000.305,000,000.10 “ 

. 95,359,000.242,000,000.350,000,000.10 “ 

. 84,090,000.257,500.000.365,000,000. 9% “ 

. 73,560,000.259,980,000.390,000,000.10 “ 


STATEMENT OF COTTON IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


1533. is:u. 

rounds. Pounds. 

.303,650,837.326,875,425 

17,363,822. 24,461,963. 

Left for consumption.280,293,015.302,413,402. 

Average price in the United Stales in 1833, 11 cents ; in 1834, 13 cents ; 


Imported 

Exported 


jlS',55.^ 

.363,702.963 

. 32,779,734 

.330,823,229 

in 1835, 10% cents per pound. 


From 1822 to 1835, the highest quantity forent parts of the world, and the inodes of 
of cotton which France ever took in one cultivating it. The Minister of the Interior 
year from all the world, was 324,425 hags, also, at the same time, sent a circular letter 
and the lowest, 109,845 bags ; the mean ave- to the Prefects of all the departments, re- 
rageforthe whole period being about 250,000 j questing their particular attention to tho 
bags per annum. j cultivation of cotton, and informing them that 


The French, under Bonaparte, attempted 
to introduce the culture of cotton.in France. 
In 1807, a distinguished agriculturist, Mon¬ 
sieur Lasteyrie, was employed by that gov¬ 
ernment to give instructions relative to the 
culture of the cotton plant. He published a 
treatise on the subject, entitled “Du Coto- 
mer, et do sa Culture/’ in which lie gives an 
account oi'llic various kinds of cotton in dif- 


he had sent for cotton seed to Spain, Italy 
and North America, to bo distributed to the 
different departments, and offering a pro- 
mium of one franc* to every killogrammo 
(two pounds English) of cotton raised 
and cleaned rc-ady for spinning. It is 

I * A franc is about, twenty cams, making a pro- 
i mium of about tan coats for a pound of cotton. 
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understood that the experiment, if ever made, I exhibit the amount of our exports of Sea 
did not succeed. Island cotton from 1800 to 181G. We shall 

The following table, taken from Pitkin’s in another place bring down the table to the 
Statistical View of the United States, will ! present day. 


COTTON—SEA ISLAND. 



1S95 

1803 

1807 

1808 

Whither exported 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 


04,628. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Great Britain. 

.. 8,503,274. 

.6,002,617 . 

.8,728,162 . 

. 941,000 

France. 

... 150,442. 


. 168,572. 

. — 

Average price. 


30 cts. 

30 cts. 

39 cts. 


1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

Whither exported 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds. 


... 07,188. 


. 113,435. 

. 56,700 

Sweden . 

...3,023,226. 

. 202,771. 

. 19,368. 

. 1/111 


... 173,257. 


_ 

„ 


30'000. 

. 109,202. 

_ 




. 47',871. 

_ 

. 33,316 

Great Britain.. 

...2,266,505. 

.4,758,783. 


.3,838,390 




_ 




. 50,710. 

_ 



... 397,159. 


_ 

. 10,500 


... 110,444. 

. 734,739. 




. ,1,002’768. 


_ 


Europe ( generally). 

. '168,000. 

. 138,020. 

_ 

. 7,006 

Florid as. 

.... 852,461. 

.2,510^475. 

_ 

_ 52,500 

Fayal and the other Azores... 

372,769. 

. '120,512. 

_ 


Average price. 

... 25 cts. 

28 cts. 

26 cts. 

- 


1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

Whither exported 

Fouuds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Russia. 

.... 60,000. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sweden. 

.. . 667,219. 

_ 

..... 

_ 

Holland. 


_ 

. 25,953. 


Great Rritain. 


_ 

.7,010,753. . . 

.. 8,868,054 

France. 

...2,304,566. 

. 94,975. 

. '666,390. 

. 9S9.092 

Spain. 

. .. 49,300. 


„_ 

_ 

Spanish West Indies. 

.... 228,286. 

. 413,412. 

_ 

_ 

Portugal.. 

82,428. 


_ 


Europe (generally). 


_ 

. 96,765. 

. 40,430 

Floridas. 

.... 753,050. 

.2,011,951. 

. 615,901. 


Hamburg, Bremen, &c. 

_ 

_ 

. 4,189. 


Gibraltar. 

_ 

_ 


. 2,750 

Average price. 



. 31 cts. 



Note —'There was not any distinction made between the Sea Island and other Cotton, until the year 1805, 


COTTON—OTHER THAN SEA ISLAND. 



1805 

1806 

1807 

Whither exported 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 




. 272,134. 

Holland. 

.... 881,584. 

. 3,129,146. 

. 3,146,209 

Great Britain. 

.... 24,006,799. 

.18,253,840. 

.44,452,049 

Hamburg, Bremen, &c... 

.... 122,003. 

. 955,400. 

. 993,342 

France . 

.... 4,427,887. 

. 7,006,667. 

. 5,925,786 

Average price. 

. ~ . 

. 22 ets. 



1809 

1810 

1811 

Whither exported 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Russia. 

... 557,924. 

. 3,769,137. 

. 9,255,404. 



. 936,579. 

231,679.. 

fsvvp(lf»n . 

.... 9,939,934. 

. 5,234.293 . 

. 262,310.. 

Wftst. Tnriip.s . . . . 


. 168,500. 


Denmark and Norway.... 

,... 2,268,627. 

.14,484,922. 

. 722,448.. 


1809 

1810 

1811 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Holland . 

... 1,068,096. 

. 100,869 . 

_ 

Great Britain. 

...11,099,482. 

.31,413,132. 

.39,683,567. 

Hamburg, Bremen, &c ... 

... 1,067,013. 

. 976,762. 

. 1,830,288. 






... 796,496. 

_ 4,292,055 .. .. 

. 228,880. 

Smmjsh Wp.sf Tnilircs 

534,766. 

' 55,740 ... . 


Portugal. 

... 1,733,081. 

. 2,870,142. 

. — 


1808 

Pounds 


. 491,814' 
.7.051,592 
. 14,800 

.2,087.450 


20 cts. 

1812 

Pounds 

727,748 

303,068 


1812 

Pounds 

115,714 

.22,248,789 

558,150 

79,117 
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1809 

1SI0 

1811 

1812 

Whither exported 

[’(Hinds 

'Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 


3,722,280 

2.930,738 


. 0,153 

Floridas. 

1,059,293. 

.10.339,019. 

. 177,200. 


Europe (generally). 

771,800. 

. 1,922,232. 

. 800,993. 

. 99,172 

Fayal and the other Azores. 

0.139,203. 

. 4.294,091 . 

. - . 

. — 



1 




1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

'Whither exported 

rounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 


307,000 



. 92,314 



_ 

. 022,000. 


Sweden. 

2,515,215. 

. 129,100. 

. 204,899. 

. 113,799 

Swedish West Indies. 

10,909. 

_ 



Denmark and Norway. 



. 156,207. 

. 68,878 

Holland. 

202,000. 

_ 

... 5,143.510. 

. 1,913,270 

f? n*;i t Urit ;n n 




4R 1 nO 

Hamburg, firemen, &c. 

41.585. 


. 1.310,283. 

.: 1,947^050 

France.. 

7,895.782. 

. 1,50G,110. 

.19,311,753. 

.17,035,475 

Spain. 

1,015,937. 


.... 120,186. ... 

. 20,793 

Spanish West Indies. 

851,361. 


. 130,000. 


Portugal. 

1,065,774. 

. 202^336. 

. 202,858. 

. 48,848 

Madeira. 

5,2SS. 



. 1,525 

Floridas 

983,000 

.10,181,480 . 

. 3,513,280 


Europe (generally). 



_ 4,007,189 . 

. 1,660,302 






Average price. 



. 20 ets. 



Wc have brought down our subject, in 
most of its particulars, to the year 1835, 
and discover with regret that it has grown 
upon us so rapidly that wc have nearly ex¬ 
hausted the space which is reasonable to be 
occupied in a single number of our journal. 
There yet. remain ten of the most interest¬ 
ing years in relation to the cotton trade to 
be examined, (from 1836 to 1846,) and we 
have not yet touched upon that wide and 
prolific field of investigation which was to 
occupy the sixth head of our article— the 
future prospects of cotton. We are forced 
into a change of plan, and terminate the 
statistics of Wade here, to resume them in a 
future number of our journal. The subject 
will lose nothing of interest or value by the 
delay which is thus occasioned. 

Before coining to a conclusion, however, 
we will briefly explain the different varieties 
of cotton which are now brought into com¬ 
petition with that of American growth, or 
may hereafter be elevated to such competi¬ 
tion. These varieties are comprised under 
the general heads of South American, Smyr¬ 
na, Egyptian, West and East Indian cot¬ 
tons. 

South American. —The climate of this 
portion of our continent is adapted to tli£ 
cotton culture in no inconsiderable degree. 
Brazilian cottons arc in high repute in the 
markets of the world, and receive the differ¬ 
ent appellations of Pernambuco, Maranham, 
Bahia, Para, Ac. The Pernambuco is of 
the best description, and it enjoyed for a 
long period the reputation of being superior 
to any other than Sea Island or Bourbon. 
The Guiana, or Demerara, is described as a 
strong glossy wool of superior length but of 
unequal fibre, well cleaned and picked, but 
of only ordinary fineness. 

Smyrna .—This is from the Levant, and 
supplied once almost the whole demand of 


Europe. For manufacturing purposes it is 
very inferior, but answers very well, from its 
inflammable nature, for candle wicks. 

Egyptian. —About the year 1823, this cot¬ 
ton, of the long staple species, and of supe¬ 
rior fineness, began to be imported into Eu¬ 
rope. The Pacha, Mehemet Ali, revived its 
culture in Egypt after it had been suffered to 
decline for many centuries and entirely to 
fall away. The experiment having succeed¬ 
ed on a small scale, and demonstrated the 
capacity of the soil and climate, the crop 
from that time began to demand very gene¬ 
ral attention, and the consequence is, that at 
the present day it has become one of great 
importance. The bags arc scarcely more 
than half the size of those made in this 
country. The Sea Island cotton seed was 
tested in Egypt in 1827 with signal success. 
The crops are very irregular. 

West Indian. —All of the South American, 
and most of the West Indian cotton, says 
Mr. Baines, is long stapled, and is produced 
from the shrub, not the herbaceous plant. It 
is supposed that some of the first cotton 
grown there was in the island of Tobago, by 
Mr. Robley, between the years 1789 and 
1792, but in consequence of a fall in the 
price of cotton, and a rise in the price of 
sugar, that gentleman discontinued the cul¬ 
tivation of the former for that of the latter. 

East Indian. —The cotton of the East 
Indies ranges lowest in quality and value. 
It is imported in large quantities into Eu¬ 
rope, but, from want of skill in cultivation, 
and in picking, excites but little regard. 
Every effort has been made on the part of 
the British authorities to improve the quality 
of this staple, but thus far the efforts have 
been fruitless, and, although millions have 
been expended, the desired result seems no 
nearer attained than at first. The policy of 
Britain has been to build up her East at the 
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expense of her West India possessions, and 
ultimately, in the production of cotton at 
least, at the expense of the United States ; 
and, indeed, if nature did not present an in¬ 
superable obstacle, the last would have long 
since been effected, for there has been no 
w ant of capital and enterprise on her part. 

COTTON—SEA ISLAND.—This finest of 
all the varieties of cotton cultivated in the 
world, it is known, is almost exclusively the 
product of the islands which stretch along 
the coast between Charleston and Savannah. 
The Hon. Whitmarsli Seabrook,m an essay 
or memoir lately prepared upon the subject, 
as an appendix to his valuable paper some 
years ago, examines its history, cultivation, 
trade, &c. 

“ The long-staple or black-seed cotton is 
cultivated in South Carolina to the distance 
of about thirty miles from the ocean. Of 
the raw material there are three distinct 
qualities, designated in the markets as Sea 
Islands, Mains, and Santees. The first, a 
pound of the finest of which, manufactured 
into the finest lace, is now worth from 8 to 
15 guineas, and has been sold as high as 100 
guineas, is the most valuable grown in any 
part of the world for exportation. Of de¬ 
scriptions of the plant reared on the sea¬ 
shore, the number is probably much greater 
than any examinations have yet disclosed. At 
present we are acquainted with only ten or 
fifteen varieties. These are distinguishable 
by certain criteria well known to the obser¬ 
vant cultivator, but frequently the eye, un¬ 
guided by the lights of botany, is unable to 
detect a difference, until the harvest itself 
shows the existence of perhaps a very mate¬ 
rial one. Invariably, fecundity in the plant 
is counterbalanced by defectiveness in the 
quality of the fruit; on the contrary, the 
better the fibre, the smaller is the harvest. 
This is in conformity with the wisdom of 
Nature as displayed in all her works. From 
analogical reasoning alone it may indeed be 
inferred, that our continued efforts to dis¬ 
cover a plant, combining productiveness 
with superiority of staple, in as high a de¬ 
gree as these properties are separately found 
in many species of cotton, are utterly hope¬ 
less. 

“ From the time when long cotton was 
first introduced iuto this State, to within a 
recent datq, its cultivation was decidedly 
profitable. Now legal interest on the capital 
of the grower is rarely ever realized. From 
1821 to 1830 inclusive, the aggregate crop 
was 107,204,930 lbs. In the ten succeeding 
years it was only 79,041,590 lbs,, being a de¬ 
ficit of 28.253,334 lbs. The average annual 
product from 1805 to 1817, a period of nine 
years, excluding the four years of the em¬ 
bargo and the war, was greater by 797,033 
lbs. than it. has been for the last nine years, 
or since 1832. Although the number of acres 
at this time in tilth cannot with accuracy be 


stated, yet it is believed that it is at least 
one-third greater than it was in 1820, or 
twice that of 1804. Under the operation, 
therefore, of decreased and dec"eusing ex¬ 
ports, with a vast augmented population in 
every part of the world—extraordinary im¬ 
provements in machinery—greater skill and 
cheapness in spinning and weaving—lower 
duties on the importation, and the superior 
properties of the kinds at present raised, the 
value of long staple cotton is less now than 
it was thirty-five years ago. 

“ Until lately, the Sea Island crop has 
been confined exclusively to high grounds, 
as contradistinguished from the marshes. 
The sagacity and perseverance of two mem¬ 
bers of the Agricultural Society of St. John’s, 
Colleton, have been instrumental in effecting 
a change on this head, the ultimate conse¬ 
quences of which it is not easy to predict. 
There is no soil in South Carolina, if sown in 
long cotton, that will yield more money in a 
series of years, than those immense tracts 
which lie about the poiuts where the salt 
and fresh waters meet. Nearer to the ocean, 
the land is low, intersected by numerous 
small creeks, and too salt, lor immediate use. 
Above the line, the total absence of saline 
ingredients renders the ground fitter for 
grain, especially rice, than cotton. Of the 
kind just noticed, there are thousands of 
acres in the parishes washed by the Atlan¬ 
tic, which to their owners are now barren 
wastes. This is the great prairie region of 
the lower country, capable of itself, from its 
inexhaustible fertility, of producing as much 
fine cotton as the demands of trade will pro¬ 
bably require for a quarter of a century. As 
these marshes are very level, numerous ditch¬ 
es are required. If this work be faithfully 
done, such is the richness of the soil, that 
whether grown on beds or not, the crop, 
even the first year, will abundantly repay 
the labors of the cultivator. 

“ Within three years, other agents than 
that of human power have been resorted to 
in separating the seed from cotton. At this 
time a few planters stiil depend on the com¬ 
mon treadle-gin, but the propeller is steam ; 
others use another machine, distinguishable 
from the foot-gin chiefly in the length of the 
roller, to which, steam or horse-power is ap¬ 
plied. The former produces only about twice 
the quantity of cotton as the treadle gin when 
the human foot is employed. Its advantages, 
therefore, when the outlay and incidental ex¬ 
penses are brought to view, are inconsidera¬ 
ble. The latter gives generally about 200 
lbs. per day. On the debit side the items do 
not subtract materially from the interest of 
the capital employed. The objections to 
Farris’ gin are : first, that it works irregu¬ 
larly, and that unless the adjustment of the 
parts to the whole be entirely true, no calcu¬ 
lations as to its performance can be made; 
and, secondly, that from the rapidity of the 
motion, which, for a profitable daily yield, 
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must be kept up, the staple of the cotton is 
injured. The first disadvantage is undeniably 
a strong one, but thfc last is at least problem¬ 
atical. Steam applied to Farris’ gin has so 
far afforded more satisfaction than any other 
scheme of accomplishing the object of the 
planter yet tried. It is, however, certain, 
that a machine for detaching the seed from 
Sea Island cotton, without impairing some of 
its valuable properties, is still a desideratum; 
and as large expenditures of money and la¬ 
bor have been fruitlessly made iti this and 
other countries to attain an end so desirable 
to the grower, the task may be pronounced 
embarrassing and full of difficulties. If, nev¬ 
ertheless, the labor of ginning cotlon cannot 
be essentially abridged, mechanical aid could 
and ought to be made subservient to the pre¬ 
paring of it for the gin, for the bag, and for 
packing it. In reference to the last operation, 
why is not the screw used ? This mechanical 
agent is equal to the power of about twenty 
men ; in other words, with one boy and a 
mule, it can do in a day as much as twenty 
men can accomplish in the same time with 
the pestle. As the pressure of the screw is 
equal and regular, no damage whatever to 
the staple can ensue, from its action; on the 
contrary, the repeated blows of the pestle, 
always of a wedge-like shape, must in some 
degree operate injuriously. As it is believed 
that the ship-owners give a decided prefer¬ 
ence to the square over the round bale, if 
there be no weighty objections on the part of 
the manufacturer, which can easily be ascer¬ 
tained, the planter would consult iiis interest 
by substituting the screw for the present 
clumsy instrument for packing cotton.” 


EXPORTS SEA ISLAND COTTON, FROM 1805 TO 1842. 


Yenr 

1805.. .. 

1806.. .. 

1807.. .. 

1808.. .. 


Quantity 

...8,787,659 lbs. 

...6,096,082 

...8,926,011 

... 949,051—Embargo. 

1809.. .. 

1810.. .. 
1811.... 
1812.... 

1813.. .. 

1814.. .. 

1815.. .. 

1816.. .. 

1817.. .. 

1818.. .. 
1819.... 


.. .8,664,213 
...8,604,078 
.. .8,029,576 
.. .4,367,806—War, 
...4,131,849 ) w 
...2,520,388 j Wdr ’ 
....7,449,951 
... 9,900,326 
....8,101,880 
...3,080,838) - m 

.. .3,442,186 > o 1 ,™ 111 ,. 

1820.... 


...6,020,101 ) v 

j. 

Year 

Quantity 

Price 

Average 

1821.... 

....11,344,066... 

..1214 to 30d. 

.2 Hid. 

1822.... 

....11,250,635... 

..10 to 28d. 

.19 

1823 ... 

...12,136,688... 

..11 to 24d. 

.1714 

163* 

1824.... 

.... 9,525,722... 

..11 11 to 27 d . 

1825.... 

.... 9,655,278... 

..15 to 42d .... 

2814 

1826.... 

.... 5,972,852... 

..10 tc30d. 

.20 

1827 ... 

....15,140,798... 

....11,288,419... 

.. 991 to 20d. 

.149.1 

1828.... 

. 10 to 22d. 

.10 

1829.... 

....12,833,307... 
.... 8,147,165... 

..9 to 21d... 

.15 

1830.... 

..113* to 20d. 

.16 

1831.... 

.... 8,311,762... 

.. 914 to 18d. 

.133* 

1832... 

.... 8,743,373... 

.. 914 to 18d. 

139.1 

1833.... 

....11,142,987... 

..1014 to 22d. 

1611 

1834 .... 

.... 8,085,935.. 

..1314 to 2Gd . 

109.1 

1835.... 

.... 7.752,736... 

..14 to 33d. 

2414 


1806 . 8,554,419.14 to iUitf. 

1837 . 5,286,340.12 to40d. 

1838 . 7,286,340 

1S39. 5,107,404 

1840 . 8,770,669 

1841 . 6,400,000—20,000 bags, at 320 lbs. each. 

COTTON PLANTERS’ CONVEN¬ 
TION.— Statistics of Production and 
Consumption of the Cotton Plant, and 
now the Planters should combine in 
their own defence. —As requested, we 
cheerfully publish the able address of the 
Committee of Florida Cotton Planters. We 
aiTrcc entirely as to the importance of a con¬ 
vention of the Planters of the South, and have 
always advocated such a convention. It would 
effect much good in many ways, though wc are 
not yet prepared tc say how far the plan we 
now publish may be practicable or achieve 
the desired results. We are inclined to doubt. 

At a meeting of Planters, convened at 
the Court-House in the city of Tallahassee, 
Col. Robert Butler was called to the chair, 
and, after a brief explanation of the objects 
of the meeting, Col. John Parkhill and Dr. 
G. W. Holland, were appointed Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, and B. F. Alien requested to act as 
Secretary. 

On motion, a committee of five, consisting 
of James E. Broome, Edward Houstoun, T. 
K. Leonard, Richard Hayward and Geo. 
Whitfield, were appointed by the Chair, to 
present business to the meeting. 

The committee retired for a few moments, 
and through their chairman, James E. 
Broome, submitted to the meeting the follow¬ 
ing report and resolutions :— 

Your Committee have had under considera¬ 
tion the subject of a Cotton Planters’ Con¬ 
vention, and beg leave to submit the follow¬ 
ing report:— 

There is, perhaps, no interest in the world 
surrounded with so many difficulties or su >- 
jeet to so many disasters, as the cotton-plant¬ 
ing interest. The great irregularity in the 
production, caused by the seasons, and the 
appearance or non-appearance of numerous 
enemies peculiar to this plant, produces fluc¬ 
tuations in the price, such as appear to visit 
no other great interest. Whether these fluc¬ 
tuations are necessarily incident to the pro¬ 
duction and sale of this staple, appears to he 
a question which has, as yet, engaged a very 
small share of the planter’s attention. How 
far the difficulties which surround us are at¬ 
tributable to over-production, or to irregular 
production ; or how far they result from mak¬ 
ing our controlling markets too far from our 
own gin-houses, or how far a remedy for our 
evils might he supplied by a judicious concert 
of action among planters, are all questions in 
which we seem to feel but little concern. 
These, and many others connected with this 
subject, might, as your committee believe, 
be investigated with great benefit; and such 
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a labor would be peculiarly appropriate to a 
Cotton Planters’ Convention. 

Having met for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of calling on our cotton-plant¬ 
ing brethren to meet us in convention, it is, 
perhaps, proper that your committee should 
present the reasons which induce thorn to 
advocate such a call. These will require, 
to some extent, an examination of the 
causes of our difficulties and the possi¬ 
bility of applying a remedy. In this exami¬ 
nation, the first question which presents it¬ 
self for our consideration, is the question of 
over-production. 

The depression in price to which we are i 

Production. 

Average from 1625 to 1830. 

“ 1830 to 1835. 

“ 1835 to 1840. 

“ 1840 to 1845. 

“ 1845 to 1850. 

9,592,000 

These results, multiplied by five, will show 
that the whole production in twenty-five 
years, has been 49,760,000 bales, and that 
the consumption in the same time, has been 
49,765,000 bales, or an excess over the pro¬ 
duction of 5,000 bales, or 200 bales per an¬ 
num. How much greater the consumption 
would have been had the raw material been 
furnished in increased quantity, your com¬ 
mittee will not conjecture. Enough is shown 
by the facts to establish an important point 
—that the extent of consumption up to this 
time, has been controlled by the extent of 
production, and we must, therefore, look to 
other causes for the ruinous depressions in 
price, to which we have so often submitted. 

The second point requiring investigation, 
is the capacity of the world, for ovqr-produc- 
tion. To this, your committee concede there 
cannot be a definite answer given; they in¬ 
cline, however, strongly to the opinion, that 
at fair prices, and with proper organization 
on the part of the American cotton planters, 
the capacity for over-production does not, 
and never can exist. 

The extraordinary increase in the produc¬ 
tion of the world in five years, from 1840 to 
1845, averaging 642,000 bales per annum, 
caused a regular increase in the stock of raw 
material left on hand in Europe at the close 
of each year, until, on the 31st of December, 
1815, it had reached 1,221,000 bales, esti¬ 
mated as sufficient for twenty-six weeks’ con¬ 
sumption. The average increased produc¬ 
tion in the United States for the next four 
years (embracing the crops of 1845 and 
1848), was 117.000 bales per annum; and 
yet on the 31st of December, 1849, the stock 
on hand in Europe was reduced to 646,000 
bales, estimated as sufficient for only thirteen 
weeks’ consumption. The crops of 1849 

9 


forced so often to submit, are attributed, ge¬ 
nerally to over-production. To ascertain 
whether this has been the cause, aggregates 
must be looked to, and not the relative pro¬ 
duction and consumption of any single year. 
For the purpose of testing this matter, your 
committee have gone back as far as the year 
1825, and find that up to the year 1850, the 
production has not exceeded the consump¬ 
tion. On this subject, they present the fol¬ 
lowing table, in which is shown the average 
annual production and annual average con¬ 
sumption of the world, for each period of five 
years, from 1825 to 1850 : 


Consimption. 

.1,187,000 bales per annum. 
.1,540,000 “ 

.1,943,000. «* 

.2,414,000 “ 

..2,869,000 “ 

9,953,000 . 

and 1850, not equaling the average con¬ 
sumption of the last five years, it may be safe¬ 
ly asserted that the consumption is now being 
limited and curtailed by a short supply of the 
raw material. To sustain this view of the case 
we make an extract from a document read in 
1850, by one of the Secretaries of the Board 
of Trade, before the British Association at 
Edinburgh. “ Great Britain now is, and for 
many years has been dependent, not at all up¬ 
on the good-will of the citizens of the United 
States to sell their produce to, us, but very 
much upon the influence of seasons, for the 
means of setting to work .that large proportion 
of its population which depends upon the cot¬ 
ton manufacture for the feeding ofthemselves 
and their families. In the present condition 
of our cotton trade, any serious falling off in 
the amount of the cotton crop in the United 
States, necessarily abridges the means of la¬ 
boring among our Lancashire and Lanark¬ 
shire spinners and weavers. Such a falling 
off is, in any year, likely to occur. We have 
felt its influence twice within the last few 
years, and are at this time suffering under it, 
and are threatened with another adverse sea¬ 
son, the effect of which must be to deprive 
of employment a large proportion of those 
spinners and weavers whose labor is bestow¬ 
ed on the preparation of coarse goods.” * * 

“ Our supply of cotton has hitherto been 
drawn in very fluctuating proportions from 
British India, Brazil, Egypt, our West India 
Colonies, and the United States of America. 
From this last-named country, the quantities 
were, for a long series of years, in a continual 
condition of increase. From Brazil, our impor¬ 
tations have sensibly lessened, without any 
reasonable prospect of future increase. From 
Egypt, the quantities fluctuate violently, and 
depend greatly upon causes not falling with- 


, 1,231,000 bales per annnum. 
.1,450,000 “ 

,1,919,000 “ 

.2,561,000 “ 

.2,791,000 “ 
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in ordinary commercial considerations. In 
the British West Indies, the cultivation of 
cotton has for some time ceased to form a 
regular branch of industry, and it is hardly 
to be expected that, having thus ceased to 
be profitable when prices in Europe were 
uniformly at a higher level than they have 
been now for a long series of years, the cul¬ 
ture to any important extent will be resumed 
in these Colonies. From British India, the 
quantities received depend upon a different 
set of circumstances, but of such a nature 
as to forbid any very sanguine hope of great 
and permanent increase in the shipments.” 
After continuing the argument at some 
length, attention is called to the immense in¬ 
creased consumption of their cotton mills, 
showing that in 1800, they consumed 56,- 
010,732 lbs., and in 1849, 775,468,008 lbs., 
and remark: “ It is by no means improbable 
that the consumption during the last nine 
years would have gone forward at a constant¬ 
ly accelerated pace, so that it would by this 
time have gone beyond 1,000,000,000 pounds 
in the year, but for the check given to it in 
1847, and in the present year, through in¬ 
sufficiency in the supply of thp raw material.” 
* * * u This increase has been concur¬ 

rent with, and mainly caused by, a continu¬ 
al reduction in the price of cotton.” * * 

“ On the other hand, the continual fall in the 
price has acted as a stimulus on the pro¬ 
ducers (American), who have hitherto made 
up, in general, by the extent of their cultiva¬ 
tion, for the diminished price of their crops.” 
Thus it is seen that increased supplies are 
greatly wanted, but their experience is, that 
the surest means of stimulating production 
in the United States, is to reduce the price. 
Your committee might furnish many author¬ 
ities to show, that in Great Britain, the great 
head of manufacturing industry, the idea 
that markets may not be found for all the 
cotton goods she can procure the raw mate¬ 
rial to produce, has long since been abandon¬ 
ed. Even the government is alarmed at the 
prospect of their industry being seriously 
checked, not for the want of customers, but 
for the want of cotton. The most powerful 
efforts have been made, and are still being 
made, to stimulate the production of cotton 
in every country where there is hope of suc¬ 
cess. How far they have succeeded may be 
inferred from the fact, that in five years pre¬ 
ceding 1850, the production in India and 
Brazil declined sixteen per cent., and in the 
same time the supplies of Surat and Madras 
declined twenty-four per cent. Thus it will 
be seen that, notwithstanding the extraordi¬ 
nary efforts made to stimulate production in 
every quarter, the United States is the only 
country that has continued to furnish in¬ 
creased supplies. But the character of our 
increase for the last twenty years, must give 
small consolation to those who apprehend 


difficulties from a short supply of raw cotton. 
Our per cent, increase has been regularly and 
rapidly diminishing, as is shown from, the 
following table, the data of which we take 
from Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, a work 
of high commercial character: 

Total. Per annum. 

Increasedper cent in 20 years.. 177.....or 8 85-100 

“ “ 15 “ ..119.or 7 60-000 

“ “ 10 “ ..58.or 5 95-000 

“ “ 5 “ ..15.or 3 

Thus it is seen that the per cent, increase 
in American cotton has been rapidly declin¬ 
ing, until we are now down to three per 
cent, per annum. Not so, however, with 
American consumption—that is increased in 
the same time, more than nine per cent, per 
annum. The per cent, increased production 
in the world, for the last five years, is down 
to an average of 1 80-100 per annum ; while 
the per cent, increase in consumption has 
been 3 80-100 per annum; and leaving out 
England, France, and the United States, the 
increase in the balance of the world has been 
46 per cent., or more than nine per cent, 
per annum. This state of things cannot 
continue ; the rate of production must be in¬ 
creased, or the rate of consumption dimin¬ 
ished—the equilibrium will be found. 

These calculations show, that the area for 
the consumption of cotton goods is enlarging 
—that the vast and yet unsupplied popula¬ 
tion of the earth are rapidly maturing a com¬ 
petition, which, without greatly augmented 
supplies of the raw material, will at no dis¬ 
tant day , be seriously felt by the manufactu¬ 
rers and consumers of England, France, and 
the United States. The commerce of every 
civilized nation is opening new markets, and 
enlarging old ones for our benefit. To what 
extent now markets already found have been 
supplied, compared with their wants, or how 
many others are yet tc be opened and sup¬ 
plied, your committee have no means of as¬ 
certaining ; but an inference may be drawn 
from the fact, that the largest five years’ 
average production the world has yet furnish¬ 
ed, is 2,791,000 bales per annum. That of 
these, England, France, and the United 
States require for their consumption, from 
2,000,000 to 2,200,000 bales; leaving not 
more than one-fourth of the annual product 
to supply the balance of the world, with a 
population, probably ten times as large as 
their own. Under such circumstances, it may 
reasonably be supposed, that with fair aver¬ 
age prices, markets will be found for all the 
cotton which we now have, or ever will have, 
the ability to produce. 

Having now shown that there has been no 
over-production, in the aggregate, and that 
there is no reasonable probability that there 
ever will be, your committee will attempt to 
show the effects of irregular production on 
prices and consumption. Here, your com- 
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mittee believe, may be found the source of 
nearly all the fluctuations to which this great 
interest has been subjected. To illustrate 
the effects of irregular production, three sim¬ 
ple suppositions will be used, remarking that 
extreme cases are selected, and a single year 
used to establish a principle where, in prac¬ 
tice, several may be required. Suppose that 
the crop of 1851 should be 3,000,000 bales— 
that to manufacture these, $300,000,000 of 
capital must be invested, and 3,000,000 oper¬ 
atives employed—suppose the capital and 
operative furnished, the crop manufactured, 
sold, and consumed. Then suppose the year 
1852 yields only 2,000,000 bales ; to manu¬ 
facture these, only two-thirds of this capital 
and two-thirds of these operatives are neces¬ 
sary. What is to become of the other one- 
third of each 1 To retain their position, short- 
time is resorted to, and this, it is found, 
starves the operatives and destroys the divi¬ 
dend on the capital. Then fine numbers 
only are spun; these are found to be unsale¬ 
able, and give an unhealthy character to the 
manufacturing business. These palliatives 
fail, as they always must, and the equilibrium 
is restored by driving out one-third of the 
capital and labor, to seek employment in 
other pursuits, promising more stability. 

Then suppose the year 1853 furnishes 
another crop of 3,000,000 bales. What is to 
be done with it 1 The capital remaining is 
only sufficient to manufacture 2,000,000, and 
without manufacturing, it cannot be con¬ 
sumed. The result is inevitable—the crop 
sells for a trifle, and, at the close of the year, 
there is a surplus of 1,000.000 bales in ex¬ 
cess of the usual supply, and this, perhaps, 
to be increased by a good crop in 1854. 

Under such circumstances, speculators 
seeing no prospect of improvement withdraw 
from the market—the manufacturer is left 
without competition, and fixes the prices to 
suit himself—the planter becomes dis¬ 
couraged, and forces his cotton off at any¬ 
thing that is offered—unites in the general 
cry, that the production is immeasurably in 
advance of the consumption—vies with the 
manufacturer in fixing the impression and 
making it universal, that large supplies and 
low prices are inevitable for all time to come. 
This impression being fixed, capital flows in 
rapidly, new factories go up in all directions, 
old ones are enlarged and improved, trade in 
Manchester becomes healthy, new and ex¬ 
tensive markets are found for the consump¬ 
tion of cotton goods, and in a few years, to 
the utter astonishment of all the world, it is 
found that the picture has been reversed— 
that an unprecedented increase in the con¬ 
sumption has taken place—the surplus is all 
gone—prices move upward—a short crop is 
made, and capital is again driven out, to be 
invited back, by the same process, after 
another long period of depression in prices. 


These, your committee believe, are the 
natural results of irregular production; and 
were it possible to obtain such concert of 
action among planters as would reduce the 
annual crop one-half, the same principles 
would govern, and the same results be ob¬ 
tained ultimately. 

If it be true, as your committee have sup¬ 
posed, and as a careful examination of the 
production, consumption and stock remain¬ 
ing on hand for 25 years past, they think 
will abundantly show, that our difficulties 
have not been attributable to over-produc¬ 
tion, but to irregular production, then is it 
not important that we should apply the 
remedy, if there is one 1 Irregular produc¬ 
tion, it is conceded, cannot be prevented, but 
your committee think that organized concert 
of action will control its effects. By way of 
illustration, suppose that the year 1851 
yields 3,000,000 bales, and that it is definite¬ 
ly ascertained that the capital employed is 
only sufficient to manufacture 2,500,000 o; 
these ; now, in the ordinary course of trade, 
the eflects of irregular production would be 
shown by great depression in price. But 
suppose the planters refuse to send the 
crop forward to any greater extent than is 
actually sufficient to supply the demand for 
consumption, and retain under their own 
sheds the other 500,000 bales; such a course 
would secure them fair prices for the amount 
sold, and control the natural eflects of irreg¬ 
ular production for that year. Then suppose 
the year 1752 furnishes only 2,000,000 bales ; 
the ordinary effect of this, as has been shown, 
would be to drive capital out of the manufac¬ 
turing business, and lay the foundation for 
subsequent low prices. This would be con¬ 
trolled, by adding the 500,000 bales retained 
from the crop of 1851, supplying the manu¬ 
facturers’ demand, securing good prices for 
both crops, and preventing the derangement 
which would have resulted from a withdraw¬ 
al of manufacturing capital. Thus the prin¬ 
ciple might be run through any number of 
years, and admitting that there is no aggre¬ 
gate over-production, every crop would 
bring a fair price, because oflered only in 
quantities sufficient to supply the demand. 
Such a system as this would protect us 
against the consequences of irregular pro¬ 
duction, but it can never be carried into 
effect by individual action. There are no 
means of procuring the necessary concert, to 
say nothing of other insuperable obstacles. 

If we would do anything certainly and ef¬ 
fectively, we must organize a Cotton Plant¬ 
er’s Association. This should be chartered 
by the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida, with a 
capital of least $20,000,000, to be increased 
in the amount, as the wants of the business 
might require. The Association should erect 
or purchase extensive warehouses in Charles- 
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ton, Savannah, Mobile, New-Orleans, Apala¬ 
chicola, and St. Marks, and establish at each 
of these points a regular commission busi¬ 
ness, with a view to the storage and sale of 
the entire crop of the United States. 

For the purpose of securing to themselves 
the whole cotton commission business, they 
should establish a minimum price, which, 
for the purposes of this argument we will fix 
at 10 to 12 1-2 cents, according to quality 
and location, and averaging, say 11 cents per 
pound. This should be guaranteed to all 
their regular customers, and to all parties 
holding cotton purchased of them, so long as 
the said cotton remained in their warehouses. 
The world should have notice that, whenever 
the cotton offering was not wanted by others, 
at or above the minimum fixed, it would be 
wanted by the Association ; that, when 
once purchased, it would never be re-sold, 
until taken at cost, adding storage, insur¬ 
ance, interest on the investment, with a com¬ 
mission for purchasing, and another for 
selling. This accumulation of charges would 
induce the manufacturers to take their sup¬ 
plies before the company would be required 
to take any ; nor is it, indeed, likely that 
they would ever be purchasers to any large 
extent. Under such a system the planter would 
not crowd the market with cotton, as is now 
the case, and speculators at the minimum price 
would purchase freely, and hold with confi¬ 
dence. 

Another inducement for such an organiza¬ 
tion may be found in its capacity for increas¬ 
ing the consumption, provided the raw 
material is furnished. The bagging and 
rope necessary for packing a crop of2,500,000 
bales, would require about 56,000,000pounds, 
or about 100,000 bales, of the most inferior 
part of the crop. This would be 4 per cent, 
of the entire yield. To insure this large in¬ 
crease in the consumption of the United 
States, it would only be necessary to erect the 
machinery for manufacturing these articles 
—sell them at a trifle above the cost of pro¬ 
duction, and discriminate in the minimum 
price fixed, to such extent as might be found 
necessary, against cotton packed in any other 
material. This would insure the packing of 
the entire crop in our own staple, and provide 
for the employment of a considerable amount 
of labor in manufacturing the bagging and 
rope necessary. But this is not the only 
increase to be effected in the consumption ; 
the guarantee which the manufacturer every¬ 
where would have, incidentally, that his 
goods, 'when made, could never be brought 
into competition with goods made from cot¬ 
ton. at lower prices than his own, would in¬ 
duce the production of a larger proportion of 
coarse numbers—feeling that there could be 
no risk in stocking himself heavily, spindles 
would not be stopped or short-time resorted 
to, because orders were not in hand for work 


ahead—the manufacturing business would be 
characterized by greater regularity, and con¬ 
ducted with greater confidence—the supplies 
of goods would be better, and the consump¬ 
tion larger. Another inducement, for such 
an organization is the great saving of expense 
in getting our cotton into the hands of the 
manufacturers. 

The Liverpool market governs the Ameri¬ 
can market; and it matters not where the 
planter sells his cotton, ho sells in reference to 
what is the supposed net value in Liverpool; 
and the difference between the price in our 
own sea-ports and the price in Liverpool, is 
the measure of charges aud expenses paid by 
deductions from the price of the crop when 
sold. Taking the period of ten years, from 
1840 to 1850, it is found that the average 
price in Liverpool was 2 95-100 cents per 
pound higher than the average during the 
same time in the sea-ports of the United 
States. Taking this as a measure of charges 
and expenses, and estimating our production 
for the next ten years at 2,500,000 bales, of 
500 lbs. each, and the expenses may be 
stated thus : 

1,250,000,000 lbs. at 2 95-100 

cents per lb .$36,875,000 

Add storage in American sea¬ 
ports averaging 3 months, 
at 50 cents per bale on 

2,500,000. $1,250,000 

Drayage on do. at 10- 250,000 

Mending do. at 5. 125,000 

Brokerage, extra labor, 

at 15. 365,000 

Commission on sales at $55 

per bale at 2% per cent_ 3,437,500 

- 5,437,500 

$42,312,500 

Thus it is shown that, exclusive of charges 
in interior towns, the expenses paid by the 
planter on a crop of the size supposed would 
be over $42,000,000, or nearly $17 per bale, 
and this, too, so far as the larger item is 
concerned, on a range of prices of only 7 
cents and 7 mills in the American ports. 

Flow far these expenses may be reduced 
by concentrating our business in our own 
ports, and bringing the manufacturer to our 
own warehouses for his supplies, and thus 
dispensing with intermediate markets, and 
intermediate agents, may be seen by refer¬ 
ence to the following table : 

Total charges now paid on 

1,250,000 lbs.$42,312,500 

Deduct for necessary charges, as follows: 

For charges in Southern sea¬ 
ports, as per above table.. .$5,437,500 
For freight from Southern 
ports to manufacturer’s re¬ 
ceiving ports, on 1,250,000,- 

000 lbs., at 3 4c . 9,375,000 

Marine insurance on do, at 
$60 per bale at 1 per cent.. 1,500,000 
Small incidental charges, at 

40 cents per bale. 1,000,000 

- 17,312,500 

$25,000,000 
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Leaving a balance of $25,000,000, which, 
if these estimates are correct, must constitute 
an unnecessary charge on the cotton planter, 
and might be saved by transacting our 
business with the manufacturer at our own 
warehouses. That the organization of such 
an association as your committee have sug¬ 
gested, would effect such a revolution in the 
cotton trade, they think may be shown. So 
long as the cotton remains in their ware¬ 
houses, it would be under a guarantee that 
it should bring a certain and fair price ; the 
benefit of this would be lost as soon as it 
was removed. Under such circumstances, 
who would ship it 1 Would the planter or 
speculator remove a bale ? What would be 
the inducement'? Such removal would not 
only forfeit the guarantee, but render it cer¬ 
tain that the cotton must reach the manufac¬ 
turer with an accumulation of unnecessary 
charges, by which the net price would be re¬ 
duced. With strong inducements, therefore, 
for its remaining, and a certainty of loss on 
its removal, scarcely a bale would go except 
to the manufacturer’s order. Effect such a 
revolution, and Liverpool would no longer be 
the great cotton market of the world, and 
govern prices for us—our own Southern 
ports would become the manufacturer’s mar¬ 
ket—our own merchants would be their pur¬ 
chasing agents—we should learn to do our 
own business, keep our means at home, and 
this would bring the commerce of all nations 
to our ports—the gold and produce of al! 
would be brought to our cities to exchange 
for our cotton. We should become the great 
importing as well as exporting section of the 
country. Business would invite capital and 
population—our property would be greatly 
enhanced in value—we should be indepen¬ 
dent of all sections and countries, while all 
would be tributary to us. In conclusion, 
your committee will ask, can the necessary 
capital be raised 1 Why not ? Eight dollars 
per bale on the production of a single year 
would be sufficient, while they have at¬ 
tempted to show that ten dollars per bale, 
per annum, would be saved in expenses, and 
there can be no doubt that a similar sum 
would be received by increased price. If so, 
fifty millions dollars a year would be added 
to the cotton planters’ income. This benefit 
wouid be common to ail, and is deemed suffi¬ 
cient to justify the subscription of $20,000,- 
000, even if so much would be necessarily 
sunk in the operation. But your committee can 
see no reason why the capital should be lost. 
On the other hand, the cotton commissions, 
&c., have been estimated to be worth in the 
sea-ports $5,437,500—the interest on the 
capital would be equal to at least $1,000,000 
more, making $0,437,500, while the back 
storage, receiving and forwarding, commis¬ 
sions on consignments of other produce, and 
on vessels, with a great variety of smaller 


matters, would hardly fail to pay the ex¬ 
penses of conducting the business, leaving 
the interest and cotton commission business 
as a dividend of nearly thirty-three per cent, 
per annum to the stockholders. 

Your committee have thus considered, as 
far as their means of investigation have al¬ 
lowed them, the questions ofover-production; 
and our capacity for over-production, the in¬ 
fluence of irregular production, and the pos¬ 
sibility of controlling its effects, our ability 
to increase the consumption, improve the 
price, and save a large portion of the annual 
charges and expenses now paid. They have 
confined themselves to the discussion of a 
single plan or system of production, not 
doubting that there are others, aud perhaps, 
better ones, which will be presented, should 
a convention of cotton planters be assembled. 
Accompanying this report they present the 
following resolutions for the consideration 
of the meeting : 

Resolved,, That the great irregularity, and 
continued tendency to reduction of the price 
of our great Southern staple, are evils which 
require investigation, and the application of 
a remedy, if one can be found. 

Resolved , That in the opinion of this meet¬ 
ing, nothing is likely to be accomplished for 
the benefit of interest, without a reasonable 
amount of concert of action among cotton 
planters. 

Resolved, That with a view to obtaining 
such concert of action, we respectfuliy call 
on the cotton planters of the Southern states 
to assemble in Convention at Macon, Georgia, 
on Monday, 27th day of October next, or at 
such other time and place as may be most 
convenient to a majority of those who may 
desire to be represented, and that this meet¬ 
ing appoint delegates to the same. 

On motion of Judge Brevard, the Report 
was received, and the resolutions taken up 
seriatim, and unanimously adopted. 

General Whitfield then ottered the follow¬ 
ing resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this meet¬ 
ing prepare copies of the foregoing Report 
and Resolutions, and ask publication of the 
same in De Bow’s Review, tlie Agricultural 
papers of the South, and the papers of the 
city of Tallahassee. 

On motion of Mr., Houstoun, it was then 
unanimously 

Resolved, That we form ourselves into a 
Cotton Haulers’ Association, to be culled 
the Central Association of the Cotton Plant¬ 
ers of Florida. 

The following gentlemen were then ap¬ 
pointed Delegates to attend the Planters’ 
Convention, to be held in the city of Macon, 
Georgia, on Monday, the 27th Oct. next: 

John S. Shepherd, James E. Broome, 
Benj. Chaires, George Whitfield, George 
Galphin, T. W. Brevard, Edward Hous- 
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toun, W. D. Moseley, R. K. Call. W. 
M. Maxwell. F. Chairs, T. K. Leonard, 
Eliiah Johnson, N. L. Thompson, G. W. 
Holland, John J. Maxwell, W. H. Bur¬ 
roughs, G. A. Croome, Alex. Cromartie, 
Richard H. Bradford, Edward Bradford, 
John Branch, Charles Bannennan, R. \V. 
Williams, J. S. Maxwell, Green Clmires, 
Henry B. Ware, W. L. Thompson, James 
L. Hart, Thomas Laversnge, George T. 
Wr-rd, Jo. Clmires, Jesse Everett, John Ca¬ 
son, Kenneth Bembry, Wm. Lester, Richard 
Whitaker, E. M. Garnett, R, II. Hull, Richard 
Van Brunt. 

The officers of the meeting were, on mo¬ 
tion, added to the number of delegates above 
designated. 

A committee of three, consisting of Edward 
Houstoun, James E. Broome and Theodore 
Brevard, were then appointed, to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws, for the government 
of said association, to be reported to their 
next meeting. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned, to meet 
again on Saturday, at 10 o’clock. 

ROBERT BUTLER, President. 
John Pakkhill, ) 1T . „ 7 , 

G. W. Hoi., .and, \ 

B. B. Allen, Secretary. 


COTTON PLANTERS’ CONVENTION— 
Examination of the above Repoht. —The 
Convention of Cotton Planters, recently held 
in Macon, Georgia, as a substitute for the re¬ 
port of its Committee of twenty-one, adopted 
a printed pamphlet, purporting to be a report 
made to a meeting previously held in Talla¬ 
hassee, Florida, and containing what has been 
denominated “ The Florida Scheme.” 

More than two hundred names were regis¬ 
tered, as members of the Macon Convention ; 
but the question of adopting the substitute 
was forced upon the meeting, when there 
were not forty members present. The sub¬ 
stitute, therefore, is not a fair expression of 
the views of the Convention; and deeming 
it calculated to do injury, I ask permission 
to state some of my objections; and I doit 
in the hope that some practical plan will be 
presented by the next Convention of Colton 
Planters. 

In reviewing the pamphlet, I will suppose 
its figures to be correct; although on this 
head [ have no certain information. 

The fitst thing which presents itself is the 
Irish Bull, “ That the consumption of cotton 
has exceeded its production but let this 
pass. The next of its bold assertions is, that 
“ the extent of consumption up to this time, 
has been controlled by the extent of pro¬ 
duction.” And this is asserted in the face 
of the admitted fact, that at the close of every 
year, a large surplus of cotton has remained 
in the hands of the sellers, which was not 
wanted by the manufacturers—a surplus 
amounting, at one time, to 1,221,000 bales; 


and at last dates amounting to 646,000 bales. 
No one will say that the Manchester or 
American manufacturers have at any time 
stopped their spindles, “ worked short time,” 
or “spun fine,” because of short supplies of 
die raw material. When those measures 
were resorted to, it was because of limited 
demand for their goods; or, as the means of 
depressing the price of cotton. Where, then, 
are the evidences that “ the consumption of 
cotton up to this time, has been limited by 
its production?” The quotation from a paper, 
read in 1850 before the British Association 
at Edinburgh, is entitled to the same credit, 
and no more, that would be given to the 
opinion of any gentleman not concerned in 
the manufacture of cotton. The paper gives 
no facts in support of its assertions ; and in 
the pamphlet under review, we have suffi¬ 
cient evidence, that after laborious investiga¬ 
tions of the same subject, a gentleman of con¬ 
siderable talent may fall into great mistakes. 
Tt is to be remarked, too, that the writer 
whose opinion is quoted, was urging upon 
the Association the favored policy of the Bri¬ 
tish Government and British manufacturers, 
of stimulating the production of cotton else¬ 
where, so as to render that country inde¬ 
pendent of this for its supplies of this all-im¬ 
portant article. None but one infatuated with 
some favorite theory, and heedless of facts, 
can say, that, “up to this time, the manufac¬ 
ture and consumption of cotton have been lim¬ 
ited by its scanty production.” It may come 
to pass at some future day, that we cannot 
produce as much cotton as the manufacturers 
may want; but it will be well to await the 
event, or its near approach, before under¬ 
taking to provide for it. Meanwhile, our 
danger is from the opposite quarter ; and the 
object for which the Convention was called, 
was to devise correctives for ihe low prices 
apprehended from an expected large crop. 

In each of his speeches, the author of the 
pamphlet told the Convention, that after sup¬ 
plying the wants of Great Britain, France 
and the United States our largest, crop would 
not furnish the rest of the world with half a 
pound of cotton each, for the clothing of its 
nine hundred millions of inhabitants. Alas! 
for the poor wretches, who, under this pri¬ 
vation, must be shivering with cold, or blis¬ 
tering under tropical suns! How can human 
beings live under such privation ? The 
speaker, however, had forgotten, that other 
nations, than ourselves, are producers of cot¬ 
ton. "People are clothed with it in China, 
Hindoostan, Japan, Persia. Africa, and other 
parts of the world ; and long before the first 
halo of cotton was grown in the United 
.Stales, our slaves were clothed with coarse 
cotton cloth, imported from the East Indies. 
We know, too, that cottons are annually im¬ 
ported into Europe from other countries than 
the United States; and may reasonably infer, 
that their exports consist of the surplus of 
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their crops, above the wants of their own 
people. 

It is unnecessary to waste words upon the 
array of figures employed in page 4 of the 
pamphlet, to show the effects of irregular 
production on prices and consumption. The 
figures employed are assumed to prove a 
theory ; but are in r.o way furnished by the 
history of cotton, either in its production or 
its manufacture. Any other figures might as 
well have been assumed. And until some 
evidence be adduced to prove, that there has 
at any time been less cotton produced than 
the manufacturers wanted, all such pretended 
demonstrations of cause and effect, are, of 
course, vox el prcsterea nihil. 

In page 5, we find the only valuable para¬ 
graph contained in the pamplet. It is the 
admission, that the evil of over-production 
may be remedied by the planters withhold¬ 
ing a portion of their crops from market. 
But this simple and common sense remedy 
is unceremoniously repudiated as impracti¬ 
cable, because “it cannot be carried into 
effect by individual action; there being no 
means of procuring the necessary concert,” 
&c. 

The next two paragraphs contain the grand 
scheme of the author, the panacea for all our 
evils. I will quote, and comment upon it, 
when 1 shall have noticed two of the subse¬ 
quent paragraphs. The author says, (page 
6,) “ Another inducement for such an organi¬ 
zation, (meaning his mammoth company,) 
may be found in its capacity for increasing 
the consumption, provided the raw material 
is furnished.This increased consumption 
is to be effected by packing the crop in cot¬ 
ton bagging and cotton rope ; but it does not 
very clearly appear how much increased con¬ 
sumption is dependent upon the organization 
of such a company, unless the company is to 
become the manufacturer of the rope and 
bagging, as well as the salesman of the crop. 
If the planters will agree to use cotton rope 
and cotton bagging, manufactories of those 
articles will be erected by individuals. 

On same page, we are told that, “ the dif¬ 
ference between the price in our seaports, 
and the price in Liverpool is the measure of 
charges and expenses paid upon the cotton 
crop when sold !! ! ” 

This is a novel discovery, and, if true, the 
British manufacturer may, with equal jus¬ 
tice, say that the difference between the 
price of his goods at his manufactory, and 
that for which they are sold to the planters 
of the South, “is the measure of the charges 
and expenses paid, by deductions from the 
price of his manufactured articles when 
sold." ! ! ! And, according to -the doctrine 
of the pamphlet, the manufacturers ought to 
form a great joint stock company, with 
warehouses for storage of their goods, until 


* Doss any one doubt of a sufficiency of the raw 
material 1 


those who want them will come and pur¬ 
chase at the usual consuming prices, less the 
necessary expense of freight, insurance, &c. 

But if, as asserted, the present mode of 
forwarding our cotton to Liverpool involves 
a cost of seventeen dollars per bale, why not 
ship it direct to that market, and, at a cost 
of only seven dollars per bale, obtain the 
Liverpool prices ? 

I will now proceed to the examination of 
the grand scheme of the pamphlet: that 
which is to work wonders in caring the evil 
of irregular and unremunerating prices for 
cotton. We have the scheme detailed in 
page 5, iu the following words: 

“ If we would do any thing certainly and 
effectively, we must organize a Colton Plant¬ 
ers’ Association. This should be chartered 
by the states of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala¬ 
bama, Louisiana and Florida, with a capital 
of at least twenty millions of dollars, to be 
increased in amount as the wants of the busi¬ 
ness might require. The Association should 
erect, or purchase, extensive warehouses in 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New-Orleans, 
Apalachicola and St. Marks, and establish at 
each of those points a regular commission 
business, with a view to the storage and sale 
of the entire crop of the United States. 

“For the purpose of securing to them¬ 
selves the whole cotton commission busi¬ 
ness, they should establish a minimum price, 
which, for the purposes of this argument, we 
will fix at 10 to 12£ cents,according to quality 
and location, and averaging say 11 cents per 
pound. This should be guaranteed to all 
their regular customers, and t.o all parlies 
holding cotton purchased of them, so long as 
the said cotton remained in their warehouses. 
The world should have notice, that, whenever 
the cotton offering was not wanted by oth¬ 
ers, at or above the minimum fixed, it would 
be wanted by the Association—that, when 
once purchased, it would never be re-sold, 
until taken at cost, adding storage, insurance, 
interest on the investment, with a commis¬ 
sion for purchasing, and another for selling. 
This accumulation of charges would induce 
the manufacturers to take their supplies, be¬ 
fore the company would be required to take 
any; nor is it, indeed, likely, that they would 
ever be purchasers to any large extent. Un¬ 
der such a system, the planter would nut 
crowd the market with cotton, as is now the 
case, and speculators, at the minimum price, 
would purchase freely, and hold with confi¬ 
dence.” 

Let me examine this scheme, and inquire: 

1st. Whether such an Association can be 
organized? and, 

2d. Whether, if organized, it would, or 
could, remedy the evils of short prices ? 

1st. The company is to be chartered by 
the several cotton producing states. And the 
object in obtaining a charter, was avowed by 
the author of the scheme to be, “ the exemp¬ 
tion of the stockholders from lusses as indi- 
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victuals, if, peradventure, the company should 
become insolvent.” 

Nor can any man of sense suppose, that 
under the present state of public feeling, in 
regard to corporations, any legislature will 
grant such a charter to a great trading com¬ 
pany, which proposes to monopolize all the 
cotton trade of the United States; and which, 
according to the showing of its friends, is to 
divide enormous profits. Credat Judceus 
Appellas , non ego ! 

if, then, a charter he necessary to the or¬ 
ganization of the company, the first question 
may be answered in the negative. But waiv¬ 
ing this legislative obstacle, we will suppose 
a charter obtained ; whut next ? How will 
the capital of twenty millions of dollars be 
obtained ? Will it be subscribed for, and 
paid in money ? Supposing a willingness to 
adventure their fortunes in such a scheme, it 
will not be asserted that its friends have 
such a sum of money waiting the opportu¬ 
nity of investment; the money must, there¬ 
fore, be raised by sale of cotton. 

It is the general belief that the crop of 
1851, which is now being harvested, will 
prove a large one. It was this belief which 
induced the meeting of the Macon Conven¬ 
tion. The crop is variously estimated at 
from 2,600,000 to 3 000,000 bales, of 400 lbs. 
each; and the pamphlet acknowledges a 
surplus of 646,000 bales of preceding crops. 
If, then, the crop shall prove equal to the 
lowest of the estimates, the supply of cotton 
will be 3,200,000, while the demand is not 
estimated to exceed 2,300,000 bales; and 
under such a state of things, will the price 
of the article range above 6£ cents per pound, 
or twenty-five dollars per bale? At that 
price it will require a sale ol 800,000 bales 
to raise the proposed capital of twenty mil¬ 
lions of dollars. And be it remembered, that 
these 800,000 bales will go into the hands of 
the manufacturers, and will supply one-third 
of their wants for the year. The operation, 
therefore, will have no tendency to raise 
prices; on the contrary, it must depress the 
value of the residue of the crop., Can it be 
believed that nearly one-third of the cotton 
crop of the year will be thus disposed of for 
the purpose of subscribing to the stock of 
the company 1 The man who so believes, 
must have faith in the existence of folly 
amounting to infatuation. 

We will, however, for argument sake, 
suppose the association to be organized ; 
and proceed to the 

Second inquiry,—Whether it would, or 
could, remedy the evils of short prices ? 

I will suppose the capital of twenty 
millions of dollars to have been paid in by 
stockholders, who had the money ready for 
investment, when opportunity offered : and 
will make no deduction from its arnouut for 
purchasing, a building, warehouses, salaries 
of officers, &c., &c. 


The company gives “ notice to the world, 
that whenever cotton offering is not wanted 
by others, at or above 11 cents per pound, it 
will be wanted by it.” Would not cotton be 
rushed upon it until its capital was invested ? 

At eleven cents per pound, the value of a 
bale of cotton would be forty-four dollars ; 
and the twenty millions of dollars would 
purchase 454,000 bales: after which the 
company would remain dormant, and inca¬ 
pable of action, or life, until some future 
short crop of cotton should so raise the 
price, as to enable it to sell what it had 
purchased. Meanwhile, would this with¬ 
drawal from market of 454,000 bales mate¬ 
rially raise the price of the 2,700,000 bales 
left to supply a demand for 2,300,000? I 
think it would not. 

If the capital of twenty millions of dollars 
was raised by sale of the 800,000 bales 
before mentioned, the chance for a rise in 
the price of cotton would be still less ; for 
that sale would have supplied the manu¬ 
facturers with more than one-third of their 
wants, and at a minimum price ; and they 
would afterwards dictate the price for the 
remainder. In this case, too, the capital 
raised by supplying the manufacturers with 
800,000 bales, when invested in cotton at 
11 cents, would only withdraw 454,000 
bales from market, and leave 1,940,000 bales 
to supply a remaining demand for 1,500,000 
bales. 

But the author of the scheme has another 
way of obtaining his capital of twenty mil¬ 
lions of dollars: “ The planters will deposit 
their cotton with the company, and take its 
stock in payment.” Will this plan produce 
better effects ? 

The company will not expect subscrip¬ 
tions to its stock, payable in cotton at prices 
lower than 11 cents; at which rate this 
plan will place in the company’s warehouses 
nearly the same number of 454,000 bales ; 
after which, as before stated, all capacity for 
further action ceases ; and still no rise in 
the price of the remainder of the crop will 
result. 

To enable it to raise the price of cotton, 
the capital of the company should he forty, 
instead of twenty millions of dollars. Such 
a sum invested, at 11 cents per pound, 
would place in its warehouses 900,000 bales 
of cotton ; and leave in the market barely a 
sufficiency to supply the demand. Under 
such circumstances, prices would certainly 
advance. But what would be the induce¬ 
ment to such a subscription of stock? 
Cui hono ? The advance in prices would 
benefit only those who were not stock¬ 
holders ; while their 900,000 bales must 
remain in the warehouses of the company 
until short crops or increased consumption, 
should cause the demand to exceed the 
supply. Where will the author of the scheme 
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find such public-spirited and self-sacrificing 
stockholders 1 

This review of the scheme was, however, 
unnecessary, inasmuch as failure and bank¬ 
ruptcy has been the result of every such 
attempt at monopoly; and “vanity of 
vanities” would be the sentence pronounced 
upon it by every commercial man. 

If, as is proposed, another Cotton Plan¬ 
ters’ Convention be held in April next, at 
Montgomery, Alabama, it is to be hoped that 
better judgment will prevail, and some plain 
and practicable scheme be adopted. G. 

COTTON PLANTERS’ CONVENTION 
—The Tkue Remedy. — March , 1852.—I do 
not expect to attend the Convention of 
Cotton Planters, proposed to be held in 
May next, in Montgomery; and will take 
the liberty of submitting to you, and, if you 
think proper, to your readers, the plan 
which I proposed at the late Macon Conven¬ 
tion. It was there submitted in the shape 
of a few resolutions, which found favor with 
the committee of twenty-one, who twice 
recommended their adoption. On the last 
day, however, when not a fifth of the mem¬ 
bers were present, the report of the com¬ 
mittee was set aside, and the “ Florida 
Scheme,” as published in your November 
number, was adopted as a substitute. 

Strange to sayj the Macon correspondent 
of the New-York Courier and Inquirer 
represented me as the zealous advocate of 
the substitute. I promptly denied the slan¬ 
der, in a letter addressed to the editor, and 
received an apology for the mistake, with 
the offer to publish my plan, if I would 
forward it. I did so ; but as yet have, seen 
no publication of either my denial or the 
plan. 

It would be well if every scheme which 
may be brought before the Convention 
should previously be submitted to the view 
of the planting interest, so as to be maturely 
considered and well understood. My ex¬ 
perience as a member of two such conven¬ 
tions, convinces me of the policy of such a 
course. 

The evils complained of by the cotton 
planters are, that'the prices of their staple 
productions are irregular, and too often not 
remunerative. The first-named evil has at 
times been disastrously felt by others than 
growers of cotton ; and if a remedy can be 
devised, the good will not be confined to the 
cotton planter. 

These fluctuations sometimes cause a 
diflerence of from thirty to sixty millions of 
dollars in the sales of two crops : a dif¬ 
ference productive not only of loss to the 
planter, but which sometimes tells with 
disastrous effect upon foreign exchanges 
and banking institutions. These fluctua¬ 
tions are always in the inverse ratio of the 


production. Thus, while a crop of only 
2,200,000 bales of cotton will yield to the 
producers one hundred and ten millions of 
dollars , a crop of 2,800,000 bales will pay 
only sixty millions; and the bounty of 
Heaven, in the gift of good seasons, proves 
more destructive to the planter than seasons 
of drought, flood, storms and frosts. This 
loss of fifty millions of dollars falls with its 
full weight upon the planter, but is also felt 
by all engaged in, or dependent upon, com¬ 
merce ; and they are equally intere>ted in 
the discovery of a remedy ; yet ii is chiefly 
by such that Cotton Planters’ Conventions 
are jeered at and. ridiculed. True it is, that 
no good resulted from the action of the 
Convention held in Macon, in the year 
1839, and that as little can be expected from 
that lately held in the same city ; but it 
does not follow that an efficient remedy can¬ 
not be found : at any rate, the importance of 
the object will justify renewed efforts. 

The dogma “ that prices must and will be 
regulated by the relations of supply and 
demand ,” is by many deemed conclusive 
refutation of all hope of success. But the 
question to be solved is, “ whether the supply 
cannot be so regulated as to secure regular 
and remunerating prices ?” If it can, the 
remedy is found. 

If the cotton crop of the United States 
belonged to one man, the remedy would be 
obvious. Naming his price, he would sell 
only so much as is required for consumption, 
and leave the residue under his cotton shed, 
to supply deficiency in the crop of next year ; 
and if the surplus was large, he would plant 
less next year. Such a course would be 
efficient for the object; and the only obstacle 
to similar action by the cotton planters 
generally, is the difficulty of procuring con¬ 
cert of action. The difficulty is great, but 
I think not insuperable. 

Besides the loss attend?,nt upon a large 
crop, the planter is often subjected to loss 
upon a small one, because of his igno¬ 
rance of the extent of the crop of the coun¬ 
try. Cotton is the agricultural staple of 
some eight or ten states, covering a vast ex¬ 
tent of country. Seasons are often favorable 
in some districts, and unfavorable in others. 
Dealers in cotton take measures to inform 
themselves, with sufficient accuracy, of the 
extent of the crop, and are prepared to go 
into the market with knowledge of its value. 
It is their interest, too, to exaggerate its ex¬ 
tent, and this is annually done by publication 
of what purports to be extracts of letters 
written in cotton states, but really fabricated 
for the purpose. The planter, ignorant of 
its real amount, and influenced by such state¬ 
ments, disposes of his crop at low prices, 
before the falsehood is discovered. 

For Jew prices , a remedy would be found, 
in an agreement to plant less cotton; but 
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that would nor prevent irregularity in price, 
because good and bad seasons would still 
cause irregular production; and although 
remunerative , prices would be irregular. A 
bad season might also so reduce the supply, 
as to throw out of employment a large por¬ 
tion of capital, and of operatives, now en¬ 
gaged in its manufacture. Such a state of 
things would be deplorable, and in the end 
injurious to the grower. His interests, and 
those of the manufacturer, are best subserved 
by regular and reasonable prices. 

The lirst thing to be done by the Conven¬ 
tion, should be the adoption of a plan for 
ascertaining the extent of each year’s crop. 
This is essential to all judicious and 
efficient action. I propose to effect it by 
the agency of Planters’ Societies, to be or¬ 
ganized in every county in the cotton states. 
By districting the counties, and distributing 
the labor among the members, the crop of 
each county can be ascertained by the mid¬ 
dle of January every year. The county so¬ 
cieties should immediately thereafter report 
the amount of the crop to a committee, or 
some officer, residing at the scat of the state 
government, who should report the aggre¬ 
gate crop of the state to a central committee, 
to be appointed by the Cotton Planters’ 
Convention ; upon which central committee 
should also devolve the labor of obtaining 
all attainable information respecting the 
probable demand by manufacturers at home 
and abroad—the supplies which may be ex¬ 
pected from other countries—and, generally, 
all the information in its power, connected 
with the production and consumption of cot¬ 
ton. 

The information referred to, and the re¬ 
ports from the state committees, may be in 
the possession of the central committee by 
the 1st of April in each year, and should be 
published ; and the planters advised what 
proportion of the respective crops should be 
sold, and what retained. 

But inasmuch as a considerable portion of 
the crop is annually sold before the report of 
the central committee could be made, I pro¬ 
pose an agreement among the planters, “ not 
to sell more than two-thirds of their respective 
crops before receipt of said report, and not to 
sell any for a price less than agreed upon." 
And further, “not to sell more of the reserv¬ 
ed one-third than shall be advised by the 
central committee.” For illustration of my 
meaning : Supposing the crop to be 2,700,- 
000 bales ; the sale of two- birds would 
amount to 1,800,000—leaving 900,000 bales 
on hand. If advised that the consumption of 
American cotton would be only 2,200,000 
bales, each planter should then sell only 
four out of every nine bales which had been 
reserved, and retain the remaining five bales 
under his cotton shed, to await future de¬ 
mand, or supply deficiencies in future crops. 


Experience has shown that a crop of 
2,700,000 bales, thrown upon the market, 
will reduce the price of cotton to about five 
cents; whereas, a crop of only 2,200,000 
bales will raise it to thirteen cents, or more. 
These arc extreme prices ; the first not re¬ 
munerative to the planter, the last tending 
too much to stimulate production elsewhere. 
The interests of all parties, producers, ma¬ 
nufacturers and consumers, will be best 
served by moderate and regular prices—say 
about ten cents per pound. At that price, 
two-thirds of his crop will put more money 
into the planter’s pocket than would the 
whole crop, sold at six cents. 

I have said that the difficulty of obtaining 
concert of action among planters, so widely 
separated from each other, is great; but my 
confidence in its practicability is based upon 
their obvious interest and their good common 
sense. Although less expert at figures than 
the speculators in the staple, the least in¬ 
formed among them can see that ten bales 
of cotton, sold at ten cents, will yield more 
money than fifteen bales, sold at six cents. 
And, aided by past experience of the evils 
resulting from want of organization, it de¬ 
mands no extraordinary faith in their good 
sense, to believe that concert may be ob¬ 
tained. 

The only objection ever made to this plan, 
is, “ that the planters will not act in good, 
faith, but will secretly sell more than their 
proportion of their crops.” New, without 
claiming for cotton planters a higher charac¬ 
ter for honor and integrity, I may say, that 
they possess as much of those qualities as 
any other class of our population. And al¬ 
though some may, and will, act basely, the 
number will be small, and their unfaithful¬ 
ness will but little affect the result. I may 
say the same of another small class, found in 
every community—Solomons in their own 
conceit, who make it a point of honor never 
to think or act like their neighbors ; and who 
will, perhaps, refuse to enter into the agree¬ 
ment. But if the plan suggested be tried, 
breaches of faith will be fewer and fewer 
every year; and where a sense of honor will 
not restrain, fear of exposure and shame 
will. Without some general concert of ac¬ 
tion, no plan can succeed : and that now 
proposed presents as few objections as any 
other. It proposes no advance of money— 
no risk of loss—and no change in the pur¬ 
suits of the planter. If adopted, it must do 
good. It can do no harm. You have, in 
the preceding, my plan for regulating the 
price of cotton. 

There is another subject connected with 
the cotton interest which I have much at 
heart; and which, in the shape of a resolu¬ 
tion, I submitted to the Convention. I know 
not whether it was adopted, having left the 
meeting upon discovery of the determination 
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of the small number present to force the 
question upon the adoption of the substitute. 
My resolution recommended the erection of 
cotton manufactories in every county in the 
cotton states—these factories to commence 
with spinning; and afterwards connecting 
the business of weaving the cloth. 

Spinning requires little skill in the opera¬ 
tives ; and yarns sell for double the price 
of the raw material. The facility of obtain¬ 
ing yarn from neighboring factories would 
enable our planters to clothe their families 
and servants better and cheaper than now. 
There are, upon every plantation, servants 
who, at times, would be inefficient in the 
field, while perfectly able to work the loom. 
This, however, is the least of the benefits 
which would result from the system of ma¬ 
nufacturing. Millions of pounds of cotton 
yarn arc annually exported from Great 
Britain to the continent of Europe, and to 
other portions of the world ; and the business 
of spinning is said to be more profitable than 
that of weaving. Our southern factories 
would obtain the raw material at, at least, 
twenty per cent, cheaper than those of Eng¬ 
land, and southern yarn and cloth would 
monopolize both the foreign and the home 
market. Let each county commence with a 
factory of one thousand spindles ; and let the 
planters agree to invest, annually, ten per 
cent, of their crops in the extension of such 
factories; and in a few years they would 
manufacture the whole crop of the country, 
and export it, in the shape of yarn and cloth. 
Such a course would double the value of our 
exports, and would add to the prosperity of 
the country more than the gold mines of 
California, twice told. Its effect upon the 
banking institutions and commercial inte¬ 
rests of the country cannot be sufficiently 
estimated. But for the gold of California, 
these interests would, ere now, have been 
prostrate, and the country experiencing a 
recurrence of the scenes of the year 1837. 
The mines of California may cease to be 
productive, but not so the proceeds of the 
cotton fields. 

The manufacture of the cotton crop would 
employ as many operatives as are engaged 
in its production ; and the food and suste¬ 
nance of this body of operatives would enable 
our planters so to diversify their agricultural 
operations, as to transfer one-half of their 
labor from cotton to the production of bread- 
stuffs. 

But this scheme of manufacturing the 
cotton crop has another aspect, which com¬ 
mends itself to the favor of the patriot, 
philanthropist and Christian. In the cotton 
states there is a numerous white population 
scattered over the pine barrens, and subsist¬ 
ing by hunting and raising stock. From 
their dispersed condition they cannot have 
either schools or churches ; and their chil¬ 


dren must grow up without religion, and ig¬ 
norant of even the alphabet What greater 
curse can be inflicted upon a republic, than 
an ignorant and irreligious population 1 
Such, however, must be the fate of large 
portions of the southern states, unless a re¬ 
medy can be found. That remedy will be 
furnished by the erection of cotton factories, 
around which will be collected our piney- 
wood population; and schools and churches 
will be supplied.— J. G. Gamble. 

COTTON TRADE OF THE SOUTH— 
Prices—Stock—Supply-Demand—Foreign 
Competition—Consumption—Home and Fo¬ 
reign Statistics, etc. —1852.—From year 
to year, almost without exception, the reports 
of a short crop are circulated everywhere on 
this side of the Atlantic; and on the other 
side, with the same regularity, are heard the 
tales of ruinous prices of goods, and of bank¬ 
rupt brokers and manufacturers. These 
rumors are not, however, peculiar to the 
dealers in cotton. They are common to ah 
the pursuits of business where the supply 
and demand are irregular and uncertain. 
The bulls and bears in Wall street are en¬ 
gaged in the same efforts as the cotton sellers 
of New-Orleans and tile buyers of Manches¬ 
ter. The trade in flour, tobacco, and coflee, 
as well as wines, spices, and fruits, is subject 
to the same false reports. They are found 
everywhere ; they are unavoidable, and they 
cannot be prevented. 

These reports sometimes imply fraud and 
falsehood—but often this is not the case. In 
a country like ours, where cotton is cultiva¬ 
ted in every variety of soil and climate, the 
drought which is so disastrous to one is often 
a blessing to another. The frost, the worm, 
the rust, and the floods, are seldom universal. 
Partial showers may relieve the general 
absence of rain. The wet bottoms tlo not 
require the same seasons as the thirsty up¬ 
lands. The early crops do not demand the 
same supply of rain and sunshine as the late 
plantings. While thus from numerous loca¬ 
lities the rumors of ruin and destruction may 
be true, they may not be general or univer¬ 
sal. Those who meet with calamities make 
the loudest noise, for it affects them deeply. 
Those who do not suffer say but little, for 
they obtain only their wishes or expectations, 
aud there is nothing in this to call particular 
attention to their condition. The losses 
affect not only the planter, but the factor, the 
merchant, and others, and thus many join in 
the cry of disasters. The good fortune of 
others has no one to herald it, because few 
have any particular interest in the result. 

But though these false reports may always 
be expected, and do not of themselves imply 
fraud and deception, they do nothing but 
harm to all concerned. Sometimes they ap¬ 
pear to help the planter, but this is fully 
balanced at another time by a loss equal to 
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his former gain. As the profit and loss are 
thus sure at last to be fairly balanced, the 
unnecessary fluctuations in price caused by 
these false reports are a serious and import¬ 
ant injury to both parties. It would be a 
great advantage to all, if greater steadiuess 
could be given to prices. When the planter 
makes his purchases and expenditures, ex¬ 
pecting to receive fifteen cents for his cotton, 
and sells at last for nine, the loss and incon¬ 
venience are greater than the gain and grati¬ 
fication that attend an advance from nine to 
fifteen. So it is with the manufacturer. If 
he contracts to deliver his cloth or his yarn, 
when cotton is low. a rise in the raw mate- j 
rial iorces him to ruinous sacrifices, perhaps 
to pay extraordinary interest to the money I 
lender, or close his business in bankruptcy. | 
Goods will not rise immediately with an ad¬ 
vance in cotton. They fall sooner with a 
decline than they rise with an advance. 
The loss is thus more than the gain. As 
greater regularity and uniformity would be 
promoted by correct and accurate knowledge 
of the crops and markets, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, would be of j 
advantage to all. | 

It is a common opinion among the planters 
and 'actors of the South, that a short crop 
not only brings a higher price, but actually 
produces a larger amount of money than a 
large or an average crop. It would be 
strange if this were true. Fine seasons, in¬ 
stead of being the kind gifts of a bountiful 
Providence, would then be an injury and a 
curse. The destructive drought and early 
frosts would be a positive advantage to the 
agriculturist. The planter would be acting 
wisely for his own iutere.- ts if he should de¬ 
stroy a large portion of what he had pro¬ 
duced. These seem like strange proposi¬ 
tions, and at first sight, are very improbable. 
Let us examine them by the history of prices 
for twenty-five years past. 

The receipts for our cotton are constantly 
changing; they rise and fall like a wave of 
the sea. At times they go up for several 
years, and then decline suddenly. At other 
times the rise is rapid, and the fall gradual. 
In twenty-five years the value of our cotton 
exports, according to the official reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, lias six times 
reached the highest point, and live times the 
lowest. Of these six years of large receipts, 
three of them were large crops, two an ave¬ 
rage, and one small. Of the five years of 
small receipts, four of them were small 
crops, and one an average. In these eleven ! 
years, the rule therefore was true but once, j 
Perhaps, however, the rule deserves a 
fuller examination. We have supposed above ! 
that th ; crop and its proceeds were large ! 
when they exceeded the amounts of the year 
beiore and the year after, and small when : 
they were less than both. It would be fairer, 
perhaps, to lake the average of every five 


years, both of the crop and of the money it 
was sold lor, and to call that an average crop 
which was near—say within 5 per cent of 
this average. Thus, for the year 1847 the 
number of bales delivered at the seaports was 
1.779.000; the average of 1845, M6, ’47, ’43, 
and ’49 was 2,2? 0.009 bales, so that the re¬ 
ceipts were less than the average of 471,000 
bales, or 21 per cent, below. This would, 
therefore, be regarded as a very short crop, 
because more than 5 per cent from the ave¬ 
rage. So with the amounts lor which the 
cotton was sold. In 1848 the value of our 
cotton exports was $62,000,000. For 1846, 
’47, ’48, ’49, and ’50, the average of the 
values was $57,300,000. The real receipts 
were, therefore, large, being $4,700,000, or 
8 per cent, above the average of the five 
years of which 1848 was the middle one. 

If, now, we compare the rule with the 
facts of the last twenty-five years, the crops 
were large, according to this definition, in 
1827, ’30, ’31, 40, ’43, 45, ’48. and ’49, and 
short in 1828, ’32, ’37, ’41, ’42, ’47, and ’50. 
Of these fifteen years no short crop brought 
a large value, and only one large one—that 
of 1831—brought a small value. If we had 
taken the exports in pounds instead of the 
crops in bales, there would not have been a 
single year that the rule would have been 
found true ; so that the only case where the 
rule appears to hold, in the twenty-five 
years, occurred when a large crop brought a 
small price, because a great deal of it was 
retained at home and unsold. In table I., at 
the end of this article, may be seen all the 
crops, values, and exports for the twenty- 
five years, with the average for each, and 
every one may examine the facts for himself. 
In 1827 the exports were 5 per cent, above 
the average, and the money received for them 
32 per cent, above. In 1828 the exports 
were 15 per cent, below, and the value 17 
per cent, below. In 1829 the crop was an 
average one, and so was the cash received 
for it. In 1830 both were large, and in 1831 
both were small. For the six years, from 
1832 to 1837, the exports were about an 
average, but the values were sometimes 
large and sometimes small. In 1838 and 
1839 the amount exported was first large and 
then small, and both years brought average 
values. In 1840 it was large, and the money 
was large. In 1841 and 1842 we had two 
very short crops succeeding each other, yet 
the sales of the second year were 12 per cent, 
lower than the average. In 1843 the ex¬ 
ports were large, and the proceeds were 
within the average limit. From 1844 to 1851 
we have had three large crops—1845, ’48, 
and ’49—and each of them brought average 
values. In the same time wo had three 
short crops—1846, ’47, and ’50 ; the first 
brought a small return—the other two were 
about the average. And thus, for every year 
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in the whole twenty-five, the rule entirely 
fails, and cannot therefore be regarded as true. 

No doubt it sometimes happens that a 
small crop brings more money than a large 
one Thus, in 1847, 1,779,000 bales brought 
more money than 2,395,000 bales in 1845. 
But neither year brought large returns— 
both were an average. The large crop of 
1848 brought more money than either; and 
the very large one of 1849, although it suc¬ 
ceeded a large crop, brought still more. The 
small exports of 1850 were sold for a large 
amount, but the money received will not ex¬ 
ceed the average sales of 1849,1850, and 1851. 

If it be, then, true that short crops are an 
injury to the planter on account of the di¬ 
minished amount of money he receives for 
them, there are other reasons which render 
the calamity still greater. They stimulate 
prices to such a high limit that they encour¬ 
age the production of cotton in India and 
other places, and thus endanger the mono¬ 
poly which we now possess in the European 
market. They discourage the use of cotton 
in the place of hemp, flax, wool, and silk, 
and thus put down still further the price of 
the raw material when favorable seasons 
have enlarged the supplies. They raise the 
price of many articles that planters are com¬ 
pelled to buy, and thus lessen the net amount 
of his income. They increase the price of 
all kinds of property, so that the gains of the 
planter with high prices, when invested in 
anything but money, seldom obtain a larger 
amount than with low or inordinate prices. 
They disturb the regular operation of busi¬ 
ness, tempt the producer to increase his ex¬ 
penditures, to contract debts, to purchase 
land and negroes on credit, and when the 
decline comes, as it is sure to do, he is 
forced to pay for property purchased at high 
prices, with the sales of his crop at low 
prices. They lead to the neglect of other 
products, so that hay is carried from Massa¬ 
chusetts, flour from New-York, corn from 
Baltimore, bacon from Cincinnati, not only 
to the seaports of the South, but far into the 
interior ; and when cotton falls, the planter 
cannot begin at once to supply all his own 
wants, because he is out of stock from which 
to raise his hogs, horses, or mules, and some 
time must elapse before he can obtain them. 

These, and many other evils that might be 
mentioned, show that the interest of the pro¬ 
ducer is not diverse and opposite to that of 
the consumer—that the blast and mildew, 
the drought and the flood, the caterpillar and 
the boll-worm, which reduce the supply and 
raise the price to the manufacturer, are also 
an injury to the planter—that favorable sea¬ 
sons—a proper succession of rain and sun¬ 
shine, are twice-told blessings, both to him 
that buys, and to him that sells. 

While thus short crops are sources of 
Berious evils to the planter, over-production j 


and ruinously low prices are a still greater 
injury. How can these be prevented 1 Not 
by the combination ofhalf a million of plant¬ 
ers scattered over a wide extent of country ; 
not by state conventions and paper resolu¬ 
tions ; not by monster schemes of monopoly 
and governmental interference ; not by banks 
or corporations, or factors or brokers fore¬ 
stalling the markets of New-Orleans, New- 
York, and Liverpool; not by false rumors— 
by retaining the crop of the country till the 
season is far advanced—by publishing in the 
newspapers every disaster from frost or 
flood, and withholding the reports of abun¬ 
dance and plenty. These plans are all 
either useless or injurious. Free trade, un¬ 
shackled industry, is the motto of the South, 
not only in commerce and manufactures, but 
in agriculture. Capital is best employed 
when let alone. The keen-sightedness of 
self-interest will discern the proper remedy 
for over-production, and no one need be con¬ 
cerned lest trade should not' regulate itself 
better than he would do it, if he had full 
power to manage and control it. God is 
wiser than man, and the laws he has im¬ 
posed require no aid from us to adjust and 
adapt them to the circumstances around 
us. The proper course for the planter, and 
the one he is sure to pursue, is to make as 
much cotton as he can, while the price is 
fair and remunerative. As soon as it falls 
below this, he should apply both his capital 
and labor to other pursuits. By the home 
manufacture of cotton, wool, paper, iron, and 
machinery; by producing at the South his 
flour, corn, bacon, mules, and horses ; by the 
increased planting of the sugar-cane and to¬ 
bacco ; by the introduction of new agri¬ 
cultural products; by devoting his capi¬ 
tal to the construction of railways and 
j plank-roads ; by building ships and steam¬ 
ers to carry on our own trade with 
the north and with Europe ; by importing 
directly from abroad our foreign supplies, 
and by sending our cotton directly to Euro¬ 
pean ports, without the transhipment at 
New-York ; by these, and many other means, 
his capital and labor can be diversified and 
rendered profitable, when the price of cotton 
will no longer bring fair returns. It is the 
duty of the intelligent and public-spirited 
men of the South not to attempt to reverse 
the laws of trade by forcing up the prices to 
some arbitrary level at which the planter can 
afford to produce cotton, but to seek out new 
modes of profitable investment; to undertake 
new schemes, not yet tried and proved, 
which promise fair profits to capital; to en¬ 
courage by words and actions, by legislative 
enactments, by public and private commen¬ 
dation, every new enterprise calculated to 
diversify our labor, develop our resources, 
and divert capital and labor from our great 
staple. 
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The prospects of the planter for the present 
year arc by no means gloomy. Though not 
so bright as last season, they are still cheer¬ 
ing and encouraging. Prices have fallen 
below their average rate ; but with our pre¬ 
sent moderate crop, with low stocks in 
Europe and America, with food cheap, money 
abundant, and labor well employed, a low 
range cannot be maintaieed. From 1840 to 
1851 there have been exported 7,763,000,000 
lbs. of cotton, (Table I.,) and the value of 
this has been $617,300,000. If to these we 
add, as an estimate for the past year, an ex¬ 
port of 800,000,000 lbs., at a value of 
$88,000,000, we shall have, $8,563,000,000, 
and $705,000,000, which gives an average of 
about S:i cents a pound. 

The price in Charleston for good middling 
is quoted, October 23d, at 7£ to 7§ ; but so 
low a rate cannot be maintained—with the 
present prospect of the supply and the de¬ 
mand. 

In South Carolina and Georgia the severe 
and long-continued drought has cut short the 
crop very considerably. The rich bottom 
lands have not indeed suffered. On many 
plantations partial showers have relieved the 
general want of rain. The planting has 
been large ; a great many new hands have 
been employed on the crop ; but these favor¬ 
able circumstances will not make up for the 
damage by the drought in June and July, by 
the severe storm on the 24th of August, and 
by the frost on the 23d of October. The 
receipts, however, at Charleston and Sa¬ 
vannah, will not be much diminished, as the 
deficiency will be made up in part by the 
extension of the Georgia railroads farther to¬ 
ward the gulf. The decline will not be, pro¬ 
bably, far from 10 per cent. 

From Florida a slight falling off may be 
expected. The promise of the crop was very 
good up to the time of the storm ; but the 
injury caused by it was very serious. The 
early frost was also injurious ; but these 
causes will both be balanced by the increased 
planting. A slight decline is anticipated in 
the receipts, because of the diversion of 
10,000 or 15,000 bales to Macon and Savan¬ 
nah, by the opening of the South-Western 
llail-road. 

From Alabama the promise is much better 
than last year. The drought was not so 
severe as in Georgia, and the falling olF of 
the forms, when the late rains set in, was 
not so extensive. They had no worm, no 
floods, no rust. Last year was disastrous ; 
and if the new crop may be compared with 
that, an increase of 10 per cent, may be 
looked for. 

At New-Oricans the receipts will increase 
very largely. Already 70,000 bales more 
have been received there than at the same 
dates last season. From every part of the 
immense region that sends its productions to 


that port, the promise of the crop is much 
better than last year. In Louisiana and 
Mississippi the worm has done no damage. 
On Red River they have escaped the floods 
which did so much harm in 1849 and in 
1850. The early frost in Tennessee, near 
the close of September, did not do as much 
harm as the frost on the 6th of October last 
season. The slight drought, which pervaded 
the entire region, is the only drawback to a 
large and full crop. The receipts at New- 
Orlcans, instead of ranging near those of the 
last two years, will probably come up as 
high as those of 1848 and 1849. The average 
of these two years may be taken as the prob¬ 
able receipts of 1852. From Texas an in¬ 
crease may also be expected. If we com¬ 
bine these results, (Table II,) the whole crop 
for 1852 may be estimated at 2,550,000 
bales. 

The imports from the East Indies will be 
much less than for the last two years. These 
are so much affected by the price at Liver¬ 
pool, that we may be sure a decline in the 
shipments will follow a decline in the prices. 
The actual production in India is very large, 
compared with the exports ; and when the 
price in England will pay the inland trans¬ 
portation to the seaport and the long voyage 
round the Cape, a large amount is easily 
spared for export. The high prices in 1850 
raised the English imports from the East 
Indies up to 308,000 bales, against 182,000 
in 1849, and 228,000 in 1848. The present 
year of high prices witnesses the same in¬ 
crease. The Liverpool receipts on the 3d of 
October were 164,000 bales against 128,000 
bales at the same time in 1850. For the 
whole year they will reach 350,000 bales for 
the United Kingdom. For 1852 the decline 
will be large, but. the imports-will not prob¬ 
ably fall back at once to the figures before 
1850. They may be safely estimated at 
250,000 bales. (Table III.) 

The receipts from Brazil, Egypt, and 
other places, are small, and nearly stationary. 
For the last eleven years, the lowest rates 
were 135,000 bales in 1847, and the highest, 
257,000 bales in 1850. The imports into 
Liverpool have declined from 205,000 bales 
in 1850, to 138,000 bales in 1851. The 
average for Great Britain for the last five 
years, from 1847 to 1851, has been 192,000 
bales ; and this maybe regarded as the prob¬ 
able amount for 1852. (Table IV.) 

Tf the estimated receipts from all these 
sources be combined, the result for 1852 
will be a probable supply of 3,000,000 bales. 
(Table V.) 

The consumption of cotton during the 
present year has been seriously afl'eclcd by 
the high prices. The American manufac¬ 
turers have closed their mills to a very large 
extent. The same check has bepn felt in 
France. On the rest of the continent the 
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consumption has not receded. In England, 
the high prices in the early part of the season 
reduced the purchases of the manufacturers, 
but since the decline in prices these deliveries 
have outrun those of last year, and ap¬ 
proached those of 1849. (Table VI.) In 
fact, as there was an error in the estimated 
consumption of 1849 of fifty or sixty thousand 
bales, and as the reported deliveries have 
been, this year, checked by quarterly exami¬ 
nations of the stocks, the demand for the 
present year lias already equaled the very 
large demand of 1849. For the whole year, 
the consumption of Great Britain will prob¬ 
ably reach 1,600,000 bales, against 1,515,000 
in 1850, 1,590,000 in 1849, and 1,464,000 
in 1848. Every element of business favors 
a still larger demand for 1852. Peace every¬ 
where prevails, the harvest has been gathered 
from South to North, under favorable aus¬ 
pices. The price of wheat is very low— 
12 or 15 per cent, lower than last year. 
Money is abundant; the currency is undis¬ 
turbed ; capital is profitably employed ; labor 
is well rewarded; the export trade, as well 
as the home market, is in a healthy condi¬ 
tion ; the manufacturers are not overstocked 
with goods ; the price of cotton will be mo¬ 
derate—25 or 30 per cent, lower than last 
year. Under these circumstances, the En¬ 
glish demand for 1852 must exceed that of 
any former year. It will probably reach 
1,650,000 bales—it may be 1,700,000. 

From France, the prospect is not so pro¬ 
mising. Political troubles of a serious 
character will probably accompany the elec¬ 
tions for the next president. If the constitu¬ 
tion shall be revised, and a Constituent As¬ 
sembly called for that purpose, the appeal 
to first principles, and the entire overturning 
of all that is now established, will endanger 
the public peace. If the constitution shall 
not be revised, the re-election of Louis Na¬ 
poleon will be a signal for revolution, be¬ 
cause it will be done in violation of the law, 
and of his oath to support the constitution. 
If'some new man is elected, uncertainty and 
distrust will attend all the operations of 
business, until his government shall attain 
stability, and secure the public confidence. 
"We may not, therefore, expect a large con¬ 
sumption for 1852, although the prices of cot¬ 
ton will be moderate, For 1851, the French 
consumption of American cotton will not vary 
much from 300,000. We have exported 
301,000 bales from the 1st of September, 
1850, to the 1st of September, 1851, and the 
stocks in Havre, of American cotton, on the 
1st of October, were 26,505 bales against 
32,274 in 1850—indicating a probable con¬ 
sumption of 307,000 bales. This was a little 
higher than last year, but much loss than for 
1849. Our exports to France in 1850, were 
289,000 bales ; and a decrease of stocks to 
the amount of 11,000 bales, showed a con¬ 


sumption of 300,000. In 1849, it was 
351,000. In 1852, the distrust, on account 
of political troubles, will probably neutralize 
the stimulating influence of low or moderate 
prices, so that we may estimate the probable 
wants of France at 300.000 bales. 

On the continent, the high prices of the 
last two years have prevented any increase 
of the consumption, but they have not re¬ 
duced it below the average of former years. 
The exports for 1851, from America and 
England, will not differ much from 550,000 
bales. [Table VII.] 

This exceeds every former year except 
1849, when the crop was very large and 
prices very low. For 1852, we may confi¬ 
dently expect an increase, unless political 
troubles started in France, should excite 
disturbances and revolutions in the neigh¬ 
boring states on the continent. 

In our own country, the large decline in 
the consumption for 1851, is the most re¬ 
markable and singular event in the history 
of our manufactures. Hitherto, from year to 
year, almost without exception, our progress 
has been uniformly onward. High prices of 
the raw material seem never to have affected 
us. But for the past year, our consumption 
is 83,090 bales below 1850, and 114,000 
below 1849. It is lower than in any year 
since 1845. 

If this were attributed to the high prices 
of last year, it might be hoped that the de¬ 
cline we have now experienced would again 
start our mills, and revive the demand of onr 
home manufacturers. But it is much to be 
feared that this is not the case, and that the 
diminished consumption is due, in fact, to 
other causes. Among these, the tariff of 1846 
holds a conspicuous place. The first year 
after the tariff went into operation, the high 
price of food in every part of Europe, not 
only discouraged the foreign manufacturer 
from entering into competition with us. but, 
by creating a demand for our breadstuffs 
abroad, increased our ability to consume all 
kinds of goods. This home market stimu¬ 
lated the American manufacturer, and the 
following year our domestic consumption 
rose from 428,000 to 532,000 bales. 

In 1849, the production of foreign looms 
began to exclude our home-made goods from 
the market, and the consumption fell off 
14,000 bales. The high prices of 1850, gave 
an increased advantage to the English fac¬ 
tories, and the northern manufacturers 
bought 31,000 bales less than in 1849. The 
same causes operating for a still longer 
period in 1851, the American consumption 
declined still farther, till it had reached the 
low figure of 404,U00 bales. 

Another cause that has produced a de¬ 
cided effect, is the increase of manufactories 
iu the South and West. These have not 
only supplied the Southern and Western de¬ 
mand for yarn and the coarser cloths, but 
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have shipped large and increasing amounts 
of yarn to the New-York and Philadelphia 
markets. The high prices of the last, year 
have not, to any considerable extent, checked 
this consumption. The estimate in the Neiv- 
York Skipping List, of a decline from 
110,000 bales to 75,001, appears to be en¬ 
tirely too large. Instead of a decline in 
Georgia from 20,500 bales to 13,000, there 
has been probably an increase, on account of 
the starting of new factories. So also in 
South Carolina and Alabama. The products 
of the southern and western mills being con¬ 
sumed principally at home, where general 
prosperity has not checked the demand, the 
Bales of goods have not been materially re¬ 
duced. The shipments to the North have 
been almost as brisk as ever. The coarse! 
yarns can be made as cheap at the South as 
at the North, and the cost of transportation 
gives the South the advantage. 

These two reasons will help to explain the 
check given to northern consumption. The 
low or moderate prices-of the coming year 
will probably set to work more or less of 
these mills, because when the raw material 
is low, the advantage of the American manu¬ 
facturer over the English, in the cost of trans¬ 
portation, is much increased. The demand 
at the North will not, however, reach the 
amount of 1850 or 1849, but it will probably 


exceed that, of 1851 by 40,000 or 50,000 
bales. (Table VIII.) 

If these estimates for the consumption of 
1852 be combined, the result will be a de¬ 
mand for 3,000,000 bales. (Table IX.) As 
this is equal to the probable supply, (Table 
V.,) the question of price will be much af¬ 
fected by the stocks. These are now lower 
than they have been for the two preceding 
years, (Table X.) although the last crop of 
the United States, and the receipts from In¬ 
dia, have very much increased over the 
amounts of 1850. 

It would seem, therefore, very improbable 
that prices can be kept down below their 
average. In the first half of the last year, 
from September, 1850, to February, 1851, 
the price of good middling iu New-Orleans, 
ranged from 13 to l'3£c. From March to 
August it has regularly declined, being 
quoted successively, on the 1st of each month, 
lOf, ll£. 10^,9$-, 9^ an I 8£ c., and now 
(October 29th) it is sttU lower, being quoted 
at Charleston, October 23d. at 7f to 7$ c. 
The probable supply is not above the proba¬ 
ble wants of the world, and with low stocks 
the present low range of prices cannot be 
maintained. The crop is large, and can only 
he consumed at an average moderate price, 
aud this much may he with confidence be an¬ 
ticipated.— Prof. Me Cay in Merchant's Mag. 


TABLE I. 


UNITED STATES CROP—VALUE AND AMOUNT OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS. 


Year 

U. Stetes 

Average 

Large or 
Small 

Value of 
Exports 

Average 

1827.. 

.. 757.000.. 

. 713,000.. 

• Large. 

$29,400,000.. 

.$28,000,000.... 

1828.. 

.. 721,000 . 

807,000.. 

. .Small_ 

22,500,000.. 

.. 26,600,000.... 

1829.. 

.. 858,000.. 

. 871,000.. 

..Average . 

. 26,600,000.. 

.. 26,700,000.... 

1830.. 

.. 979,000.. 
..1,039,000... 

. 917,000.. 

..Large _ 

. 29,700,000-. 

.. 27,200,000.... 

1831.. 

. 987,000 . 

. .Large. 

,. 25,300,000.. 

.. 29,900,000.... 

1832 . 

.. 987,000.. 

.1,056,000.. 

.. Small_ 

. 31,700,000.. 

.. 34,500,000.... 

1833.. 

..1,070,000.. 

.1,111,000.. 

. .Average .. 

. 36,200,000.. 

.. 41,600,000.... 

1834. 

..1,205,000.. 

.1,175,000.. 

. .Average .. 

. 49,500,000.. 

.. 50,800,000.... 


1835.. . .1,254,000... .1,202,000 

1830.. .. i .301,000.... 1,400,000.. 
1837 .... i;423,000... .1,540,000.. 

1838.. ..1.801.000....1.725.000.. 

1839.. .. 1,861,000.... 1,780,000.. 

1840.. . .2,178,000.... 1,832, { }00.. 

1841.. .. 1,035,000.... 1,947,000.. 

1842.. .. 1,683,000.... 1,981,000.. 

1843.. ..2,379,000.. -- - 

1814.. . 2,030,000.. 

1845.. .. 2,-395,000.. 

1810.. ..2,100,000.. 

1847.. . .1,779,000.. 

184 8.... 2,34 8,000.. 

1849.. .. 2,729,000 


Average 
. Average 
.Small ... 
.Average 
. Average 
. Large... 

. Small.. 

• Small.. 
Large 


1850.. 

1851.. 


.2,098,000.. 


2,024,000. 

2,117,000... .Average 
2,130,000.... Large. 

.2,130,000-Avera; 

2.270,000 ...Small. 
2,211,000.... Large 
.2,258,000. ..Large. 

3,394,000.... Small. 


.2,355,000... .2,355,000... .Average 


. 05,000,000.... .. 

71,300,000.... 02,100,000. 

03,200,000.... 64,400,000. 

01,000,000.... 64,200,000. 


01,200,000. 
63,900,000. 
.. 54,300,000.. 
.. 47,600,000.. 
.. 49,100,000.. 
.. 54,100,000.. 
.. 51,700,000.. 
.. 42,800,000.. 
.. 53,400,000.. 
... 62,000,000., 
.. 00,400,000.. 
.. 72,000,000.. 


. 60,800,000. 

. 57,700,000. 

. 55,200,000. 

. 53,800,000. 

. 51,400,000. 

. 49,100,000 .... 

. 50,200,000. 

. 52.800,000. 

. 55^300,000. 

59,300,000. 

. 06,800,000.1 


Exports in 

lbs. Average 

294,000,000.223,000,000 

211,000,000.255,000,000 

265,000,000 ... .269,000,000 

298,000,000.275,000,000 

277,000,000.297,000,000 

322,000,000 ....321,000,000 

325,000,000.339,000,000 

385,000,000.369,000,000 

387,000,000.393,000,000 

424,000,000 ... .447,000,000 

444,000,000.453,000,000 

596.000,000.524,000,000 

414,000,000.546,000,000 

744,000,000.574,000,000 

530,000,000.618,000,000 

585,000,000.668,000,000 

817,000,000.694,000,000 

664,000,000.697,000,000 

873,000,000.666,000,000 

548,000,000.085,000,000 

527,000,000 .757,000,000 

814,000,000.709,000,000 

,026,000,000.825,000,000 

635,000,000. — 


TABLE II. 

CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 



* 1848. 

- Receipts.- 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Estimate. 

1852. 

Texas. bales 

40,000. 

. 39,000. 

31,000. 

. 46,000. 

. 50,000 

New-Orleans. 

1,191,000. 

.1,094,000. 

. 782,000. 

. 933,000. 

.1,150,000 

Mobile. 

. 436,000 ... 

. 519,000. 

.. 351,000. 

. 452,000 .... 

. 500,000 

Florida. 

. 154,000. 

. 200,000 . 

. 181,000. 

. 181,000. 

. 170,000 

Georgia. 

. 255,000. 

. 391,000 . 

. 344,000 

39.9 000 

300 000 

South Carolina. 

. 262,000. 

. 458,000. 

. 384,000. 

. 387,000. 

. 350,000 

Other places. 

10,000. 

. 28^00. 

. 24,000. 

. 34,000. 

. 30,000 

Total. 

.2,348,000. 

.2,729,000.. 

.2,097,000.. 

.2,355,000. 

.2,550,000 
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TABLE III. 


ENGLISH IMPORTS FROM THE EAST INDIES. 


1830 to 1843, average. 

1835 to 1839 “ . 

1840 to 1844, “ . 

1844 to 1849, “ . 

1S48, October 6, Liverpool. 

1849, “ 5, “ . 

1850, “ 4, “ . 

1851, “ 3, “ . 

1848, whole year, Great Britain, 

1849, “ “ 

1850, “ “ 

185!. “ estimate. 

1852', “ “ 


. 144,000 
.232,000 
.177,000 
..93,000 
. .69,000 
.128,000 
. 164,000 
.228,000 
.182,000 
.308,000 
. 350,000 
.250,000 


Remarks 
Low prices. 

High prices. 

Chinese war. 

Peace, and low prices 
Moderate prices. 

Low prices. 

High prices. 

High prices. 
Moderate prices. 

Low prices. 

High prices. 

High prices. 
Moderate prices. 


TABLE IV. 


Years 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 


ENGLISH IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL, EGYPT, ETC. 


About the Whole year 

1st Oct for 

Liverpool Gt. Britain 

..121,000.155,000 

,. 75,000.135,000 

.. 94,000.137,000 


Years 

1549.. 

1850.. 

1851.. 


About the Whole yenr 

1st Oct. for 

Liverpool Gt. Britain 

.178,000.245,000 

.205,000.252,000 

.138,000.190,000 


TABLE V. 

SUPPLY OF 1850, AND ESTIMATE FOR 1851 AND 1852. 

1850 1851 1852 

Crop of the United States.bales.2,097,000. 2,355,000.2,550,000 

English imports from East Indies.308,000.350,000. .250,000 

English receipts from other places.252,000.195,000.200.000 


Total from these sources.2,657,000.2,900,000.3,000,f PC 


TABLE VI. 


DELIVERIES TO THE TRADE AT LIVERPOOL. 


1849 

May 9.bales. 562,000 

June 5. 688,000 

July 3 . 835,000 

August 1. 993,000 

September 5.1,141,000 

October 3.1,220,000 

October 10.1,287,000 

Whole year.1,467,000 


Consumption Consumptio 

1850 each week 1850 each week. 

.. 501,000. 27,833. 453,000. 25,16^ 

.. 637,000. 28.045. 619,000. 28,13 7 

,. 742,000. 28,538. 644,000. 28,61® 

.. 883,000. 29,433. 887,000. 29,56 8 

. 981,000. 28,028.1,058,000. 30,22? 

.1,086,001. 27,850.1,167,000 29,927 

.1,116,000. 27,900. 

.1,407,000. 27,052.1,500,000. 29,000 


TABLE VII. 


CONSUMPTION OH THE CONTINENT—NOT INCLUDING FRANCE—OF COTTON RECEIVED FROM AMERICA. 


Experts from Exports from Increase Decrease of Consump- 

II. States Great Britain of stock stock tion 


1846 .205,000.194,000. — 53,000.452,000 

1847 .169,000.215,000. 43,000. — .341,000 

1848 .255,000.194,000. — 29,000.576,000 

1849 .322,000.254,000. — 20,000.596,000 

1850 .194.000.272,000. — — 466,000 

1851 .265,000.285,000. — — 550,000 

1846 to 1848, average .210,000.200,000. — — 423,000 

1849 to 1851....“.260,000.270,000. — — 537,000 


TABLE VIII. 

AMERICAN CONSUMPTION. 



North of 

Average for 

Increase per 

South of 



Richmond 

three yeare 

cent 

Richmond 

Total 

1844... 

..bales....347,000. 

.313,000. 


. 60,000. 

.407,000 

1845... 

.389,000. 


.11 « 

. 65,000. 

.454,000 

1846... 

.423,000. 

.386,000. 

.11 “ 

. 70,000. 

.493,000 

1847... 

.428,000. 

.413,000. 

. 7 “ 

. 80,000. 

.508,000 

1848... 

.532,000. 

.461,000. 

.12 “ 

. 90,000. 

.623,000 

1849... 

.518^00. 

.493,000. 

..7 “ 

.looiooo. 

.618,000 

1850... 

.487,000. 

.512,000. 

.4 “ 

.. ..110,000. 


1851... 

.404,000. 



.100,000. 



10 
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TABLE IX. 


CONSUMPTION OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


1S49. 

Great Britain, of all kinds.1,5S8,000. 

United State-:. 518,000. 

France, of American cotton. 351,000.. 

I'iie rest of tlie continent. 593,000.. 


1S50, 1S51. 1852. 

1,515,000.1,600,000. 1,650,000 

. 487,000. 404,000. 450,000 

301,000. 310,000. 300,000 

466,000..... 550.000. 600,000 


Total.3,053,000.2,769,000.2,861,000.3,000,000 


TABLE X. 

STOCKS AT RECENT DATES. 


Liverpool, October 10. 

Havre, October 1. 

United States, September 1 

Total. 


1S49 

1850 

1851 

.582,000. 

.545,000. 

...... 5*9,000 

,. 45,000. 

. 32,000. 

. 36.000 

.155,000. 

.168,000. 

.128,000 

.782,000. 

.745,000. 

.712,000 


COTTON TABLES—I. {Prof. McKay.) 


SUPPLY OF COTTON—IN THOUSAND BALES. 


Brazil, 


1849..2;729n.100.2,829.1821i.. 

Ave. from 1825 to 1830. 838n.10. 848.. 

“ 1830 to 1835.l,055n.20.1,075.. 

1835 to 1840.l,440n.35.1,475.. 


1840 to 1845.l,981n.56.2,037.. 


“ 1845 to 1850.. 

.. .2,270n... 

...81... 

.. 2,351, 

Inc. p. ct. in 20 years... 

.171.... 


.177, 

“ 15 years.... 

.115 ... 


.119. 

“ 10 years ... 

.58.... 


.59. 

“ 5 years.... 

.15.... 


.15. 


. 73h.. 
. 81 h.. 
..14411.. 
..232a. 
.177a .. 
..142.. 
..118.. 

. .23... 
....24.. 


..245b. 
..211b. 
, .180b. 
.196b 
. .160a. 
.. 175a. 


,.17 
.. 8 .. 
. 11 .. 



brougilt into 

ill tho 

-Total 

imports into 

imports into 

into othei 

besides 


sen-ports 

South 

U.S. crop 

G. Britain 

G. Britain 

places 

U.S. 

1840. 

.2,17Sn.. 

.50... 

...2,228... 

...216b... 

...1461i... 

..111... 

..473c. 

1841. 

.l,635n.. 

....55.. 

...1,690.. 

...275a ... 

...166a... 

..128... 

..569c., 

1842. 

.1,684n.. 

-55.. 

...1,739.. 

...255b... 

...124b... 

..166... 

..545c.. 

1843. 


.60.. 

...2,439.. 

... 182b... 

...105b... 

..176... 

..523c., 

1844. 

.2,030n.. 

_60.. 

.. .2,090.. 

...234a ... 

.. 197b.. 

... 80... 

..511c. 

1845. 

.2,395n.. 

-65.. 

...2,460.. 

... 1551i... 

...201h... 

..105... 

..461c.. 

1846... 

. 2 JOln.. 

.70.. 

...2,171.. 

... 95b... 

... 155a ... 

.. 69... 

..319c.. 

1847.. 


.80.. 

...1,859.. 

...224a , .. 

...135a... 

..122... 

..481c., 

1848. 


.90.. 

...2,438.. 

...228b... 

...137b... 

... 36... 

..401c. 


. 111 . 
. 99. 
.108 
.104. 
.132. 
. 88 


..538c. 
..383 . 
..375 . 
..444 , 
..524c. 

. 440c. 
...15... 


..2,701 

..2,259 

..2,284 

..2,962 

..2,601 

..2,921 

..2,490 

..2,340 

..2,839 

..3,367 

..1,231 

..1,450 

..1,919 

..2,561 

..2,791 

...117 

.92 

....45 


TABLE II. 


CONSUMPTION OF UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND OF EUROrE AND AMERICA—IN THOUSAND 

BALES. 



U. S. north 

Total 

Total 

U. S. cotton 

Total for 

Total for 



of Richmond 

for U.S. 

for G. B. 

in France 

France 

these three 

America 

1840. 

.295n... 

..345... 

..1,171a. 

....374 ... 

..440a.. 

...2,056.. 

...2,370 

1841. 

.297n... 

..352... 

.1,158a. 

....368 ... 

429n 

....1,932.. 

...2,252 

1842. 

.208n... 

..323... 

. .1,207a. 

_304a... 

..442a.. 

....1,972.. 

...2,310 

1843. 

.325n... 

..385... 

. 1,385a. 

...,351a... 

..409a.. 

....2,179.. 

...2,573 

1844. 

.247n... 

..407... 

..1.438a. 

...,335a... 

..392a.. 

...2,237.. 

...2,564 

1845. 

.389n... 

..454 .. 

..1,574a. 

...,351a... 

. .419a.. 

....2,447.. 

...2,918 

1840. 

.423n.,. 

..493... 

..1,574a. 

...,300a... 

..403a.. 

....2,470.. 

...2,968 

1847. 

.428n... 

..508... 

..1,131a. 

....252 ... 

. .293c .. 

....1,932.. 

...2,290 

1848. 

.532n... 

022 

..1,491a.. 

....376 ... 

.. 303c .. 

....2,416.. 

...2,901 

1849. 


::oii::: 

. .l,5S8a.. 

....351 ... 

..399c .. 

....2,605.. 

...3,264 

Average from 1825 to 1830... 

.117n... 

..127... 

.. 653b.. 


..257 .. 

....1,037.. 

...1,187 

li 1830 to 1835... 

.175n... 

. .195... 

.. 876b.. 


..269 .. 

_1,340 

... 1,540 

“ 1835 to 1840... 

.240n... 

..275 . 

..1,069b.. 


..349 .. 

....1.693;! 

...1,913 

“ 1840 to 1845... 

.307n... 

..363... 

..1,292a... 


..421 .. 

. ...2;076.. 

...2,414 

“ 1845 to 1850... 


..539... 

..1,472a.. 


..303 .. 

....2,374.. 

...2,809 

Increase per ct. in 20 years. . 

.290.... 

-.325.... 

.125.. 


...41... 

.]29.. 

.. 142 

“ “■ 15 years.. 

.161.... 

..176.... 

_ 68.. 


... 35 .. 


80 

“ “ 10 years... 

.91.... 

...90..., 

..38.. 


....4... 

!!!!!!!4o;; 

.48 

“ “ 5 years... 

.50.... 

...49..., 

. 14.. 


...14..., 

. 14.. 
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TABLE III. 


CONSUMPTION OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, OMITTING ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES— 
IN THOUSAND BALES. 



Exports from 

Exports from 

Direct imports 

Stock, 

Stock, 

Consump- 


United States 

Great Britain 

from Kf?vpt 

January I 

December 31 


1840. 

.182m. 

....123a. 

.49. 

. 72. 

.112. 

.314 

1841. 


...,116a. 

.74. 

.112. 

. 88. 


1842. 

.132m. 

-138a. 

. 88. 

. 88. 

.10S. 

.338 

1843. 

.194m. 

....119a. 

.118. 

.108.... 

.145. 

.394 

1844. 


....I41a. 

. 23. 

.145.... 

.126. 

.237 

1845. 


....122a. 

37 

.126.... 

.99 . 

.471 

18*16 . 

. .. 205m . . . 

.. 194a .. 

26.. 

. 99_ 

. 26. 

.498 

1847. 

.169m. 

... 215a. 

. 81. 

. 26.... 

. 87. 

.404 

1848. 

.255n. 

....192a. 

. 9. 

. 87.... 

. 58. 

.485 

1849. 

.322n. 

.254a .... 

. 63. 

. 58.... 

. 38. 

.659 

A veratre from 1840 f.n 18*15 





.338 


1845 to 1850. 





.495 

Increase per cent, in five years. 





. 46 


TABLE IV. 

STOCKS, 31st OF DECEMBER—IN THOUSAND BALES. 



Liverpool 

Great Britian 

sumption in 
G. Britain 


Frfince 

Rest of the 
Continent 

Whole of 
Europe 

Week’s 

1840.... 

._3G0g.. . 

_4G4g... 

....18. 

... 80d.... 

... 97(1.. 

.112. 

... 673.... 

1841 ... 

430g . 

. 538” 

....24.... 

....24.... 

90(1 . 

...135(1 . 

. S8. 

... 761.... 

...21 

1842 ... 

.457g... 

.561g... 

..'.109a.... 

...138(1.. 

.108.... 

... 807.... 

...21 

1643.... 

.. ..654g... 

_780g... 

....29.... 

...101a.... 

.. .125(1.. 

.145. 

...1,056.... 

...25 

1844.... 

.745a... 

.897a .. 

....32.... 

... 53a ... 

... 78d . 

.126. 

...1,101.... 

...26 

1845.... 

... .885g ... 

, ...1,057a... 

.. 35.... 

_ 52a_ 

... 65a.. 

. 99. 

...1,221.... 

...26 

1846.... 

.439g... 


....18. 

... 25a.... 

... 47a.. 

. 26. 

... 620. 

...13 

1847. 

.364g... 

.451a... 

....16. 

... 43a.... 

... 53a.. 

. 87. 

... 591.... 

...17 

1848.... 

.393U... 

.498a... 

....17. 

.... 30a.... 

... 31a.. 

. 58. 

... 587.... 

...13 

1849.... 

.40811... 

.559a... 

....18.... 

.... 38a.... 

... 49a.. 

. 38. 

... 646.... 

...13 


TABLE V. 


AMOUNT, VALUE, AND PRICES OF AMERICAN COTTON. 



Exports in 

Vnluc in 




Liverpool prices 
of Uplands 


millions of 

millions of 

Price of 

Whole crop 

Value of 


ponnds 

.744r. 

dollars 

exports 

United States 

U. S crop 

. m ru 

1840.... 

.64 r. 

.... 8'6. 

. 891. 


1841.... 

.530r. 


....10-2. 

. 681. 

.... 70... 

. GUh 

1842.... 

.577r. 

.48r. 

.... 8-1. 

. 704. 

.58... 

. 5%h 

1843.... 

.817r. 

.49r. 

.... 6-0. 

. 988. 

.59... 

.4%h 

1844.... 


.54r. 

.... 8-1. 

. 857. 

.69... 

.4%li 

1845.... 

.873r. 


.... 6-0. 

.1,009. 

.61... 

.4?«h 

1846.... 

.548r .... 

.43r. 

.... 7-9. 

. 901. 

.71... 

.4?gli 

1847.... 

. 527r 

.53r. 

....10-1. 

. 771. 

.78... 

.6%h 

1848.... 

.814r. 

.G2r. 

.... 7-0. 

...1,011. 


.4fch 

1849.... 

.l,027r. 

.G6r. 

_ 6 - 5. 

.1,174. 


.5i„ll 

Average 

from 1S25 to 1830. . 219r 

.2Sr. 

....12.8. 

. 288. 

.37... 

.71411 


1830 to 1835..312r. 

.34r. 

....10-0. 

. ... 387... , 

.42... 

. 


1835 to 1840.,446r .... 

.64r....... 

-14'4. 

. 500. 

.81... 

.8Mh 


1840 to 1845..GGGr. 

.54r. 

.... 8T. 

. 825. 

.67... 

.5J*li 

“ 

1845 to 1850..754r. 


.... 7-3. 

. 972. 

.71... 

.5 felt 


COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED 
STATES— Statement and Total Amount 
for the Year ending 31st August, 1851. 

N K W- 0 R LEANS. TO T A L. 

Export to— Bales. 1851. 1850. 

Foreign ports_844,641 

Coastwise..152,817 

Stock, Sep. 1,1851. 15,390 


1,012,848 

Deduct, 

Stock, Sep. 1,1850. 16,612 
Rec'd from Mobile 

& Montg’y, Ala. 42,524 
Rec'd from Florida. 11,091 
Rec'd from Texas. 9,252 


79,479 

933,369 781,886 


ALABAMA. TOTAL. 

Export to — Bales. 1851. 1850. 

Foreign ports.321,777 

Coastwise.114,451 

Cons’d in Mobile.. 685 

Stock, Sep. 1,1851. 27,797 


464,710 

Deduct , 

Stock, Sep. 1,1850. 12,962 

-451,748 350,942 

FLORIDA. 

Export to — „ 

Foreign ports. 70,547 

Coastwise.111,532 

Stock, Sep. 1, 1851. 273 


182,352 

Deduct , 

Stock,Sep. 1, 1850. 1,148 

-—181,204 181,344 
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COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


TEXAS. TOTAL 

Export to — Bales. 1851. 1850. 

Foreign ports. 2,261, 

Coastwise.43,014 


Stock, Sep. 1, 1851 . 59 u 

45,871 

Deduct, 

Stock, Sep. 1, I860._5i_ 

Georgia. 45,820 31,263 

Export from Savannah to 
For. ports—Upl... 145,150 
S. Islands.. 8,497 
Coastwise—Upl.. 160,642 
S. Islands.. 3,145 
Stock in Savannah, 

1st Sep., 1851... 4,500 
Stock in Augusta, 

1st Sep., 1851. . 29,5 11 
351,445 

Deduct, 

Stock in Savannah 
and Augusta, 1st 
Sep., 1850. 29,069 

south Carolina. 322,376 343,635 
Export from Charleston to 

For. portS“Upl...254,442 
S. Islands... 13,576 
Coastwise—U pi... 138,429 
Sea Islands. 2,210 
408,657 

Export from Georgetown to 


New-York... 1,812 
Stck, Charles¬ 
ton, Sep. 1, 

1851.10,953 


12,765 

421,422 

Deduct, 

Stck, Charles¬ 
ton, Sep. 1, 

1850. 30,698 

Received from 

Savannah... 3,649 

" 34,3 47 

north Carolina. 387,075 384,265 
Export — 

Coastwise......... 12,928 11,861 

VIRGINIA. 

Coastwise, and 
manuf. (taken 
from ports).. 20,320 
Stock. Sep. 1, 

1851....... 620 


Crop of Bales. 

1850—1.2,355,257 

1849-50.2,096,706 

1848—9.2,728,596 

1847—8.2,347,634 

1846—7.1,778,651 

1845—6....2,100,537 

1844—5.2,394,503 

1843—4.2,030,409 

1842—3.2,378,875 

1841—2.1,683,574 

1840—1.1,634,945 

1839-40.2,177,835 

1838—9.1,360,532 

1837—8. 1,801,497 

1836—7.1,422,930 

1835—6. 1,360,725 

1834—5. 1,254,328 

1833—4.1,205,394 

1832—3......1,070,438 

1831—2.987,477 

1830—1. 1,038,848 

1829-30. 976,845 

1828—9...... 857,744 

1827—8. 720,593 

1826—7. 957,281 

1825—6. 720,027 

1824—5. 569,249 

1823—4. 509,158 

CONSUMPTION. 

Total crop of the United States, 

as before stated ...2,355,257 

'Add— 


Stocks on hand at the commence¬ 
ment of the year, 1st September, 

1850- 

In the southern ports.91,754 

In the,northern ports.76,176—167,930 


Makes a supply of......... .2,523,187 

Deduct therefrom — 

The export to 
foreign ports. 1,988,710 
Less, for’gn in¬ 
cluded. 1,077-1,987,633 

St’ks on hand, 

Sept. 1, 1851- 
lnthe southern 

ports. 89,044 

In the northern 

ports. 39,260-128,304 

Burnt at New-York, Bos¬ 
ton and Baltimore... 3,142-2,119,079 


20,940 

Deduct, 

Stock, Sep. 1,1850. 1,000 

19,940 11,500 

Rec’d here by the N. Y. 

and Erie Canal..797_ 

Total crop of the United 

Slates .. 2, 355,257 2,096,706 

Increase from last year. bales..258,551 

Decrease from the year befoie. “ 373,339 


Taken for home use.,*..404,108 

QUANTITY CONSUMED BY AND IN HANDS OF 

MANUFACTURERS NORTH OF VIRGINIA. 

1850—1.404,108 

1849-50.487,769 

1848—9.518,039 

1847—8.531,772 

1846—7.427,967 

1845—6.422,597 
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1844—5.„.389,006 

1843—4.346,744 

1842—3.325,129 

1841—2.267,850 

1840—1.297,288 

1839-40. 395,193 

1838—9.276,018 

1837—8.246,063 

1836—7.,....222,540 

1836—6.-...236,733 

1834—5.216,888 

1833—4.196,419 

1832—3.194,412 

1831—2.....173,800 

1830—1.182,142 

1829-30.126,512 


North Carolina.30 

South Carolina. 

G eorgia. 

Alabama. 

Tennessee. 

On the Ohio, &c. 


1828—9. 118,853 

1827—8....120,593 

1826—7.149,513 

It will be seen that we have materially 
reduced our estimate of the amount of cot¬ 
ton consumed the past year in the states 
south and west of Virginia—the capacity of 
the mills has been very nearly the same as 
before, but the high prices of the raw ma¬ 
terial for the greater part of the season, and 
the low rates obtained for the manufactured 
articles, have rendered the business unpro¬ 
fitable. The following estimate is from a 
judicious and careful observer at the South 
of the quantity so consumed, and not in¬ 
cluded in the receipts. Thus in— 


Mills 

Spindles 

Quantity consumed 

30 . 

_ 

.13,000 hales, of 400 lbs. 


.... 36,500. 

.10,000 “ “ 

36. 

. 51400. 

.13,000 « “ 

‘.'.10. 

. 12,580. 

. 4,000 “ of 500 lbs. 

..30. 

. 30^00.. 

. 8,000 “ “ 

..30. 

. ioo;ooo . 

.12,000 “ “ 


Total to September 1, 1851. 60,000 hales. 

« “ 1850.107,500 “ 

« “ 1849.110,000 “ 

“ “ 1848 75,000 “ 


To which sliopld be added the stocks in 
in the interior towns, &c., the quantity 
burnt in the interior, and that lost on 
its way to market; these, added to the crop 
as given above, received at the shipping 
ports, will show very nearly the amount 
raised in the United States the past season— 
say, in round numbers, 2,450,000 bales. 

During the year just closed there have 
been received here, chiefly, it is believed, 
from Tennessee, 797 bales by way of the 
New-York and Erie Canal, which we have 
added in another place to the crop of the 
country. This route, however, is not a 
favorite one, and no further supplies of 
moment are expected. 

It may be remarked in this connection, 
that some of the cotton received overland at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore is doubtless 
unaccounted for elsewhere, not being 
counted in the receipts at New-Orleans ; but 
as we have of late years omitted this item 
from the crop, in deference to the views of 
judicious friends, it is not now added, 
though it may be advisable to introduce it 
hereafter. 

The quantity of new cotton received at 
the shipping ports up to the 1st inst., 
amounted to about 3,200 bales, against 
about 255 bales last year. 

The shipments given in this statement 
from Texas are those by sea only; a con¬ 
siderable portion of the crop of that state 
finds its way into market via Red River, and 
is not included in the receipts at New- 
Orleans.— N. Y. Shipping List . 


COTTON TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES.—The following table gives the 
exports of cotton from the United States for 
a number of years, also the average price per 
pound : 



Total 


Average 


Pounds 

Value 

price per lb 

1821.. 

.424,893405... 

.. $20,157,484.. 

.16-2 

1822.. 

.444,675,985... 

... 24,025,058.. 

.16-6 

1823.. 

..173,793,270... 

....20,445,220.. 

.1T8 

1824.. 

.442,369,603... 

.. ..21,947,401.. 

.15-4 

1825.. 

.4 76,449,007 .. 


.20-9 

1826.. 

..204,535,415.... 

....25,025,214.. 

.12-2 

1827.. 

..204,310,115.... 

....29,359,545.. 

. ...10 

1828.. 

..210,590,463... 

....22,487,229.. 

.10-7 

1820.. 

...264,837486... 

....20,575,331.. 

.10 

1830.. 

...298,499,102... 

....29,074,883.. 

.99 

1831.. 

...376,979,784 .. 

....25,289,492.. 

.9-1 

1832.. 

...322,215,122... 

....31,724,082.. 

.9-8 

1833.. 

...324,698,604... 

....36,191,105.. 

.12-1 

1834.. 

...384,717.907... 

....49,448,402.. 

.12-8 

1835.. 

...387,358,992... 

.64,861,301.. 

.16-8 

1836.. 

...423,631,367... 

.71,284,925.. 

.10-8 

1837.. 

...444,211,537... 

.63,240,102.. 

.14-2 

1838.. 

...595,952,277... 

.61,556,811.. 

.10-3 

1839.. 

...413,624,212... 

.01,338,982.. 

.14-8 

1840.. 

...743,941,061... 

.63,870,107.. 

.8-5 

1841.. 

...530,204,100... 

.54,330,341.. 

.10-2 

1842.. 

...584,717,017... 

.47,593,464.. 

.8-1 

1843.. 

...792,297,106... 

.49,119,086.. 

.6-2 

1844.. 

...663,633,455... 

.54,063,501.. 

.8-1 

1845 . 

...872,905,996... 

.... 51,739,643.. 

.5-92 

1846.. 

...547,555,055... 

.42,767,341.. 

.7-81 

1847 . 

...537.219,958... 

.53,415,847.. 

.10-34 

1848.. 

.. .814^274,431... 

.61,998,294.. 

.7-61 

1849.. 

.1,036,602,269... 

.66,390,907.. 

.6-4 

1850.. 

...635,381,601... 

.71,984,717.. 

.11-3 


j COTTON.-— Statistics of Cotton.— Mr. 
j G. R. Porter, one of the Secretaries of the 
i British Board of Trade, recently read a pa- 
I per on Cotton, before the British Assoeia- 
I tion, from which the following figures are 
i obtained : 
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CONSUMPTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

In 1800.lbs.56,010,732 

“ 1810,incr’d by.... 67,478,203 

“ 1820, further “_19,183,720 

“ 1830, “ 42,287,797 

“ 1840, “ 328,526,548 

“ 1849, “ .1,182,981,008 

Whole consumption in 1S49_775,468,908 


400 lbs. to the bale, equal to— 

bales.....1,932,692 

Importations from Brazil, Surat, 
and all other parts of the world, 
in 1849.. 538,000 


American kinds consumed in 1849,1,394,692 

Consumed in U. S. in 1849. 600,000 

“ on the Continent_ 1,000,000 


Wants of the world from the U. S., 2,994,692 

Average consumption in Great 

Britain per week, in 1848 and 

1849. 29,346 

Mr. Porter proposes to escape from fre¬ 
quent “Cotton Famines,” by extending the 
cultivation and manufacture of Flax, which, 
he flatters himself, may, by the great im¬ 
provement in machinery, be made capable 
of furnishing cheap clothing to the world. 

COTTON, AND ITS COST OF PRO¬ 
DUCTION.—The annexed contribution was 
received from a practical cotton planter in 
Louisiana: 

It has often been observed that many, 
everywhere, both in Europe and America, 
have been ready at all times to raise the hue 
and cry about the high prices of cotton, 
whenever it bears a value at all remunera¬ 
ting, and when it becomes so low as to sink 
beneath the cost of production, to be ready 
to congratulate its growers upon the profits 
they are realizing. 

We imagine two prominent reasons may¬ 
be found sufficiently explanatory of this, and 
the first is interest. This article constitutes 
the chief element of clothing for the whole 
civilized world, and its cheapness and abun¬ 
dance is as necessary to the millions that 
consume it, as their bread. The second rea¬ 
son for this general warfare against the plant¬ 
ing interest, is, that most of those who have 
never produced the great staple, which 
clothes the world at so much less cost than 
any other good material, is, that they are not 
familiar with the costs of its production, and 
generally- greatly underrate them. 

Having so often observed the erroneous 
cbnclusions into which individuals and com¬ 
munities have been led, for the want of this 
knowledge and experience, we propose here 
to give a short and accurate summary of the 
expenses and costs of producing cotton, as 
deduced from our experience and observa¬ 
tion for fifteen years. When we say accu¬ 


rate, we do not mean that standard that a 
merchant or mathematician observes, but 
near enough to show what is necessary ; at 
least we will not make them greater than 
they are. 

Take a plantation well-improved and pro¬ 
perly organized, with good buildings, gins, 
mill, teams, &e., on which there are one hun¬ 
dred slaves, old and young negroes. Let this 
be cultivated, free of rent or hire, for one 
year, or a series of years, and left in as good 
order as it was received; it is a fair calcula¬ 
tion that such places, upon rich bottom land, 
will produce annually seven bales, weighing 
four hundred pounds, to each hand; but not 
near so much on. “ up-lands.” On such a 
plantation, with one hundred slaves, there 
would generally be found about fifty classi¬ 
fied, average field-hands—the whole pro¬ 
perty being worth about one hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

Thus. 50 hands will produce 
350 bales, of 400 lbs.; this, 
sold at 5 cents per lb., will 
be $20 per bale—350 hales $7,000 

From which deduct, for send¬ 
ing to market and selling, 

$2 50 per bale—350 bales $875 00 


To feed 100 servants, to fur¬ 
nish the hospital,overseer’s 

table, &c. 750 00 

Deduct, bagging and rope per 

bale—350 bales. 525 00 

To clothe 100 slaves, shoe 
them, furnish bedding, 
sacks for gathering cotton, 

&c. 750 00 

Wages to competent over¬ 
seer . 700 00 

Such plantation requiring 35 
or 40 mules, will need an 
annual addition of about 
four or five to sustain the 

teams.. 400 00 

Annual outlay to keep up 
farming tools of all descrip¬ 
tions, in wood andiron.. 250 00 
Taxes on the whole estate, 300 00 
Medicines, doctors’ bills, &c. 250 00 


Annual repah’s of gins, mill, 
press, and purchasing new 

stands, &c.. 250 00 

Annual outlay for materials 
to keep in repair all the 
buildings needed ; for nails, 
lime, piunk, and such ma¬ 
terials as cannot be had on 


the place. 200 00 

Total Expenses above named.$5,250 

Leaves.$1,750 


It is to be borne in mind that there are 
hundreds of small matters not enumerated 
here, which must be annually purchased, 
and added to the list of expenses ; also, that 
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nothing has been allowed for the support of 
the planter and his family, which should all 
be charged to the place, as his supervision is 
indispensable. Nor has anything been set 
down to meet. those contingent and inci¬ 
dental losses and costs, to which all such es¬ 
tates are liable. As the loss of servants from 
epidemics, the loss of whole teams from dis¬ 
eases, the frequent accidents to gins and ! 
houses from fire, losses from overflows, | 
breaking of levees, &e.; the cost of making 
entirely new all the buildings, gins, &c., on 
the premises, occur every fifteen or twenty 
years. If a reasonable charge is made for J 
these things, it will be readily seen the bal¬ 
ance of §1,750 will fail to meet them. Thus 
it appears that it will cost five cents to pro¬ 
duce cotton, and if the land is given, clear of 
rent, and the labor without hire, a judicious 
economy only could save the manager of 
such an estate from debt, if he be required 
to surrender the property to the owner, at 
the end of the year, in good condition. 

Nearly half the time, in the last ten years, 
cotton has been sold for the planters on the 
low lands, for about five cents per pound, 
which the most superficial observer must see 
has been ruinous; for it would appear, those 
immense estates not only pay no interest on 
the large investments, at those rates, but 
scarcely do the revenues support the charges 
of cultivating and sustaining them. It would 
require an extraordinary coincidence of fa¬ 
vorable circumstances, to leave the smallest 
margin of profit to the planters. Their pro¬ 
fits begin only when cotton advances above 
five cents, or the crop reaches beyond the 
ordinary average of seven bales to the hand ; 
the latter, no one ought to presume on, for 
he wiil as often fall below as rise above the 
average. 

We dislike, for those who are utterly un¬ 
acquainted with the details of its production, 
to be constantly laboring to produce wrong 
impressions in the commercial circles, both 
in Europe and America, and stimulating, 
under false views, individuals aud nations to 
embark in a business, ruinous to themselves 
and to those already engaged in it. Why 
should our material be said to be too high, 
when no other can be found to clothe the 
world half so cheap, combining the same 
comfort and utility ? Why do people com¬ 
plain of the high prices of cotton, when even 
at ten cents it will clothe them cheaper and 
better than anything else by half—and yet 
only leave 25 or 30 cents per day compensa¬ 
tion to the producer of the raw material 1 

From such calculations as these, it might 
be easy to show, that all the efforts England 
is making to succeed in the cultivation of 
cotton must prove abortive ; for her labor is 
greatly inferior to ours. Her lauds and cli¬ 
mate have been found to be still more so. 
(The writer is personally acquainted with 
some of the planters employed from this 
country by the English, to try the experi¬ 


ment in India.) The distance from the places 
of consumption is another impediment to 
their success; as also, the marked inferiority 
of the staple. The West Indies, South Ame¬ 
rica, and Egypt, have all failed in the race of 
competition against us, and have been yearly 
sinking lower in the amount of product. 

Still another reason will forever effectually 
hinder England from successful competition. 
We are compelled to employ our labor in the 
production of tills staple, let the price be 
what it may. We have the labor amongst 
us; labor of an excellent and superior quality. 
There is a vast field opened to it. Climate 
and soil happily adapted to the nature and 
constitution of the laborer, and to the pro¬ 
duction (if the staple, We may say peculiarly 
to it, for there has not yet been found any 
other staple to employ so many laborers. 
Nor do we despair of obtaining remunerating 
prices, though England may try her India 
experiments; though manufacturers, mer¬ 
chants and brokers, and every element of 
selfishness and cupidity may conspire against 
us; for the world must be clad, and we can 
do it cheaper and better than any other 
people. 

Nor do the ravings of abolitionists and 
pseudo-philanthropists disturb our repose. 
We well know our domestic institutions will 
remain as they are, and that we will forever 
enjoy the advantages of our labor, until we 
choose to dispense with it. We well know 
that the difficulties in the way of freeing this 
country of its negro population are insur¬ 
mountable, and the cost of doing it, even if no 
compensation were claimed by their owners, 
would be so enormous, that noisy philan¬ 
thropists would be the last to advocate the 
policy. 

A national debt of one thousand millions 
of dollars would be required to prepare five 
millions of our Africans for freedom, in an 
independent government; to transport them 
there, and defray their expenses for a season. 
We cannot but look with confident hope to 
the future, not only that our domestic insti¬ 
tutions will endure, and our labor remain to 
us, but that it will be hereafter profitable. 
An article that clothes nine-tenths of the civ¬ 
ilized world at such cheap rates, and the la¬ 
borers who produce it, must be regarded 
with interest. Destroy either the material or 
the labor , and what is the condition of the 
hundreds of millions of human beings they 
clothe ? What the condition of the millions 
of poor laborers they give employment to, 
and supply with daily bread? What be¬ 
comes of the commerce of the world, that 
great chain which binds the families of the 
earth to each other ? One general ruin would 
overwhelm society. Revolutions in trade and 
society, and with it revolutions in govern¬ 
ments, would be unavoidable. If we look 
for the cause of the extraordinary peace of 
the world for the last half century, commerce 
solves the mystery. If we ask what gave the 
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impulse to commerce, we answer, chiefly archal jurisdiction of those who had been so 
cotton and its manufactures. And how such long their instructors and protectors, when 
immense quantities of this has been produced they may be prepared for liberty and self- 
at such cheap rates as to enable the peasantry government. 

of Europe, who once were ragged, not only It seems as if the hand of mercy had con- 
to be clad from it, but to be fed by their la- ducted them to this land, and placed them in 
bor in elaborating it into materials for the the only possible condition where their mo- 
rest of mankind,—we answer, by the intro- ral and intellectual natures could be improved 
auction of Africans into these states: whilst and cultivated. So deep had they been buried 
they themselves have been brought up from in ignorance and degradation, that they could 
the depths of ignorance and degradation in not have mingled with the refined society of 
which they had been buried for centuries, to European nations, or their descendants, as 
a state of comparative civilization and hap- equals. The relation of master and slave , as 
piness, each generation gradually advancing it exists here in its patriarchal character , is 
higher and higher. These are some of the the only conceivable one which could ele- 
advantages, aided by the skill anu capital of vate the Africans in the scale of intelligence 
the Americans, they have conferred upon and morality, while at the same time it has 
mankind. At some future day it may be been the means of giving commerce and 
their destiny to be separated from the patri- peace to the world. 


COTTON—METEOROLOGY, AND THE COTTON AND SUGAR CROPS. 

The following valuable table is taken from Affleck’s Rural Almanac for 1852, and was compiled by the 
editor from the records of the late Ur. Tooley and G. L. C. Davis, Esq., of Natchez, and also from his own 
records: 

White Frosts 


Lutest ii 

Sprini 

Earliest 

n Fall 



Items of Cotton Crop 



' 

Temp, at 

/ A 

Temp, at 

Date of 1 st 

When killed 

Crops of TJ. Consumption 

Su^ar crop ui 

Your Date 


Date 

sunrise 

bloor 


by frost 

States of U. Slates 

United States 

1825.. Feb. 

15. 

..42 

...Oct. 19 

...44.. 




. Bales. . 

B tiles. .. 

Hluls. 

1826.. April 

11. 

..43 

...Nov. 18 

...41.. 




. 937,000. 

.101,483..(1818, 25,000) 

1827. .Mar. 

19. 

..44 

... “ 30 

...38.. 




. 712,000. 

120,593..(1822, 30,000) 

1828.. “ 

17. 

..42 

... “ 12 

...44.. 




. 857,744. 

.118,853.. 

88,000 

1829.. “ 

22. 

..32 

... “ 1 

...43.. 




. 976,845. 

.126,512.. 

48,000 

1830.. Feb. 

14. 

..41 

...Oct. 20 

...44.. 




.1,038,848. 

.182,142.. 

70,000 

1831.. Mar. 

21. 

..41 

“ 28 

...40.. 




. 987,477. 

.173,800.. 

75,000 

1832.. “ 

18. 

..30 

...Nov. 9 

.. 36.. 




. 3 *,070,438. 

.194,412.. 

70,000 

1833.. “ 

30. 

..44 

...Oct. 20 

.. 44.. 




.1,205,394. 

.196,413.. 

75,000 

1834.. “ 

30. 

..39 

... “ 20 

...41. 




.1,254,328. 

.216,888.. 

100,000 

1835.. “ 

23. 

..42 

... “ 10 

...46.. 




..1,360,725. 

.236,733.. 

30,000 

1836.. “ 

25. 

..43 

... “ 22 

...44.. 




.1,422,930. 

.222,540.. 

70,000 

1837. .April 

9- 

. .44 

... u 25 

...42.. 




..1,801,497. 

.246,063.. 

65.000 

1838.. Mar. 

18. 

..43 

... “ 22 

...44.. 




.1,360,539. 

.276,018.. 

70,000 

1839.. “ 

6. 

..37 

...Nov. 7 

...42.. 




.2,177,835. 

.295.193.. 

. 115,000 

1840.. “ 

31. 

..41 

...Oct. 25 

...42.. 

..June 

6... 

Oct. 20.. 

..1,634,945. 

.297.288.. 

87,000 

1841.. “ 

18. 

..45 

... “ 23 

...38.. 

. . “ 

10... 

“ 23.. 

.1,683,574. 

.207,850.. 

90,000 

1842.. Feb. 

22. 

..42 

... “ 26 

...43.. 

. .May 

17... 

Nov. 1.. 

.2,378,875. 

.325,714.. 

140,000 

1843. .April 

1. 

..44 

... “ 28 

...39.. 

. .June 

9... 

Oct. 28.. 

.2,030,409. 

.346,744.. 

100,346 

1844..Mar. 

31. 

..38 

... “ 19 

...41.. 

. .May 

25... 

“ 29.. 

.2,394,503. 

.389,000.. 

200,090 

1845... “ 

21. 

..42 

... “ 12 

...44. 

. . “ * 

30... 

Nov. 3.. 

.2,100,537. 

.422,597.. 

180,650 

1846.. April 

14. 

..43 

... “ 19 

...44. 

..June 

10... 

Oct. 19.. 

. 1,778,651. 

.427,027.. 

140,000 

1847.. Mar. 

27. 

..40 

...Nov. 19 

...42.. 

..May 

30... 

Nov. 26.. 

.2,347,034. 

.531,772.. 

240,000 

1848.. “ 

14. 

...43 

... - 


..Juno 

1... 

None. 

.2,728,596. 

.518,039.. 

220,000 

1849. .April 

16 

...41 

...Nov. 8 

". .41.. 

. . <fc 

0... 

Dec. 3.. 

.2,096,706. 

.487,769.. 

247,923 

1850.. “ 

7. 

...40 

...Oct. 26 

...30.. 

6i 

24... 

Oct. 26.. 

..2,355,257. 

.404,108.. 

211,203 



COTTON TRADE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN.—1806- 

1846. 





IMPORTS OF COTT 

ON INTO 

GREAT 

BRITAIN FOR 41 YEARS 






1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

American.. 


....124,939. 

71,207. 

. 37 

672.... 

..160,180.... 

.246,759.. 

...128,192. 

. 95,331 

Brazil . 



51,034. 

18,981. 

. 50,442.... 

.140,927.... 

.142,846.. 

,...118,514. 

. 98,704 

East India 



7,787. 

11,409. 

12 

512 .. 

35,764 


14,646. 

9 607 

West India, 

&c. 


77'.978. 

81,010 

. 07 

519 . 

. .103,511 

92,186 

,. . . 64,879 . 

64 563 

Packages. 


....261,738. 

>82,607. 

... ...108,138.... 

..440,382.... 

.501,173 . 

...326,231. 

.261,205 




1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1810. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

American .. 



37,720. 

48,853. 

.203,051.... 

..160,077.... 

..199,669.. 

....207,580. 

.205,161 

Brazil.. 


.. ..1 

37,168. 

50,930. 

. 91 

055.... 

..123,450 ... 

.114,518.. 

,...162.409. 

.125,415 

East India 



1,429. 

13,048. 

. 22 

357.... 

.. 30,070.... 

.120.202.. 

...247,659. 

.184,259 

West India, 



73,210. 

74,800. 

. 52 

840.... 

.. 49,235 -• • 

44,872.. 

.... 50,991. 

. 31,300 

Packages, 


....249,530.287,031. 

.309,303.... 

..369,432.... 

479,261.. 

,...608,729. 

.046,135 
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IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO GREAT BRITAIN— Continued. 




1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

American.. 


.302,395.. 

...300,070. 

....329,906.. 

....352.538.. 

....282,371.. 

...423,446.. 

...395,852 

Braxil. 


..180,086.. 

...121,085. 

....143.505.. 

....144,611.. 

....143,310.. 

...193,942.. 

... 55.590 

Egyptian .. 





.... 5,624.. 

.... 38,022.. 

...111,023.. 

... 47,261 

East India. 


.. 57,923.. 

... 30,095.. 

.... 19,263.. 

.... 38,393.. 

.... 50,851.. 

... 60,484.. 

... 64,699 

West India, 

&c.. 

. 31,247.. 

... 40,428.. 

.... 40,770.. 

.... 27,632.. 

.... 25,537.. 

... 31,988.. 

... 18,188 

Packages 


. 571,691.. 

...491,678.. 

....533,444.. 

....668,797.. 

....540,092.. 

...820,883.. 

...581,950 



1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1630. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833‘ 

American.. 


.646,776... 

...444,390.. 

....463,076.. 

....618,527.. 

....608,887.. 

...628,766.. 

...654,780 

Braxil. 


.120,111.. 

...167,362.. 

....159,536.. 

....191,468.. 

....168,288.. 

...114.585.. 

...163,103 

Egyptian... 


.. 22,450.. 

... 32.8S9.. 

.... 24,739.. 

.... 14,752.. 

.... 38,124.. 

... 41,183.. 

... 3,893 

East India.. 


.. 73,738.. 

... 84,855.. 

.... 80,489.. 

.... 35,019.. 

.... 76,764... 

...109,398.. 

.... 94,698 

West India, 

&c... 

.. 30,988.. 

... 20,056.. 

. 18,867.. 

.... 11,721.. 

.... 11,304.. 

... 8,490.. 

.... 13,646 

Packages. 


..894,063... 

....749,552.. 

....746,707.. 

....671,487.. 

....903,367.. 

....902,322.. 

....930,216 



1834 

1835. 

1836. 

*1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840* 

American.. 


..733,528.. 

. 763,199.. 

.. 764,707... 

.. 844,812.. 

.1,124,600... 

, 814,500.... 

..1,237,500 

Braxil. 


..103,646.. 

. 143,572.. 

.. 148,715.. 

.. 117,005.. 

. 137,500... 

. 99,300.... 

.. 85,300 

Egyptian... 


.. 7,277... 

. 43,721.. 

.. 34,953... 

. 41,193.. 

. 29,700... 

33,500.... 

.. 38,000 

East India.. 


.. 89,098.. 

. 117,965.. 

.. 219,493... 

. 145,174.. 

. 107,200... 

132,900.... 

.. 216,400 

West India, 

&c. . 

.. 17,485.. 

. 22,796.. 

.. 33,506... 

27,791.. 

. 29,400... 

36,000.... 

.. 22,300 

Packages. 


. .951 034.. 

..1,091,253.. 

..1,201,374.. 

..1,175,975... 

.1,428,600..., 

.1,116,200.... 

..1,599,500 



1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

American . 

Braxil. 

Egyptian. 

East India. 

West India, &c.... 

.... 902,500... 
.... 94,300... 

.... 40,700... 

.... 273,000... 
.... 32,900... 

...1,013,400... 
... 87,100... 

... 19,600... 

... 255,500... 
... 17,300... 

..1,396,800.. . 
.. 9S,700... 

.. 48,400... 

.. 182,100... 
.. 17,700... 

..1,246,900... 
.. 112,900... 
.. 66,700... 

.. 237,600... 
.. 17,500... 

...1,499,600.. . 
... 110,200... 
... 82,000... 
... 155,100... 
... 8,800... 

.. 932,000 
.. 84,000 

.. 59,600 

.. 49,500 

9,000 

Packatres .. 

....1,344,000... 

...1,392,990... 

...1,744,100... 

...1,681,600... 

...1,855,700... 

...1,134,100 


COTTON—EXPORTS, 1850-51. 

The total amount of cotton wool exported 
from the United States, for the fiscal year 
1851, compared with the fiscal year, 1850, 
was as follows: 


1859- 




Sea islands. 
All other..., 
1851. 

Sea Islands 
All other... 


8, ‘23(5,403 
027,145,141 


11)3. 


8,299,650 

918,937,433 


,$71,984,016 
. $112,315,317 


The valuation of the crop of 1850, at the 
rates obtained for the crop of 1851, 

would have amounted to.$76,951,805 

While crop oflSol, at the rates obtained 
for the crop of 1850, •would have amount¬ 
ed but to. 92,723,715 

Averaging 450 pounds to the bale, the 
number of bales exported in 1851 were.. 2,060,527 
Number of bales exported in 1850. 1,411,959 


Average price per bale in 1851 . $54 50 

Average price per bale in 1850. 45 00 


The annexed table exhibits the ports whence the 
raw material was sent abroad for the past fiscal year, 
together with the value and amounts of the same: 


Port. ,- Quality -, Value. 

Sea Islands. Other plates. 

Boston. — .. 1,131,736.. $146,588 

New-Bedford_ — .. 37,16g.. 3,350 

New-York. 787,380.. 16,010,783.. 21,148,293 

Philadelphia..... — .. 2,094,718.. 200,544 

Baltimore. — .. 174,041.. 21,438 

Charleston.4,580,310. .104,538,658.. 14,091,931 

Savannah.2,927,263.. 68,473.428.. 8,878,319 

Apalachicola.... — .. 35,611,608.. 3,858,086 

St. Marks. — .. 451,980.. 61,685 

Mobile. — ..159,929,389.. 18,406,864 

New-Orleans... 4,703.. 385,814,458.. 45,330,084 

Galveston. — .. 646,843.. 75,422 

Vermont. — .. 21,353.. 1,808 

Genesee. — .. 1,270.. 150 


Total.8,299,656. .918,937,433.$112,315,317 


MONTI-ILY RANGE OF PRICES OF COTTON IN MOBILE FOR 16 YEARS. 


8EASON OF 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

1835 ’36.... 

....— a 17 .... 

....15 a 16%.... 

... .1334 a 16 .... 

....1334 a 1634. 

.14 a 17 

1836 ’37.... 

....16 a 20 .... 

.... 15 a 19 .... 

....12% a 1734.... 

...12 a 1734. 

.... 12 a 17% 

1837 >38.... 

.... 1% a 12 .... 

.... 6% a 11%.... 

.... 6 a 12 ... 

.... 734 a 1234. 

. 6% a 12 

1838 ’39.... 

....10 all .... 

....10 a 12 .... 

....10 a 14%.... 

... .1194 a 15%. 

.1234 a 16% 

1839 ’40.... 

....129.1 a 13 .... 

....11% a— .... 

.... 9% a 934.... 

....8 a 834 . 

. 7% a 7% 

1840 ’41.. . 

_7% a 10%_ 

7% a 10 

... 83d a 11%.... 

_83d a 1194. 

. 7 a 12% 

1841 ’42.... 

_nominal. 

.... 734 a 9%.... 

.... 7% a 8%.... 

.... 794 a 1034. 

. 7% a 10 

1842 ’43.... 

.... 7a 8% .... 

_ 0% a 8% _ 

5% a 7%_ 

.... 5% a 7%. 

. 5% a 8 

1843 ’44.... 

.... 6 a 8 .... 

.... 6% a 8%.... 

.... 7% a 9%.... 

.... 7% a 10 . 

. 7% a 10 

1844 ’45.... 

.... 5% a G%... 

.... 4% a 6%.... 

....4 a 5%.... 

.... 3% a 6 . 

. 394 a 694 

1845 ’46.... 

.... 6% a 8% ... 

.... 6% a 8%.... 

.... 0% a 8%.... 

....6 a 834 . 


1846 ’47.... 

....8 it 10 .... 

_ 9 all _ 

.... 83d a 11 .... 

.... 991 a 12 . 

. 9 a 13 

1817 ’48.... 

_ 8% a 11 % .. 

_ 53d a 8%_ 

.... 63d a 7% 

.... 6 a 791. 

.0 a 7 

1848 ’49.... 

.... 4 34 a 6%.... 

.... 4% a 534.... 

.... 43?. a 6 .... 

....5 a 7 . 

. 5% a 7% 

1849 ’50.... 

.... 9 all . 

9% a 11 % .. 

93d a 11 .... 

....10 a 1234 . 

.10 94 a 12% 

1850 ’51.... 

.... 129k a 14%.... 

....13 a 143-4.... 

....12% a 13V,.... 

....11% a 13%. 

. 7 a 13 
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MONTHLY RANGE OF TRICES OF COTTON IN MOBILE — continued. 


season of March April May Juno Average for season 


1835 

’36.... 

...15 

a 

20 .... 

....15 

a 

20 .... 

...1314 

a 

19 . 

..1314 a 

19 . 

.1411 

a 

16% 

1836 

’37.... 

...1114 

a 

1714.... 

.... 6 

a 

1314.... 

... 5 

a 

10 . 

.. 614 a 

11 . 

.1091 

a 

16 

1837 

’38.. .. 

... 7% 

a 

121.1.... 

.... 81a 

a 

1314 ... 

... 811 

a 

1314. 

.. 81' 

a 

14 . 


a 

12% 

1838 

’39... 
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COTTON CROPS. 


TABLE OF CROPS OF COTTON OF THE UNITED STATES, 

With the member of bales imported into Europe, from other countries; also stocks, and consumption of the' 
United States and Europe, for ten years, ending with 1849, divided into two periods, with the aggregate 
and average of each five years, and the increase or decrease per cent, of one over the other. 


Crop of Atlantic Ports— 1S40 1S41 1?42 1843 1844 Aggregate Average 

Savannah. 293,000.. 146,000.. 222,000.. 299,000.. 253,000.. 1,213,000.. 243,000 

Charleston. 312,000.. 233,000.. 261,000.. 352,000.. 306,000.. .1,464.000.. 293,000 

Virginia. 24,000.. 24,000.. 20,000.. 12,000.. 14,000.. 94,000.. 19,000 

North Carolina. 10,000.. 7,000.. 10,000.. 9,000.. 9,000.. 45,000.. 9,000 


Atlantic ports. 639,000.. 410,000.. 513,000.. 672,000. 582,000.- 2,808,000.. 504,000 

Crop of Gulf Ports — 

New-Orleans. 954,000.. 817,000.. 737,000.-1,060,009.. 832,000.. 4,000,000.. 880,000 

Mobile. 445.000.. 318,000.. 318,000.. 483,000 . 469,900.. 2,033,000.. 407,000 

Florida. 136,000.. 90,000.. 108,000.. 161,000.. 161,000.. 146,000.. 128,000 

Texas and-other ports. 4,000.. . 8,000.. 4,000.. 1,000.. 17,000.. 3,000 


unif ports.1,539,000. 1,225,000. .1,171,000. .1,708.000. .1,448,000.. 7,091,000.. 1,418,000 

Atlantic ports. 639,000.. 410,000.. 513,000.. 672,000.. 582,000.. 2,816,000.. 564,000 


Total crop United States.2,178,000.. 1,635,000.. 1,684,000. .3,380,000. .2,030,000.. 9,907,000.. 1,982,000 


Crop of India, Brazil, &c. Imp. 


into Europe. 473,000.. 569,000.. 545,000.. 523,000.. 511,000.. 2,621,000.. 524,000 

Annual production.2,051,000. .2,2U4,000..2,229,000.. 2,903,000. .2,541,000.. 12,528,000. .2,500,000 

Stocks— 

In U. S. 1st Sept, each year.... 52,000.. 58,000.. 82,000.. 32,000.. 94,000. 

Great Britain, 1st Jan. 265,000.. 464,000.. 538,000.. 561,000.. 785,900. 

France and the Continent, 1st 

Jan. 147,000.. 209,000.. 223,000.. 246,000.. 270,000. 

Total supply.3,115,000. .2,935,000. .3,072,000. .3,742,000. .3,090,000. 

Consumption — 

In Great Britain.1,305,000.. 1,160,000.. 1,249,000.. 1,412,000.. 1,441,000.. 6,569,000.. 1,313,000 

In France. 434,000.. 420,000.. 441,000.. 400,000.. 388,000.. 2,095,000.. 419,000 

On the Continent. 276,000.. 202,000.. 315,000.. 337,000.. 298,000.. 1,488,000.. 298,000 

2,105,000..1,848,000..2,005,000..2,155,000 . 2,030,000.. 10,150,000. .2,030,000 
In the United States. 295,000.. 297,000.. 208,000.. 325,000.. 347,900.. 1,532,000.. 300,000 

Consumption as per tables.....5,310,000.-2,145,000. .2,273,000.-2,480,000. .2,474,000.. 11,682,000. .2,336,000 


ties which have been ex¬ 
ported to foreign ports, and 
net included in Tables of 

Consumption, but required to 4,000.. 0,000., 9,000.. 12,000.. 17,000.. 48,000.. 10,000 

Total Consumption.2,314,000. .2,251,000. .2,282,000. .2,492,000. .2,491,000.. 11 720,000. .2,346,000 
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Crop of Atlantic Ports — 

. 1845 1646 1 847 1848 1849 Aggregate Average 

Savannah. 295,000.. 192,000.. 243,000.. 255,000.. 391,000.. 1,370,000.. 275,000 

Charleston. 428,000.. 251,000.. 350,000.. 261,000.. 458,000.. 1,748,000.. 350,000 

Virginia. 25,000.. 8,000.. 14,000.. 9,000.. 18,000.. 74,000.. 15,000 

North Carolina. 12,000.. 11,000.. 6,000.. 2,000.. 10,000.. 41,000. . 8,000 


Atlantic ports. 760,000.. 462,000.. 613,000.. 527,000.. 877,000.. 3,239,000.. 648,000 

Crop o f Gulf Ports — 

New-Orleans. 929,000.. 1,041,000.. 706,000. .1,191,000.. 1,09-1,000.. 4,961,000.. 992,000 

Mobile. 517,000.. 423,000.. 323,000.. 436,000.. 519,000.. 2,218,000.. 444,000 

Florida.-.' 189,000.. 141,000.. 128,000.. 154,000.. 200,000.. 812.000.. 162.000 

Texas and other ports. 34,000.. 8,000.. 40,000.. 39,000.. 121^000.. 24^00 


Gulf ports.1,635,000.. 1,639.000.. 1,165,000.. 1,827,000.. 1,852,000.. 8,112,000.. 1,622,000 

Atlantic ports. 760,000.. 462,000.. 613,000.. 527,000.. 877,000.. 3,239,000 : 618,000 


Total crop United States.. .2,395,000. .2,101,000.-1,778,000. .2,348,000. .2,729,000. .11,351,000. .2,270,000 
Cr.op of India, Egypt, Brazil, 

&c., Imp. into Europe. 461,000.. 319,000.. 481,000.. 401,000.. 538,000.. 2,200,000.. 440,000 


Annual Production.2,856,000. .2,420,000. .2,259,000..2,749,000. .3,267,000. .13,351,000. .2,710,000 

Stocks—* 

In TJ. S. 1st Sep. each year. 160,000.. 94,000.. 107,000.. 215,000.. 172,000. 

Great Britain, 1st Jan. 897,000.. 1,055,000.. 145,000.. 451,000.. 496,000. 

France and the Continent, 

1st Jan . 204,000.. 164,000.. 73,000.. 140,000.. 89,000. 


Total Supply...4,117,000. .3,733,000.-2,982,000. .3,555,000. .4,024,000. 

Consumption — 

In Great Britain.1,581,000.. 1,573,000.. 1,114,000. .1,505,000.. 1.586,000.. 7,359,000.. 1,472,000 

In France. 418,000.. 405.000.. 293,000.. 303,000.. 399,000.. 1,818,000.. 364,000 

On the Continent. 357,000.. 345,000.. 348,000.. 351,000.. 492,000.. 1,883,000.. 376,000 


2,356,000.. 2,323.000.. 1,745,000.. 2,159,000. .2,477,000 ..11,160,000,. 2,212,000 
In the United States. 389,000.. 423,000.. 428,000.. 532,000.. 518,000.. 2,290,000.. 458,000 


2,746,000. .2,173,000. .2,691,000. .2,995,000. .13,350,000. .2,670,000 


75,000.. 115,000.. 175,000.. 246,000.. 661,000.. 132,000 

Total Consumption.2,795,000. .2,821,000. .2,2SS,000. .2,866,000. .3,241,000. .14,011,000. .2,802,000 

By comparing the first period of five years with the second period of five years, it will be seen the 
increase at Atlantic Ports has been It %, at Gulf Ports, 14 per cent. The production has increased 714 per 
cent. The annual consumption in Great Britain has increased 1214, on the Continent 27, in the United 
States 50; tot.al increase of consumption, 1914 per cent. There has in the same time been a decrease of 
20 per cent, of India cottons imported into Europe, and 16 per cent, in the consumption of cotton in France. 

J. G. Henry, Mobile. 


Consumption as per tables.. .2,745,000.. 

Add to each year those quanti¬ 
ties which have been exported 
to foreign ports, and not in¬ 
cluded in Tables of Consump¬ 
tion, but required to balance 50,000.. 


COTTON— Diseases of the Plant and 
the Remedies. —When the time comes for 
planting another cotton crop, the mind 
naturally reverts to the many diseases 
and disasters which have befallen the' plant 
for the last ten or twelve years. In fact, 
diseases and disasters have become so nume¬ 
rous, as to cause the planters to look for¬ 
ward to the time when they will be com¬ 
pelled to cease the cultivation of cotton alto¬ 
gether, and pursue some other occupation. 
My object in this communication.is to name 
them, and to give my planting friends my 
observations, hoping to obtain from them 
(through your Review) their views in regard, 


to the same matters, of so much interest to 
us all, and also to attract the attention of 
entomologists, Iu my opinion, the diseases 
of the cotton plant are always attributable to 
the variety of insects that feed and live upon 
its fluids, thereby causing an unhealthy cir¬ 
culation in the plant, and blasting the pros¬ 
pects of rich harvests. The first of disasters 
by the insect family takes place in the 
spring, (in this latitude, 34 p ,) from the 25th 
of April to the 5th of May. I allude to the 
“ cut-worms,” which are frequently so nu¬ 
merous as to destroy whole fields of the 
young plant, when from five to six bushels 
have been sown per acre. They are also 


* The stocks reported 31st December, 1849, in Europe, arc 646,000. To 1st September, 1849, in United 
States, are 155,000, making 801,000 bales. 

t Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Trieste, are only included here, while largo 
quantities have been exported to other ports in the South and North of Europe 
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very destructive in gardens, destroying all 
kinds of plants, making no difference, when 
pressed by hunger, as to the properties con¬ 
tained in them ; but when surrounded by a 
variety, they feed upon those that contain 
the greatest quantity of saccharine matter ; 
consequently, the young “cotton plant” 
commands their preference. Various ex¬ 
periments have been made to exterminate 
them from fields and gardens; some, by 
turning upon them hogs and poultry during 
the winter season; others by the use of 
spade and plow, during the same season, 
that they may experience the effects of 
freezing—all of which have proved unavail¬ 
ing. I have made an experiment that has 
proved successful for the last five or six 
years, both in farm and garden, I plant in 
my fields a double quantity of seed, say ten 
bushels per acre, scattering them “ broad¬ 
cast,” with a view to feed the worms and 
have enough left—the same plan works 
equally well in gardens. I cultivate my 
gardens in the usual manner, when, about 
the 10th of April, I sow upon a garden of 
one acre, thirty or forty bushels of cotton 
seed, scattered over walks, among plants, 
&c. In the course of ten days, the seeds 
having germinated, the garden presents the 
appearance of a plant bed. It remains in 
this condition until about the 5th May, 
when what Coitou is left is cut up, leaving 
the most of the garden plants unharmed. 
They are not disposed to travel when they 
can find any thing green near them. Their 
term of life is short, say ten days, when they 
pass into the chrysalis; the st-.me length of 
time transpires when they pass into the but¬ 
terfly stage. I would here remark, when I 
wish to plant a new variety of cotton, and 
cannot afford to fay for seed to be sown so 
abundantly, I plant seed of the more com¬ 
mon kind in the middle of the row and sides 
of the bed, giving time for them to sprout, 
that the worm may begin to feed on them. 
I then mark off the bed, and plant the more 
valuable seed. In this way. I have been 
able to get good “ stands,” of fine varieties 
of seed, with two bushels per acre. Next to 
the worm comes the “ cotton louse they, 
for the last ten years, (with one exception, 
1840, when they made their appearance 
20th June, and remained until the 10th of 
July, yet seasons favored, and fine crops 
were made,) have made their appearance 
from the 20th to the 25th May, and re¬ 
mained until the 5th June, when they begin 
to leave the plant, alter killing and destroy¬ 
ing from one-third to half that has been left 
by the hoe for a stand. They have been so 
regular in their uppeurance for the last ten 
years, that my orders to my managers are 
now, not to reduce “ the stand” below, from 
four to six stacks to the hill, until the 5th of 
* June, at which time you can easily dis¬ 
tinguish the plants that have been most in¬ 


jured by their poisonous ravages, whilst the 
more healthy may remain. They are more 
numerous in cold, wet springs. How they 
are brought - into existence, is a wonder to 
ail who have examined the cotton fields 
during their stay upon the plant. Some 
contend that they are a species of the ant; 
others, of the lady-bug ; others still, that the 
ants destroy them ; but; will not pretend to 
advance an idea, as to how they receive 
their existence.* When first discovered, 
they are mere yellow specks; they soon 
crawl, and are busy moving about. Next, 
they assume a black appearance, and be¬ 
come quite dormant; in ten days this black 
shell opens and they, like the cut-worm, or 
caterpiller, fly off, resembling the gnat, or 
winged ants. My own opinion, from obser¬ 
vation, is, that the ant feeds on them; at 
least, we never see lice on a plant without 
seeing on the same numerous ants and lady- 
bugs. Whether the aphis, which emits the 
honey-dew, is among the crowd, and at¬ 
tracts the ants, we are not sufficiently versed 
in entomology to decide—we would be 
gratified to read a treatise on plant-lice, 
lady-bugs, and aphis, from some of your in¬ 
telligent correspondents. I have not a re¬ 
maining doubt that they cause the rust, 
which at one time I attributed to the want 
of some chemical property in the soil, and 
had determined to have it tested by having 
some of the soil analyzed; before Ibadan 
opportunity of testing the matter, however, 
I was convinced that such was not the case, 
from the fact that every variety of soil was 
affected in the same way. The rust is at all 
times the most fatal of diseases to the plant. 
It cannot be doubted that the insect poisons 
the plant by extracting the sap, which leaves 
it in an unhealthy condition. The rust has 
no regular time for its coming. I have seen 
itaseailyas the middle of May, and Irom 
that time till the middle of July, on from 
one to ten stalks, when it assumes a more 
formidable shape, spreading over entire 
plantations in the course of three or four 
weeks. If produced by insects, might they 
not be destroyed during the first two 
months, when they are confined to a few 
stalks in a place, by sifting lime over the 
stalks affected, early in the morning, whilst 
the plant is moist with dew? We have 
known gardeners to use lime in this way, to 
drive insects from plants, with great success. 
It would not cost much labor if taken at the 
commencement of the disease;—we have 
bought a few barrels of lime for the purpose 
of making the experiment; but of course do 
not intend to -apply these remarks to the 
prairie lands, where the rust is confined to 
certain spots every year, owing (we sup¬ 
pose) to a want of moisture, as we generally 
see it on those spots of ground where the 
limestone rock approaches near the surface, 
fn the flat lands of South Carolina and 
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Georgia—or “ flat woods,” as they are 
called—we suppose the cause to be the same 
as with us, as there is some similarity be¬ 
tween those lands and some parts of the 
Valley of the Mississippi. Nothing could be 
of so much advantage to the cotton interest, as 
the discovery of some remedy, either to ar¬ 
rest or prevent the various diseases to which 
the plant has of late years become so liable. 

Do “ cotton lice” belong to the family of 
“ blights” described by Rusticus ? He says, 
(in a letter on “Blights,”) “I have taken a 
good deal of pains to find out the birth and 
parentage of true blights: and for this pur¬ 
pose have watched, .day after day. the colo¬ 
nies of them in my own garden," aud single 
ones which I have kept ‘ in-doors, ’ and 
under tumblers turned up-side down. The 
increase is prodigious; it beats everything 
of the kind that I have ever seen or heard 
of. Insects in general come from an egg— 
then turn to a caterpillar, which does 
nothing but eat—then to a chrysalis, which 
does nothing but sleep—then to a perfect 
beetle or fly, which does nothing but in¬ 
crease its kind; but ‘ blights’ proceed alto¬ 
gether on another system—the young ones 
are born exactly like the old ones, but less. 
They stick their beaks through the rind, and 
begin drawing sap, when only a day old, 
and go on quietly sucking away for days; 
and then, all at once, without love, court¬ 
ship or matrimony, each individual begins 
bringing forth young ones, and continues to 
do so for months, at the rate of from a dozen 
to eighteen every day, and yet continues to 
increase in size all the while; there seem 
to be no males—no drones—all bring forth 
alike. Early in the year, these ■ blights’ are 
scattered along the stems; but as soon as 
the little ones come to light, and commence 
sap-sucking close to their mother, the spaces 
get filled up, and the old ones look like 
giants among the rest—when all the spaie 
room is filled up, and the stalk completely 
covered. The young ones, on making their 
final appearance in the world, seem rather 
posed as to what to be at, and stand quietly 
on the backs of the others for an hour or so ; 
then, as if having made up their minds, they 
toddle upwards, walking on the backs of the 
whole flock, till they arrive at the upper 
end of the shoot, and then settle themselves 
quietly down, as close as possible to the 
outermost of their friends, and then com¬ 
mence sap-sucking like the rest. The flock, 
by this means, extends in length every day, 
and at last the growing shoot is overtaken 
by the multitude, and completely covered 
to the very tip. Towards autumn, however, 
the ‘ blights’ undergo a change in their 
nature ; their feet stick close to the rind— 
their skin opens along the back, and a 
winged blight comes out—the summer gene¬ 
ration being generally wingless. These are 
male and female, aud fly about and enjoy 
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themselves; and, what seems scarcely credi¬ 
ble, the winged females lay eggs; and, 
whilst this operation is going on, a solitary 
winged blight may be observed on the 
under side of the leaves, or on the young 
shoots, particularly on the hop, and differing 
from all its own progeny in being winged, 
and nearly black, whereas its progeny are 
green, and without wings. These are mys¬ 
teries which I leave for entomologists to 
explain. In May, a fly lays a lot of eggs; 
these eggs hatch and become blights; these 
‘ blights’ are viviparous, and that without 
the usual union of the sexes, and so are 
their children and grandchildren—the num¬ 
ber of births depending solely on the 
quantity and quality of their food. At last, 
as winter approaches, the whole generation, 
or series of generations, assumes wings, 
which the parents did not possess; under¬ 
goes frequently a change in color; and in 
the spring, instead of being viviparous, lays 
eggs.’’ 

This, description, by a celebrated ento¬ 
mologist, somewhat resembles the kind of 
insect which, in my opinion, produces the 
diseases alluded to. Their making their ap¬ 
pearance in small quantities in May and 
June, then in mid-summer extending so 
rapidly, sustains me in this position. 

He also speaks of the skin of the insect 
opening on the back, and turning to a 
winged gnat, which is the case with the 
kind we describe, except that ours open, say 
in twenty days. May not season and cli¬ 
mate cause those changes ? I think they 
may with great propriety be called the cot¬ 
ton blights, as the plant does not recover 
from their poisonous effects during the 
whole season, when they have been very 
numerous; yet with good seasons, by which 
I mean neither too wet nor too dry, good 
crops have been made from plants’ which 
were, to all appearances, dead on the 10th day 
of June. To this family of blights, the same 
author assimilates the “ hop-fly” of England, 
and speaks of their effect as lessening the 
value of the crop one-half; he says, this 
little insignificant fly has control of £750,000 
of income to the British treasury. The 
same species of blight draws even a greater 
proportion from the pockets of the Southern 
planters. 

He also enumerates several varieties of 
the family of blights, all preying upon the 
young and juicy parts of the most tender 
shoots, destroying their form and beauty, 
and making the best of fruits tasteless and 
insipid. 

The next in turn of disasters from this 
great family of insects, is the'boll-worm, 
which makes its appearance from the third 
to the fourth week in July. It seems to be 
regular in its annual visits, oftener in wet 
than in dry seasons. Much has been said 
and written about destroying them. Indivi- 
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duals have traveled over the cotton country 
professing to have found “ the great secret.” 
I have tried several of their plans, one of 
which is, to top the cotton the fourth week 
in July, and destroy the bud of the plant. I 
have no doubt that many of the eggs, or much 
of the larvffi, are destroyed in this way—but 
it is ruinous to the plant to top it so early, 
causing it to throw out many new branches, 
which are too late to make cotton. Besides, 
you destroy some three or four branches by 
taking out the whole bud, which would ma¬ 
ture. Another plan has been to build fire 
lights “ to catch the miller.” This, too, has 
its merits, without injury to the plants. 
Beyond a doubt, the insects commence in 
the top-bud of the stalk, when so very small 
that they are riot able to bore a form of any 
size, but leave “ their mark” on the young 
form, as a sting. Soon they grow strong, 
and proceed down the stalk, taking the 
forms both large and small, until they are 
able to destroy the full-grown fruit, extract¬ 
ing from every form the whole of the gluti¬ 
nous substance, which causes the very young 
ones to drop from the stalk, and those 
nearly ready to bloom to “ flare open,” plain¬ 
ly showing where the worm is at work. The 
older ones rot. These marks showed their 
effects so plainly, that it caused me, with 
several others, to put our hands in the field 
to catch them ; and in a few days the hands 
became so expert, that they would catch 
from three to five hundred per day. If no 
other good is effected, we may save nearly 
that number of stalks from ruin. Besides, 
it is a leisure season of the year, and not so 
tedious as one would at first suppose. Ten 
hands will worm upwards of one hundred 
acres per day. This process should be re¬ 
peated every three or four days ; the “ flare,” 
with their excretions, plainly show the plants 
they are working upon. 

The next pest to the cotton planter is the 
caterpillar, or “ cheneillc,” which makes its 
appearance from the 25th of August to the 
25th of September. When they come early 
they do the crop a great deal of damage— 
when late, but little. For the last ten years 
we can only recollect them as injuring the 
crop in 1846. Are they not a continuation 
of the “ cut worm'?” Having passed through 
several changes, they pass into the chrysalis 
and web to the stems of the leaf upon which 
they have fed. They then pass into the 
butterfly, or are destroyed by cold. Is it not 
possible, by watching this numerous tribe of 
the butterfly family, to destroy them early 
in the season of their coming ? Entomolo¬ 
gists describe all these insects at first as few 
in number, but increasing, from each parent, 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand in a 
short, time, and making various changes. 
Could they be destroyed, I feel convinced 
that the plant would be relieved of all its 


diseases ! May we not expect, through your 
columns, a treatise on these various insects 
which feed on the plant ! You can com¬ 
mand such works as Kirby, Spence, Ste¬ 
phens and Curtis, and a host of others, 
which are not generally possessed by plant¬ 
ers ; yet no class of mankind could improve 
themselves more by the study of entomology 
—for upon our labors the insect world com¬ 
mit their ravages, and destroy the pleasure 
as well as profits of planting, by changing, 
in a few days, the most promising harvest 
fields into absolute poverty.— M. II. McG. 

COTTON—Its Preparation, Picking 
and Packing. —Land intended to be plant¬ 
ed in cotton should be bedded up as early in 
the winter as possible, to allow the freezes 
to pulverize the soil thoroughly and the land 
to settle immediately under the tap root. 
The plowing should be done with the best 
turning plows, as deeply as the nature and 
depth of the soil will admit, and in the most 
thorough manner. Especial care should be 
taken to leave no land unbroken between 
the furrows. If the soil is stiff and deep, 
two-horse plowing, to a depth commensurate 
with that of the soil and case to the team, is 
infinitely preferable ; this secures a more 
thorough drainage and greater and freer pe¬ 
netration of the roots of the plant to the 
most sub-soil, in either wet or dry summers. 
The rows should be laid off with a scooter 
plow, at distances suitable to the strength of 
the soil, say five and a half feet to six feet 
on bottom land, and four to five feet on up¬ 
land, or even less., than four, if the soil is 
thin. Stubble land to go in cotton, (which 
should always follow corn, small grain, or 
fallow land,) should be broken or bedded up 
very early in the winter, to allow time for 
grass seeds and stalks to rot, and the frost 
to disintegrate furrow slice and clods. A 
good plan on stubble, corn, or fallow land to 
go in cotton, is to lay off the rows with a 
scooter plow; enlarge the furrow with a 
shovel plow; drag all the grass weeds or 
stalks into the furrows, and then list two 
furrows of a two-horse plow upon the soil of 
vegetable matter, leaving the bulks to be 
well plowed out with a turning plow about a 
fortnight before planting. This puts all 
trash out of the way in chopping out, and 
provides an absorbent for moisture and a 
bulk of manure beneath each bed. If a 
heavy rain or baking wind should run the 
land together, and form a crust upon the bed, 
a one-horse harrow run over the bed will 
pulverize the crust and put the land in good 
tilth. Cotton should be planted from the 
fifteenth of March to the tenth of April, as 
the season or sort of land warrants. Seed 
should be well saved, and if kept over one 
year for planting, will ensure a better stand 
and more vigorous plants, as the imperfect 
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seed perish by keeping over. They should 
be sown at the rate of one and a half to two 
bushels to the acre, in direct proportion to 
the width of the rows (narrow ones requir¬ 
ing more seed) and the stifFness of the soil, 
the latter case demanding also more seed. 
Seed on light land may be covered with a 
board with a notch in it, attached to a scooter 
stock. But stiff lands should always be cov¬ 
ered with a harrow, or two small scooter fur¬ 
rows. The ridge, in the latter case, over 
the seed, to be scraped oif with aboard with 
a notch in it, as soon as the seed cracks the 
ground in germinating. The board is use¬ 
ful in scraping off the first coat of grass ; the 
first plowing of cotton should begin when 
the third leaf appears on the young plant, 
and be done with a sweep, Mississippi 
scraper, or some similar implement, as no 
roots are lacerated by this process, and 
the plant sutlers no check in growth ; chop¬ 
ping should begin in from four to seven days 
after running round, and to be done with 
hoes of as nearly equal size as possible, the 
stand being more uniform in consequence. 
From one to four stalks should be left in a 
stand at this time, and the distance between 
stands governed by the strength of the soil; 
though thick planting in moderation on all 
soils—say six feet by eighteen inches on 
bottom land, and four feet by twelve inches 
on good upland—will be found the most 
productive in an average of years. The 
second plowing should be done with a sweep 
next to the bottom, with a mould board next 
to the plant, to dirt the young cotton, and 
the balance of the row plowed out with a 
turning plow to keep up the bed. The stand 
should then be thinned to one stalk in a 
place on strong land, but from two to four 
may be left on being thinned to supply limbs 
by stalks ; all subsequent plowing in ordina¬ 
ry seasons should be done with the sweep, 
with the mould board to keep up the bed. 
But in laying by, one or two furrows should 
be run by a turning plow to drain off' the 
surplus water from heavy rains; bottoms 
should be plowed every twenty days, and 
hoed immediately to keep it constantly 
growing, the earth light and pervious to the 
sun, air and dews. In very wet seasons, 
recourse may be had to turning plows with 
benefit, provided they do not penetrate 
deeply near the plant, for this checks the 
plant if it turns off by breaking the roots, 
and causes it to shed, and forces it too 
much in growth if rain follows speedily. It 
: is doubtful whether topping cotton is benefi- 
: cial in the average of years, sometimes doing 
well, and at others failing in nearly similar 
circumstances. 

■ Picking should begin as soon as a hand 
can gather fifty pounds in a day, as the oil 
is soon evaporated by the sun, wind and 
rain, and a large per cent, of weight is there-. 


by lost. In full crop years, cotton should be 
picked as free from leaf as is consistent with 
good work. But in short crop seasons, too 
much pains should not be taken with the 
leaf, as the difference in number of pounds 
will greatly overbalance that of loss of price 
per pound, and discrimination docs not pre¬ 
vail in the market to any extent comparable 
with that of the large crop years. Planting 
seed should be saved from the second pick¬ 
ing in general, and from cotton picked from 
mid-day till night, or that seemed well for 
the purpose. All other cotton should never 
be sunned unless v .et by rain, but packed in 
close bulk from .tour to eight weeks, to allow 
it to heat; care being taken not to allow it 
to heat too much and the oil from the seed 
to diffuse through the lint, imparting to it 
the tinge so much admired by buyers and 
manufacturers. Ginning should be carefully 
done at a moderate speed. Packing should 
never be done in very dry or windy weather, 
but always in damp and moderately rainy 
days, as it packs better, weighs heavier, 
from the absorption from the air and reten¬ 
tion of the oil latent in the lint. The bag¬ 
ging should always be put on loosely to 
allow for the swelling of the bale, and com¬ 
pletely envelop the cotton. The ropes 
should be put on tightly, to prevent undue 
expansion of the bale, and be at least six in 
number. 

COTTON BALED WITH IRON 
HOOPS.—The subjoined letter, written, I 
have no doubt, in a spirit of perfect candor, 
and intended fairly and in good faith by the 
■writer, to present a true statement of the 
relative advantages of rope and iron hoops in 
the packing of cotton, nevertheless contains 
objections to the use of the latter, article, 
which I conceive so untenable, that I send 
the letter to you for publication; hoping it 
may arrest the attention of R. Abbey, Esq,, 
of Mississippi, or some one else practically 
acquainted with the subject, and elicit a 
reply. 

As they are the objections not of the writer 
of the latter, but of that entire community 
of cotton sellers and buyers of Mobile, who 
control the preparation for market of so large 
a portion of the Southern crop, I hope Mr. 
Abbey, whose valuable article in your Janu¬ 
ary number, contains so many good reasons 
for preferring the hoop iron, will not think 
them undeserving a reply. With several 
newly invented, and, as I believe, improved 
cotton presses, just coming into use, we can 
certainly pack our bales within a square of 
22 inches, and if we can persuade our mercan¬ 
tile friends in Mobile, that there is no good 
reason why bales thus packed, and kepi 
in their square form by the unelastic iron hoop , 
should be “ unmerchantable ”—we can cer¬ 
tainly avoid the onerous tax of repacking 
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them in Mobile—but as long as we use the 
hemp rope, which by stretching, allows our 
bales to lose their compact square shape, and 
to become enlarged and flattened, so as not to 
pack close on shipboard, we must submit to 
the tax of repacking. 

Mobile, Sept. 8, 1847. 

Dear Sir: ' 

Your favor of the 29th lilt., is before us, 
and contents have had our attention. Cotton 
compressed is only reduced in depth, and the 
average is about one-third less than the bale 
before being compressed. A large light bale 
will be reduced more than a smaller one of 
the same weight. The presses run them 
down nearly half the depth ; but when the 
ropes are tied and the bale turned out, it 
expands, so that it is reduced by compressing 
about one-third in depth—the length and 
breadth being the same as before compress¬ 
ing. 

A few years ago, a lot of cotton came to 
this port with iron hoops, but it was pro¬ 
nounced unmerchantable, because, in com¬ 
pressing, the hoops had to be taken off and 
ropes substituted. The planter discontinued 
the use of hoops, and none have since been 
received here put up with them. All cotton 
is pronounced unmerchantable that has other 
than good grass or hemp ropes on it. 

Could you even put up your cotton in the 
size of compressed bales, we think it would 
be the best to use hemp ropes. In loading a 
ship, the cotton is driven by means of jack- 
screws so tight that iron hoops would break— 
where rope would only 1 e loosened and re¬ 
moved a little, and when the cotton is turned 
out, the expansion immediately fastens the 
ropes again—even though cotton is com¬ 
pressed as well as it can be done ; in stowing 
the ships it is often driven so hard by means 
of jack-screws that ropes are loosened, and 
shippers say that the iron hoops would break. 

We can purchase the hoop iron as fol¬ 
lows :—at 7 cts. per lb. 

Hoop Iron % guage 20, say 7 ft. 4 in. weighs 12 oz. 

“ y a « 20, “ 7 ft. 4 in. “ 14 oz. 

« V t “ 20, “ 7 ft. 4 in. “ 1 lb. 

Rivets to suit, say 21b. iron rivets, can be 
bought at 75 cts. per thousand. 

We have stated all that we can learn about 
this matter, and we think the use of iron 
hoops instead of ropes is not viewed in a 
favorable light by dealers, shippers, &c., of 
cotton. 

You will find in the January number of 
De Bow’s Commercial Review, published m 
Ncw-Orleans, an interesting and well-written 
article on the mode of putting up cotton in 
the best manner for market, to which we 
beg to refer you, if you have not already pe¬ 
rused it. 

The average weight of a compressed bale, 


we have been told, is 30 lbs. to the cubic 
foot. 

A correspondent of the Review, in the De¬ 
cember number, writing from Burtau, Ala¬ 
bama, over the signature of “ An Alabama 
Planter,” communicates what purports to be 
a letter from a mercantile house in Mobile, 
(without any signature,) on the subject of 
Banding Cotton Bales with Iron Hoops in¬ 
stead of Rope, and makes a personal request 
of me that I would reply to that communica¬ 
tion, because he thinks it defective in its 
reasonings on the subject; and he is pleased 
to do me the honor to suppose that I am 
practically acquainted with the question'in 
hand. 

I could not consent to make a public reply 
to the Mobile letter, without expressing an 
opinion adverse to its authenticity. I sup¬ 
pose your friend in Alabama has been impos¬ 
ed upon by means of a spurious letter. No 
merchant in Mobile can, upon reflection, en¬ 
tertain the views therein expressed; nor can 
any man, whether he has ever seen a bale of 
cotton or not. For instance, the letter 
says :—“ All cotton is pronounced unmer¬ 
chantable that has other than good grass or 
hemp ropes on it.” Cotton cordage is used 
for this purpose to some extent, and it is 
known to be superior or a least as good as 
hemp or grass. (It is superior only because 
if exposed to the weather a long time it will 
last without rotting much longer.) And I pre¬ 
sume it is difficult to conceive why cotton, if 
offered for sale in Mobile in cotton topes, 
should be pronounced “ unmerchantable.” 

Again, the letter says that, “ in loading a 
ship, the cotton is driven by means of jack- 
screws so tight that iron hoops would break.” 
An expansive pressure from the inside of the 
bale outwards, would, I should suppose, 
cause the hoops to break if they were not 
strong enough. But I should hardly think 
that a pressure on the outside of the bale 
would produce the same effect. 

The entire paragraph from which the last 
quotation above is taken, reads as follows: 

“ Could you even put up your cotton in the 
size of compressed bales, we think it would 
be the best to use hemp ropes. In loading a 
ship the cotton is driven by means of jack- 
screws so tight that iron hoops would break 
—where rope would only be loosened and 
removed a little, and when the cotton is 
turned out the expansion immediately fastens 
the ropes again—even though cotton is com¬ 
pressed as well as can be done; in stowing 
ships it is often driven so hard, by means of 
jack-screws, that ropes are loosened, and 
shippers say that the iron hoops would 
break.” 

A very great advantage of iron hoops over 
rope, in banding cotton bales, is well known 
and has always been admitted to be, that the 
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bales are much easier handled, particularly m 
loading and unloading vessels, and the above 
paragraph from the Mobile letter was intend¬ 
ed, I suppose, to set forth, ironically, this 
advantage. In stowing ships with cotton a 
great number of bales have to be dragged 
endwise, upon other bales, half the length of 
the hold or more; and in finishing, not a few 
have to be driven, by means of jack-screws, 
a long distance into apertures scarcely large 
enough to receive them. The outward pres¬ 
sure of the bale (up and down as it lay in the 
press, for there is very little sidewise) causes 
it to swell an inch over the band, on the two 
sides which may be called the top and bot¬ 
tom. The two other sides of the bale, (of 
cotton in ropes,) has, of course, a very un¬ 
even surface—the ropes on one side and ropes 
and knots on the other. In driving these 
bales into a small hole between other bales, 
with like ropes and knots, they frequently 
hitch against each other, the knots become 
torn loose and the ropes dragged off. This 
is what the letter, in the jesting pleasantry 
of the writer, alludes to in saying “ the ropes 
are loosened .” 

All these inconveniences are, of course, 
avoided by the use of hoops. From conversa¬ 
tions I have had with ship-masters and mates, 
and other authentic information from them, I 
have been surprised to learn that in conse¬ 
quence of the difficulties above alluded to, it 
is by many said to be double the labor to 
stow a ship with cotton in ropes that it 
would be with bales in hoops. 

The letter again says : “ A few years ago 
a lot of cotton came to this port with iron 
hoops, but it was pronounced unmerchanta¬ 
ble, because, in compressing, the hoops had 
to be taken off and ropes substituted.” 

“ In compressing ?” 1 thought the princi¬ 

pal object in putting cotton in iron hoops, 
was to put it into shipment size at once. It 
certainly would be very unwise to put iron 
hoops on bales which would have to be re¬ 
pressed. 

Your correspondent is certainly correct in 
supposing we can make our bales in good 
shipping size on the plantation, and thus en¬ 
tirely avoid the expense of re-pressing. 
And we can, at the same time, secure other 
advantages. One of which is the facility in 
loading vessels, and consequent lessening of 
freight. I had a conversation with several ship¬ 
masters on this subject, the last time I was 
in Mobile, who were then taking in cargoes of 
cotton at that port. They expressed the uni¬ 
form sentiment I have invariably heard from 
that quarter , viz.: an unqualified wish that 
iron hoops would take the place of ropes up¬ 
on cotton bales ; and a readiness to take cot¬ 
ton in hoops at reduced rates of freight, on 
account of the greater ease with which they 
can stow and unload their ships, and the 
greater security from loss by fire. 

J1 


If there is a mercantile, or any other, ob¬ 
jection to the use of iron hoops on cotton 
bales, it ought to be fairly and seriously 
stated, and if there be none, then every 
planter ought to use them. I am well pur- 
suaded there is none, except that ic is ad¬ 
verse to the interest of those who are con¬ 
nected, directly and indirectly, by sympathy, 
friendship, and otherwise, with the steam 
cotton presses at the import cities. 

It ought to be remarked, however, that 
bales may be so banded with, hoops, and no 
doubt frequently are, as to be unfit for ship¬ 
ment. I once saw a lot of cotton in Yazoo 
City, banded up in iron bands in so awkward 
and" clumsy a manner, that the cotton ought 
to have been pronounced “ unmerchantable,” 
whether it was or not. When I speak of 
cotton in hoops, I mean that the bales are to 
be of the size they come from the steam 
presses—say 22 to 24 square, and 4- feet 6 
inches long—the hoops of proper size and 
well riveted. The process of putting them 
on is very simple, and much faster than tying 
ropes. I would willingly communicate di¬ 
rectly with your correspondent on this, or 
any other subject connected with “ our 
craft” and interchange any useful informa¬ 
tion. R. Abbey. 

COTTON— Cost op Producing, &c.— 
We have seen within a short time various 
statements published in regard to the cost 
of producing cotton and what should be its 
natural price. A writer in the Carolinian 
declares 5 cents will not pay in that state 
any profit. He takes an estate well ma¬ 
naged, inferior to none in productiveness, 
and affording more than an average yield in 
the state. The winter but not summer 
clothing was manufactured at the place. 
The number of acres was 550, much of 
which, four years ago, cost $25 per acre, 
number of slaves forty, one-half field hands. 
Estimating the negroes at $300 each, and 
the land at $12, with stock, etc., the invest¬ 
ment will be $20,000. 

Income 1848. 

Bales of cotton 120 ; 350 lbs. = 

42,500 lbs. at 5 cts.$2,100 00 

Increase in negroes..... 200 00 

2,300 00 

Deduct expenses, etc. 1,383 00 

917 00 

Value planter’s superintendence. 417 00 
Net income (or 2^ per cent). 500 00 

Expenses and loss for 1848. 

Wages of overseer,.. $300 00 

Blacksmith’s account, iron in¬ 
cluded . 35 00 

Medicine and medical attendance 30 00 
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Bagging, rope and twine for 120 

bales cotton. 150 00 

Blankets, thirty in number, at 

81 124 each. 33 75 

Shoes, twenty-five pairs, at Si 25 

per pair..,... 31 25 

Cotton Osnaburgs, 300 yards, at 

8 cents per yard.. 24 00 

Taxes, (state, poor, and bridge,) 

say. 30 00 

Salt, six sacks, at $2 each,. 12 00 

Nails, 100 lbs. at 5 cents per lb. 5 00 

Hoes, 1 dozen. 4 50 

Sugar and coffee for sick, 75 lbs., 

at 10 cents per lb. 7 50 

Annual wear and tear of land, say 
5 Der cent, upon estimated va¬ 
lue (6,600). 330 00 

Contingencies, such as re-stock¬ 
ing the place with mules, wear 

and tear of wagons, etc.. 200 00 

Cost of transporting 120 bales 
cotton to market, at 75 cents 

per bale.-... 90 00 

Loss by death of old negro, say 100 00 


Whole expenses and loss.$1,383 00 


Mr. Solon Robinson, a very observant 
agriculturist, who has been traveling ex¬ 
tensively in the South, furnishes some 
statistics to the same effect. He presents 
the case of Col. Williams’s plantation, at 
Society Hill, S. C. 

STATISTICS OF A CAROLINA COTTON ESTATE. 


Capital Invested. 

4,200 acres of land (2,700 in cul¬ 
tivation) at $15.$63,000 00 

254 slaves, at $350 each, average 

old and young. 89,900 00 

60 mules and mares, and one 
jack, and one stud, average 

$60. 3,720 00 

200 head of cattle, at $10. 2,000 00 

500 head of hogs, at $2. 1,000 00 

23 carts and 6 wagons.. 520 00 

60 bull-tongue plows, 60 shaving 
do., 25 turning do., 15 drill 
do., 15 harrows, at an average 

of $150 each. 262 00 

All other plantation tools esti¬ 
mated, worth. 1,000 00 


$161,402 00 


Crop. 

331,000 lbs. cotton, at.... 

13,500 lbs. of bacon, taken for 

home place and factory. 675 00 

Beef and butter for ditto and 

sales.- 500 00 

1,100 bushels of corn and meal 

for ditto and sales. 550 00 

80 cords of tan bark for his tan 

yard...... 480 00 

Charges to others for blacksmith 
work. 100 00 


Mutton and wool for home use 
and sales. 125 00 

2,430 00 s 

331,000 lbs.) 15,464 00 

Cents, 4.7 


Expenses. 

Interest is only counted on the 
first five items, $158,620, at 

seven per cent.$11,103 00 

3,980 yards Dundee bagging, at 

16 cts., (5 yards to a bale- 536 80 

3,184 lbs. of rope, at 6 cents... 191 04 

Taxes on 254 slaves, at 76 cent3 193 04 

Taxes on land.. = 70 00 

Three overseers’ wages. 900 00 

Medical attendance, $1 25 per 

head..... T ..... 317 50 

Bill of yearly supply of iron, 

average. 100 00 

Plows and other tools purchased, 

annual average... 100 00 

200 pairs of shoes, $175 ; annual 

supply of hats, $100. 275 00 

Bill of cotton and woolen cloth. 810 00 

100 cotton comforters, in lieu of 

bed blankets. 125 00 

100 oil-cloth capotes (New-York 

cost). 87 50 

20 small woolen blankets for in¬ 
fants . 25 00 

Calico dress and handkerchief for 
each woman and girl, (extra of 

other clothing). 82 00 

Christmas presents, given in 

lieu of “ negro crop”. 175 00 

50 sacks of salt. 80 00 

Annual average, outlay for iron 
and wood work for carts and 

wagons. 100 00 

Lime and plaster bought last year 194 00 

Annual average outlay for gin, 

belts, etc. 80 00 

400 gallons of molasses. 100 00 

3 kegs tobacco, $60; 2 bbls. of 

flour, $10. 70 00 

$ of a cent a pound on cotton, 

for freight and commission... 2,069 60 


17,894 48 

Deduct other products than cot¬ 
ton ... 2,430 00 


Cost of cotton.$15,464 00 


Showing the average cost of producing 
cotton per lb. a little less than 4 cents and 
7 mills. Had this cotton sold at 6 cents, 
the profits would have been $1,973 68, at 
7 cents, $5,385 04, which was about what it 
brought, being little more than 3 per cent. 

STATISTICS ALABAMA COTTON ESTATE. 

The following is given by Mr. Robinson 
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as the results on a plantation in Alabama, 
in Marengo county, and owned by Robert 
Montague, Esq. 

Expenses. 


Interest on capital at seven per 

cent. $5,756 80 

Cash expenses, taxes, average, 100 00 

Blankets, hats and shoes, (other 

clothing all homemade). 250 00 

Medical bill, average not exceed¬ 
ing . 40^ 00 

500 lbs. iron, $30 ; hoes and 

spades, $30. 60 00 

Average outlay for mules over 

what are raised... 100 00 

Average expense yearly for ma¬ 
chinery repairs. 20 00 

Bagging and rope. 350 00 


$6,676 00 

Capital Invested. 

1,100 acres of land, at $25.$27,500 00 

120 slaves, at $400. 48,000 00 

4 wagons..... 400 00 

5 yoke of oxen at $30. 150 00 

30 mules and horses, at $75. 2,250 00 

4,000 bushels corn on hand for 

plantation use, at 35 cents.... 1,400 00 

Fodder and oats, do. do. do. 200 00 

40 head of cattle, at $5, do. do.. 200 00 

70 do. sheep, at $2, do. do.. 140 00 

250 do. hogs, do. do.. 600 00 

20,000 lbs. bacon and pork, do.. 1,000 00 

Plows and all other tools, do.. 500 00 


$32,240 00 

This crop, 128,000, lbs. at 6 per cent, net, 
will leave a balance of $1,004 20, which is 
just about enough to pay the owner common 
wages of an overseer, which business he 
attends to himself. 

The Columbia South Carolinian, how¬ 
ever, makes considerable havoc among the 
figures of Mr. Robinson, to which they 
present a very open flank. Referring to 
Mr. Williams’s place, the editor says : 

True Profits of Colton Planters .—Mr. 
Robinson has included 1,500 acres of 
land not in cultivation. All the land (4,200 
acres) in his estimate of capital was valued 
at $15 per acre, so that here is $22,500 
called “ capital” in a business where it is 
no such thing. It may be said that land 
for fuel, timber, cattle pasture and range 
for stock, are necessary to carrying on the 
business of cotton planting, and so it is ; but 
we think one-half of the residue of the land, 
say 750 acres, would be a large allowance 
for these purposes. At the least, then, we 
make a reduction of the “ capital” to the 
amount of 11,250—leaving the real capital 
$150,152. But the most glaring incon¬ 
sistency which our agricultural tourist ex¬ 


hibits in calculating the profits of a busi¬ 
ness investment, is in adding the item of 
interest upon capital as expense. A per¬ 
son investing money in any enterprise is 
justly considered to be doing a fair business 
if he makes a small percentage over inter¬ 
est and expenses ; and the statement which 
Mr. Robinson furnishes of Col. Williams’s 
plantation, only proves that our fellow- 
citizen makes about 12£ per cent, on his 
capital, and that too with the price of cotton 
placed as low as six cents in Charleston — 
for freight and commission are included in 
the table of “ expenses.” 

In the first place, the actual capital invest¬ 
ed is clearly misstated, as we have shown 
above. In the second place we deny the 
principle of adding interest on the capital, as 
part of the expenses, when the object is to 
find out the profits upon that capital. In the 
third place, Mr. Robinson calculates interest 
upon the cost of the stock of the plantation, 
which is obviously fallacious and deceptive, 
where its natural increase must amount to 
more than the interest. In the fourth place, 
he omits to add to the income of the plan¬ 
tation the natural increase of the labor em¬ 
ployed thereon—an item which is always 
prominent in the planter’s calculation, and 
which would unquestionably amount to 5 or 
6 per cent. j)er annum upon their original 
cost. And, in the fifth place, he has en¬ 
tirely neglected the increased value arising 
from the yearly improvement of a well cul¬ 
tivated plantation. We think the cas 
fairly stated. The result then, accordin 
our views, will be as follows: 

CAPITAL INVESTED, $150,152 00. 

INCOME OF THE FARM. 

331,136 lbs. cotton, at 6 cents.$19,868 16 

Bacon and other provisions. 2,430 00 

Increase of negroes, say 5 per cent., set 
down as capital $89,000 . 4,495 00 

$26,793 16 

The annual expenses of the farm, as item¬ 
ized by Mr. Robinson, a full estimate, 
including freight and commission,. 6,791 48 

Net profits of capital invested.$20,001 68 

These profits amount to over thirteen per 
cent, per annum over all expenses—the 
Charleston price of cotton being only put 
down at 6 cents. Suppose the crop averaged 
eight cents in Charleston, as it would do at 
the present time, the profits would be 
$26,614 40, or nearly 18 per cent. 

The calculations of the Alabama plantation 
would, perhaps, show a still greater errror 
but we cannot arrive at correct results, as the 
whole number of acres, and not the quantity 
under cultivation, is given; and the state¬ 
ment made, that the plantation having on it 
120 slaves, only made about $1,000 over in- 
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terest and expenses, as Mr. Robinson says, 
just the common wages of an overseer! We 
know not what this tourist’s object was in 
giving publication to a statement so much 
calculated to deceive. We have no doubt, 
however, that he unwittingly made the 
mistakes referred to. We have shown that 
cotton planting, at a moderate price for cot¬ 
ton, pays 13 per cent, profit. 


COTTON.— Analysis of. —One hundred 
parts of cotton wool, on being heated in a 
platina crucible, lost 85.89 parts. The resi¬ 
duum, on being ignited under a muffle till 
the whole of the carbon was consumed, iost 
12.735, and left a white ash which weighed 
nearly 1 per cent., or 1.9347. Of this ash, 
nearly 44 per cent, was soluble in water. 
Its consituents were as follows : 


Carbonate of potash (with a trace of 

soda)...44.29 

Phosphate of lime (with a trace of mag¬ 
nesia) ....25.34 

Carbonate of lime. 8.97 

Carbonate of magnesia. 6.75 

Silica. 4.12 

Sulphate of potassa. 2.90 

Alumina. 1.40 

Chloride of potassium, 1 

Sulphate of lime, C and , QSS ____ fl 23 

Phosphate of potassa, l 

Oxide of iron, (a trace,) ) - 

100.00 

Analysis of Colton Seed .—One hundred 
parts, treated as before, lost 77.387, and the 
residuum, after being burnt under a muffle, 
left 3.986 parts of a perfectly white ash, the 
composition of which was as follows: 
Phosphate of lime (with traces of mag¬ 
nesia) . 61.34 

Phosphate of potassa (with traces of 

soda).31.73 

Sulphate of potassa... 2.65 

Silica. 1.68 

Carbonate of lime.47 

Carbonate of magnesia’.. .27 

Chloride of potassium.25 

Carbonate of potassa, 

Sulphate of lime, ' i 

Sulphate of magnesia,. . f a,,d lo8s ’ 168 
Alumina and oxide of iron, 


100 00 

With respect to these analyses, we may 
for the present observe, that the seeds 
yielded nearly four times as much of the ash 
as the cotton itself did, and at the same time 
contained a much larger proportion of the 
phosphoric acid and of lime. In this respect, 
the quantity of both these substances is 
greater, as shown by the American analysis, 
than in ihat of Dr. Ure. Whether this may 
be. owing to different kinds of wool having 
been employed, or to differencesinthe modes 
of analysis, can only be known when the 
analysis shall have been repeated by chem¬ 
ists with different kinds of cotton. 

In resuming our observations on soils, it is 


first of all, necessary to observe that, though 
no one will dispute the paramount impor¬ 
tance of the chemical constituents of the soil, 
yet these may be considered in some respects 
to bo only of comparative value, as it is 
equally necessary to attend to the physical 
state of the soil, and to both, in connection 
with the climate of particular localities. The 
mechanical state of the soil, its greater or 
less degree of porosity or of tenacity, ena¬ 
bling the roots to spread with more or less 
facility, so as to fix the plant steadily in the 
earth, at the same time that they supply it 
with a large portion of its nutriment, is ne¬ 
cessarily of great importance. But as a con¬ 
siderable portion of the food of plants is sup¬ 
plied by the air, its different states and due 
supply require also to be attended to, in ad¬ 
dition to climate: no chemical composition 
or mechanical states will compensate for un¬ 
suitableness of climate. We all know that 
our oaks are as little likely to flourish within 
the tropics, as South American palms in our 
meadows; and no one now expects that our 
rich variety of orchids would flourish, if, 
supplying them with every requisite of site, 
of soil, of culture, and even of temperature, 
we denied them a moist atmosphere. And 
yet a few years only have elapsed since it 
was considered a rarity to flower these air 
plants, and also, since mountain rice was at¬ 
tempted to be cultivated here in the open air, 
because it came from a cool climate, and was 
said to be cultivated without irrigation. But 
it was forgotten that, during the season of 
cultivation in its native mountains, rain falls 
almost every day, and the air is in a state of 
continual moisture. So also in the culture of 
cotton, a certain state of the soil, both with 
respect to its chemical composition and its 
mechanical state, may be well suited to one 
situation, and yet not be desirable in another, 
chiefly from a difference in the condition of 
the atmosphere. For instance, a certain de¬ 
gree of porosity of the soil may retain and 
bring just enough of water within the reach 
of the roots, and yet if the atmosphere be¬ 
came more damp, the soil may require to be 
made dryer by drainage. Again, if in another 
situation the air is more dry, and evaporation 
necessarily greater, both from the surface of 
the earth and from that of the leaves, a soil 
more retentive of moisture will be more suit¬ 
able than one which is more open,and which 
thus allows moisture to escape, not only by 
evaporation, but by drainage. These varie¬ 
ties may be observed, not only in the soil 
and climate of different localities, but even 
in the same locality at different seasons of the 
year, especially in a country like India, which, 
in the language of meteorologists, is in many 
parts one of extremes. As plants obtain from 
the ground their water, holding in solution 
saline and earthy particles, and are depend¬ 
ent upon the air for the elements of organic 
matter, it is evidently essential to pay equal 
attention to both cases, for it is difficult, nay, 
impossible, in both cases, to say whether the 
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soil or tho climate has the most influence 
upon successful cultivation, and it is nearly as 
useless, to use the words of Mr. Neill, as 
“attempting to decide which half of a pair 
of scissors has most to do in the act of cutting, 
or which of the factors, 5 or 6, contributes 
most to the production of 30.” 

With respect to the practical inferences 
deducible from the chemical analysis, we 
may first quote the opinion of Mr. Pidding- 
ton, that carbonate of lime was essential to 
good cotton soil. Subsequently, he observed 
that the American, the Mauritius, and the best 
Singapore soil, contain a considerable per¬ 
centage of vegetable matter, and some part 
of it easily soluble in cold water, while the 
Indian soils contain very little vegetable mat¬ 
ter, and this wholly soluble in water; but 
lhat the best contain a far larger proportion 
of carbonate of lime, and some of them their 
iron in a different state from the others. The 
lime, though not indispensable, he supposes 
may be highly useful; but he ascribes greater 
value to the presence of vegetable matter. 
For a soil in Bengal, which contained exceed¬ 
ingly minute proportions of lime and carbona¬ 
ceous matter, and in which he cultivated cot¬ 
ton, worth from 9 d to 11 d per pound, as an 
experiment, for seven or eight years, during 
which he had always good, and often abun¬ 
dant crops, he ascribes this effect to the plants 
having been - constantly manured with the 
black, pesty earth, so abundant in the jheels 
(pieces of water) of India, and of which an 
average good specimen contains 26.00 per 
cent, of vegetable matter, and 15.00 per cent, 
of carbonate of lime, yielded chiefly by the 
small shells contained in the above deposits. 

Mr. B. Suliy, as the result of his analyses, 
remarks: “ that the goodness of the soils 
from Georgia depended, probably, far more 
on the mechanical structure than on the 
chemical composition, and that the presence 
of lime or any other substance would appear 
of far les3 importance than lhat the soil should 
be, not too rich, but of a light and porous 
character, so that delicate fibres of the roots 
might penetrate easily in all directions.” 
This opinion is probably not far from the 
truth, wherever the climate is most suitable 
to the cultivation of cotton. 

Dr. Wight, after practical experience of 
some years, states that where it is in nis 
power to choose, he prefers “a deep, dark- 
colored, light, almost sandy loam, and if it 
has been long out of cultivation, so much the 
better.” The black cotton soil, in which so 
much of the cotton of India is grown, and 
which is generally considered the best for 
the purpose, is remarkable for its power of 
retaining moisture ; while of the red soil, he 
says: “again, I am informed that in some! 
parts of the country, for example, in the Viz- 
agapatam district, the finest cotton crops, 
both as to quantity and quality, are raised on 
red soils, and the redder, the better for the 
purpose.” But the suitableness of these seve¬ 


ral soils, we must consider in connection with 
climate. 

COTTON PLANT— Analysis of the.— 
At the Farmers’ Club of New-York, the 
Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, re¬ 
marked that the seed of the cotton made 
rather more than three-fourths of the plant, 
and every 1200 lbs. gives 350 clean cotton. 
“ The Club, in accordance with his sug¬ 
gestion, resolved upon having prepared a 
complete and perfect analysis of the stalk, 
boll, fibre and seed of the cotton plant.” 
The analysis hitherto made by Dr. Shepard, 
extended only to the wool and seed. The 
results as we have them are :—One hundred 
parts cotton wool lost 86.09 parts in a platina 
crucible, leaving a charred residuum, “which 
on being ignited under a muffle until every 
part of the carbon was consumed, lost 12.985 
and left an almost purely white ash whose 
weight was 0.9247. Of this ash about 44 per 
cent, was found soluble in water, It con¬ 
tained 12.88 of sand, an adventitious product 
of harvesting. Deducting the sand, the con¬ 
stitution of the ash is obtained; and abstract¬ 
ing the carbonic acid as the result of incine¬ 
ration, Dr. S. shows that to constitute every 
100 parts of the ash, the cotton plant will 
take from the soil the following important 
mineral ingredients : 

Potassa (with possible-traces of 

soda)... ..31.09 pounds. 

Lime.17.05 “ 

Magnesia. 3.26 “ 

Phosphoric acid.12.30 “ 

Sulphuric acid. 1.22 “ 

64.92 

Or, for 10,000 lbs. cotton wool, there will be 
taken 64.92 lbs. of these olements. 

A table corresponding with the one above 
is derived from experiments upon Cotton 
Seed : 


Phosphoric acid..45.35 

Lime...29.79 

Potassa.19.40 

Sulphuric Acid. 1.16 


95.70 

In comparing the above table with that 
afforded by the cotton wool, a marked dissi¬ 
milarity presents itself. The ash of the 
cotton seed is fourfold that of the fibre ; while 
the former has also treble the phosphoric 
acid possessed by tho latter, as will the more 
clearly appear when we present the analysis, 
under another form, corresponding with the 
second table under cotton wool. 

From- the foregoing analysis, it would 
appear difficult to imagine a vegetable com¬ 
pound better adapted for fertilizing land than 
the cotton seed ; nor can we any longer be 
surprised at the well-known fact, that soils 
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long cropped with this staple, without a re¬ 
turn to them of the inorganic matters with¬ 
drawn in the seed, become completely ex¬ 
hausted and unproductive. 

Dr. Ure gave in 1825 the following ana¬ 
lysis of Sea Island Cotton. —1. Matter soluble 
in water, sixty-four parts, consisting of 


Carbonate of potash. 44.8 

Muriate of potash. 9.9 

Sulphate of potash. 9.3 

2. Matter insoluble in water, 

Phosphate of lime. 9.0 

Carbonate of lime.10.6 

Phosphate of magnesia. 8.4 

Peroxide of iron. 3.0 

Alumina a trace, and lass. 5.0 


100.0 

COTTON WORM— Its History, Charac¬ 
ter, Visitations, etc. —The following are 
some remarks on the nature of the cotton fly 
of 1846, being a sequel to a dissertation on 
the usefulness of a knowledge of the natural 
history of insects, written last winter. I 
send you that portion only which treats of 
the cotton fly, as falling more especially 
within the province of your periodical. 
This manuscript would not have sought a 
place upon your pages,- had not my attention 
been drawn to it by the ill-founded appre¬ 
hensions of many planters concerning the 
present existence of the cotton worm, an 
event utterly impossible, for if it makes its 
appearance at all this season, it most cer¬ 
tainly will not do so until the cotton plant 
has attained its greatest maturity. I see, 
also, in your Review, a communication 
claiming to show the means by which the 
army worm may be effectually eradicated, 
in which is displayed the greatest ignorance 
as to the general laws that govern the insect 
world. The writer states that the chrysalis 
of the cotton fly may be plowed up, and 
thus destroyed, &c.J fcNow, these chrysales 
never go in the ground at all, but are in¬ 
variably attached to something above the 
surface. This is a fact that could not have 
escaped the attentive observer. I ask how 
a chrysalis, invariably formed above ground, 
and incapable of locomotion, is to work its 
way beneath the soil ? As to the insect, on 
any condition, secreting itself in the earth, 
beneath the bark of trees, under fallen tim¬ 
ber, &c., it is altogether a mistake, if not an 
absurdity, and easier asserted than proved. 
In treating of the cotton fly, in the following 
pages, my aim has been to found my asser¬ 
tions upon general principles, and though 
the practised entomologist may find some 
inaccuracies in the detail, yet I insist upon 
the principles as universal and incontro¬ 
vertible, 


Let us now pass to the consideration of 
the cotton fly, premising, however, before 
entering into an examination of this destruc¬ 
tive little moth, that my remarks are in¬ 
tended less to enlighten others, than to 
elicit information from some one who is 
better able to inform the public mind on 
this interesting subject. As lor myself, I 
must confess that my limited observations do 
not justify me in coming to any positive con¬ 
clusions, nor have they by any means satisfied 
my curiosity, but my information, such as it is. 

I give in the following pages, with the hope 
that, however imperfect it may prove in the 
main, yet, that some mite of information may 
be gleaned from it. It is impossible to 
think for a moment that this species of moth 
has escaped the observation of entomolo¬ 
gists, for the plant upon which it feeds, to 
the absolute exclusion of all others, (being 
the great staple production of many coun¬ 
tries,) must have brought it into notice at 
various limes and at various places. From 
its univorous nature, (to coin a word) it 
must have been coeval with and inseparable 
from the existence of the cotton plant. My 
principal motive for broaching this subject, 
is on account of the frequent remarks made, 
and fears entertained, that the army worm 
would become an annual plague. But since 
1 have investigated their nature, I have 
come to the conclusion that these fears are 
groundless, and that the cotton fly can never 
become naturalized in our climate. 

The first eruption, as I am informed by 
an old planter, that this insect made on the 
cotton fields of Louisiana, was about the 
year 1820, when its progress was marked 
' with the same utter destruction of the cotton 
crop, as in the subsequent years of their ap¬ 
pearance. It then disappeared until ’40, a 
period of twenty years. There is some¬ 
thing singular and unaccountable in the 
periods of this insect, something vastly diffe¬ 
rent from the periodicities of others which 
we find with us, for they appear to be 
governed by some fixed laws; the most of 
them are annual, very few biennial Now, 
the grasshopper, house-fly, and musquito may 
be looked for at the return of summer, with 
as much confidence and certainty as w 7 e look 
for the revolutions of the seasons. The 
cicada septemdecem never fails to make his 
appearance once in seventeen years. But 
who can tell whether the cotton fly will ap¬ 
pear next year, or fifty years hence ? No 
scourge, whether under the form of a de¬ 
vouring insect, or that of a malignant dis¬ 
ease, ever became annual in one particular 
place. Look at the locust of Egypt: sup¬ 
pose that voracious insect to' become annual, 
the prolific valley of the Nile, once the 
granary of Asia and Europe, would become 
a howling desert. Look at the plague that 
devastates, sometimes, Smyrna and Constan¬ 
tinople, did the cause of that distemper act 
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with the like intensity at each return of the 
season, those flourishing cities would long 
since have been numbered with Thebes 
and Memphis. Let the cholera or yellow 
fever prevail in New-Orleans every year, as 
it has at times, and that great emporium of 
the South-West would become a puny vil¬ 
lage. Is there not an invisible hand that 
sways the destinies of the world 1 a hand 
that stays the devastations of plague, pesti¬ 
lence, and famine! 

The cotton fly belongs to that numerous 
class of insects known to naturalists under 
the term of phalena or moth tribe. It re¬ 
sembles the biitterfly tribe in many respects, 
but its chief point of difference is that all 
moths fly at night, and are attracted by 
bright lights, and may be seen darting 
through the flame of a candle, during the 
summer and fail months, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of those who desire the benefit of its 
light. Butterflies fly only during the day. 

The following are its specific characters, 
without the technicalities made use of by 
the naturalist, so far as they could well be 
avoided: 

Antennae, or little horns projecting from 
the head, setaceous or terminating a point 
like a bristle, of a drab color, and five lines 
in length, being about half of the length of 
the body. 

Wings incumbent, deffexa; under surface 
of thorax or breast, of a dull silvery white, 
insensibly terminating on the abdomen and 
wings in a color tending to a russet; the 
upper surface of the wings and back varying 
somewhat in different individuals, but gene¬ 
rally of a changeable golden color, with fer¬ 
ruginous zig-zag lines traversing the surface 
transversely ;—posterior margin bordered 
with a narrow strip of pale pink color, with 
small denticulations. On the upper surface 
of the wings there are two black spots, one 
on each, about the middle of the base; legs 
white, the four posterior very long when 
compared with the front ones, which are 
short and slender; the tail simple. The 
length of this insect is about nine lines from 
head to tail. Expansion of the wings at the 
tips, about the same measurement. To con¬ 
clude, I will add that the shape of this moth 
is very much like that of an isosceles tri¬ 
angle, with the line forming the base in¬ 
flected inwardly about two lines. This 
peculiar figure is produced by the exterior 
angle of the upper wings projecting beyond 
that of the interior angle. 

During the present year, the time that my 
observations commenced for the first time, 
the cotton fly again made its appearance in 
the latter part of August, at first making but 
little progress, but about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember their numbers increased so pro¬ 
digiously, that in many instances they 
would eat over a field of several hundred 
acres in four or eight days. 


The number of eggs deposited by the 
female is uncertain ; they are smaller than a 
mustard seed, and always deposited on the 
under-surface of the leaf during the night— 
in a few days their eggs hatch. The worm, 
at first a minute living point, falls imme¬ 
diately to work to devour the leaf; its 
growth is rapid, for its labors cease not night 
nor day until it arrives at maturity, it then 
winds itself up into a leaf by means of a 
web resembling cobweb, casts its skin and 
changes into a chrysalis, in which state it 
remains ten days, then it bursts the thin 
walls of the chrysalis, and comes forth a 
perfect insect. In turn, it begins the work 
of reproduction, deposits its eggs, and in ten 
more days it dies. 

Thus, in every ten days there is an ad¬ 
ditional generation, and they go on increas¬ 
ing ad infinitum. As soon as the leaves were 
consumed in a field, this great army took up 
its march; some in search of comfortable 
quarters, where they might repose from 
their labors; others on a foraging expedition 
to replenish the means of their subsistence. 
The first took shelter in the first leaf they 
met with, but generally they proceeded as 
far as the fence, a barrier beyond which 
they never traveled, where they found a 
plentiful supply of leaves, in which they en¬ 
veloped themselves. The second division 
extended their march much farther, some¬ 
times traveling half a mile from the point 
whence they started, perishing by cart loads 
for want of food and the many casualties to 
which their journey subjected them, such as 
carriage wheels, heat of the sun, and the ra¬ 
pacity of birds. 

Here, then, it would appear was an end 
to the cotton worm, fora season at least, for 
those which yet remain in chrysalis in the 
fence corners, will change to the fly in ten 
days. But where are now the cotton leaves 
upon which the pregnant female is to deposit 
her eggs 1 There is not one left. If they 
are placed on any other leaf the eggs may 
hatch, but the worm must perish, as we 
have just seen them perishing by myriads 
while wending their way through a various 
and luxuriant herbage in search of that food 
intended for them by nature. In ten days 
from the time that the worm becomes a 
chrysalis on the borders of the cotton fields, 
a host of flies are seen issuing therefrom : 
they go forth in search of food for their 
forthcoming progeny ; now it is to be found 
their clays are numbered, in ten more if 
they meet with no cotton leaves they them¬ 
selves must die, and thus put an end to the 
whole race. But their search is continued, 
and now when the weary insect is ready to 
finish its term of days, a tender but sparse 
foliage crowns the leafless twigs of the cot- 
tan plant, on them the eggs are deposited : 
they hatch, the worm cats, returns again to 
| its chrysalis. The cotton stalk still puts 
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forth new leaves, they grow and expand 
until the fields again look green ; ten days, 
aye, forty elapses, yet there is not a worm 
to be found. One would have thought that 
this second crop of leaves would scarcely 
have been sufficient for a single repast for 
them, yet the food that they so lately 
devoured with such voraciousness is now 
left untouched- What is the matter ! Why 
don’t they eat, their food is spread before 
them 1 Read on, the answer will be found 
in the sequel. Let us examine the cause. 
In nearly every fourth leaf we find a 
chrysalis writhing and contorting itself at 
the touch. Ah ! here is the explanation of 
the difficulty, this is no ten days’ chrysalis, 
but that in which it is to hibernate, possibly 
for one winter, perchance for twenty. Let 
us take a pocket full of these home, and 
place them beneath tumblers, and wait 
atiently to see what they will produce. If 
had found a treasure, my delight could not 
have been greater than that I experienced at 
the idea of unraveling this mystefy. But 
man is prone to disappointment, as we shall 
soon see. About the fifteenth of November 
the insect appeared, but, mirabile diclu! as 
different from the cotton fly as it is possible 
to suppose one insect could differ from 
another. It belonged altogether to a dif¬ 
ferent family, a description of which I give, 
as follows : 

Antenna) filiform; black, six lines in 
length. Palpi four, two external and two 
intermediate, the external white, twice the 
length of the other two, in shape angular, 
the angle projecting externally. The two 
middle are straight, scarcely perceptible 
over a strong light; they are of a dark 
color. Wings four ; hymenopterous ; in¬ 
cumbent, extending to and exactly even with 
the end of the tail ; shape of the wings, 
which are small and extremely delicate, are 
like that of a fan. Front legs half the 
length of the posterior, of a uniform orange 
color; the intermediate legs very little 
longer than the anterior; the thighs of a 
deep orange color, the rest of the leg 
annulated with orange and white. The 
posterior legs long in comparison to the 
others ; thighs of a deep orange color, the 
rest of the leg annulated with black and 
white, the rings being larger than those of 
the intermediate. The trunk is of a uniform 
shining black, as would be the upper surface 
of the abdomen also, were it not for the very 
narrow white bands which connect the black 
scales together, giving to the abdomen an 
annulated appearance ; these white lines do 
not encircle the abdomen, but terminate 
uniformly ou the sides. On the under sur¬ 
face of the abdomen these white rings again 
commence, which are much larger than 
those on the upper surface, causing the 
abdomen to look almost white. The tail 


terminates in a bifurcated sheath, inclosing 
a long blunt sting, projecting considerably 
beyond the tail, and forming a very promi¬ 
nent feature in the general figure of the 
insect. This is a small slender insect, much 
longer than the honey bee, but not so thick. 

Now, it is evident from its specific 
character, as well as from its parasitic na¬ 
ture, this insect belongs to that numerous 
class called ichneumons, of which there aie 
upwards of five hundred species. As I am 
not at present in possession of any practical 
vyork on Entomology, I cannot determine 
the species of this ichneumon, but to show 
that it differs in some respect from the 
family to which it belongs, I will quote a 
paragraph from a work before me, in which 
are set forth some peculiarities belonging to 
that class of insects as a genus : 

“ The whole of this siKg-ular genus have been de¬ 
nominated parasitical, on account of the very extra¬ 
ordinary manner in which they provide for the future 
support of their young. The fly feeds on the honey 
of flowerss, and when about to lay her eggs, perforates 
the body of some other insect, nr its larva witlrits 
sting or instrument, at the end of the abdomen, and 
then deposits them. The eggs in a few days hatch, 
and the young larvae, which resemble minute white 
maggots, nourish themselves with the juices of the 
foster parent, which, however, continues to move 
about and feed until near the time of its changing in¬ 
to a chrysalis, when the larvte of the ichneumon, 
creep out by perforating the skin in various place.s, 
and each spinning itself up in a small oval silken 
case, changes into a chrysalis, and after a certain 
period they emerge in the state of complete ichneu¬ 
mons.” 

It will be seen that there is a peculiarity 
attached to this ichneumon not included in 
the above description, that of appropriating 
the chrysalis as well as the larvae of other 
insects, to the use of their young. All 
ichneumons that I ever read of spin their 
own chrysalis, but this is the prince of 
parasites, for not content;with eating the 
substance of his neighbor, he seizes also on 
his house. So far as I have read concerning 
this curious family of insects, this is a 
nondescript. As an example of these 
insects called ichneumons, I may mention 
the ichneumon sedvetor, or dirt-dauber, well 
known to everybody as that wasp-like insect 
which builds its clay houses on the walls, 
and particularly in the recesses of windows, 
to the great annoyance of the tidy house¬ 
wife. 

Thus is answered the question why the 
cotton fly did not again eat up the scant 
foliage which subsequently appeared on the 
stalks. This little usurper goes forth in 
search of “ whom he may devour,” and as 
soon as he finds a house built and well 
provisioned, he seizes upon it for his 
posterity, which he does in the following 
manner : when he finds a cotton worm he 
pierces it with the instrument with which 
its tail is armed, and deposits an egg ; the 
cotton worm soon spins itself up into its 
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case, there to await the period of its perfiec- 
fcion, which never arrives, for soon the egg 
of i he ichneumon hatches, and falls to 
devouring his helpless companion. This 
work of extermination continues until there 
is not a vestige of the cotton fly left. 1 
venture to say, while I am now writing, 
(first of December,) there is not an egg, 
chrysalis, or fly, in the confines of the 
United States. My speculations on the na¬ 
ture and habits of the cotton fly have led me 
to adopt the following hypothesis : That it 
is a native of tropical climates, and never 
can pass a single whiter beyond them, con¬ 
sequently never can become naturalized in 
the United States, or any where else where 
the cotton plant is not perennial, for nature 
has made no provision by which they can 
survi ve more than ten or twelve days, there¬ 
fore they must perish wherever the cotton 
plant perishes during a period of five or six 
months. That wherever they have pre-. 
vailed in our cotton growing regions, it is 
when they have become very numerous and 
consumed all the cotton in their native 
climes, and then go in search pf their food 
in more northern climates. It is not to be 
presumed that this happens often, but the 
same remark will hold in regard to the cot¬ 
ton fly as it will to many other insects, that 
owing to some unknown cause they become 
exceedingly numerous, but at long and 
irregular intervals. The locust has already 
been noticed as an example, and many more 
might be cited. I, however, will mention 
another to which I Was an eye-witness : 
About eighteen years ago the green, or blow¬ 
fly, became so numerous that thousands of 
animals perished by them, as also some 
human beings. The least spot of blood, 
the moisture of the mouth, e s,or nose, was 
sufficient to cause a deposit jf eggs. Sick 
persons, particularly those who had not 
proper attention, suffered. Several negro 
children who came under my notice, fell a 
sacrifice to them, and it was with difficulty 
that many others were saved. In these 
instances the fly deposited the eggs within 
the nostrils, where they soon caused death 
by producing inflammation of the brain. 
This fly is annual, and scarcely ever de¬ 
posits its eggs on an animal, except it be 
the victim of a running sore ; but at the 
period alluded to above, it appeared that 
there was scarcely animal flesh enough to 
feed the maggots of this numerous host. It 
is but once) within my recollection, that I 
have witnessed this phenomenon, and 
neither before nor since have I heard of 
such ravages of the green fly. Why they 
should have existed in such incredible num¬ 
bers at the time referred to is a question 
not to be easily answered. 

There are three circumstances upon which 
I found ray arguments iu support of my 


hypothesis of the cotton fly: First. Nature 
has made no provision by whitih it could 
survive the winter season. Second. The 
irregularity of their appearance. Third. 
Their progress from south to north, and 
from west to east. 

It may be remarked on proposition first, 
that all insects included within the genus 
phakna, hibernate in the state of a chrysalis, 
therefore it is utterly impossible for the 
cotton fly to hibernate in that manner, as 
they remain but ten days in chrysalis. The 
fly does not hibernate, for the period of their 
existence is but ten or twelve days. It 
cannot be in the state of the egg, for it is a 
law equally inflexible with regard to this 
tribe, that the egg must be deposited on the 
leaf on which the larvae are to feed, and the 
reason is very plain, for these larvse, when 
first hatched, are minute living points, of an 
exceedingly helpless nature, almost devoid 
ofTocotaotion, or possessing it in too small 
a degree to enable it go in search of its 
food. But let us suppose that the egg does 
survive the winter, how does it happen that 
when the worm first makes its appearance 
it is found on the very summits of the cot¬ 
ton instead of the lower branches: parts 
that it would reach the soonest if it pro¬ 
ceeded from the ground upwards. 

The phalcna mosi, or silk worm is an 
insect of the same genus as the cotton fty, 
and whose habitudes are very mush the 
same as the latter, tropical in its nature, 
confining itself to a particular vegetable the 
different species of mulberry, and being 
short lived in the chrysalis-, remaining in 
this state but fifteen days. At the approach 
of winter, when the mulberry trees cast their 
leaves and remain leafless for many months, 
these insects, in our climate, would all 
perish, were they left to themselves. But 
art in this respect has triumphed over 
nature, for the silk grower fit, a certain 
season gathers a parcel of eggs and places 
them in a cold dark place until the mulberry 
tree shall again afford them food in the 
Erring, and in this manner they are per¬ 
petuated, and this is the only possible way 
that they could be preserved here; they are 
like some tender exotic, which flourishes as 
long as the warmth of the hot-house affords 
them a congenial atmosphere, but perishes 
if left to buffet the rigors of winter/ 

Proposition Second. Here I contend that 
when an insect is a native of or naturalized 
in any country, they are always governed 
by some invariable laws which determine 
their appearance. The grasshopper is an¬ 
nual, coming every spring or summer ; the 
locust of our climate scptem-decennial, 
appearing once in seventeen years, but the 
cotton fly has no regular periods of return, 
showing that when it reaches our climate it 
is by some casualty. 
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In proposition third, I maintain that if the 
cotton fly sojourned here during the winter 
or winters, that when it did appear at all, it 
would do so simultaneously through the 
whole tOtton district, instead of which we 
see it progressing regularly from south to 
north, and from west to east. 

Such are the speculations that I have 
entertained concerning the cotton worm, 
from which I conclude it originates in 
South America, and reaches us through 
Mexico, and never can become a denizen of 
our soil. — Gorham. 

COTTON CATERPILLAR.—This fatal 
worm, like the locust of Egypt, threatens to 
leave no “green thing alive” wherever it 
finds admission. It is the scourge of the 
cotton planter, and the devastation of his 
teeming fields is almost the certain result of 
its visits. Whoever shall devise a scheme 
for the extirpation of such an enemy, will 
confer a benefit upon his country, which 
nothing could reward. All efforts have 
hitherto proved unavailing. Mr. Affleck, of 
Mississippi, that able and practical agricul¬ 
turist, thus describes the character and 
habits of the insect. 

“The parent insect is a night-flying or 
owlet moth, I think belonging to the Mames- 
TnAD.<E—of a beautiful greenish gray, with 
bronze shading: on each outer wing there 
are two small white spots, shaded with 
bronze, near the shoulder and in a line with 
the edge ; and lower down, a large kidney- 
shaped black or brown spot, shaded with 
white. Several wavy lines of purple crop 
the outer wing, which has also a fringe of 
the same color on the inner edge, and a fringe 
gray and purple at the end. The body is 
thick, and tapers to the end. The female is 
larger than.the male, but they are otherwise 
much alike. The female deposits her eggs 
on the leaf (I am not fully satisfied that they 
?re placed only there) in clusters; they are 
round, and whitish or pale green, and quite 
small. They are hatched in from two to five 
days, according to the weather, and immedi¬ 
ately commence eating the leaves of the 
plant. They increase rapidly in size, attain¬ 
ing their full growth of one and a half inches 
in from three to five weeks. " They are of 
a light green color, with longitudinal stripes 
of yellow on the sides, and along the back 
two black ones, separated by a very narrow 
line of white. Some are without the black 
stripes. They are also studded with small, 
distinct black spots, from nearly every one of 
which a black hair grows. They have six¬ 
teen legs—one pair behind, eight in the cen¬ 
tre of the body, and six fore-legs. They 
elevate the front half of the body, when at 
rest, giving it a continued motion from side 
to side. They give forth, when in numbers 
ia a field, a peculiar sweetish odor, readily 


recognizable by the observant planter. During 
the lifetime of the worm, it easts its skin at 
least four times. When it has attained its 
full growth, it places itself near one of the 
comers of the leaf, spins a few threads of 
silk, attaching them to the leaf in such a way 
as to draw up the edge, which it makes fast 
to the surface of the leaf, forming a scroll, 
within which it undergoes its transformation 
to a pupa. This it does in thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours. The pupa is black and slimy. 
In this state it remains from one to three 
weeks. I have found the state of the weather 
influence the change thus far, generally from 
seven to twelve davs—when the perfect in¬ 
sect appears, and proceeds to multiply her 
species. This, each female wiJl do to the 
extent of from two to six hundred or more.” 

In relation to the regions which the cater¬ 
pillar usually frequents, Mr. Affleck remarks : 

“ This scourge to the cotton planter is by 
no means a new thing; nor is it confined to 
this country alone. In all the West India 
Islands, Guiana, and elsewhere in South 
America, it has been the frequent inbans of 
greatly lessening the crops. In Georgia, the 
caterpillar made its anpearance as early as 
1793. In that year the destruction was com ¬ 
plete (from Major Butler’s field of four hun¬ 
dred acres, only eighteen bags were made). 
Seven years afterward they commenced the 
work of devastation in South Carolina. In 
1804, the crops,,which would have been de¬ 
voured by them, were, with the enemy, ef¬ 
fectually destroyed by the hurricane of that 
year. (Between 1804 and 1825, their depre¬ 
dations were only occasional, and then con¬ 
fined to particular fields.) In 1825, the visit 
of the worm was renewed, and its ravages 
were universal and complete. In 1827, ’29, 
’33, ’34, ’40, ’41, and ’43, the lower parishes 
generally, or particular locations, suffered 
greatly by its depredations. (The caterpillar 
is seldom seen in the upper parishes.) In 
Guiana the worm is called chenille. An in¬ 
teresting account of it is given in the Edin¬ 
burgh Encyclopaedia, article Cotton, by Dr. 
Chisholm, of Clifton. The same account is 
repeated almost verbatim, by Mr. Porter, in 
his “ Tropical Agriculturist.” They appear 
there every year—doing material injury, 
however, only every second or third year. 
They show'themselves in that mild climate 
even during the winter, and appear and dis¬ 
appear many times during the year. Some 
elaborate estimates are made by Dr. C., of 
the amount of labor which might be profita¬ 
bly expended in .destroying the chenille , to 
which I would refer the curious, though they 
do not apply well to the present value of cot¬ 
ton. He gives one hint, however, which I 
think a good one. The tobacco growers of 
Maryland and Virginia have acted upon it 
for many years, and with much success. 
“ A prudent and economical planter will in- 
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crease the brood of every species of domes¬ 
tic poultry, particularly turkeys; for this has 
a tendency to diminish the brood of chenille 
in a very great degree, while profit arises 
from the augmentation of useful stock. 
Turkeys are observed to have a remarkable 
appetite for the larvce of the cotton moth, and 
devour prodigious quantities of them.” In the 
Bahamas, between March and September, 
1788, no less than two hundred and eighty 
tons of cotton, on a moderate scale, were de¬ 
voured by this worm. The same cause pro¬ 
duced the abandonment of the gossypium 
culture in several of the West India Islands. 

I saw it recently stated, that the destruction 
of the plant by the caterpillar put an entire 
stop to the cultivation of cotton, for many 
years in Egypt. The prospect of a like.re- 
sult in this country seems by no means im- 
robable. The appearance of the worm has 
itherto been partial, large districts and even 
entire states escaping; but this year it seems 
to be general over the entire cotton growing 
region.” 

He concludes with an extract from Sea- 
brook’s 10 Cotton Plant” exhibiting a method 
by means of which Mr. Townsend, of South 
Carolina, arrested the progress of the worm 
in his fields : - 

“1. His people searched for and killed 
both the worm and the chrysalis of the first 
brood. 

u 2, On the appearance of the second brood, 
he scattered corn on the field to invite the 
notice of the birds, and while they depredated 
on the worms on the tops of the stalks and 
their upper limbs, the turkeys destroyed the 
enemy on the lower branches. 

“ 3. When in the aurelia state, the negroes 
crushed them between their fingers. 

t,: 4. Some patches of cotton, where the cat¬ 
erpillars were very thick and the birds and 
turkeys could not get access to them, were 
destroyed. 

“ 5. The tops of the plants, and the ends of 
all the tender and luxuriant branches, where 
the eggs of the butterfly are usually deposit¬ 
ed, were cut off. 

“ By these means, resolutely pursued, al¬ 
though at one time the prospect of cheeking 
the depredation was almost cheerless, not the 
slightest injury to the field was sustained.” 

We were favored with the subjoined letter, 
* some time ago, from a gentleman formerly 
resident in Florida, and made an extract from 
it. We notice since that others have ad¬ 
vanced similar views, and the subject is cer¬ 
tainly deserving of attention: 

“ The caterpillar is the origin of the army 
worm, and as plowing cotton fields is not 
performed until near the time of planting, 
they remain undisturbed until they have so 
far gained maturity, that they are not destroy¬ 
ed by the plow, and at that season they are 


not apt to be injured by frosts; soon after 
they begin to feed on tender vegetation, lay 
millions of eggs, which mature so as to need 
food, and thus they increase until they de¬ 
serve the name of army worm? Their effect 
is only too well known. 

“ Rainy, cloudy weather, produces them 
fastest; hot dry weather is not so favorable, 
but if the heat is too great, they can soon 
get beyond the heat in tlie earth, even if they 
should feed at night. They will find places 
to spend the winter, not only in the ground, 
but under wood, in the crevices of the rough 
bark of stumps or trees. If no remedy is 
found to exterminate them, they will increase 
until the cotton country will share the fate of 
Egypt. 

“ Now for the remedy. So soon as a field, 
or part of a field, is relieved of its crop, cut 
down all the stalks, set fire to them some 
clear, dry day ; and cause the fire to run over 
the field. If the ^stalks do not furnish a 
sufficiency of material to produce a good fire, 
pine or oak leaves should be added. The 
stumps and standing trees will take fire, and 
the deposit of the eggs will be reached by 
the devouring flames, and the origin of the 
caterpillar and fly will thus be destroyed. 
Adjoining woods, and if possible, fences 
should be removed, and be subjected to the 
cleansing effect of the fire. This is an easy 
and will be an effectual process, which will 
again cause cotton fields to repay the planter 
by a good product. 

“ I say to the industrious cotton planter, 
run fire over your cotton fields, and you will 
secure your usual product. So scon as the 
cotton is so far advanced as not to be subject 
to injury, if hogs are turned into the field 
they will hunt the caterpillar^ eat and get fat 
on them; will, in fact, take them in prefer¬ 
ence to corn. The planter will thus turn this 
destructive insect to profit by fattening hogs.” 

COTTON WORMS, &c.—There is 
probably no subject of practical agriculture 
that wiil be found on investigation to chal¬ 
lenge in the experience of those engaged in 
its culture such'varied and contradictory re¬ 
sults as cotton. There is less perceived 
uniformity of practice observed in the cul¬ 
ture of the cotton plant, than in that of any 
other agricultural staple—and yet with ail 
this diversity of cultivating process, there is 
no other staple that generally yields such 
profitable results, exhibiting at the same 
time an extraordinary adaptation to every 
variety of soil and climate. So that in your 
inquiries on the subject, any peculiar mode 
of culture should not constitute so important 
an item of investigation, as the ascertain¬ 
ment, if possible, by an appeal to the re¬ 
searches of intelligent planters, of the origin 
of the whole tribe of destructive i nsects that 
habitually infest the cotton crop—I alludo 
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particularly to the spring insects called lice s 
that are found to prevail more fatally and 
invariably , irrespective of climate, than any 
other enemy to the plant. And I venture to 
assert, that there is no problem in the modus 
operand! of the crop, that will elicit more 
perplexing controversy. For the last few 
years I have devoted much anxious and mi¬ 
nute attention to the prevalence of this class 
of insects, with the view to satisfy myself 
about their origin, and consequently to be 
enabled to devise some preventive to their 
recurrence. The result of my observations 
enables me to assert that no kind of weather 
nor peculiarity of locality is any guaranty 
against their existence—and that sudden 
vicissitudes in. the season, a few weeks after 
the plant gets up, are most favorable to their 
production. It may also be asserted that 
they are inherently peculiar to the cotton 
crop, inasmuch as they are never seen in¬ 
vading any other vegetable growth. There 
are two opinions most current among the 
planters as to their origin. The one attri¬ 
butes their existence to some flying insect, 
that deposits the larva on the under side of 
the leaf of the plant—the Other holds that 
famous little model of industry, the ant, re¬ 
sponsible for the production of this mis¬ 
chievous nuisance, inasmuch as they are 
always found existing contemporaneously. 
I am much disposed to acknowledge myself 
the advocate of the latter opinion, from the 
fact that though I have always observed them 
existing together, I have never detected the 
ant playing the part of depredator on the 
lice. An entomological experiment, expos¬ 
ing the procreation of the ant, could at once 
settle the question? But let either one of 
these theories be verified by experiment, yet 
the important desideratum is presented, 
what remedy or prevention can be devised 
for this mischievous enemy to our cotton 
. crops ; It has recently occurred to me, that 
inasmuch as plaster of paris h?.s proved a 
specific ib, the Kessian fly in the wheat 
crop of the North, may it not also prove a 
valuable remedy in the hands of the cotton 
planters, either by rubbing the seed previous¬ 
ly to planting with it, or by using it as a top- 
dressing to the plant at the time it is most 
liable to the ravages of this insect. At any 
rate, I shall make an experimental test of it 
in my crop the next season. I would call 
your attention to another somewhat novel 
opinion recently advanced on intelligent and 
practical authority, that the cotton plant is 
destined to a decided though gradual, im¬ 
provement in its productive qualities, as it 
recedes from what has hitherto been consi¬ 
dered its favorite climate to a higher latitude 
—an opinion that is doubtless based on the 
fact that the cotton crop north of 34 degrees 
is comparatively exempt from the desolating 
ravages of the worm and caterpillar, so pre¬ 


valent farther south—and should time con” 
tinue to verify this opinion, an auspicious 
influence on the cotton market must neces¬ 
sarily follow, from the decreased production, 
of the article. 

COTTON INSECTS, Etc.* — I have 
read with attention Dr. Gorham’s essay on 
the cotton worm. It might be considered 
presumptuous in me to dispute any of his 
statements, from his superior scientific 
knowledge; but my having been a practical 
cotton planter for the last fifty years, and 
one not totally devoid of observation, I hope 
will be an excuse with you, with him, and 
with the public, for. correcting a few errors 
that he has fallen in! ft: 

We had the .worms in great abundance 
last year, and consequently the doctor thinks 
wp shall have none this year, or, if any, not 
before cotton leaves have attained their full 
maturity, (“greatest maturity” are his 
words,) and then goes on to confute some 
erroneous writings on the subject. Now, 
like the yellow fever, they would be more 
likely to return, if no occurrence happened, if 
no remedy was applied, or means taken to 
avert bath the one and the other. The same 
local causes which induced the yellow fever 
one year, would continue to induce it the 
next year, if not removed or rendered in¬ 
noxious by some means, cither natural or 
artificial. So would. the chenille (the dis¬ 
tinctive name of the caterpillar under 
consideration). I agree with the doctor that 
we are not. likely to suffer by them this year, 
but from very different causes to those he 
mentions. It is to the ants that we are in¬ 
debted for making any cotton in this coun¬ 
try ; they arc the great enemies to the che- 
niiie as well as other insects. The assist-' 
anco from the ichneumon is very feeble. 
Whenever the chenille or other caterpillars 
appear in large numbers, the ants increase 
in ratio, from the quantity of food afforded 
them by these insects. On the first year’s 
appearance of the worms, the ants are thin, 
but few in number ; but the next year they 
are very numerous, and compose an army 
too strong for the doctor’s army worm. 
These insects always begin their depreda¬ 
tions in small numbers, and when they are 
not checked or destroyed, go through all 
their different metamorphoses in twenty- 
eight days or one lunar month, each fly pr 
mptli depositing eggs, which produce fifteen 
hundred to three thousand worms, as was 
completely verified and proved in my pre¬ 
sence, about fifty years ago, by an intimate 
friend of mine. The doctor is wrong in his 
statement, that 1820 was the first year of the 
appearance of this insect in Louisiana. I came 


[ * From Phillip Winfrce, Esq., Mulberry Creek, 

1 Iberville, La. 
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to the parish of Iberville in 1806, and the cot¬ 
ton fields had been laid waste by them a year 
or two before. What forcibly impresses this 
upon my mind is that the inhabitants had 
applied to their priest, Father St. Pierre, for 
holy water to drive them away; and I must 
add, in justice to Mr. St. Pierre, that he told 
them it would have no effect, but gave them 
the holy water at their earnest request. 

Dr. Gorham thinks we receive the stock 
from Mexico or South America. If this 
were the case, it must be in the moth or 
fly state that the chrysalis is fixed and im¬ 
movable, and, according to his own allowing, 
the army are easily arrested in their pro¬ 
gress, and never reach any existence; the 
fly, too, it has been noted by hundreds of 
persons, can only keep on its wing for a few 
yards, but must alight and rest; a much 
smaller stream than the Mississippi would 
stop their progress, and drown them all; 
they are doubtless indigenous. As to how 
the stock is preserved through the winter, 
and for years, I believe no one knows. Their 
appearance is equally, as'irregular in the 
West Indies as hertp, and from what I have 
seen of them in the Bahamas, they are much 
more at home nere. On clear, hot days 
there, they can only feed at night, or early in 
the morning, or late in the afternoon ; I have 
seen them drop dead from 17 the leaves there, 
when they have remained too long on 
bushes, from the heat of the sun; and I 
have also seen: themkilled there in immense 
numbers by the little cold, caused by a north 
or north-west wind in October or November ; 
here I have seen them feed all day in July 
and August, with the thermometer five to 
ten degrees higher, and I have seen them 
also feeding on leaves covered with frost— 
the identical same striped caterpillar . These 
worms first made their appearance in the 
French West India Islands ; the inhabitants 
called them chenille, and hence the general 
name for this peculiar worm. In 1814, or 
thereabouts, the chenille made their ap¬ 
pearance in great numbers early in June, in 
Iberville, and eat ourfeotton close down to 
the ground. Cotton was then planted in 
April, and the‘main stems were so tender, 
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that the worms dte them up. The doctor is 
mistaken in saying thg,t these worms feed 
upon cotton bushes alone, for this very year 
they fed first upon the young tender crab 
grass, and ate the whole of it up before they 
attacked the cotton, and in the West Indies 
they feed promiscuously upon the leaves of 
a plant there called the salve bush; this 
plrnt grows about the height, and the leaves 
are a good deal like the mullein of this coun¬ 
try, having a whitish color, and thick, soft 
velvety feeling. 

Can the doctor tell us How it happens that 
the tobacco worm finds out every plant of 
tobacco, scattered in nooks and corners, far 
from tobacco plantations, and on the first 
year of planting it? Is it not possible that 
the same species of worm feeding on differ¬ 
ent plants may change its appearance ? 

In the year above mentioned, the chenille 
made their appearance simultaneously in 
Iberville, and adjacent parishes; and at 
Colonel Thomas’ on the Bayou Barbara, 
situated ten miles, on a straight-line, from 
any other plantation. As to the means of 
destroying them, except by their natural 
enemies. ! conceive we have only one or two 
ways, and these very equivocal. Their pro¬ 
pensity to fly into, a light, at night is known 
to every one, where they exist in the fly- 
state. By kindling blazing fires at night, at 
a proper distance apart, and keeping them 
burning briskly, from eight to ten o’clock a-t 
night, immense numbers are ,, destroyed. 
(This is their principal time for flying about, 
and they will travel about three acres to a 
fire.) The fly ought to be watched, and as 
soon as they leave the chrysalis, and before 
they deposit their eggs, these fires ought to 
commence. I ha^e known some good result 
from this, and if the measure had been fol¬ 
lowed by all the neighboring planters I 
make no doubt that nearly the whole crop 
would have been saved. We might do some 
good by sending all hands into the field and 
crushing them while in the chrysalis state ; 
but it would be tedious work to destroy them 
in this way ; we could hardly afford the loss 
of time from other work; fires can be made 
with much more facility. 
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Table showing the. production of Cotton, its price , <$-c., an an estate, in Ouachita ( Louisiana)for eight years , 
with the amount of supplies purchased. 


TJato 

No.nf 

Prico 

Net „ 
proceeds 

A^iT.aYty 
ruir bme 

Negro ’ 
Clothing. 
y«rds 

Cotton*, 

yards 

Ids 

1839 . 

.. 451... 

... 5% a 81$.. . 

.... 12,385 .. 

. 28.00. . 

....750 . 

...1,250.... 

....75 

1840. 

.. 451.... 

... 9 a 1?%... 

....14,720.. 

.37.50... 

....750. 

...1,250... 

....75 

1841. 

.. 334.... 

...7 a 9J2... 

....10,338... 

.30.33... 

...,750,.... 

...1,250... 

.>..75 

1842 . 

.. 509.... 

... 4% a 7%... 

....12,057,... 

. 32.33... 

....750 . 

...1,250 .. 

....75 

1843 . 

.. 389.... 

... 5?.i a 9 .... 

....12,149... 

. 31.00... 

. 820 . 

...1,600.... 

.,..80 

*|R4i. 

395 

... 4%& 6 H _ 

. 8,345 . 

_21.00... 

. 820 . 

...1,600... 

....80 


.. 478 

614 a Til-... 

. 13,630. .. 

.28.00. ., 

.... 820 . 

...1,600.... 

....80 

1846. .. 

... 332... 

...10 a 11 .... 

. ....14,474,.; 

. ...43.50... 

, ,..,820. 

...1,600.... 

.80 

Total... 

. 3,282. 


....98,299... 

.31.40 ... 

...,781av... 

...1,425,... 

.77 
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COTTON AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table, that the average amount of cotton raised during, the eight years, 
was 410 bales ; average price 9?£ cents per pound ; average proceeds per year, $12,9.87; average per bale, 
$30 39. The weight of the bales was 400 to 450 lbs. The land cultivated was increased from 400 acres 
in 1839 to 550 in 1846. The number of slaves was not augmented more than two or three during all the 
time by purchase, and the land was rather improved by ditching than exhausted. 
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COTTON AND, ITS PROSPECTS— 
American and Foreign Product; Demand 
and Supply of the World; India Cottons 
and Competition; Future Prospects, 
dec .—No agricultural staple has ever pro¬ 
duced so great an effect upon the civilization 
of the world as cotton. You cannot civilize 
man until you first clothe his nakedness. 
After the knowledge of good and evil, the 
first thing done by our early parents was to 
weave fig leaves for aprons. A naked man 
must necessarily become a savage man. 
Heretofore, in the history of the world, there 
has been no cheap and abundant article 
raised by which the'poor and helpless could 
be clothed on an extensive scale. Hence it 
is that civilization has had narrow bounds. 
Before the invention of gunpowder and j 
artillery, those people who acquired the arts j 
and wealth of civilization were constantly 
overrun by barbarian and brutal numbers, 
who banded together for plunder and indul¬ 
gence. Since those inventions, the wealthy 
and refined portions of the earth have been 
able to defend themselves against barbarian 
b,ordes, and civilization has been nurtured. 
The tide has been turned and the course of 
invasion has been reversed. The more cul¬ 
tivated and wealthy nations have overrun 
those less so. But the difficulty was to 
civilize after they had conquered. They had 
no means of extending commerce and its re¬ 
finements, for want of an abundant and cheap 
article by which to clothe the nakedness of 
barbarian life. But the invention of ma¬ 
chinery in New and Old England, together 
with the vast production of cotton by slave 


labor in the South, have supplied the de¬ 
ficiency. 

There is not a battle that England has 
fought in India, A Afghanistan, or China, 
nor that France has fought in Africa*, or 
that the United States fought on the plains 
of Mexico, that did not extend the consump¬ 
tion of cotton, and in the results will finally 
bless the people conquered. It will, in the 
course of time, introduce trade and com¬ 
merce, and with them the arts and refine¬ 
ments of life. It is thus that Providence 
has ever worked upon the destinies of man. 
When the Lord had selected the firstborn of 
Egypt as victims to illustrate his power and 
| vindicate his decreed, and left his bloody 
sign upon the lintels and side-posts, that the 
| destroying angel might pass over his chosen 
people, this visitation of an awful dispensa¬ 
tion was but a part of His providence in 
working out the redemption of Israel. 

And when, in modern times, He chooses 
to mark the tracks of civilization upon the 
bloody fields of conquest, it is but to rouse a 
barbarian people from their stupor and indo¬ 
lence, and quicken a worthless and profligate 
mass with new enterprise and life, and fit 
them for that great day of universal light and 
peace which He has promised for mankind 
in the millennium. It is by war you conquer 
an ignorant and barbarian people, and then 
by commerce and trade with them you in¬ 
troduce the comforts and arts of civilization. 

In this point of view, the culture of cotton 
i becomes deeply interesting to the Statesman 
and philanthropist, xlow far can it be ex¬ 
tended, and what can we calculate on as to 
its production in the future ! 

The aggregate production for the last ten 
years in the states of this Confederacy has 
V en 21,370,000 bags, and the average per 
year has been 2,137.000 bales. We may 
reasonably infer that it has nearly reached 
its maximum. In 1839 and ’40, the produc¬ 
tion was 2,177,835 bags ; while in 1846 and 
’47, it was only 1,778,051. In 1842 and ’43 
the production was 2,378,875, and in 1844 
and ’45 it was 2,394,503, which is the largest 
crop ever raised, except the crop of 1848 and 
’49, which was 2,728,596, while the crop of 
1850 and ’51 will be about 2,230,000. Thus 
it would appear it has been little or no- in¬ 
crease in production in the last ten years, 
the crop of 1839-’40 being about equal to the 
last crop. The reason for this is obvious,. 
The general idea used to be, that the only 
limitation to the production of cotton was the 
proper climate and soil, and that of course, 
then, there was scarcely any limit in the 
1 United States. But this is a great mistake. 
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The great limitation to production u labor. 
"Whenever cotton rises to 10 cents, labor be¬ 
comes too dear to increase production ra¬ 
pidly. When cotton rises, sugar, rice and 
tobacco also bear a good price, and bread- 
stuffs rise also, so there can be no rapid 
transfer of labor, it being in good demand 
elsewhere. By excluding, as well as we can, 
all those in the cotton states who are engaged 
in the culture of rice and sugar, as well as 
those in the mountains of Georgia, Alabama 
and South Carolina, who produce grain only, 
and by adding those in North Carolina, 
Tennessee add Arkansas, who are engaged 
partially in producing cotton, we estimate 
the slaves at 1,200,000. And of these we 
estimate 800,000 as workers, which is prob¬ 
ably not excessive, when we 0 consider that 
the Southwest, the great cotton region, is 
newly settled, and the number of children 
out of all proportion less than in negroes 
peopled by a natural growth of population. 
There are about 100,000 white laborers, also, 
engaged in the production of cotton. This, 
added to the 800,000 slaves, would make 
900,000 actual workers in culture. In the 
real cotton region, perhaps, the average 
number of acres per hand is ten ; whereas, 
high up in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
the average is not three acres white and 
black per hand. Besides, in these same re¬ 
gions the number of acres in grain per Hand 
will be at least seven. The average per 
hand in cotton may then be ; put down at five 
acres. This would give 4,500,000 acres in 
cotton. Then take the 2,137,000 bags as 
the average production for the last ten years, 
which is a fact, and we have the annual pro¬ 
duction per acre at a little under half a bale— 
or a little more than two acres per bale—and 
to the 900,000 workers it would not be quite 
two and a-half bags per hand. And all prac¬ 
tical men know this is about the production 
in any given section embracing fifty miles 
square. 

To see that the true limitation upon the 
production of cotton is labor, and how diffi¬ 
cult it is to transfer labor, we have but to 
estimate the capital engaged in cotton. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his re¬ 
port, made March 4th, 1836, estimated 
the capital invested ip raising cotton at 
$771,000,000. But he then estimated the 
number of acres in cotton at 2,000,000, and 
the annual product at 300 lbs. net cotton per 
acre, which was entirely too large an esti¬ 
mate. No doubt he took the estimate of 
some fine section in Mississippi, made by 
sanguine young planters as to the produc¬ 
tion per acre there, and upon that estimated 
the number of acres necessary to produce 
the crop as known. He made the number 
of acres too small and the production too 
large. By the best calculations from the 


census of 1840, and other sources, we would 
estimate the slaves engaged in producing 

1. Cotton at 1,200,000, whfeh at $500... $600,000,000 

2. Land, 4,500,000 acres, at $10. ; . 45,000,000 

3. Land In grain, 0,300,000 acres, at $10.. 63,000,000 

4. Land ir. timber, pasture, &<■., 14,060,000 

at $3.......;.. 42,000,000 

5. Mules and horses, 400,000, at $100.... 40,000,000 

6. Hogs and sheep, 4,500,000, at $1. 4,500,000 

7. Cattle, 300,000. at $5... 1,500.000 

8. Plows, 500,000, at $2j. 1,000,000 

9. Wagons and other plantation imple¬ 

ments, <fcc ...... 1,000,000 

v $798,000,000 

Put the amount of capital vested in the 

.production of cotton at.... $800,000,000 

Of course this does not embrace the whole 
capital of tfee cotton region, commercial, 
manufacturing, professional, mechanical, and 
artisan; but I merely mean to calculate 
the amount actually vested in raising the 
2,173,000 bags produced annually for the last 
ten years, as shown from the tables. 

If the 800,000,000 of capital produce an 
average in ten years of 2,137,000 bales per 
year, it will take $100,000,000 of capital'to 
produce 267,125 bags. Thus we will see, 
that ta make this a permanent increase in 
the production of cotton per annum, for the 
next ten years, it will require a transfer? of 
capital, or an increase of capital, which is 
the same thing, of $100,000,000. One 
hundred millions of dollars ! This calcula¬ 
tion is made upon an estimate of cotton at 
10 cents, and whenever it gets over that, 
the increase in the price of labor is so great, 
that it would require more than the 
$100,000,000 to produce the 267,125 bags ; 
and when'it gets below the 10 cents, then 
the. inducement is not so gre^it to increase 
the production. A transfer in capital of 
$100,000,000 from other departments of 
labor, to that of cotton, cannot be done im¬ 
mediately, without a shock, or a great rise 
in those productions from which such capital 
i,s abstracted. There may be an increase in 
a cotton crop from fine seasons and suitable^, 
years; but take the average of ten years, and 
it is the true mode by which to calculate the 
capacity of the country to produce the arti¬ 
cle, there is a great mistake as to the sup¬ 
posed capacity of the country to produce any 
amount of it. Counting-house clerks, who 
know nothing of the country, make the esti¬ 
mates, and it is taken for granted, in New 
and Old England, that there is no difficulty 
in producing any amount. But when you 
come to calculate that it takes at least 
$100,000,000 vested capital to produce per¬ 
manently 267,125 bags, you then see the 
difficulties. When we calculate again, that 
the white population of these states now ex¬ 
ceeds 20,000,000 of people/., and that in 
twenty years the white population alone will 
equal 37,000,000; if we allow for emigration, 
here, we will sec that th.j time is rapidly 
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coming, when a great question in society 
here will be : Mow is that population to be 
fed ] Heretofore, our population has been 
so sparse that there has literally been no heed 
taken as to what we should eat, or where¬ 
withal we should be clothed. But the time 
is coming when we shall have to consider 
this matter. Whenever this becomes the 
case, there will be little room for cotton. 
Land and labor will be too important in 
raising breadstuffs. The encroachments of 
the white population, and the demand for 
food to supply them, will make a great limi¬ 
tation on the production of'cotton. This is 
another element that lias never been calcu¬ 
lated. The production of cotfcon belongs to 
a sparse population, and the protracted atten¬ 
tion of slave labor is essential to produce it 
on an extensive scale. Besiddk this, the 
vast increase of white population, will be 
pressing down upon the slave population. 
The law of population is, that where two races 
come into contact, under one government, 
and, from density, the great interest in so¬ 
ciety is to support that population, the race 
which is the stronger will eat out the weaker. 
This arises from the necessity of self-preser¬ 
vation. In some instances this has been 
prevented by amalgamation; but where the 
races are so distinct as the white and 
black, and where the union is so loathsome, 
this is impossible. 

In less than fifty years, this struggle for 
support will be sensibly felt in this country. 
In fact, the census of 1840 exhibited symp¬ 
toms of it. From 1810 to 1820, the increase 
in the slave race in the United States, was 
30 per cent. ; and from 1820 to 1830, it was 
294 per cent.; and from 1830 to 1840, it 
was only 22| per cent. The last census, as 
far as I have been able to get any authentic 
information, seems to be a little over 22 per 
cent. While the increase of the white popu¬ 
lation of the United States, since 1840, has 
been over 35 per cent., the increase of the 
slave population is but little over 22 per cent. 
It requires but little foresight to perceive the 
consequences. To say the least, it will 
press down upon the cotton region in the 
next twenty years, and limit its increased 
production. The real cotton belt is at any 
rate much more narrow than it was formerly 
supposed to be. The latitude of 32£° may 
be said to be its centre^ in the southern 
states. The quantity per acre will diminish 
as rapidly going south of that latitude, as it 
will going north of it. True, this varies 
again, according to location. Altitude and 
distance from the ocean varies climate more 
than latitude. Our mountains run northeast 
and southwest, parallel with th sea-coast, 
and terminate low down in Georgia and Ala¬ 
bama, so that as you pursue the latitude of 
321® west, you come to high lands in both 
these states, which make it difficult for cotton 


to mature abundantly ; and then as you cross 
Alabama, and come to the depressed valley 
of the Mississippi, this parallel we find to be 
the finest for the heaviest production of 
cotton. 

It is said 270 feet in altitude is equal to 
one degree in latitude. Soon after you pass 
the Mississippi Valley, and rise to the spurs 
of the Rocky Mountains, you get rapidly 
out of the cotton region. The highlands 
and'V Northers ” in Texas limit the cotton 
region in that state to a lower latitude than 
any other portion of the South, 

There are one thousand millions of in¬ 
habitants in the world, and of that number 
not more than five hundred millions, or half 
the population of the earth, ever use cotton 
as an article of clothing. The production 
of cotton throughout the world may be esti¬ 
mated at about twelve hundred millions of 
pounds annually, of which the United States 
produce 845,960,000 pounds-—calculating 
the average crop of 2,121,000, and each bag 
at near 400 pounds. The Secretary of the 
Treasury (Doc. 146, 4th vol. Ex. Doc. 
135-36) estimates the production*! of other 
countries as follows, viz : India 185,000,000 
pound?v rest °f Asia 110,000,000 pounds ; 
Brazil 30,000,000; West Indies 8,000,000; 
Egypt 25,000,000 ; rest of Africa 34,000,000; 
Mexico and South America, exclusive of 
Brazil, 35,000,000, and 13,000,000 pounds 
elsewhere. If one half the. population of 
the earth (which is doubtful) now use this 
twelve hundred millions of cotton, it would 
make two and a half pounds per head. 
England and the United States now consume 
about thirteen pounds per head, and so will 
all highly civilized and commercial people, 
while those less so will consume less, ijfhe 
Turks, for instance, only use now about 
three pounds per head. Suppose, then, the 
thousand millions of people were to consume 
only three pounds per head, it would make 
over 7,000,000,000 bags at 400 lbs. as the 
annual uermvnd, and allow them two and a 
half pounds, which is now the consumption 
of only half the population of the earth, end 
it would make, a demand for over six millions 
of bags. This increasing consumption is 
going or yearly, as commerce and civiliza¬ 
tion advance, and the improvements in in¬ 
tercourse will increase it in geometrical 
ratio; and as nations become more refined 
and more opulent, its consumption, instead 
of being only two or three pounds per head, 
will reach ten pounds in the various forms 
in which it may be used. How vain and 
ignorant it is to talk of production out¬ 
running consumption ! Such a conclusion 
implies that commerce and the arts, with 
their necessary consequences, wealth, com¬ 
fort, and luxury, will be checked in their 
triumphant progress, and mankind fall back 
again into barbarism. This same cry as to 
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production out-running consumption, was! opium and eat it, but in reality to penetrate 
-*■ **— : - iono ! that mighty empire with her trade and manu¬ 

factures. 

By her treaty"with China, and her mono¬ 
poly and power oyer India, she now com¬ 
mands the great increasing markets for manu¬ 
factured cottons over the world. These, with 
her concentrated banking power and com¬ 
mercial credits, give her a great advantage 
pver all other people. It is all idle to sup¬ 
pose she can ever depend upon India for 
cotton. The length of voyage, freight and 
insurance alone, would forbid it. The. freight 
on cotton from the United States to Europe, 
will scarcely ever exceed ope cent per 
pound, and the voyage will not average more 
than four weeks. Whereas, from Calcutta, 
Madras, or Bombay, it can never average 
less than a per ic per pound, or near two 
cents, and the voyage will average four 
months. The whole expenses of cotton from 
the United States to Liverpool, and sold 
there, do not exceed three cents per pound; 
while from India, the expenses are not less 
than six cents. Their cotton, from inferiority, 
is about two cents under ours in price, Sup¬ 
pose “ fair cotton” commands in Liverpool 
12 cents, ours will; according to the above 
calculations, yield 9 cents net—-while the 
India cotton will yield only 4 cents net, and 
a fall in price of 1 per cent, would make it 
much less in proportion, as the expenses 
would be stationary. c 

As to the superior cheapness of Hindoo 
labor, that appears only on paper. For one 
well-fed slave with us, managed by the in¬ 
telligence of our planters, will do more 
effectual work than five uncertain Hindoos, 
with their poor diet, and still poorer skill- 
independent of the extreme vicissitudes of 
their parching climate. 

But there is one thing that will forever 
prevent India from being permanently a 
great producer of cotton for a certain supply* 
The East India Company is the most stu¬ 
pendous monopoly in the civilized world, 
and all British India is held in possession by 
this company. It is a fixed principle with 
them, never to sell a foot of land in fee-sim¬ 
ple, and they only part with it on limited 
leases, even to the native population them¬ 
selves. One-half of all that the native popu¬ 
lation produces is claimed by the East India 
Company as “ land tax;” whether it be in¬ 
digo, rice, sugar, cotton or opium. This is 
felt as the heaviest and most grinding exac¬ 
tion, and particularly as to rice, which is so 
essential to their support. In 1840, it was 
estimated that 500,000 persons perished in 
India from starvation and its attendant dis- 
Their population is too dense to raise 
cotton, when food is so essential. If there 
fall only eleven inches of rain in any year in 
India, their rice crop falls off, and they have 
inevitably to encounter, famine in its most 
frightful excess. There can be no calculation 
made as to the permanent production of cot- 


made at the increase of the tariff in 1828 and 
in 1832, when we raised 800,000 bags only, 
and regularly afterwards, whenever me tariff j 
was to be raised, the same assertions were 
made. As far back as 1820,^ a Frenchman, 
named Jumel, introduced the culture of 
Brazil cotton into Egypt. The Pacha or¬ 
dered it to be extended on a large scale. 
Niles' Register , in October, 1825, raised the 
alarm, and said “Egypt is our great and 
fearful rival, and has a capacity to supply 
much more than we have ever produced.” 
So iw 1842, the Northern papers, and par¬ 
ticularly the National Intelligencer , were full 
of calculations to prove we were to be over¬ 
whelmed by the production of East India 
cotton. And the same papers could be quoted 
to prove, from figures, that nothing could 
save the South from the ruin of this competi¬ 
tion, but a tarifffof^protection, the best terms 
with our kind task-masters. We were sup¬ 
posed to be infants who were to be kept in 
the nursery, and fed on pap by Northern 
nurses! 

In a Senator’s speech in 1842, we find the 
following: , ■" While we have heretofore 
scarcely noticed the existence of that im¬ 
mense country (East India) which would 
secure to us a home market, where we might 
be allowed to trade on either our domestic" 
calculations or our commercial calculations, 
all at once we find cne of our great staples 
being supplanted in England, and in great 
danger of being driven from our home mar¬ 
kets by, its producers.” (See Mr. Smith’s 
speech, United States Senate. 1842.) Unless 
we sink down into stupidity and ignorance, 
the day is past when such miserable cant is 
to have any control over us. If we are but 
true to ourselves, we can command the fu-: 
tore, so far as our prosperity is concerned.i 
England is in such a condition, that she must 
have our cotton^ She has $180,000,000 capi¬ 
tal vested, and 225,000 persons immediately 
and actually devoted to the manufacture of 
cotton as laborers, and 700,000 more depend¬ 
ent upon these factories, and ah depending 
tipon the raw material from the United 
States. Great Britain consumes and manu¬ 
factures 425,000,000 pounds annually, and 
the value of her cotton manufactures is esti¬ 
mated at $200,000,000 a year. Her commer¬ 
cial prosperity and credit depend upon this 
article. In fact, it may be said that her great 
Bank depends upon it, and with it herfimded 
debt itself, and with these, her peace and 
present civil polity. Withdraw cotton from 
England, and it would produce a convulsion 
that would shake all her institutions. Any 
man can see this from all her movements. 
She has subjugated all India to extend her 
commerce and manufactures. She desolated 
China, and spread havoc amongst a peaceful 
people by the thunder of her cannon, for the 
avowed purpose of forcing them to admit 
12 
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ton to any increased extent, where despotism 
is so exacting and unlimited as is the case 
with the East India Company in regard to 
India—"and where food is so scarce, and the 
vicissitudes of seasons make famine so fre¬ 
quent. The protracted and difficult culture 
of cotton requires a free government, where 
those who own labor and capital shall be pro¬ 
tected in its free enjoyment. Capital is deli¬ 
cate and sensitive, and will not be invested 
except where law is fixed, and freedom is a 
thing beyond the control of government. It 
takes $100,000,000 of capital in this country 
to produce annually a little over 200,000 bags 
of cotton, and here intelligence and enter* 
prise have reached their highest efforts. In 
India, with their uncertain climate and iil- 
fegulated labor, it would require more thau 
that amount to produce the same. And in 
such a country, 8’>d under such a govern¬ 
ment, with such uncertain labor, no set of 
men of any sagacity will invest $100,000,000 
of capital in any such enterprise. Thu im¬ 
portations of cotton from India into England 
are now actually falling off. 1$ 1837, England 
imported from India fifty-one millions of 
pounds of cotton, and in 1838, only thirty- 
four millions—while she imported the same 
year, from the United States, three hundred 
and nineteen millions. In 1849, she imported 
from India, only thirty-two millions. In 1844, 
we raised a little more than 800,000,000 lbs., 
and of that, 660,000,000 went to Europe. 
And there is still a large portion of the popu¬ 
lation of Europe who do not use cotton, but 
consume entirely, hemp, flax and wool. 

The population of China may be put down 
at 252,866,000, and the British possessions in 
Asia at 121,680,000. These together would 
make 374,546,000. Allow them only two 
pounds per head, and it would amount to 
749,092,000 pounds of raw cotton—and this, 
at 370 pounds per bag, which is the East In¬ 
dia bale, and it would be about 2,002,600 
bales. Put the present growth and consump¬ 
tion of ’india and China at 800,000 bales, and 
their exports to all Europe 152,175 bales— 
and it would then leave a deficiency of 
1,250,425 bags in those countries, assuming 
only two pounds raw cotton per head. But 
as civilization and trade expand in those 
thickly populated regions, particularly in 
China, under the British, French, and United 
States Treaties, formed Within the last few 
years with that immense Empire, we may 
safely calculate that they will finally con¬ 
sume at least as much as the Turks now do, 
which fir estimated at three pounds per head. 
This rate of consumption In India and China 
would produce a demand in those countries 
alone for one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-three million, six hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand pounds, or near 300,000 bales 
at 400 pounds—which is 600,000 more than 
the crop of the United States. We will at 
once perceive the deep interest that Great 


Britain has in controlling those countries. 
They are at present the great outlets for in¬ 
creased manufactures of cotton, and it is the 
interest and control she has there, which 
has, for two years, enabled her to purchase 
cotton at the enhanced prices, and do a good 
business, while the American manufacturers 
may be depressed. 

Wherever the British or American 4rade 
. reaches, there the consumption of cotton 
will be extended. The Caucasian, and of it 
the Gallic and Anglo-Saxon races, are the 
conquering and subjugating races of the 
world ; and it may be said, that, wherever 
the banners of European arms or Christian 
civilization are unfurled, there will spring up 
markets for the rapid consumption of cotton. 

By the blessing of Heaven, we are enabled 
to raise the most beneficent product that 
commerce has ever transported for the com¬ 
fort of the human family, a product destined 
to make a new era in tne intercourse of na¬ 
tions, and to develop hew sources of civiliza¬ 
tion. And to the slave-holding states of the 
Union, it is the great source of their power 
and their wealth, and the main security for 
their peculiar institutions. It is that which 
gives us our energy and enterprise under a 
hot climate, and enables us to command the 
respect of foreign powers. The Egyptian 
laves in the Nile, and worships it, as the 
source of his wealth and support. The Hin¬ 
doo bows with superstitious reverence before 
the Lotus, under an idea that Vishnu created 
Bramah from its unfolded flower. And^lst 
us teach our children to hold the cotton plant 
in one hand, &hd a sword in the other, ever 
ready to defend it as the source of commer¬ 
cial power abroad, and through that, of in¬ 
dependence at home. 

The great difficulty is among ourselves. It 
is not over-production, or foreign competi¬ 
tion, that we have to dread, but the denial 
of equal rights in the Union, that endangers 
us. ~ It is the assertion of the right to fetter 
and restrict us absolutely forever within our 
present boundaries, that we are called upon 
to resist. The insulting assumption that the 
cotton growing states are not good enough to 
share with the free and pious North in the 
benefits and rights of the Confederacy, is an 
outrage and stigma, and if we bear it in 
peace, we shall cover cue children with deep 
degradation. 

COTTON CULTURE IN THE EAST 
INDIES.—The cotton plants belong to the 
Monadelphia Dodecandria class and order of 
Linmeus, and are>dist,ingqished in botany by 
the generic name of Gossypium. They may 
bo divided into three groups—1st. The her¬ 
baceous; 2d. The shrubby; and 3d. The 
arbdfttceous. 

1., The herbaceous, is a single species of 
Gossypium herbaceum of Willdenow and Rox¬ 
burgh, although there are many varieties 
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marked by only slight differences in the eye 
of the botanist, but of considerable impor¬ 
tance in a commercial point of view. 

This species is biennial; it is very gene¬ 
rally cultivated in India, as well as in North 
America, China, and elsewhere. Its height 
varies between six and two feet; leaves, 
almate, five-iobed, hairy, dark green, and 
rown-veined; lobes, sub-lanceolate; flow¬ 
ers}, pale yellow, five-petaled; seed-pod or 
capsule irregularly triangular, ovate, pointed, 
and three-cellednot longer than a filbert, 
brown when ripe, and bursting, exposes a 
globe of cotton, white or yellowish, in thip|. 
locks, enveloping and adhering strongly to 
the seeds, which resemble those of the grape 
in form, but are much larger; stipules, fal¬ 
cate-lanceolate ; leaves, of outer calyx den¬ 
tate. This must not be confounded with the 
Gossypium herbaseum of Pluck. In Biudos- 
tan, it is known by various names; it is kar- 
assee in Sanscrit: rewee in Hindostanee; 
apass in Bengalee; pati-chitop in Telinga; 
upum punthee and upum pirati in Canara; 
kootu in Arabic; paratti in Malabar; banga 
in Central India. 

Dr. Roxburgh thought that the cotton from 
which the Dacca muslins are made was pro¬ 
duced from a variety of this species, but later 
information and research certainly raises a 
legitimate doubt upon the point. At all 
events, this species is in general cultivation 
by the natives of Hindostan, and the distin¬ 
guished botanist just named concluded that 
there are three principal varieties—the Dac¬ 
ca, the Berar, and the China. 

The Dacca variety differs from the com¬ 
mon Gossypium herbaceum in the following 
respects: 

1st. In the plant being more erect, with 
fewer branches, and the lobes of the leaves 
more pointed. 

2d. In the whole plant being tinged of a 
reddish color, even the petioles, and nerves 
of tbs leaves, and being less pubescent. 

3d. In having the peduncles which support 
the flowers, longer, and the exterior margins 
of the petals tinged with red. 

4th. In the staple of the cotton being 
longer, much finer, and softer. 

These are the most obvious points of dif¬ 
ference; but whether they will prove perma¬ 
nent, I cannot at present say. The most in¬ 
telligent people of that country (Dacca) 
think the great difference lies in the spin¬ 
ning, and allow little for the influence of soil. 

Berar cotton, I call the second variety: it 
is in cultivation over the Berar country, and 
is from thence imported into the Circars, or 
northern provinces, by Sada, Balawansa, &c., 
to Yourma-goodum, in the Musulipatam dis¬ 
trict. With this cotton, the fine Madras, 
more properly northern Circars, “ long-cloth” 
is made. Jt differs from the two before-men¬ 
tioned sorts in the following respects;.—1st. 
In growing to a greats? size; in being more 


permanent, or living longer, and in having 
smooth and straight branches; 2d. In having 
the leaflets of the exterior calyx more deeply 
divided, and the wo^l of a finer quality than 
in the first variety. 

China cotton is cultivated in the country 
whence it derives its name, and its wool is 
reckoned 25 per cent, better than that of Su¬ 
rat. It differs from the former sorts—-ist. In 
being much smaller, with but very'few short 
weak branches; 2d. In being, so far as ray 
experience goes, annual; 3d. In having the 
leafletsof the exterior calyx entire, or nearly so. 

In South Behar, there are fomr varieties of 
this species cultivated: 1st. Rehdhea, the 
finest is sown about the autumn equinox* agd 
of this, the Dacca muslins are said to have 
been made in years gone by, but now, none 
is exported thither; 2d. Hewlee , the next 
best, is sown in June; 3d. Jeilowa„is .sown 
at the same period ; 4th. Kokety, is yellow¬ 
ish ; it makes the best fine thread, and is cul¬ 
tivated chiefly to the north of Tirhoot. 

The Guzerat cotton is the produce of this 
species. The plants are described as differ¬ 
ing from the Bourbon perennial speoies by 
never exceeding two or three feet in height, 
by producing iew branches, and a smaller 
number of pods,.and by yielding its produce 
in six months from the time of sowing. 

2. The shrubby cottons are— r, 

G. vitifoliujri, of Willdenow and Rox¬ 
burgh, vine-leaved cotton, said by&oroe au¬ 
thorities to be a native of Celebes, South 
America, and the Isle of France; but Dr. 
Roxburgh considers its place of nativity un¬ 
certain. In flower and seed the whole year, 
but^not profitable, because the produce is 
scanty. Dr. Royle identifies it witti G. Bar* 
badense, and thinks that the Sea Island cotton, 
is produced from a variety of this species. 

G. hirsutvm (Willdenow and Roxburgh), 
hairy-branched cotton, found in the hottest 
districts of South America. 

G, rdigiomm, nankeen cotton (Willdenow 
and Roxburgh), found in Surinam, Hin¬ 
dustan, and elsewhere. Flower, uniformly 
yellow; allied to G. hirsuium, if not merely 
a variety. Wool, tawny. This is occasionally- 
grown in Burmah, and is called wet-nee. 

G. latifolium, broad-leafed cotton, a native 
of the West Indies, and differing but little 
from G. vitifolium. 

G. Barbademe (Willdenow and Rox¬ 
burgh) is the kind cultivated chiefly in Bar- 
badoes. It is known here as the Bourbon 
cotton (Roxburgh), and is productive for se¬ 
veral years.* 1 

There are two sorts cultivated in the Isle 
of Bourbon :-~-lst. Black-seeded, which is 
easily separated from the cotton. 2d. White- 


* Mr. Hughes, who lias cultivated successfully the 
Bourbon cotton near Tinivelly. says the plant will 
last a great number of years without falling off in 
productiveness, if properly managed. 
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seeded, a whiteness which seems to arise 
from the ends of the fibres of the cotton re¬ 
maining adhering to, and requiring to be torn 
from them with considerable force. 

G. Peruvianum a native of Peru. 

G. acuminatum (Roxburgh) is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by its superior size, and large 
black seeds adhering firmly to each other, 
but easily separating from the wool; said to 
be a native of the mountains to the north and 
west of Bengal. Dr. Wallich describes a spe¬ 
cimen brought from the Nusseerabad, where 
it seems to be common. He says that it is 
very productive, and that the cotton is readily 
and completely separable, milk-white, long 
staple \ and although that grown in the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden Was harsh and woolly, yet the 
variety seems improvable by culture, be¬ 
cause the specimen from Nusseerabad was 
soft and silky. 

° It appears to me that this variety is speci¬ 
fically the same as the Brazil or kidney cot- 
ton-tree recommended to notice by Mr. Run- 
dell in IS 19. He describes it as growing to 
the height of ten or twelve feet; it produces 
at least six hundred largo pods, each contain¬ 
ing from six to ten conglomerated seeds, en¬ 
veloped in very fine and valuable wool. It 
thrives well, 6n the margin of water; lasts 
about seven years; requires pruning occa¬ 
sionally of its dead branches, &c.; and, during 
very hot weather, should be watered at least 
twice a week. An acre will contain about 
five hundred trees. Two hundred and thirty 
pods usually weigh one pound, and yield 
from four to five ounces of clean cotton. 

If this be the Pernambuco cotton-tree , (and 
that town is, we know, in Brazil,) it has an 
additional claim to attention for cultivation 
in the interior districts of Hindostan, inas¬ 
much as it is found to improve in quality the 
farther it recedes from the sea. 

Plants of this species differ from the her¬ 
baceous not only in stature, but in the form 
and size of their pods, which are oval and 
larger. " In addition to these distinctions they 
are iongebdived, fof, although in the most 
temperate climates, capable of growing cot- 
• ton, they frequently become annuals, yet in 
the most torrid localities they are perennial; 
while in the West Indies they are either bi¬ 
ennial or triennial; and in Egypt, &c., live 
for six or even ten years. 

The Persian cotton-shrub on the sea-coast 
lives for twenty or thirty years, but in the 
interior it is cultivated as an annual. 

The influence of ciimate and soil upon the 
plant is eviiiced in another phenomenon, for 
Mr. Tucker shows that the coinr of the seed 
varies with the soil and situation where the 
plant is grown. The Sea; Island cotton has 
black seeds, but if taken to the back or up- 
‘ land districts the seeds become green, and 
the staple of the cotton undergoes a great 
change. 

G. obtusifolium, (Roxburgh,) a native of 


Ceylon, producing a small quantity of ash- 
colored wool; not cultivated. 

G micranlhium (Cavanelles.)—This was 
raised in the Paris Garden from seed pro¬ 
duced in Persia. 

3. The arboraceous cotton-plant, Gossypi - 
urn arboreum (Willdenow and Roxburgh), 
grows to a height varying between twelve 
and twenty feet. It is indigenous to Hin¬ 
dustan, China, Egypt, and some pails of 
America and Africa. Dr, Roxburgh stys it 
is not cultivated for its wool, but Dr. Royle 
states that some produced by this species at 
Sahanapore was pronounced by a competent 
judge to be of the best description, as both 
fabric and staple were goqd. It appears 
worthy, he adds, of being the subject of 
farther trials, particularly to ascertain its pro¬ 
ductiveness ; for of the fineness and silky na¬ 
ture of its staple there can be no doubt, as it 
is employed by the natives for making the 
finest muslins only. It was cultivated like 
the common Indian cotton, and gave its pro¬ 
duce, in the first year, during October and 
November, and a second crop in Feb¬ 
ruary. } 

To ascertain which of the species are 
best suited to the various soils and climates, 
is a most important consideration for those 
interested in the introduction of this sort of 
wealth into India, because, however judi¬ 
cious 1 the culture, yet, if it be expended upon 
a species physically unsuited to the climate, 
it is labor and time uselessly bestowed. My 
own inquiries lead me to the conclusion that 
the Gossypium acuminatum is in every re¬ 
spect worthy of more attention than it has 
yet received. It has the advantage of being 
indigenous, and, therefore, not liable to the 
changes and difficulties unavoidably incident 
to acclimating exotics. It most delights in 
inland localities, and is consequently capable 
of more extensive cultivation than those 
species which affect maritime situations, and 
being a perennial, its culture is attended with 
very much less expense." To these highly 
important qualities are to be added those of 
being far more productive than the sorts usu¬ 
ally cultivated, and of producing in the most 
suitable soils and climate of India, a cotton, 
long, fine, and silky. I have my suspicions 
that it will be identified with the perennial 
species noticed lately at Dacca. 

The result of the experiments on the 
Agricultural Society’3 farm at Akva war¬ 
ranted the committee of management, in re¬ 
porting very strongly in favor of cultivating 
in India the upland Georgia variety. This 
opinion is sustained by subsequent experi¬ 
ments in various other districts, and there 
can be no doubt, experience shows, that 
every effort ought to be made tc introduce it 
generally. There are some districts, how¬ 
ever, as the sea-coast and its vicinity, where 
this variety would not flourish; and in these 
it is most desirable to try that kind so gene- 
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rally and so advantageously known as the 
Georgia Sea island cotton. 

In mentioning this very superior variety 
as suitable to maritime districts, I by rio 
means intend to express an opinion that it 
must be confined to such localities; for al¬ 
though it delights and requires to have com¬ 
mon salt within reach of its roots, yot this 
might be supplied by adding that saline ma¬ 
nure to soils situated far from the sea. This 
is no mere theoretical notion, for I have seen 
strictly maritime plants grown a hundred 
miles inland by supplying them judiciously 
with salt, and among the number I would 
particularize one of the most intractable, the 
rock samphire (Crithmum marilimum). 

The kinds which it has been endeavored 
to introduce here are;—Sea island cotton, 
Barbadoes cotton, Brazil cotton, Bourbon 
cotton (both black and green seeded), and 
China cotton. To this list may be added a 
variety called “ the vine cotton,” a very su¬ 
perior kind, from Jamaica, the extraordinary 
fault of which was its having a staple too 
long. The weeds werd distributed to Cap¬ 
tain Jenkins tit Gowhatty. and to a gentleman 
going to Mirzapure, but with what result 
does not appear. 

Mr. Piddington has ingeniously suggested 
that new varieties could be raised by cross 
impregnation, as was successfully practised 
with the pea by the late Mr. Knight. This 
might, doubtless, be done in some instances, 
and is worthy of attention, because, although 
the kinds at present known are sufficiently 
excellent if correctly cultivated, yet they are 
not so perfect as to prohibit the hope ol im¬ 
provement. 

Much, observes Dr. Hoyle, may be effected 
by introducing into India the different spe¬ 
cies and varietie# which are already success¬ 
fully cultivated ip other countries'; and here 
let us not restrict ourselves to too small a 
number of varieties, because they happen to 
be those which at present produce the best 
kinds of cotton. Not contented in America 
with possessing already the best kinds, they 
have tried those of other countries to ascer¬ 
tain if there are any among them suited to 
the peculiarities of their country and cli¬ 
mate. 

Districts best suited for Cotton .— As some 
one of the several species of cvivov. plants 
may be found in every district of Hiudostan, 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayan moun¬ 
tains, it is not an untenable position to as¬ 
sume that no portiou of the globe, of similar 
extent, is capable of yielding so larger quan¬ 
tity of this peculiar produce. Indeed, from 
the earliest ages, cotton has been mentioned 
as the special production of India. 

Now it is a fact in the history of vegeta¬ 
bles, to which I remember no exceptions, 
that where the wild stock flourishes natu¬ 
rally, there the improved varieties succeed 
best. Examples occur in the English apples 


and the French pears; for in no country does 
the crab abound more than in England, nor 
the wild pear than in France. The inference 
I would draw from this observation is, that 
Hindustan ought.; eminently to'excel in the 
production of cotton, and the comparatively 
limited experience we have yet had of the 
results of applying superior knowledge and 
superior capital to this object, encourages 
rather than represses the opinion. 

That no part of India has a climate un¬ 
suited to the production of superior cotton is 
demonstrated by the fact that the best sam¬ 
ples are produced in Guzerat, at thp norta- 
western extremity ; in Beliar, the very cen¬ 
tre ; and at Tinivelly, on the most southern 
point. 

It appears to me that % is the generally 
dry silicious nature of the soil of Guzerat, as 
much as the dryness of its climate, that is so 
extremely favorable to the growth of the cot¬ 
ton plant. It flourishes there even in' the 
most sterile districts, though necessarily not 
so luxuriantly as in the more fertile soils. 

The same observation applies to the 
neighboring provinca of Surat, where gbod 
cotton is produced; but the best in that part 
of India is grown in the districts of J^mbbo- 
seer and Ahmood, and, indeed, throughout 
the Broach Pergunnah. This is stated, by a 
government report, to be very superior to 
the Nagpore or any other cotton grown on 
the eastern side of India. 

Mr. Oweu Potter, who was extensively 
employed in shipping cotton from the above 
districts in 1837, stated some very interest¬ 
ing relative facts in a paper which he sub¬ 
mitted to the Manchester Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. He says that u the chief cotton 'ports' 
are Surat, Bareehe, Tankaria Bunder, Gogo, 
and Bownugger.” AH these ports are within 
a short distance of each other. The extent of 
cotton cultivation in their vicinity is very 
great, r as will be seen by the following state¬ 
ment of exports: 

1836. 1837. 

From Baroche. 42,000 bales. .20,000bales. 

“ Tankaria Bunder., 20,000 ■ 4 ..12,000 “ i 

4{ Surat. 25,000 “ -45,000 “ 

44 Gogc atul Bownug¬ 
ger, including the 

Dholera.cotton.. go,G00 “ ..45,000 44 

Total.147,000 “ ..29,000.“ 

Each bale weighing about 400 lbs. 

Nearly the whole of the cotton here men¬ 
tioned grows within forty miles of the port 
at which it is shipped. 

At Omrawutte cotton is'grown at the rate 
of two pounds for two pence, in moderately 
favorable seasons ; and did good roads ex¬ 
ist, this article could be delivered at Bom¬ 
bay at a handsome remunerating price. It 
is now carried on the backs of bullocks, and 
the extra cost thus incurred amounts to a 
penny a lb. more. This cotton is but little 
inferior to that grown in Guzerat, which is 
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looked upon as the garden of the western 
side of India. 

In the Deccan the production "of superior ; 
cotton is not confined to the vicinity of Nag- 
pore, for it can be obtaiued abundantly much 
farther to the north, at Calpee, as well as in 
the districts ’)! Currah, Carah, and Etawah, 

Cotton produced in the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula at Tinivelly and Coimbetore, 
has been highly approved in the English 
market. 

At Tinivelly, where Mr. Hughes has been 
long engaged in therpultivatlon of the Bour¬ 
bon cotton, that gentleman considers the vi¬ 
cinity qi the sea, or situations to which the 
influence of the sea air extends, are on every 
account to be preferred. A dry soil, and a 
dry atmosphere, from March to May, and 
from July to September, seem almost essen¬ 
tial to the good quality of the wool, as well 
as to the productiveness of the plant. The 
freest circulation of air and of light winds, 
are of the greatest benefit to a perfect cul¬ 
ture. 

On the other hand Mr. Heath, a gentle¬ 
man also experienced in the cultivation of 
the Same description of cotton, states that his 
experience differs from that of Mr. Hughes 
with respect to the influence of vicinity to 
the sea; fin- he found the cotton come to per¬ 
fection at the distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles from its shore; 

I quote these results of experience as 
evidence that in India local climate is not 
particularly influential upon the cotton plant. 
All districts are suitable, but of course this 
circumstance has no reference to the impor¬ 
tance Or a freo Circniatiuii of air, and the 
penetration of light among plants. 

In Burraah, cotton is cultivated very ex¬ 
tensively, chiefly for the China market, 
though the accounts are too discrepant 
(varying from 7,000,000 to $37,000,000) to 
allow of a satisfactory estimate being given 
of the annual amount. The greatest quantity 
it produced in the neighborhoods of Ava and 
Prorrie: but that produced at Bauksk and 
that in the Mataban province, (known as 
Tennasserim cotton.) appears ui have the 
longest staple. 

It was even supposed that cotton was con¬ 
veyed from Burmah to Dacca, to be em¬ 
ployed there in the manufacture of its mus¬ 
lins; but this supposition, unsustained even 
by probability, is contradicted by the Dacca 
custom-house returns, which show that 
scarcely more than twenty maunds were im¬ 
ported during the four years, 18-38-31. 

Soil and Situation .—To arrive at a just 
conclusion as to the soil and situation best 
suited for the growth of superior cotton 
in Hindostan, it is most important to as¬ 
certain accurately the nature of those which 
have been practically found the most fa¬ 
vorable in Georgia and elsewhere. This 


point being satisfactorily settled, and due 
consideration had as to the object to be 
obtained by the cultivation, viz: the full de¬ 
velopment of the parts of fructification, we 
shall be able, with considerable probability 
of success, to point out those localities which 
will be found most productive in the differ¬ 
ent districts and elevations of India. 

Of the nature of the soils where the best 
i cotton is grown, we have information from 
Mr. Piddington. He describes a specimen 
of one of the best of the Georgia Sea Island 
cotton soils, as appearing “ like a mixture of 
fine dark grey sand and charcoal dust, with 
fragments of shells, wood, twigs, leaves, and 
even the shells of cotton seeds, the wood 
being in all states, from dry to charred, as if 
the rubbish of the cotton bushes had been 
burned on the spot. Upon sifting nine 
ounces of the soil, taken fairly from the speci¬ 
men sent, though muslin, it was found that 
eight ounces 'of it was fine sand mixed with 
dark charcoal-looking dust; and the remain¬ 
ing ounce coarse sand, with a few fragments 
of; sandstone in thin horizontal layers, shells 
in fragments, with wood and vegetable rub¬ 
bish as described above. 

The wood and twigs were evidently the 
remains of cotton plants, and suggestthat the 
specinjen was taken from the surface. The 
nature of the subsoil on which it rests was 
j nut, unfortunately, made known. The black 
I particles are certainly carbonaceous, and 
Mr. Piddington states reasons to justify his 
suspicions that they are finely-divided lig¬ 
nite. The fragments of shells were not 
sufficiently abundant to entitle the soil to be 

eOiioIucTcu CalcarcOuo, blit thvir SlCrW decom¬ 
position would furnish a supply for cen¬ 
turies. * 

The guarded conclusions which are drawn 
by Mr. Piddington from these researches, 
are—-1st. That the abundance and fineness 
of good cotton depends on the quantity of 
carbc a in the soil, and the solubility of that 
carbon. 2d. That the next best soil is one 
containing carbonate of lime. 3d. That the 
soil should not be too tenacious. “ I have 
had repeated experience of this,” he adds, 
“ in Bengal; and on the Bombay side of 
India I observed, some time ago, that, a 
Parsee gentleman, Furdonjee Cowasjee, 
had partly failed, or experienced much loss, 
in some experiments in cotton, in conse¬ 
quence of the clayey nature of the £oil, 
which retained too much moisture. In the 
j West Indies, the years of drought are far 
the most favorable to the cotton crops, and 
the Singapore soils are instances of cotton 
growing in what might be called pure sand 
with vegetable matter ; but we must prob¬ 
ably make allowances in these instances for 
the vicinity of the sea.” 4(]h. That it is 
preferable for the sand to be in coarse par¬ 
ticles. 
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These conclusions, in ail of which I cor¬ 
dially agree, sustained as they are by in¬ 
quiries which I have made* and by a host 
of concordant testimonies that have been 
ublished, concur in establishing one fact 
eyond controversy, viz : that- superior cot¬ 
ton requires a light, porous soil for its pro¬ 


duction ; and resting on a subsoil, permit¬ 
ting the easy escape of superfluous mois¬ 
ture. 

The following exhibits in a tabular form 
the result of experiments upon several 
specimens of American and -India cotton 
; soils: 
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Thus, writingfrom Tiniveiiy, Mr- Hughes 
states that the red and brown looms, or 
indeed! any silicious or calcareous soil, fer¬ 
tile in a moderate degree, is the most suit¬ 
able and fruitful. That no very rich, heavy, 
retentive, stiff soils should ever be selected, 
for though the plants are luxurious, yet they 
have as much and more tendency to produce 
redundance of wood and leaf than of fruit 
buds, besides harboring insects. What is 
commonly known in many parts of India, 
under the denomination of black cotton soil, 
Mr. H. states is to be entirely avoided. 

From Persia we have similar information ; 
for there, we learn, that cotton is chiefly 
cultivated on a silicious soil, containing 
shells, and consequently supplied with cal¬ 
careous matter. Again, Captain Robertson 
reported to the Bombay government that the 
Bourbon cotton suceeeded very well in the 
eastern parts of Broach, in the light sandy 
soils, as recommended by the cultivators of 
the Isle of Bourbon. 

The Agri-Horticultural Society of Benga- 
lore reports that the light brown soil of 
moderate depth and rather sandy (so preva¬ 


lent in Mysore) seems to be the soil that 
suits the Upland Georgia and New-Orleans : 
but the Sea Island thrives in moist ground 
that is well drained. Captain Basil Hall 
says* that for-cultivating the New-Orleans 
cotton, a soil, rich, light, and dry, is to be 
preferred ; but that it is generally thought 
new land does not produce a cotton so fine 
in quality as it does after bearing one or 
two crops of grain. 


Mr. Ewart, spemung ui uis experience m 
the cultivation at Guzerat of Bourbon cot¬ 
ton, or a variety nearly akin to it, says, “ it 
requires a dry sandy soil, and no irrigation ; 
water or manure sends it all to leaves and 
branches,” 

The failure of the experiments made at 
the Akra farm, by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society is also a forcible illustration of the 
unfitness of an over fertile, tenacious soil 
for the production of cotton. The Com¬ 
mittee of the Society, reporting upon the 
failure, observe, “ that it establishes the fact 
that the cotton of America will not flourish 
on a rich and moist soil, while its natural 
basis is for the most part composed of three- 
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fourths of sand and one-fourth of clay.” 
This was evidenced “ by the rapidity and 
luxuriance of vegetation, in the production 
of abundance of wood, leaf, and flower, but 
little produce.” 

These results of experience and observa¬ 
tion point out that soils constituted almost 
entirely of the least retentive of all constitu¬ 
ents, silex, carbonate of lime (chalk), and 
oxide of iron, are best suited to the growth 
of cotton-r-in other words, that the soil can¬ 
not be too light, whether it is upland ojr 
lowland, maritime or inland. This rule ap¬ 
plies, I think, to all except the indigenous 
varieties of the G. kerbaceum , which are 
most productive on soils much more fertile 
and tenacious than are suited to the superior 
kinds from Bourbon. Georgia, and else¬ 
where. This opinion is confirmed by the 
statements of Mr. Heath, who says, “ that 
in the Madras territories two species or 
varieties of cotton plant are cultivated, and 
these require very different s< ils—one is an¬ 
nual (oopvm punihee G. kerbaceum ?) and the 
other perennial (madam punihee). The 
first succeeds only in the ‘ blafek cotton 
soil,’ formed apparently from the decompo¬ 
sition of trap rocks; but the second only in 
a very light soil, formed from the disintegra¬ 
tion of granitic rocks, especially when mixed 
with kunkvr or calcareous tufa.” 

Mr. Heath made his experiments on the 
Bourbon cotton in the latter kind of soil, 
which is more abundant than any other 
in the districts on the Coromandel coast, 
south of Madras; arid he entertains no 
doubt that the Bourbon cotton plant might 
be successfully cultivated wherever this kind 
Of soil occurs. In introducing this cultiva¬ 
tion, he had to encounter the usual difficul¬ 
ties consequent on the introduction of any 
novelty in agriculture ; but these gave way 
to perseverance. At the end of four years, 
Mr. H. had the satisfaction of seeing the 
experiment completely successful, as in 
the seasons of 1823—4, he procured from 
the district of Coimbatore five hundred bales 
of clean Bourbon cotton, of three hun¬ 
dred pounds each, and the natives were at 
that time well satisfied that the cultivation of 
this was more profitable to them than that of 
the common cotton of the country. 

That light soils should be best suited for the 
production of cotton superior both in quan¬ 
tity and quality, is precisely what our know¬ 
ledge of vegetable physiology would have 
suggested. There is an axiom in that sci¬ 
ence to which I know of no exception ; that 
whatever tends to promote the production of 
super-luxuriant foliage, and an enlargement 
of roots, proportionately diminishes the 
amount and perfection of tbs parts of frueti-1 
fication. A familiar example is afforded in j 
England by the potato. Its varieties pro-j 
facing early tubers, are characterized by j 


having little foliage, and no blossom; but if 
the tubers are removed as fast as they are 
formed, the foliage becomes more abundant, 
and they blossom as freely as the later vari¬ 
eties. 

A soil abounding in moisture promotes 
the development of leaves and roofs, not only 
by the superfluity of water, but by present¬ 
ing to the roots the food of the plant rapidly 
and more abundantly than is done in a drier 
soil. To explain this, it need only be re¬ 
marked that the roots of a plant are only 
capable of imbibing its nourishment afforded 
by the soil when it is in a state of solution. 
The roots of a plant in a light, dry soil, are 
wide-spreading and minutely fibrous; in a 
wet, tenacious soil they become more mas¬ 
sive and fleshy, as do those of a hyacinth 
grown in water, which suggests that the 
food of the cotton plant obtained from the 
soil, should be presented to it very gradu¬ 
ally and never in superabundance. 

This leads to another important consider- 
tion: 

Manures .—The facts just stated indicate 
that rapidly decomposing animal or vegetable 
remains, if applied in considerable quanti¬ 
ties, or even in small quantities, if pot well 
mixed and dispersed through the soil, must 
be injurious to the crop. On the other hand, 
if the soil is poor or exhausted, a small 
quantity of such fertilizing matters may be 
applied advantageously. In such soil the 
American cultivators sprinkle a little well- 
decayed stable compost along the trench 
where the seed is to be sown. 

.. The-best of all fertilizers fur cotton will 
be doubtless found to be peat, saw-dust, or 
other woody matters that decay slowly. 
The natives consider -that wood ashes are 
excellent for the purpose, and the opinion is 
evidently founded on truth, for the carbona¬ 
ceous matter remaining in them after com¬ 
bustion, is in a state to become slowly avail¬ 
able to the plants. < 

Of animal matters, the only one that could 
be applied with a prospect of success is bones, 
crushed to fine powder, and sown broadcast 
in very small quantities. 

Mr. Piddinglon recommends lignite (fossil 
wood) peat, farmyard manure, wood ashes, 
decayed leaves, mud from old ditches, oil¬ 
cake, the cotton seed of the preceding crop, 
pressed or fomented to prevent germination, 
and charcoal of all kinds, “excepting, per¬ 
haps, the ashes of soondry and other woods 
near the sea, which may contain too much 
muriate or carbonate of soda.” Why this 
exception is made I cannot understand, be¬ 
cause, of all saline manures, the two just 
namod have been found, in Europe, the 
j most beneficial, if judiciously employed, 
j So far indeed ■■'.from agreeing with Mr. 
j Piddington in deprecating the use of com* 
j mon salt (muriate of soda or chloride of 
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sodium) as a manure for the cotton plant, I 
believe it will be found to be one of the 
most useful that can be employed in its cul¬ 
tivation, and I would most earnestly urge 
upon every cultivator to give it a fair and 
careful trial. 

I have seen common salt employed too 
generally and successfully in Bnglaud, to 
come to any hasty conclusion that there is a 
single crop in India which is incapable of 
being benefited by its application. Let it 
be remembered that this manure destroys 
predatory vermin, abstracts moisture from 
the atmosphere, thus tending to keep the 
soil regularly moist; promotes the decay of 
stubborn vegetable remains in the soil, being 
antiseptic only when present in large quan¬ 
tities, and that it acts as a gentle stimulant to 
the plant, promoting its health. 

Lam not driven to advocate the employ¬ 
ment of common salt as a manure for the 
cctton crop, upon conclusions drawn from 
these general principles alone, for we have 
direct and satisfactory testimony upon the | 
subject. 

Mr. Bolingbroke says that in Demarara, 
the British settlers .found that the cotton 
plantations succeeded better on the sea- 
coast than on the banks of the river, a 
superiority which he attributed to its con¬ 
taining more common salt. This opinion 
that salt promotes the growth bf the cotton 
plant, is jsleo expressed in the third report of 
the African Institution, it being stated posi¬ 
tively, that the saline air of the sea-shore, 
though generally destructive to the coffee 
plant, is favorable to.the cotron. 

Mr. Bernard Metcalf, remarking upon the 
cottons of India, observes, “ that the Georgia, 
Sea Islaud," Surinam, and Demarara cotton 
plants are all grown on the border of the 
sea, and the prime qualities only so far in¬ 
land as the influence of the sea air and tide 
waters extend.” 

This fondness of the cotton plant for mari¬ 
time places, has been observed also in other 
parts of the world, for Mr. Bruce, who re¬ 
sided many years in Persia, states, that the 
cotton was always flue in proportion as it 
was gtiiwn nearer to the sea. 

It might be objected, that the benefit 
the cotton plant derives from the vicinity of 
the sea, arises possibly from some other 
cause than the saline matter thence obtained, 
but such surmise is rebutted by the results 
of direct experiments. 

A report, published in 1827, by the Hon, 
Mr. Seabrook, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Agricultural Society of St. John’s, South 
Carolina, seems to put beyond dispute the 
importance, not to say the absolute neces¬ 
sity, of using common salt as a manure, if a 
superior stapled cotton is desired. His re¬ 
searches were especially directed to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of the fineness of the Sea 
Island cotton, and the conclusion to which 


these researches led him was, that salt mud, 
the almost sole manure used by the best 
planters, was a principal cause of the 
superiority. “ This manure,” observes Mr. 
Seabrook, “is known to impart a healthful 
action to the cotton plant, inducing it rapidly 
to mature its produce, and giving it a staple 
at once strong and silky.” One of his re¬ 
latives, by steadfastly adhering to the appli¬ 
cation of soft mud, literally converted a bar¬ 
ren waste to a soil as fruitful as any of 
which Bdisto Island can boast. 

Capt. B. Bailey, a member of the before- 
named Agricultural Society, demonstrated 
that one bushel of salt, added to sixty 
bushbls of compost, and spread upon the 
soil of a cotton plantation, improves most 
decidedly the quantum and quality of the 
crop. t Ct 

This testimony, sustaining the legitimate 
conclusions deducible from scientific con¬ 
siderations, must justify my urging the im¬ 
portance of attending to the merits, and test¬ 
ing carefully the effects, of one of the 
cheapest of manures—cheap, from the small 
quantity required to abiggah; for I believe 
that half a inauxid wiii be found sufficient, 
and the most beneficial time for applying it 
(by hand broad-cast), just before sowing the 
seed. 

Let-its value be testedTairly t -part of the 
plantation being salted, and part left un¬ 
treated. Let the produce of an equal num¬ 
ber of shrubs on each be brought separately 
to the scale and to the merchant, ana let 
these decide the question. Let no one be 
deceived by that suggestion of idleness, “ I 
can see no differencefor I would impress 
upon all the result of my own experience, 
and that of a hundred others, that common 
salt promotes the development of the parts of 
fructification, and rarely or never increases 
the luxuriance of the plant. These are pre¬ 
cisely the contingencies desirable to be ob¬ 
tained for the cotton shrub; and I would 
conclude this head of my subject by suggest¬ 
ing as probable, that the use of salt as a 
manure will enable the Sea Island cotton to 
be cultivated in inland, districts. 

It is said that gypsum (sulphate of lime) 
may be used as a manure to cotton lands not 
near the sea. Lands so situated usually 
contain a minute proportion of this earthy 
salt. It perhaps, therefore, acts beneficially 
by entering into the constitution of the 
plant, as is does into that of clover and 
lucerne ; crops which have been ascertained 
in England never to succeed well on Boils 
in which the eait could not be detected. 

Preparation of soil before solving. —No 
ground should be cropped with two succes¬ 
sive growths of cotton, as the produce of iho 
second is always inferior to the first, both in 
quantity and quality. This rule applies 
whether the plants remain in production 
only one or more seasons. Following and 
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cropping alternately is recommended by 
some planters: but this is certainly mi un¬ 
necessarily losing system, for if an inter¬ 
mediate crop of any kind is grown* espe¬ 
cially if manure is given, and a strictly clean 
husbandry followed, the succeeding crop of 
cotton has never been known to be injured; 
but, on the contrary, rather improved. 

In the south-western parts of Mysore, 
they cultivate cotton in succession to millet. 
As soon as the millet is harvested, about the 
autumnal equinox, they immediately plow 
the field, and endeavor to cleanse it more 
effectually by hoeing it twice with the 
ctmiay, or bullock boe. Manure is then put 
upon the field, which, after the first rain, is 
again plowed. 

In Bundelcund, land which has home a 
winter crop, is generally selected for cotton 
the following year, and tbe seed appears to 
be sown upon it without even the previous 
preparation of plowing. 

Ip other parts of India, although this pre¬ 
vious preparation is not quite so neglected, 
yatin no district is it sufficiently attended 
to. The cotton plant roots deep, and never 
succeeds in any soil not permitting the 
ready extension of its radicle fibres. ThiB 
circumstance decides the importance of 
having it brought to a deep and fine tilth 
before the seed is sown, A Bombay govern¬ 
ment report of 181! stales, that in Georgia 
and .Carolina incessant labor is bestowed in 
plowing, harrowing, trenching, and hoeing 
the cotton fields. ~ I 

This is confirmed by Capt. Basil Hall, 
from actual observation in Georgia. - The 
preparation of cotton land,” to use his own 
words, “ requires most particular attention; 
it must be repeatedly plowed, and fre¬ 
quently harrowed, say twice or thrice, until 
it is fully pulverized.” 

The committee, in reporting on the ex¬ 
periments made at the Akra farm, are very , 
particular in enforcing this preliminary culti¬ 
vation. The success, they say, of a good 
crop will depend upon the land being dug 
to a sufficient depth; if less than eighteen 
inches, the tap-root, which is exceedingly 
delicate, and extending nearly that length, 
becomes obstructed, and the growth of the 
plant is checked. 

Choice of Seed .—The employment of 
seed, possessing its full vegetative power, is 
^consideration of primary importance, what¬ 
ever may be the crop under cultivation; but 
where the seeds are of an oleaginous nature, 
as is the case with those of cotton.* even 
extra caution is required, on account of the 
facility with which their germinating power 
is injured and destroyed. 

Upon this point there are many particu¬ 
lars requiring attention. The seed ought to 


* In Burma!), they are burnt in tbe open air to 
give light at festivals. 


be selected from the most perfect early 
stalks, produced on the best soil, Mr. Sea- 
brook adds, “that frequent change of soil 
and situation is indispensable to sustain the, 
quality of the cotton produced by any par¬ 
ticular kind of seed ; and employing mixed 
and bad seed is the origin of the indifferent 
quality of the produce of many countries. 
That which is intended for sowing should 
be known to be new, and ought to be well 
cleaeed previously to sowing. At Surat, 
this is effected by rubbing it over a kind of 
sieve, called a cott , the bottom of which is 
made of close and tightly strung coir. The 
! refuse cotton, and a great many of the light 
seeds, are left upon the coir, and the good 
seed fails through. But it is best, in order 
I to secure the employment of none but per¬ 
fect heavy seeds, to put the whole into 
water just previously to sowing, ami reject 
those which float upon the surface.”* 

The quantity ot seed employed per big- 
gab, varies considerably. In. Sprat, 5 seers 
are sown upon a biggahl in Poorneah, 10 
seers on a biggah, equal to 3,600 square 
yards; in the Dooab, 5 seers on a biggah, 
containing 2,800 equal's yards. Pierce~But¬ 
ler, Esq., a successful cultivator in the 
Georgian Island, St. Simon’s, says, “ that a 
bushel of seed is required for an acre.” 

No particular quantity need, however, be 
assigned, because, if the best mode of sow¬ 
ing is adopted, drills will be made at eight 
feet apart throughout the field, and the seed 
inserted in them at three inches dist&uce. 

Time for Sowing .—The committee, who 
reported upon the causes of the failure of the 
Akra farm, included among them, “ positive 
ignorance of the proper season for sowing 
and, as a more fatal mistake cannot occur 
than that of performing this operation at a 
wrong period of the year, it may be well to 
accord those months which have been se¬ 
lected by the most skilful cultivators. 

Mr. Hughes, already mentioned as a 
grower of Bourbon cotton, at Tinjvelly, 
says, “ that there, if the seed can be got into 
the ground in September, the young plant 
may be able to resist the continued wet of a 
heavy monsoon; but. little is gained by sow- 


* Sealrronke's Rep., in 1827, on Sea Island Cotton— 
We are toid that in Burinali they always wash the 
seed well before it is sown, which mv.st be for the 
same purpose. 

Seed intended for exportation, it may here be re¬ 
marked, with the intent that it shall retain its vege¬ 
tating power when it arrives at its destination, 
should not be at all separated from the cotton. 
Such separation invariably occasions a loss of the 
power to germinate during a long voyage. To pre¬ 
serve it, it should remain enveloped in the cotton 
well dried, and bo packed tightly in tin cases, sol¬ 
dered to exclude the air. If casks are employed, it 
j should be kepi in a dry situation upon the gun-deck 
I of the vessel, but in whatever manner packed, it 
I must never be subjected to the heat of the ship's 
I hold. 
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ing in October, November, and December, 
unless the land is very hi^b, dry, and free 
from weeds. The clear interval of these 
months, especially early in October, answers 
well for transplanting, and the first week of 
January very well, in general, both for 
sowing and transplanting. 

Mr. Gilder, who has also, cultivated the 
Bourbon cotton successfully, at Gnzerat, j 
sowed at "the end of July, after the heavy j 
mins bad ceased. 

In AmericafCaptain Hall says, “ The sow¬ 
ing is performed from the beginning of 
April to the 10th of May.” o ' \ 

In central India, Baboo Radbakant [Deb 
relates that the sowing is performed “ dur¬ 
ing the month Assar (from mid-June to mid- 
July), or when the sun outers the sign of 
Gemini.” 

In the Dooab and Bundelcund, Mr. Vin¬ 
cent says, ” The seed is committed to the 
ground immediately after the first heavy 
showers at the end of June, or beginning of 
July.” 

In Burraah, the seed is sown in the be¬ 
ginning of the rains in April or May. ; 

In the vicinity of Dacca, the sowing is 
performed in October or November, 

In the district of Poorneah, the seed-time 
is March and April. 

The object to be kept in view is to have 
the blossoming and harvest-time during the 
dry season, because heavy rains at such 
periods of the plant’s growth are fatal, both 
to the quantity and quality of the pro¬ 
duction. 

Sowing .—The best mods of arranging the 
land for the growth of the cotton plant, is-by 
dividing it into flat beds at least four feet j 
wide, for the smaller kinds separated from 
each other by alleys about eighteen inches 
broad. The seed being sown in a single 
row down the centre of each bed, afiords 
a space of five and a half feet between each 
two rows. 

For the larger kinds, as the G. acuminatum , 
the Bourbon, &c., the beds should be seven 
feet wide. Mr. Hughes, so often before men¬ 
tioned, says that the rows ought to be eight 
feet apart, and the plants thinned in the 
rows to the same distance. The facility for 
plowing and hoeing is so great, besides the 
great advantage of a free circulation of air. 
that Mr. H. particularly insists on this 
method, especially as he knows that too 
close planting is a common mistake. 

In Mysore the rows are made two feet 
apart, and even in some districts of America 
the intervals are only three or four feet 
apart; but if there be any increase of quan¬ 
tity, obtained by this crowded culture, it is 
certainly at the expense of quality ; and 
loss is insured by the unnecessary exhaus¬ 
tion of the soil by superfluous plants, and 


the operations of hoeing, &c., are extremely 
retarded. 

The best mode of sowing is by opening a 
drill down the centre of each bed by means of 
a hoe, which insures that the seed shall be 
buried at a regular, and not too great a depth. 
The depth should not be more than one inch 
or one inch and a half. 

The seed may be strewed by hand, along 
the drills,^ about three inches apart, and the 
earth immediately drawn over it by the hoe. 
In Mysore, they use a thorny bush for the 
purpose. 

In some parts of America, they open a row 
of holes with the hoe about a foot apart, 
sprinkling a handful of seed in each; and in 
Burmah they adopt the still more slovenly 
mode of sowing broad-cast. 

Preparation of the Seed.—I have already 
noticed that, in Burmah, the seed is washed 
before it is sown; but aa T am not aware 
that the cotton plant is liable to the attack of 
any parasitical plant, I do not see that this 
operation can be of any benefit beyond re¬ 
moving the seeds which are light and im¬ 
perfect. 

In Central India they wet the seed, and 
then roll it in powdered cow-dung, waiting 
until the seed is nearly dry before they com¬ 
mit it to the ground. 

About Dacca they merely wet the seed for 
a few minutes before it is sown; but in 
Bengal they frequently do not sow until, by 
keeping it moist, it begins to germinate. 

Dr. Anderson tried all these modes, as 
well as the mixing of various composts with 
the seed, but could not perceive that there 
was any difference in the size or strength of 
the young plants. 

Mixing Crops. —Mr. Gilder, who made 
some successful experiments in cultivating 
Bourbon cotton in Guzerat, during the year 
1816, grew with it bejaree , sown, in drills as 
usual, at the same time. India*) corn is 
similarly mixed with the cotton prop in the 
Isle of Bourbon, being held to shelter the 
tender plants from the sun. Mr. Gilder 
found the bejaree to answer the same pur¬ 
pose; and he says it ought to pay the ex¬ 
pense of rent and cultivation the first sea¬ 
son, during which the cotton plants yield 
nothing. 

In Burmah they sow brinjalls and other 
culinary vegetables with the cotton ; and:in 
Bundelcund, either urbur, tillil, or motee, are 
similarly mixed with it. Indeed, it may be con¬ 
sidered as the general practice, but this uni¬ 
versality is no justification; and, after some 
years’ experience in cultivating plants, I 
have never yet found two crops which could 
be grown together without one interfering 
with the operations that might be usefully 
performed to the other, or being in some 
other way prejudicial. In India, neither 
land nor labor is so dear as to render it de- 
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sirable in an economical point of view. The 
plea of sheltering the cotton plants wiil be 
found invalid, for the shelter has a more than 
equivalent drawback by rendering the plants 
weak and spindled. 

After-culture .—The after-culture consists 
chiefly in hoeing and stirring the soil, pot 
only for the purpose of extirpating the 
weeds, but to pulverize the surface, so as to 
facilitate the penetration of the air, and the 
absorption from it of moisture by the soil. 
This is particularly beneficial in the dryest 
periods of the year, when, is not general¬ 
ly known, the atmosphere is saturated with 
moisture. 

The seedlings make their appearance in 
three or four days after the seed hasi been 
sown, and in two or three more develop 
two leaves. The thinning and weeding may 
then at once be commenced, this being at 
first carefully done b y hand, for the young 
plants are very tender and easily injured. 
Mr. Butler, who has been more than once 
mentioned as a distinguished cultivator in 
fhe Island of St. Simon’s, Georgia, recom¬ 
mends that the hoeing should be repeated at 
least once every twelve days until the plants 
flower, or even until they pod, if the ground 
is fo\d. 

At such hoeing the thinning must be also 
attended to, which must be done moderately 
until the third hoeing ; the plants will then 
be out of danger from the worms, and large 
enough to bear drought. 

In Mysore, Dr. Buchanan found that the 
native cultivators performed the hoeing even 
still more frequently, drawing the cuntay or 
bullock-hop between the rows once in every 
eight days, until the cotton is ripe. 

The thinning should keep pace with the 
growth of the plants, and when they hake 
attained the height of three feet they should 
be finally thinned to eight feet apart, or 
whatever less distance may be determined, 
but the greater the interval the better. 

Suckers thrown up about the root must 
be removed as formed. 

Pruning is advisable, if done with judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Butler says that the Sea Island cotton 
requires not only the suckers to be removed, 
but, if the plants are vigorous, to have their 
tops pinched off once or twice. 

Mr. N. Savi goes so far as to say that all 
who understand the cultivation of the Sey¬ 
chelles and Bourbon cotton agree that, to make 
them produce a fine quality of down, they 
should not be allowed to grow higher than 
three feet, which may be effected by cutting 
off the tender tops of the stems as soon as 
the first blossoms appear. This causes 
them to spread wide in their horizontal 
growth. ; s 

Mr. Higgins, in describing the cultivation 
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of Upland Georgia cotton at Allahabad, says 
that “ topping may or may not be resorted 
to; it may strengthen the plant, but I think 
it makes them later in bearing.” 

Mr. Hughes, who has, as before mention¬ 
ed, cultivated the Bourbon cotton so success¬ 
fully at Tinivelly, prunes his shrubs twice 
in the year, the first and principal, as soon 
as the heavy rains have passed away, that is 
from the 15th to the 31st December, when 
the shrub is cut down, generally to two feet 
high and two feet wide, only the firm wood 
being left with the strong white and brown 
bark. In the fine days of January the plan¬ 
tation is plowed thoroughly three or four 
times. In less than two months the whole 
is again in the finest foliage and full blos¬ 
somy and continues in full bearing all the 
months of March, April, and May. A good 
many pods still remain Sin June, parly in 
which month a second pruning is practiced 
of the long, straggling, twisted, soli shoots, 
with diminutive pods. Good produce is 
yielded from July to September, unless the 
plants receive damage in these months from 
rain. 

In Persia, after the crop is gathered, and 
the leaves fed off by sheep, the poor women 
are allowed to break the shrubs down close 
for fire-wood. The stumps shoot out again 
as luxuriantly as ever when the season re¬ 
turns. 

Transplanting .—If any vacancies cccur in 
the rows while the plants are young, these 
may be successfully filled up by removing to 
these places some of the plants from situa¬ 
tions where they may be growing too thick¬ 
ly ; otherwise, it is not a practice to be com¬ 
mended, as it renders the plants at least a 
fortnight later in coming into production. 

Watering .—Although the cotton plant re¬ 
quires a light silicious soil, and is destroyed 
by water remaining stagnant around it, yet 
excessive dryness of soil is to be avoided. It 
may even be flooded with advantage, pro¬ 
vided that the water is allowed to flow off 
quickly again. 

To preserve the soil in a due state of 
moisture, considerable attention is requisite 
during every period of the plant’s growth. 
The object is to keep it soft and damp, so as 
to allow the free extension of the roots, but 
at the same time to avoid having the texture 
saturated with wet; and, much more, never 
to have so great an excess as to suffer the 
water to stand in pools upon the surface. 
The same precaution is requisite at the time 
of sowing ; for water in excess at that time 
either induces the total decay of the seed, or 
causes its germination to be weak and un¬ 
healthy. When the'shrubs are well grown 
and strong, which they are by the end of 
October, they seldom require more moisturo 
than they acquire from the heavy dews 
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which then accompany the cold weather. 
This, however, is not the case if the weather 
be dry. Particular attention to this point 
is requisite during the blossoming time. 

The flower-buds appear in November, and 
in the course of five days the blossom is fully 
open. The flower falls off after being ex¬ 
panded about four days, leaving the pod ap¬ 
parent. Bright weather and heavy dews are 
to be desired during the blossoming: rain at 
that time destroys the crop. The pod re¬ 
quires about four weeks for 'ripening, this 
period being curtailed orexfcended in propor¬ 
tion to the heaviness of the dews and bright¬ 
ness of the sunshine at the season. A defi¬ 
ciency of either delays the ripening. If the 
dews are particularly light,, a gentle watering 
may with advantage be occasionally given. 
In Peru and Egypt the irrigation of this 
crop is most carefully attended to, and the 
results are proportionately beneficial. 

Gathering .—-The season for gathering dif¬ 
fers in India with the place Of growth. 

My. Gilder, at Guzerat, picked his Bour¬ 
bon cotton from the end of November to the 
close of January—a second, but more scanty 
crop occurring in May. 

In Central India, Baboo Radhakant Deb 
says, the pods are ripe in the month Choyte, 
when the sun enters Pisces (mid-March to 
7 mid-April), and that the gathering continues 
until the close of May. ;1 

About Dacca the crop is gathered in April, 
May, and June; and where the situation is 
beyond the reach of inundation, a second 
crop, but inferior in quantity and quality, is 
obtained. 

In Bundelcund, on the poorer soils, the 
crop begins to be collected about the mid¬ 
dle of September, but from those of the 
rieher and more northernly situated soils, 
not until November and December. 

When the pods are ripe, which they are in 
less than two months after blossoming, three 
of their sides burst and the cotton protrudes 
through the fissures. In five or six days after 
the pods have burst the cotton is usually 
gathered, though it is often allowed to re¬ 
main longer At Surat they wait for ten 
days, and continue the gathering once after 
every similar lapse of time until the close 
of April, by which time the cotton is all 
gathered. 

There is no doubt that the being allowed 
to remain so long without being gathered 
after the pods have burst, is not injurious to 
the quality of qptton, but it is at the same 
quite as certain that it is no way beneficial. 
Granting this, however, to be immaterial, 
the plan of allowing it to remain seems ob¬ 
jectionable, upon the plain reason that every 
day renders the skin of the pod and the 
leaves of the calyx more brittle, and conse¬ 
quently increases the liability to injure the 
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quality of the crop by their fragments getting/; 
intermixed. 

I have a strong opinion that it would bo 
found every way advantageous to gather 
each pod immediately that it shows symptoms 
of bursting, as enabling the cotton to be 
separated from it without so much liability 
to contamination frbm its fragments. How¬ 
ever this may be, experience teaches us that 
the gathering should be effected very early in 
the morning while the dew is upon the plant, 
the calyx is at that time pliant, yielding to 
the hand without breaking, and consequently 
keeping the cotton free from leaf. 

In gathering, care must be taken to grasp 
at once all the locks of cotton in the pod, so 
that they may, come away together. If any 
dry leaves fall upon the cotton before the 
gatherer has secured it in the bag hanging by 
his side, they must be carefully removed. 
This bag must be covered to prevent the ad¬ 
mission of pieces of the dry leaves, always 
to be found about the branches, and which 
are disturbed by a very -slight agitation. It 
is this admixture of leaf which is so much 
objected to by the spinner and proportionate¬ 
ly lowers the value of the cotton. After 
gathering, it should immediately be thorough¬ 
ly dried, whether it is to be stored or at once 
dressed and packed. A woman in America 
will generally gather twice as much per 
day as a man. 

The pods which burst the earliest, usually 
those on the tops of the shrubs, produce the 
finest cotton ; the quality as well as quantity 
! diminishing as the plants decrease in vigor. 
This is so apparent, that the cotton of the 
first two gatherings is usually worth three 
or four rupees per candy more than that of 
the° later gatherings. 

Produce ^—In favorable seasons a bjggah 
in Guzerat will produce 25 maunds of cot¬ 
ton, mixed with the seeds. Where these 
have been separated by the wheel or cheriah, 
the cotton will be found to weigh about 9 
maunds, and the seed 15 maunds. In the 
eastern and southern parts of India, two or 
three maunds of clean cotton is the esti¬ 
mated average of a biggah. 

Twenty-seven biggahs in Broach produce 
44% maunds of clean Bourbon cotton, fully 
equal to that of the island after which it 
is named. 

In Poorneak five maunds of uncleaned 
cotton are usually grown per biggah. 

Dr. Buchanan says, that in Mysore, the 
produce varies between 110 and 270 lbs. per 
acre. f 

Captain Hall states, that in America from 
400 to 500 ibs. of cleaned cotton is produced 
from a similar space of ground. 

In Central India, Baboo Radhakant Deb 
states, that a biggah yields about one maund 
and three-quarters of cleaned cotton. 

The comparative proportion in weight be- 
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tween the cotton ahd the seed usually varies 
from one to four and one to three. It is, of 
course, a great object in the growth of cot¬ 
ton to obtain an increase in the proportion 
of wood produced above that of the seed. 
At Shahabad this was effected in the in¬ 
stance of Egyptian cotton. Mr. SeybUrne 
says, its produce there was not only superior 
in staple, but was half cotton ana half seed, 
while the country plants yielded only one 
part cotton and three parts seed. 

COTTON OF INDI A—The question of 
an Indian supply of cotton has, for a dong 
series of years, been discussed with no very 
great success. The fact appears to be, that 
the quantity obtained thence has been ,gradu¬ 
ally on the decrease; but those years in 
which high prices prevailed, through short 
productions in the article, a stimulus was 
given to shipments from India, by diverting 
the cotton from the China market, and in¬ 
ducing greater cultivation. The import of 


India cotton into the United Kingdom, and 
the export price in the United States for cor¬ 
responding years, were as follows: 


1847 . 

1848 . 

Import from 
India. 

__221,959.... 

.. . ‘2‘t7,n72_ 

Average of prices in 
the United States. 
.1054 

1849. 

. 182-079.... 

. 

1850... 

.70^838.... 

. .11% 

1851. 


. 12% 


The, superior quality of United States cot¬ 
ton always enables it to command a higher 
price (at reduced rates) than the Indian 
commands; it affords material for all English 
yarns under twenty, and this may be taken 
as 50 per cent, of the manufacture. But 
whenever that price becomes exorbitant, a 
great stimulus is given to the consumption 
of the India articles, and a higher price 
never fails to bring out considerable quanti¬ 
ties. The English official tables show the 
following receipts of cotton to the United 
Kingdom for two years. 


IMPORT OF RAW COTTON INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

From 1850 ‘ 1851 Dacreaaa Incre&w 

United States...634,504,050 . 403,153,112.141,350,938.. — 

India...70,838,515.118,872,742. — .43,034,227 

West Indies. 944,307. t 228,913..716,594. — 

Egypt, &c.17,369,843. 18,931,414... — 1,561,571 

Brazil.30,738,133.30,229,982.508,151. — 

Other places.1,074,104.....2,090,698. — .1,016,534 


Total lbs.755,469,OP*:..603,576,861.142,565,683.. .50,612,332 


The average export value of cotton in the 
United States, for 1849, was 6.4 cents, and 
for 1850, 11.3, a rise of 80 per cent, /fhis 
drew from India 70 per cent, more than the j 
usual supply ; and the fact presented itself 
that, at. an average of 11 cents, India can 1 
supply, at call, 25 per cent, as much cotton 
as the-'United States. 

For many years the low prices of cotton 
have gradually discouraged the India pro¬ 
duction, but occasionally high prices impart 
a new stimulus to the cultivation in that 
region, and American cottons feel the reac¬ 
tion. The late accounts from France show 
that cotton of United States description may 
be raised very advantageously in the colony 
of Algiers, 

In the United States, little or no India 
cotton is used; but the latter article, of 
southern growth, enters into all our cotton 
fabrics, and the proportion of the crop con¬ 
sumed in t he United States increases. Thus, 
assuming that consumption in the South and 
West, for the past five years, has been 
350,000 bales, then the crops and United 
States consumption for two periodd ; of five 
years, SVill be as follows : 

U. S.Consumption 
Crop-Bales Bales 

1841—’42.10,5S5,000.1,951,100 

1847~’51. 11,304,000.2,719,400 

Total bales. .. 719,000........ 768,300 


Thus establishing the fact, that home con¬ 
sumption increases faster than the produc¬ 
tion, pointing to the speedy control of the 
value of the crop by the home market. This 
is more particularly the case, since the ex¬ 
port of 'goods in rivalry with that of Great 
Britain is now ro rapidly swelling in magni¬ 
tude. 

GOTTON CULTURE IN INDIA—The 
London Globe of a late date contains an 
j interesting article on tbe progress of cotton 
culture in British India, which we extract 
as follows : 

The southern states of America have in¬ 
creased their shipments of cotton to this 
country since 1800 from 16.00C!,000 to 600,- 
000,000 pounds, while British India has but 
swollen her exports from 6,000,000 to 80,- 
000,000 pounds. We eannot avoid wishing 
for some more explanation of the unornaiy. 
Capital has net been wanting in the East, 
neither has there been any indifference to 
the question on the part of the authorities ; 
yet the real progress made is wretchedly 
small, and we are really at the present mo¬ 
ment obtaining less cotton from India than 
in 1844 and 1842. 

As regards the progress of the supply of 
raw cotton in British India for local use and 
export to other countries, it is estimated in 
round numbers to be at the present day 450,- 
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000,000 pounds annually, of which fully 
two-thirds are worked up in the country for 
local purposes. Of the remaining one-third. 
China takes nearly one-half, leaving about 
one-sixth of the entire produce of the country 
at the disposal of Great Britain. 

That there are vast tracts of land in each 
of the three Indian presidencies capable of 
being brought under cotton cultivation, as 
also a d^nse population, at disposal for 
working such lands, there appears to be lit¬ 
tle doubt; but the real question to be deter¬ 
mined is, whether the manufacturers of 
Europe really require in larger quantities 
such cotton as the natives themselves pro¬ 
duce and use, and which they can most 
readily furnish ; or whether they want some 
other kind or condition of cotton than is at 
present produced in India. The result of 
the lengthy evidence given by Manchester 
manufacturers, Liverpool brokers, Bombay 
merchants and East India civilians, before 
the committee of the House of Commons on 
the growth of cotton in India, appears to be. 
that .although a lessening of the cost to the 
manufacturer of tbe present quality of In¬ 
dian cotton would, to a certain extent, enable 
him to work off larger quantities of it, the 
greater want is the better quality of article, 
such a description of produce as shall enable 
it to be freely worked up in place of much of 
the present American sorts, and with which 
it cannot now compete. 

Much has unquestionably been done in the 
way of improving the growth and prepara¬ 
tion of Indian cotton; the East India Com¬ 
pany has spent largely in importing seed, 
implements and experienced hands from the 
cotton-growing states of America, as well as 
in prizes for the best and largest samples of 
fine cotton produced within the presidencies, 
for shipments to England. In 1824, there 
existed a difference of 2d. per pound between 
the average price of uplands American cot¬ 
ton and the average price of Indian cotton at 
Liverpool. In 1836, there was a difference 
of 3d. per pound in the same qualities, 
whereas, since 1844. the difference between 
them has only varied from |d. to id. per 
pound. 

So long since as 1783, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors called the attention of the Indian 
government to the cultivation of cotton in 
India, with a view to its encouragement. 
Two years later, reports were received of 
the culture carried on, and seed from the 
Mauritius and Malta were distributed 
throughout the Indian Peninsula. In 1799 
and 1800, plantations were formed on the 
Malabar coast and in the Circars. From 
1801 to 1818, various samples of American, 
West Indian and Persian seeds were sent 
out, as also improved gins for cleaning cot¬ 
ton. , In 1818, four cotton farms, of 400 
acres each, were established at Tinneveliey, 


Coimbatore, Masulipatum and Vizagapafcam. 

In 1823, Barbadoes and Brazil cotton was 
grown by Lady Hastings at Barrackpore. 
Five years later, attention was again called 
to the subject of cotton culture by Lord 
Ellenborough, then President of the Indian 
Board. Between 1830 and 1849, various 
new cotton farms were established, seed and 
machinery were introduced from the Brazils 
and Egypt, and an officer in the company’s 
service was dispatched to America for the 
purpose of collecting information, and expe¬ 
rienced cultivators, with seed and flax. 

In 1840, ten American planters arrived 
under the care of Captain Boyles, and were 
in the following year stationed in various 
parts of the three presidencies, to test the 
! practicability of applying the American 
mode of culture to the soil of India. To the 
present time these experiments have been 
continued with varying degrees of success. 
In the Dooab, at Agra, and at Gorruckpore, 
the result appears to have been unfavorable; 
but elsewhere there is good reason to believe 
that, although no immediate and important 
improvement in the quality of the crops 
seems to have taken place, a better system 
has been gradually introduced amongst a 
people habitually averse to any changes 
whatever, whether in their religion, their in¬ 
dustry, or their customs. 

COTTON CULTURE—EAST INDIA. 
—Mr. Bright has already presented to the 
House of Commons, a petition from the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, em¬ 
bodying its views on this subject, and 
praying for a full and impartial inquiry 
through the medium of a government com¬ 
mission. The honorable member for Man¬ 
chester has, also, given notice of his inten¬ 
tion to move for the appointment of such a 
commission; and we are glad to see that 
active exertions are in progress to strengthen 
his hands, by an effective representation of 
the opinions of the mercantile classes of 
Manchester., on this important subject. A 
petition now lies In the Exchange, which 
has already received the signatures of 
npwards of two hundred of the principal 
merchants and manufacturers of this dis¬ 
trict. The following is the petition : 

'ro THE HONORABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The petition of the undersigned, merchants, 
manufacturers and other inhabitants qf 
Manchester and Saiford, and their vi¬ 
cinities, 

Showeth—That, for the last four years, 
the cotton manufacture of this country, 
which, in a healthy state, supplies nearly 
one-half of the whole value of British 
exports, has been 0 subjected to most in¬ 
jurious disturbances through an inadequate 
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supply of the raw material, for which, from 
its nature, this country is wholly dependent 
upon imports from warmer climates. 

That it is of vital consequence to every 
interest in this kingdom, that a trade, in 
which so vast an amount of fixed capital is 
embarked, which distributes such immense 
sums, weekly, among a population depend¬ 
ent on them, and which influences the well- 
being of every consumer in the state, in 
roportion a$ it is in a prosperous or a 
epressed condition, should be as little as 
possible liable to pernicious fluctuations 
from a deficient supply of its first requisite. 

That, to engender steadiness of supply, 
it has become of absolute necessity, that the 
sources whence cotton may be obtained, 
should be immediately multiplied. 

That, in looking to the countries capable 
of producing cotton, your petitioners first 
fix their attention upon India, because the 
plant is there indigenous, and the cultivation 
of it has been pursued for centuries. They 
see, however, with regret, that while the, 
use of cotton manufactures has increased 
with an almost incredible rapidity, in 
countries which cannot produce the raw 
material, India, which has so long possessed 
the raw material and a population adequate 
to the production of any quantity, has not, 
from the inferiority and want of improve¬ 
ment of the quality of her cotton, partici¬ 
pated with other and younger countries in 
the supply of it. 

That your petitioners believe that the 
supineness of India, in the improvement of 
her cotton, has not arisen from the unfit¬ 
ness either of the soil or climate. The 
government of India, at great cost and 
with much apparent, earnestness, have en¬ 
deavored to arouse the native population to 
a sense of their own interest, in this 
respect; but the experiments have mainly, 
if not entirely, failed, and the hopes of 
relief from that; quarter, so hopeful by 
nature, are becoming faint, and the benefits 
which a more enlarged intercourse with this 
country would confer upon India, are re¬ 
pressed. 

That it is in evidence before your honorable 
house, that large portions of India arc well 
suited to the production of cotton—your 
petitioners are anxious to have it ascer¬ 
tained, by means of an inquiry that may 
leave no doubt, what have been the causes 
which have restrained India from yo im¬ 
proving the quality of her cotton, as to 
enable her to compete with the cottons of 
other countries in the British market ; and 
as such an inquiry could not but be most 
useful in displaying the economical condi¬ 
tion of the people of India, and in providing 
data whereby your honorable house may, at 
the proper time, be better enabled to con¬ 
sider whether the system heretofore applied 


to India is such as is best calculated to 
excite the energies of the people, to lead to 
industry and well-being, and to develop the 
resources of the country; and being 
desirous only that the truth should be made 
manifest, and that errors in government, if 
errors exist, should be corrected. 

Your petitioners humbly pray, that, for 
the benefit both of this country and of India, 
and for the useful guidance of the legisla¬ 
ture, your honorable house may address her 
Majesty to appoint, forthwith, a royal com¬ 
mission, to make strict inquiry within the 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras into the 
causes which havq> prevented the increase 
of the cultivation and the improvement of 
the quality of the cotton grown within 
them. 

The capabilities of India, for the growth 
of any quantity of raw cotton, are un¬ 
questioned. The difficulties that impede 
its cultivation 1 arise from the causes that 
spring from the very nature of the govern¬ 
ment, and are remediable only by an entire 
change in its financial and internal policy. 
These causes are to be found chiefly in the 
impoverishment and exhaustion of the ma¬ 
terial resources of the people—the utter 
absence of all encouragement, on the part of 
the government, to any improvement in the 
means of communication—a wasteful and 
injurious system of taxation, that strikes at 
the very root of industrial enterprise, and 
which denies everything like security or 
protection to the capital, as well as to the 
labor, of the cultivator. The government 
of India assumes to be the landlord of every 
portion of the soil, and derived the main 
bulk of its revenue from a direct tax on the 
produce of the land. Now, if this were a 
fixed amount, equitably levied; not by any 
arbitrary assumption on the part of the 
government, of a right to determine what 
proportion of the whole produce would con¬ 
stitute a sufficient remuneration for the 
skill, industry and capital of the cultivator, 
but on a fair valuation of the intrinsic worth 
of the mere use of the soil, as an implement 
of production, this form of taxation would 
probably be the least injurious in which it 
could fall upon the tax-payer. But the 
assessment of the Indian land tax is both 
arbitrary and capricious. As a rule, it is 
excessive as well as fluctuating ; and the 
natural consequence is, to deprive industry 
of all stimulus by destroying the only in¬ 
centive which can sustain it—the certainty 
of reaping the full fruits of its own skill 
and perseverance. Experience sufficiently 
shows us, in this country, how powerful the 
tenancy-at-will system has been in check- 
iug agricultural improvements, although the 
great majority of landed proprietors were 
not disposed to deal harshly or unjustly 
with enterprising or improving occupiers. 
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Tlie mere liability to have the fruits of their 
industry torn from them, has operated like 
a blight on the energy of our farmers, and 
maintained the produce of the soil far 
below its natural capabilities. How, then, 
must the same principle have worked in 
India, where the landlord was not the 
squire of the parish, influenced by local 
ties and associations, but the government of 
a huge territory, constantly under the pres¬ 
sure of financial exigencies, and interested 
in raising the largest revenue in the most 
summary way 1 How could industry, capi¬ 
tal or cultivation, increase under a system 
where the amount of produce was invariably 
made the criterion for determining the tax- 
paying capabilities of any particular district. 1 
For this, unquestionably, has been the 
practice of the Indian government in most 
of the collectprates. In the able report of 
the Bombay commission, made three years 
ago,..the evils of a ; fluctuating-assessment. to 
the iana tax are very clearly shown. But a 
much more important fact is also substan¬ 
tiated by the same document, viz: that 
s. fixed assessment^ though bearing a larger 
proportion to the gross average produce 
than a fluctuating one formed on the actual 
estimates of each year’s standing crop, is 
much more favorable to cultivation and 
industry. But the facts stated in this 
report, not only show the advantages of a 
fixed, over a fluctuating estimate, but prove, 
most conclusively, that a low fixed assess¬ 
ment tends rapidly to increase cultivation, 
and is more favorable to the revenue than a 
high one. In the collectorate of Broach, 
the report informs us that the fluctuating 
was changed for a high fixed assessment; 
while, in the Shalopore collectorate, a 
similar change was made to a fair or low 
fixed assessment. What Was the result of 
this experiment, in the two districts only, 
in twelve years, with a high but fixed 
assessment—from 1834 to 1846 ? In the 
district of Broach, the total land under 
cultivation increased only from 590,000 
beegas to 610,000; while, in Shalopore, with 
a low assessment, the quantity of cultivated 
land increased from 409,000 to 1,713,000 
beegas : so that, not only was the revenue 
obtained from the low assessment much 
greater than it would have been with a high 
one, but- the cultivated surface was in¬ 
creased, in this collectorate, above 400 per 
cent. 

A government commission, dispatched 
to India, expressly to investigate the opera¬ 
tion of the land-tax assessments in all the 
cotton-growing districts, would supply a 
vast fund of facts illustrative of the de¬ 
structive effects of the present loose and 
arbit?ary system of taxation. Whether 
India can, or can not, successfully compete 
with the cotton-growing states of' America, 


such an inquiry would, at any rate, conduce, 
most materially to her prosperity, by re¬ 
vealing the real impediments with which 
our system of government fetters her 
resources and harasses the industry of her 
people. The position of Lancashire is 
every year becoming more critical, and the 
necessity more imperative for some decisive 
attempt to ascertain whether or not our 
possessions in British India can be made 
conducive to the greater security of our 
staple manufacture. The accounts, which 
every successive steamer now brings, from 
the other side of the Atlantic, with reference 
to the deficiency of the last cotton crop, and 
the apparently unfavorable season for the 
planting of the new one, render it more than 
ever important that some decisive steps 
should be taken to render us less dependent 
upon a single soil and climate for our future 
supplies. We trust, therefore, that the exer¬ 
tions which are now making will induce the 
government to accede to the motion of Mr. 
Bright, and that both the Manchester Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and the Commercial 
Association will cordially co-operate to 
bring the whole weight and influence of 
the mercantile community of Manchester to 
bear upon what we cannot otherwise desig¬ 
nate than as a great national necessity.-— 
Manchester Examiner. 

Cultivation of Cotton in India. —As we 
have repeatedly explained, the transport of 
cotton from the fields to the port of ship¬ 
ment, as at present conducted, is all but 
fatal to the character of the staple, and even 
to the profits of the traders. Until some 
substitute is found .for the miserable bullock- 
droves, which now supply the only means 
of carriage, it is quite impossible that a fair 
trial can be given to the cotton-producing 
qualities of India. Yet, at this paint, also, 
the personal intervention of English agents 
might be of infinite service, for their reports 
would nonvey authentic information as to 
facts, and when these facts have been duty 
appreciated, we are entitled to anticipate 
with confidence that capital would be no 
longer wanting to establish all the requisite 
communications between one port of India 
and another. At present, the very name of 
a rail-road has been brought into unfortunate 
disrepute by the results of improvident 
speculation and scandalous mismanagement. 
But these miscarriages should serve rather 
to guide than to deter, and with warnings 
so impressive, and so fair a field as India for 
the revival of enterprise, results of a widely 
different character might be safely expected. 
Above all, it must be remembered that our 
choice is not absolutely free. Cotton we 
must have, and though some aid may be, 
perhaps, contributed from minor sources, it 
is evident to all who have considered the 
subject, that in India alor e can be found any 
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permanent or effectual safeguard against 
such contingencies as have suggested the 
present remarks. 

There is, we fear, little room left for 
doubting that the apprehensions which have 
been repeatedly expressed, for the steadiness 
of our cotton supplies, will receive an un¬ 
pleasant verification in the imports of the 
ensuing season. Already have the results 
of last year’s deficiencies become sefisible. 
It is not anticipated that the total shipments 
to England, from the American ports during 
the present season, will exceed 1,00(3,000 
hales. ' They have, hitherto, not reached 
950,000; and, indeed, the total exports 
since the first of last September, have been 
fully 500,000 bales below those of 1849, and 
200,000 below those of 1848. Last year 
the shipments to England, during the first 
half of the month of April, were 84,000 
bales ; this year the return, for the corres¬ 
ponding period, gives an export of only 
29,000—showing a decrease of nearly two- 
thirds. Facts, like these, read us an impres¬ 
sive lesson upon our position and our perils. 
Cotton is scarcely less indispensable to us 
than corn ; whereas, while in one (rase we 
can command the resources of the> entire 
globe, by the immutable laws of demand and 
supply, in the other we are virtually de¬ 
pendent on the produce of a single state and 
the variations of a single climate. The 
cotton plant is as liable to injury as the 
vine, and a bad crop is as probable an event 
as a bad vintage ; yet, against so disastrous 
a contingency, in spite of repeated warn¬ 
ings, we have made no provision whatever. 

It is true that the attention of the manu¬ 
facturing districts have been awakened to 
the hazards of their position, and directed 
toward the real source of security ; but 
though all parties seem prepared to co¬ 
operate in the work, there has been, as yet, 
nothing effected toward the production of a 
tangible result. The East India Company 
has expended vast pains and considerable 
sums, in testing the agricultural capabilities 
of their territory; and the Manchester 
Chamber of Coippaerce has memorialized 
government in furtherance of the same 
ends. It has been ascertained, on one side, 
that India can unquestionably produce cot¬ 
ton of admirable quality, in abundance, 
sufficient for all the demands of England ; 
and it is confessed, on the other, that the 
opening of such a source of supply would 
be extremely acceptable. To complete the 
unanimity of purpose, the finances of India 
are in such a condition that any measure 
tending to increase the exports and revenue 
of the country, would be in a high degree 
opportune and serviceable. If, therefore, 
certain proceedings would conduce, at one 
and the same time, to the prosperity of 
India and the security of Manchester, and 


are, besides, notoriously practicable, why is 
the result not achieved without further 
delay 1 

The first necessity of a cultivator is food. 
In this country, as in most parts of Europe, 
any agricultural produce can find a market 
and secure a safe return in money ; but in 
( India, the cultivator has no such guarantee. 

I He has no certain market within reach, nor 
j has he the means of transmitting his pro¬ 
duce, however intrinsically saleable it may 
be, to markets atca greater distance. Unless, 
therefore, his crop be of such a kind as will 
serve in the last resort for his own con¬ 
sumption, he is liable to the extremities of 
want. Suppose, for example, that he plants 
| his fields with cotton, and that, by aid of a 
favorable season, he raises a respectable 
crop, he is, perhaps, hundreds of miles from 
the cotton markets of the coast, to which he 
has no means of access. In other countries, 
such conditions of cultivation would call 
into being a class of inland merchants, 
whose trade it would be to purchase the 
crops on the fields of their growth, and 
collect them for transmission to the ex¬ 
porters. In India, no such class of agents 
exist. The inland trader is a man without 
enterprise, capital or knowledge, who would 
simply avail himself of such circumstances 
as we have supposed, to lie in wait for the 
unfortunate cultivator, and secure his cotton 
at a nominal price when he was on the vtirge 
of starvation. But, by growing edible 
grains, the ryot escapes such straits as 
these. In the worst of cases he can pay his 
modicum of rent in kind, and reserve the 
remainder of his crop for his own sub¬ 
sistence. By such means, he makes him¬ 
self independent of merchants or markets 
--nor can it be any matter of surprise that 
he adopts them. The consequence is, that 
in the interior of the Deccan, where the best 
cotton lands lie, cotton is not grown upon 
one field in fifty capable of producing ii— 
and thus, no material supplies have ever 
found their way to England. 

The remedy for this is so obvious and 
simple, that it scarcely needs to be indica¬ 
ted. What is primarily required, is a class 
of Indian traders, sufficiently intelligent 
and provided with sufficient means to take 
the cotton from the ryot, at a money price, 
which will remunerate him for his labor, 
and encourage him to renew the experiment. 
There is no want of acuteness in the native 
cultivators. The capabilities of various 
lands, and the values of various descriptions 
of produce, are computed and known, to a 
nicety, and the preference would he in¬ 
variably given to the more remunerative 
crops, if there were accessible markets for 
all. At present, grain of the coarsest kind 
is grown, not because the land will not bear 
cotton, but because cotton will not yield 
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food. Whenever such arrangements can | 
be made, th^i eotton becomes readily con¬ 
vertible into money, it will supersede grain., 
to any extent required. As for the land 
tax, it will be seen how correct were our 
calculations m attributing no weight at all 
to this alleged burden on agriculture. With 
rent and dues of all kinds, at eighteen pence 
an acre, no man can well complain of taxa¬ 
tion. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has thus received a very promising, and 
certainly not an impracticable suggestion. 
The agents of English mercantile houses 
are stationed all ovC* the world—in all 
climates, and under all governments—from 
Hong Kong to Vera Cruz—-from Hudson’s 
Bay to the coast of Africa. Why should 
not such an element of commercial success 
be introduced into India ?—London Times. 

COTTON — Culture in British Pos¬ 
sessions. —The following article appeared 
as editorial in Wilmer and Smith’s European 
Times 

“ The law of supply and demand is the 
leverage which moves the commercial world. 
When an indispensable article of cohsump- 
tion becomes scarce, the valu 8 , as a natural 
consequence, rises in the market, just as it 
falls in value when there is a superabun¬ 
dance. Applying this uncontrovertible fact 
to cotton, you would imagine, to hear cer¬ 
tain sapient persons talk, that they desired a 
bill of indictment against the whole of the 
southern planters, because they cannot con¬ 
trol the seasons, and furnish abuudauce of 
the raw material for all the spindles in the 
world. These grumblers forget that the 
grower can no more regulate the price of 
cotton, than he can mete out the sunshine 
which feeds, or the frost which kills the 
plant. The southerners engaged in the cul¬ 
tivation of the staple,- might justly retort 
upon the lords of Cottonopolis, in the language 
of the ancient Briton: ; If Caesar can hide 
the sun with a blanket, and put the moon in 
his pocket, we’ll pay tribute to him for 
light.’ 

“ At the same time, when the equilibrium 
of prices has been destroyed by an unlooked- 
for casualty—when exclusive dependence 
upon a particular country, for an essential 
article of commerce, h found to interfere 
with the legitimate course of capital and la¬ 
bor—it becomes not only necessary, but im¬ 
perative, to look elsewhere for a supply, fully 
equal to the requirements of the times, so as 
to be provided for every contingency; and 
in this spirit we can discern nothing to cen¬ 
sure, but, on the contrary, much to com¬ 
mend, in the pains which are now taken to 
procure a supply of cotton from other parts 
of the world, to compensate for the unques¬ 
tionable deficiency of the American crop. 


** Much has been said and written about 
the capabilities of India, to send us as much 
cotton as we require, and, to a certain degree 
.of faith in the capacity of that country, may 
be traced the anxiety with which the public 
has watched the formation of Indian rail¬ 
ways, and the eagerness with which the pro¬ 
gress and completion have been regarded. 
The East India Company has partaken 
largely of this feeling, and has extended a 
helping hand t 6 two companiesjwhich have 
taken the held, and for which acts of Parlia¬ 
ment were passed in the last season. One 
of these companies will cut a line from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi; the other a line’from Bombay 
to Kalliar, in the direction of the great cotton 
field of Ghauts. These undertakings may be 
regarded as in practical operation, for the 
East India Company has guaranteed a divi* 
dend on the outlay, which makes their com¬ 
pletion a matter of certainty. A third line 
from Madras to Arcot is also projected 5 but 
whether it will struggle into existence is, at 
1 resent., somewhat questionable. Neverthe- 
ess, grave doubts exist whether the best in¬ 
ternal communication in the world would 
enable India to grow cotton iu quantities 
sufficient to affect the price in the home mar¬ 
ket. At present India grows little more than 
is required for its own consumption and the 
export trade to China; and as to quality, it is 
impossible, under any circumstances, that the 
eotton of India can ever compete with the 
long staple of America. 

“ Port Natal is also mentioned, with en¬ 
couragement, as a cotton growing district; 
but the smallness of the population, and the 
fact that no vessel has ever yet sailed from 
D’Urban, the only port in the colony, direct 
to England, shows that a long period must 
elapse ere its development can produce tan¬ 
gible results. 

“ The most feasible scheme of the many 
which has been broached, is one put forward 
Ky the owners of property in British Guinns, 
The West India Association, in their petitions.' 
to parliament, as well as in their memorial to 
the colonial secretary, make oat a strong case 
on behalf of the West Indies generally, and 
of Demanra more especially. The labor 
uestion is at the bottom of all our West In- 
ia difficulties. Every plan adopted since 
the emancipation of the black population, to, 
secure a sufficiency of labor, has failed, and 
the association ask, through Mr. F. Sand, 
their chairman, permission to engage blacks 
on the coast of Africa, on the plan which the 
British factories on the river Bonny adopt 
with the natives of the Kroo coast—namely, 
to hire them, say for five years, at the expi¬ 
ration of which they can return, if they de¬ 
sire it, to their native country. In the esti¬ 
mation of many persons, thi 3 would be equi¬ 
valent to a renewal of the slave trade; but if 
similar arrangements were permitted in the 
case of the Coolies, and in the one referred to 
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—that ofvthe Kroo blacks—wa can see no 
sufficient reason why precautions might not 
be taken on the African coast as well as at 
Demarara, to protect the blacks who might 
willingly enter into these engagements, from’ 
the possibility of wrong or injury. To no 
higher practical end could the naval force 
which excites Mr. Hull’s antipathy be di¬ 
rected, and, under judicious regulation, the 
moral and physical condition of the laborem, 
instead of being deteriorated, would, in reali¬ 
ty, be improved and elevated, by the boon 
which the West India Association solicit at 
the hands of government and the country. If 
the experiment were tried in British Guiana, 
it might, if successful, be extended to the | 
West India islands. I 

“ In the mean time, the southern planters 
.of America, stimulated by the prices which 
now prevail, have every inducement to ex¬ 
tend the cultivation of cotton with, if possi¬ 
ble, increased power and capital. Probably 
the next crop may, in its amplitude, compen¬ 
sate for the shortness of the last one, and the 
v/hich new exists for ether fields of 
cultivation in various quarters of the globe, 
would, in the event of such a result, cor¬ 
respondingly abate. But at the same time 
they will read the signs which are every day 
assing around them very imperfectly, if they 
o not perceive a fixed determination, on the 
part of the merchants and the manufacturers 
-of this country, and its government, to rely 
less exclusively than heretofore on the cotton 
of the United States. 5 ’ 

CQTTON—Biutish Competition tn Cot¬ 
ton.— The following view of this subject is 
taken by a leading London journal: 

The supply of raw cotton for our manufac¬ 
turers is every day becoming a subject of 
greater interest and anxiety in this country ; 
and it is really extraordinary—where cotton 
is known to grow almost spontaneously in so 
many regions of the earth, where so many 
soils ana climates are suited to its culti¬ 
vation—that we should still be dependent 
ppGn a small portion of the United States 
for the greater part of the supply which 
we require. It is strange that neither 
Southern nor Western Africa have ever 
been thought of as countries where this 
Bhrub could be cultivated to almost an un¬ 
limited extent. Only a few days ago, a 
specimen of the wild, cotton plant of W est- 
ern Africa, which was plucked within fifty 
yards of the shore, with full bolls, was ex¬ 
hibited in the Exchange-room, at Liverpool. 
The Liverpool Journal says : “ The qualiLy 
is fine, and this specimen shows that there 
would be no difficulty in cultivating cotton 
where it was gathered.” We quite believe 
it. We believe in the possibility of growing 
cotton ad libitum in this district of Africa; 
indeed, we have reason to think that both 
cotton and coffee are indigenous along the 


whole line of coast from 15 deg. N, lat. to 
the equator, In Prince’s Island, lat. 1° 40, 
and in the Island of St. Thomas, which lies 
under the equator, coffee grows abundantly, 
and we thiuk it will be found that the cli¬ 
mate, wfrich is suitable to the coffee plant, 
will also grow the cotton shrub. Indeed, 
the former island produces not only coffee, 
but sugar and rice. 

The pertinacity with which the manufac¬ 
turers of Lancashire continue to look to Iudia 
as the only country which can relieve them 
from their dependence upon the United 
States, is, in our opinion, injurious to the ob¬ 
ject they have in view, as it withdraws their 
attention from other countries where they 
would have fewer difficulties to contend with 
; than have hitherto met them in India. It is, 
however, quite time that they looked more 
extensively abroad, for there are many reasons 
why their reliance on America should begin to 
be on the wane. According to the Liver¬ 
pool statistics of the cotton trade, which will 
be found in a recent number of this journal, 
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port, compared with the corresponding pe¬ 
riod of 1849, is estimated at 100,000 bales, 
and that an equal deficiency exists in Man¬ 
chester. The Liverpool Albion , from the sta¬ 
tistics it presents to its readers, comes to the 
conclusion that we are beginning this year 
with a considerable deficiency in the known 
stock of cotton, while at the same time there 
is a short crop in the United Stales. It is 
certain that, as the manufacture of cotton is 
annually on the increase in America, there 
will be a greater home demand for the raw 
material, less of the article disposable for ex¬ 
portation, and, consequently, au enhanced 
price put upon it in the country. We think 
it is evident that the present executive of the 
^tate3, and the party hi office there, wish to 
encourage their own manufactures. Some¬ 
thing of this kiua is hinted at in the auuual 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which has lately come to hand. In this do¬ 
cument the system of ad valorem duties is 
strongly objected to as injurious to domestic 
industry, and it is recommended as highly 
necessary that the present rate of duty 
should be increased on a variety of articles. 
Whether manufactured cottons will be 
included in this category remains to be 
seen. 

We would not discourage the manufactu¬ 
rers from looking to India as one country 
from which they can be supplied v.ith cot¬ 
ton, but we certainly would discourage their 
looking to it as the only country for this pur¬ 
pose. The report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, which sat in 1848, 
to inquire into the growth of cotton in India, 
leaves everything in doubt and uncertainty. 
It does, indeed, conclude with a paragraph 
expressing an opinion, “ that under the con¬ 
tinued encouragement now afforded by the 
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government of India, and by taking full ad¬ 
vantage of all the resources which are still 
within reach, there may eventually be 
opened to the manufacturers of this country 
a large and regular supnly of cotton, of a 
quality largely consumed by the British ma¬ 
nufacturer, which will, by giving them addi¬ 
tional sources of supply, render them more 
independent of the failure of crops, and thus 
have the double effect of eq ualizing the price 
of the raw material, and of ’lessening those 
fluctuations in the market which have occur¬ 
red for some years past, and which have acted 
so injuriously on the energies of our manu¬ 
facturing population.” There i3 nothing very 
encouraging in this, particularly when it is 
known, as the report says, that—“ For sixty 
years past the Court of Directors have taken 
an interest in this question, and have ex¬ 
pended considerable sums in various at¬ 
tempts to stimulate the growth of cotton in 
the countries subject io their rule.” This 
may he very true, but, at the Bame time, it 
is very depressing. Sixty years, and consi¬ 
derable sums have been almost fruitlessly 
spent; Americans and American gins have 
been sent to India; experimental farms have 
been established there; notwithstanding 
which, our manufacturers are still without a 
supply of cotton from that country. “The 
Court of Directors still adhere to the opinion 
that the obstacles which are supposed hither¬ 
to to have retarded the extension of cotton 
cultivation in India, may be overcome.” We 
are of the same opinion, hut it promises to 
be a work of time and difficulty, unsuited to 
the exigencies of the trade, and the anxiety 
of those engaged in it. 

We have said that there at^e many other 
countries where cotton may be grown; why, 
then, wait for the eventuality which is pro¬ 
mised by the report of the committee ? We 
should like to see the energies of the manu¬ 
facturers directed to a country where they 
would meet with no difficulties, and but lit¬ 
tle delay ; that country is our Australian co¬ 
lonies. In these colonies they have sphere 
for action which no other country offers, nor 
even India, to the same extent, and it is a * 
country to which American cultivators of 
cotton could be easily induced to betake 
themselves. We believe that the govern¬ 
ment of India will give every possible encou¬ 
ragement and stimulus to the growth of cot¬ 
ton in that country, but the natives are a 
people with whom agricultural improve¬ 
ments are of slow growth; nor, in our opi¬ 
nion, are they at all likely to be stimulated 
by any exertions which our manufacturers 
can make. In Australia they will have to 
deal with our own countrymen and our own 
territory, and we think the rest may be 
safely left to British energy, aided by Bri¬ 
tish capital: all that is required is to set the 
machine in motion, when it will be found to 
work well. 


COTTON— Growing Facilities in Cey¬ 
lon. —A communication from Badula, in Cey¬ 
lon, dated 8th July, 1850, gives the following 
sketch of the cotton growing facilities there : 

“ I have delayed acknowledging the receipt 
of your kind letter of I8th March, hbjping to 
have sent you samples of the various quali¬ 
ties of cotton grown in the island, but at 
this season these are rather difficult to be 
got, and I must defer sending them till next 
or following mail. So little is known of the 
productions of this island at home, that, I 
dare say, I may as well begin by telling you 
that the natives have cultivated cotton from 
time immemorial^ but the production has 
been barely sufficient to supply the native 
manufacturer. .Tt is grown over the greater 
part of the island—principally the northern 
and eastern portions of it. As to cultivation, 
it gets none, being sown by the" natives 
along with their grain crops, and receives 
no care or attention ; they simply content 
themselves with plucking the crops as they 
come to maturity. Samples of a superior 
quality from Bourbon seed have been raised 
at Jaffna and Batticalou, but the cultivation 
was abandoned, and it was found to inter¬ 
fere with that of the cocoa-nut tree. A par¬ 
cel raised at Jaffna, sent some years ago, 
sold for, I believe, 6d. per lb.; and ai' sample 
I grew at Batticalou was valued in Liverpool 
at the same price. Mr Fennie, one of the 
American cotton planters, who is in the ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company, with a view 
to the improvement of the production in 
Hindostan, and who some time ago visited 
this island, says, that in every essential—in 
soil, temperature, and climate—this island 
is calculated to produce cotton equal in 
quality and cheaper in price than that of the 
United States. His words are—‘ I am of 
opinion, from what I saw of this climate and 
soil, that Ceylon will produce the article of 
cotton equally well, and, when the compara¬ 
tively small amount of capital^ required is 
considered, I doubt not it may even produce ; 
the article cheaper than we can in America, 
.where a large sum must be laid out at once 
for labor, and where the expense of food and 
clothing is much greater than the imported 
labor of Ceylon costs, besides the risk of 
losing the laborers by death 1 after they are 
purchased.’ If any of your friends should 
think of doing anything with cotton cultiva¬ 
tion here, I shall be happy to give them 
every assistance. I have lands of my own 
well adapted for its cultivation ; and I have 
no doubt government would he disposed to 
give every facility for acquiring lands for 
such a purpose. I believe that more than one- 
half the island is, by soil and climate, 
adapted for it ; so that there is field enough, 
the island containing about 24,700 square 
miles, with a population of only 1,500,000. 
One great advantage of this island for carry- 
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ing on cotton cultivation with English capi¬ 
tal would be the facilities for obtaining both 
land and labor cheaply and easily. The 
former cannot be obtained in Hindosian, 
where there is a population, at anything like 
a reasonable price, as there is no unoccupied 
land, and the natives devoting their fields in 
the first place to the cultivation of giain, 
will on no account allow any other cultiva¬ 
tion to interfere with that which supplies 
them food ; so that it is only to a compara¬ 
tively small extent that they cultivate cotton, 
indigo, or other produce for sale, to enable 
them to purchase a few superfluities. Now, 
where plenty of land is to be got, there is 
no population, or the soil and climate are' 
also ( unpropitious ; and the inhabitants will 
not emigrate from the rich and over-populated 
wrain districts, to work for a less rate of pay 
than they can obtain inCeylon or Mauritius ; 
neither will they cultivate cotton any more i 
than sugar or indigo, unless they obtain ad¬ 
vances before even the land is^plowed; but 
ip no tropical country can any dependence 
be placed by European capitalists on the in¬ 
digenous population, for steady work ; for, 
being all possessed of paddy fields and other 
lands, they will only work for European ca¬ 
pitalists when their own fields do not require 
their labors. From what I have myself seen— 
and I believe it is generally admitted—both 
soil and climate of Ceylon are superior to 
that of India ; whilst from the facility of its 
communication with China and the east coast 
of Africa, it possesses the advantage of ob¬ 
taining cheap and abundant supplies of labor 
from those countries, as well as from India, 
from which they emigrate in great numbers, 
and can at all times be had to work for 15s. 
to 18s. per month.” 

COTTON — Production- of in Ja¬ 
maica —I think I may announce to yo.i 
now, that cotton cultivation has heen com¬ 
menced with an earnestness from which I 
augur great success. The press is almost 
universal in advocating the propriety of it. 
A company has been formed, including 
among its members the Chief Justice, with 
a capital of .£2.000, in order to test the 
question. I have, little doubt of a favorable 
result. A nev spapsr on the north side of 
the island,—the Trclawny ,—whose proprie¬ 
tors speaks from practical experience, stoutly 
asserts, notwithstanding counter statements 
have been made, that the article can be pro¬ 
duced ready for shipment at two pence per 
pound, and we have two crops a year, 
whilst, I believe, in the States they have 
but one. There is now here a gentleman 
from Georgia, who is said to understand well 
the cultivation of the cotton plant, and he 
has readily afforded information wherever it 
is sought of him. His name is Williams. 
The encouragement given to the undertaking 


by the British press is not without its bene¬ 
ficial effect. 

COTTON AND COTTON MANUFAC¬ 
TURES. 

“ First, with nice eye emerging Naiads cull 
From leathery pods the vegetable wool: 

With wiry teeth revolving cards release 

The tangled knots, and smooth the ravel’d fleece , 

Next comes the iron hand with lingers fine, 

Combs the wide card, a ltd forms the eternal line ; 
Slow, with soft lips, the whirling can acquires 
The tender skeins, and wraps in rising spires ; 

■ With quickened pace successive rollers move, 

And these retain, and those extend the rove ; 

Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles glow, 

While slowly circomvolves. the laboring wheel 
below.” Darwin. 

That the ancients were well acquainted with 
cotton, and used it extensively, cannot be dis¬ 
puted. Theophrastus, the Greek philosopher 
of Lesbos, wrote a work on botany, entitled 
Ilrpl (pirnov toropia j. “On the History of 
Plants,” in which he speaks of ra hvtyatpio- 
(popa the wool-bearing plants, the cotton pants. 
Herodotus also speaks of epia ra ano %v\ov, 
which evidently means eotton. He is speak¬ 
ing of India, and the whole passage reads as 
follows : “ The wild trees in that country 
bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing those, 
of sheep in beauty and excellence ; and the 
Indians use cloth made from these trees. 
(Booh 3, ch. 106.) Also in chapter 47 of the 
same book he says, that the thorax or cuirass 
sent by Amasis, King of Egypt, to Sparta, 
was adorned with gold, and with fleeces flrutn 
trees.' 1 ' 1 What, however, Herodotus says of 
India, could not be from his own personal 
observation, since he did not, probably, ex¬ 
tend his travels farther eastward than Susa, 
on the banks of the Choaspes. It is barely 
possible, too, that the cotton alluded to in 
the last quotation from that author, was only 
tire down of the bombax* cciba, a tree allied 
to the cotton plant. 

The testimony uf Theophrastus, the pupil 
of Aristotle, leaves no room for doubt. The 
expedition of Alexander the Great into India, 
furnished Aristotle and the Greeks with much 
exact knowledge of that distant region. The 
entire passage in Theophrastus reads as fol¬ 
lows : “ The trees from which the Indians 
make cloths have a leaf like that of the black 


* A genus containing many species of very large 
trees, whose capsules are tilled with a tine cottony 
substance enveloping the seeds. It gives its name 
to the natural order, BombacacE, allied to the orders 
malvac.ca* and stereuliacete, to the former of which 
the true possypiurn belongs. The Bombax is asso¬ 
ciated with the celebrated Baobab, or Monkey’s- 
bread, of Senegal, (Adntisonia digitaia,) some of the 
trunks of which are from sixty to eighty feet in cir¬ 
cumference, af,'d with many other of the gigantic 
tropical trees. The bombax trees are remarkable 
for forming on their sides huge buttresses, projecting 
so far from the parent trunk as to he capable of 
screening many men. The quantity of cotton yield¬ 
ed by these trees is 'mormons, and often covers the 
earth around the roots to the depth of several feet; 
it is unfortunately of too short a staple to he used 
for manufacturing purposes. 
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mulberry, but the whole plant resembles the 
dog-rose. They set them in the plains ar¬ 
ranged in rows, so as to look like vines at a 
distance.” (Thcoph. Hist, PI. ch. 4.) In 
another part of his work on botany, he speaks 
of the growth of cotton in India, Arabia, and 
in the Isk of Tylos, in the Persian Gulf. 
Speaking of this island, he says: “ The 
wool-bearing trees, (icvopa ipiotpopa,) which 
grew abundantly in this island, had a leaf 
like that of the vine, but smaller. They 
bore no fruit; but the capsule containing the 
wool was, when closed, about the size of a 
quince ; when ripe, it expanded so as to 
emit the wmol, which was woven into cloths, 
either cheap, or of great value.” This is 
evidently an attempt to describe the true 
cotton plant, the Gossypiu.m Herbaceum. 
Theophrastus wrote about 350 years before 
Christ. 

Aristobulus, one of Alexander’s generals, 
made mention of the cotton plant, as Strabo 
informs us, under the name of the wool-bear¬ 
ing tree; and stated that “ its capsule con¬ 
tained seeds, which were taken out, and that 
what remained was combed like wool.”— 

( Strabo , lib. xv. ch, 1.) 

The testimony of Nearchus, also another 
of Alexander’s generals, Who, on his return 
from India, sailed down the Indus,.and along 
the coasts of Persia, to the Tigris, is prer, 
served by Arrianus and Strabo. Arrianus 
quotes him as saying : “ That there were in 
India trees bearing, as it were, flocks or 
bunches of wool ; that the nativesmade linen 
garments of it, wearing a slvj’t which reached 
to the middle of the leg, a sheet folded about 
the shoulders, and a turban rolled round the 
head ; and that the linen made by them from 
this substance was finer and whiter than any 
other.” (Arriani, Rer. hid.) Arrian flou¬ 
rished in the second century. In the above 
passage from Arrianus, that author uses the 
term for linen in a general sense, as including 
all fine light cloths made of vegetable sub¬ 
stances. 

Strabo speaks of the printed cotton robes ! 
used in India, commending them for the 
variety of their beautiful hues. He also 
alludes to the cultivation of the cotton plant, 
and the manufacture of cotton fabrics, in the 
Persian province of Susiana. What he says, 
chough, regarding cotton, is on the authority 
of Nearchus. Strabo was contemporary 
with Christ. 

Ctesias, who was contemporary with He¬ 
rodotus, seems also to have known the fact, 
of the use of a kind of wool, the product of 
trees, for spinning and weaving, among the 
natives of India. He lived in the time of 
Cyrus, and assisted at the battle of Cunaxa, 
B. C. 401; but it is not known precisely 
whether he was in the army of Cyrus, or in I 
chat of Artaxcrxes. Pie lived many years at 
Susa, and wrote a history of Assyria, Persia, 


j and India, of which fragments only remain. 

| Servius, quoting Ctesias, says : “ Ctesias 
j ait in India , esse arbores, qua lanam ferant.” 

c Pomponius Mela, also, in his account of 
India, says that the woods produced wool, 
used by the natives for clothing. He also 
distinctly mentions flax, in opposition to 
cotton, as being a product of India. 

Pliny, who flourished about fifty years 
after Strabo, gives us a more detailed de¬ 
scription of the cotton plant in Egypt than 
any previous writer, which renders it sur¬ 
prising that, no trace of cotton cloth has been 
found on any of the mummies hitherto un- 
I rolled. Pliny’s account is as follows : “ In 
upper Egypt,* on the side of Arabia, grows 
| a shrub which some called gossypium, others, 
j xylon, from which clothes are made called 
| xylina. The plant is small, and produces a 
i fruit like a walnut, covered with a woolly 
substance, within which is a soft, silky wool, 
that is spun into thread. The cloths made 
of this substance are superior to all others in 
whiteness and softness. Of these cloths,,the 
robes most acceptable to the Egyptian priests 
were made.” 

Pliny mentions cotton in four different 
passages of his Natural History, as abound¬ 
ing in Egypt and ip India. He confirms the 
statement above quoted from Theophrastus, 
regarding cotton in the isle of Tylos, in the 
Persian Gulf, ap,d says that there was ano¬ 
ther island in the same gulf, about ten miles 
from the former, called the smaller Tylos,. 
which was still more fertile in cotton. 

The proper oriental term for cotton was 
carpus, whence the term carbasus , used by 
so many authors for cotton. Cotton was 
known to the Greeks and Romans much 
earlier than silk. "We might cite a great 
number of authors who speak of cotton un¬ 
der the name of carbasus. Commentators 
think that the term \ivov or linum , was some- 
i times used to signify cotton. Such is the 
interpretation which they give to Quintus 
Curtius, when, in speaking of the Indians, 
he says, “ Terra Uni ferax, unde plerisque 
sunt vestes,” In another passage, however, 
lie speaks definitely of both cotton and 
linen : “ Corpora usque pedes carbaso volant, 
soleis pedes, capita linteis vineiunt.” 

The earliest author using the oriental 
name of cotton was Stalius Caecilius. He 
has the following line : 

Carbasina, rnolochina, ampeiina, 
which, as the words are all Greek, are sup¬ 
posed to be taken from some Greek comedy. 
Commentators infer from this line, that the 


* Superior pars JEgvpti in Arabiam vergens gignit 
fruticem, quein uliqui p piimi vocunt,plures xylon, 
et ideo liua iude facta xylina. Parvus est siinilem- 
que Partial® nitcis defert fraction, cujus ex interiore 
bombyce lanugo netur. Nec ulla sunt eis candor© 
inollitiare proferenda. Vestes hide saeerdotibus 
iEgypli gruti.ssinue.~- Plinius, lib. xix. c. I. <> 
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Greeks made use of muslins or calicoes, or 
at least of cotton cloths of some kind, which 
were brought from India as early as 20.9 
years B. C. 

In a work entitled Periplus Maris Ery- 
threi, supposed, to have been written a little 
before the time of Pliny, by an Egyptian 
Greek, named Arrian, who went on a mer¬ 
cantile expedition down the Red Sea, and 
aloiitr the whole extent of the coast of India, 
he tells us that the Arabian trading vessels 
brought India cottons to a port in the Red 
Sea, called^Aduli; and that the port ofBary- 
gaza, now Baroche, near the north-western 
coast of India, was a mart of cotton goods 
of many kinds, whence common cottons, 
calicoes and muslins, plain and flowered, of 
Indian manufacture, were exported to va¬ 
rious countries. It appears, moreover, that 
Massalia, in India, now called Masulipatam, 
was then famous for its cotton fabrics. Ben¬ 
gal muslins were then celebrated among the 
Greeks, under the name of gangitiki, because 
they were made near the banks of the Gan¬ 
ges. 

The oriental custom of using cotton cloths 
as a protection from the sun’s rays, was 
adopted by the Romans, cotton being not 
only more common and cheaper than silk, 
but better adapted for this purpose from its 
lightness, beauty and fineness. It is sup¬ 
posed by some learned commentators, that 
the “ white, green and blue hangings,” men¬ 
tioned in file book of Esther, chaps. 1, 6, as 
adorning the court of the royal palace at 
Susa, on the occasion of the great feast 
given by Ahasuerus, were of cotton. Cot¬ 
ton, though cheaper than silk in ancient 
times, must have been very costly ; for 
Cicero, in enumerating the expensive novel¬ 
ties which contributed to the luxury of 
Verres, when prretor in Sicily, charges him 
with using “ tents with coverings of cotton” 
—“ iabernacula carbaseis intenta veils ”—as 
something very extravagant. At a later pe¬ 
riod, according to Pliny,* Lentulus Spinther 
first introduced cotton awnings at Rome, in 
the theatre at the Apollinarian games, in the 
year 63 B. C. Afterwards, Julius Caesar 
covered with awnings the whole Roman 
forum, and the Via Sacra, from his own 
house to tile ascent of the Capitolirie Hill. 
Marcellas, the sedile, nephew of Augustus, 
also covered the w’hole forum with awnings, 
to protect from the sun the lawyers and 
others engaged in law-suits. Lucretius al¬ 
ludes to tlie cotton awpings, thus : 

Carbasus ut quondam magma intenta theatris 

Dat crepitum, males inter jactata trabeisque. 

The poets of the Augustan age, and many \ 
subsequent writers, make frequent mention 
of cotton. The wars against Mithridatcs 


* Pliny, lib. xix. c. 0. 


and the Parthians, in the first century before 
Christ, contributed to make the Romans 
more familiar with cotton and its use, al¬ 
though their chief supply was through 
Egypt, more than through Peroia and Baby¬ 
lonia. 

Apuleius mentions carbasina in connec¬ 
tion with bombycina and other kinds of cloth, 
meaning to designate calico and muslin. 

The best account, probably, that has been 
given of cotton by any ancient writer, is that 
of Julius Pollux, who wrote about a hundred 
years after Pliny. He says : o 

“There is also Byssina, and Byssus, a 
kind of flax. But, among the Indians, and 
now also among the Egyptians, a sort of 
wool is obtained from a tree. The doth 
made from this wool may be compared to 
linen, except that it is thicker. The tree pro¬ 
duces a fruit most nearly resembling a walnut, 
but three-cleft. After the outer covering, 
which is like a walnut, has divided and be¬ 
come dry, the substance resembling wool is 
extracted, and is used in the manufacture of 
cloth for woof, the warp being linen.” 

Theophilus Presbyter, who wrote about 
the year 800, A. D., describes the use of 
cotton paper for making gold leaf. He calls 
it “ parcamena Grceca, quee Jit ex lana ligni ” 
—Greek parchment made of tree-wool. 

We might quote Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius ; and Virgil speaks of cotton five 
times incidentally in his works ; and also 
add a host of other quotations from a great 
number of ancient writers, to show that cot¬ 
ton was well known to antiquity ; but this 
will suffice. Those whom we have omitted 
only allude to cotton incidentally, and often 
in a manner that leaves one in doubt as to 
the exact use they intended to make of the 
terms denoting cotton. 

From the travels of the two Arabians who 
visited China in the ninth century, we learn 
that; at that time, the ordinary dress of their 
countrymen V/as cotton ; for they remark, 
that “ the Chinese dress not in cotton, as the 
Arabians do, but in silk.” From this, we 
may.infer that cotton was in general use in 
most of the countries of Western Asia. 

The question, so long agitated by the 
learned, whether cotton was or was not cul¬ 
tivated in Egypt in ancient times, 'Seems to 
be, put to rest by the discoveries of the mi¬ 
croscope. Until this instrument, was brought 
to bear upon the subject, the greatest division 
and uncertainty prevailed among all. The 
great difficulty was to determine whether 
the cloths in which the mummies were 
wrapped were of linen or cotton. All che¬ 
mical tests failed. 

The character of the wrappings of the 
mummies, that for more than two thousand 
years had been accumulating in the eata- 
j combs of Egypt, was never questioned until 
| about one hundred years ago. All writers. 
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until then, believed those wrappings tqjje, 
as they certainly are, purely of linen. But, 
in the year 1750, M. Itouelle wrote a disser- 
tation on mummies, which was published in 
the Memoires ise V Academic Royalc des Sci¬ 
ence ^ in which he asserted that the cloth of 
every mummy which he had examined, even 
that of the embalmed birds, was cotton. 
This began the discussion, which lasted 
until the year 1834. Some of the most emi¬ 
nent and learned antiquarians adhered to the 
opinion of Rouelle ; and, indeed, he appears 
to have 1/een generally followed. Some 
writers advanced the opinion, that the mum¬ 
my cloths were a mixture of cotton and linen. 
Such was that of M. Jomard, one of the au¬ 
thors of the great French-work on Egypt, 
entitled, Description de VEgypte. He found¬ 
ed this opinion partly on the touch and ap¬ 
pearance of the cloths, and partly on the 
testimony of Herodotus, who says distinctly, 
in his description M the mode of making 
mummies, that the embalmed body was en¬ 
veloped in cotton. (Lib. 2, ch. 86.) Hero¬ 
dotus calls the mummy cloth atvSuv 
which may may be translated muslin. It is 
possible that Herodotus was correct; for, 
although all mummy cloths now in existence 
are found, by microscopic observation, to be 
pure linen, some mummies that have not 
been discovered, or that have long since 
perished, may have been, in the time of 
Herodotus, wrapped in cotton. That writer 
certainly knew what cotton was ; for in the 
extracts from him, which we have given, he 
accurately describes it. 

M. Costaz, who contributed to the same 
work on Egypt, the Memoir on the Grotto 
of El Kab, asserts that mummy cloth's were 
cotton. Dr. Granville, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1825, in describing a mum¬ 
my which he opened, says : “ I have satisfied 
myself that both cotton and linen have been 
employed in the preparation of our mum¬ 
my, although Herodotus mentions only 
cotton, (byssus,) as the material used for the 
purpose.” 

The question, however, was settled by 
Mr. Bauer and Dr. Ure. The microscope 
revealed to them a very remarkable and 
striking difference between the structure and 
appearance of the ultimate fibres ot our mo¬ 
dern cotton and those of flax. They found 
the ultimate fibre of cotton to be a transpa¬ 
rent lulu*, flattened, so that its inward sur¬ 
face is in contact dong its axis, and also 
twisted spirally around it; while that of flax 
is a transparent tube, jointed like a cane , 
and neither flattened nor spirally twisted. 
Applying these microscopic results to some 
400 specimens of genuine mummy cloth, 
they were all found to be linen. Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson, in his planners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians , considers the observa¬ 
tions of Dr. Ure and Mr. Bauer as decisive I 


of the question. Their microscopic observa¬ 
tions, too, have proved that the ancient 
Egyptians made a general application of 
linen to all the purposes of ordinary life, 
since the mummy wrappings consist partly 
of old linen shirts, napkins, and other articles 
of clothing and domestic furniture. 0 

A vast deal of time and learning has been 
expended on the question regarding the cha¬ 
racter of the cloths enveloping the Egyptian 
mummies; but, as an ingenious writer ob¬ 
serves, the microscope has reduced all this 
learned labor of so many writers “ to the 
character of old lumber There is, doubt¬ 
less, avast deal more of this old lumber” 
in the world, which some future microscope 
is destined to sweep away. 

In allusions by Greek and Roman writers 
to.cotton fabrics, they are mentioned as ex¬ 
pensive and curious productions, rather than 
as articles of common use. Cotton, among 
the ancients, must have been far more ex¬ 
pensive than linen. It would appear, from 
all evidence which the Egyptians themselves 
j have afforded us, that they were quite unac¬ 
quainted with cotton ; for it is found on none 
of their mummies ; and, besides, there are 
no paintings of the cotton shrub on any of 
the Egyptian ruins. On the other hand, we 
find upon the, tombs of Thebes accurate re¬ 
presentations of flax in all its different states 
of growth and manufacture; also, in the 
grotto of El Kab. (See Description de 
l’Egypte, and Hamilton's yEgyptiaca.) Linen 
was, in fact, the staple article of clothing 
among all classes of the Egyptians, froip the 
laborer to the monarch and the priest. From 
them, the Jews first, and afterwards tho 
Greeks and Romans, learned its manufac¬ 
ture. 

It is very remarkable, that the proximity 
of the Syrians, and Egyptians to those re¬ 
gions where the cotton plant was indige¬ 
nous, did lead them to the use of it, the 
product of which would have furnished them 
with an article of clothing so much cheaper 
than flax. Cotton had been manufactured 
into clothing, and had come into general use 
in India, many centuries before it began to 
be used in the west, by the natives about the 
Mediterranean ; and the general use of cot¬ 
ton in India, and its value as an article of 
clothing, must have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans, for they were constant¬ 
ly visiting the East, whence they carried 
away precious stones, silks and spices. We 
can only ascribe the indifference of the 
Greeks and Romans to the cotton plant and 
its fabrics, to their well-known indifference 
to the arts which contribute to personal com¬ 
fort. War was the great business of their 
lives, the all-cngrossiqg subject', the only 
pursuit thought 'worthy of a free citizen. 

Ia Cicero’s time the mechanical arts, in 
the Roman empire, were exercised entirely 
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by slaves. In several of the states of Greece 
the free citizens were prohibited from exer¬ 
cising any mechanical art, became the labor 
of the mechanic, was considered “hurt¬ 
ful to the strength and agility of the human 
body, rendering it incapable of those habits 
which their military and gymnastic exercises 
required, and thus disqualifying it for under¬ 
going the fatigues and encountering the 
dangers of war.” Such occupations were 
therefore considered fit only for slaves. 

For the same reasons, the Greeks discou¬ 
raged. commerce. Many of the states actu¬ 
ally prohibited foreign trade altogether. Even 
in those places where foreign commerce, and 
the exercise of the mechanic arts were not 
prohibited, as at Rome and at Athens, the 
great mass of the people were, in effect, ex¬ 
cluded from all the trades and occupations 
which are, at the present day, exercised by 
the lower classes. They were carried, oh by 
the slaves of the rich for the benefit of their 
masters, whose} immense wealth, power and 
protection, rendered it impossible for the 
poor rnan to find a ms’rket for bis work, com¬ 
ing, as it did, in competition with that of the 
slaves of file rich. This state of things also 
accounts for the utter absence of all progress 
in inventions of a labor-saving character; for 
the Greek or Roman slave had no inducement 
to exercise what inventive genius he might 
chance to possess. Should a slave propose 
an improvement, his Roman master, often 
more ignorant than the slave himself, looked 
upon it as a suggestion of laziness, and as a 
desire of the slave to save his own labor at 
the master’s expense. Hence, all inventions 
or improvements were the work of freemen. 

The finer sort of manufactures, amon" the 
Greeks and Romano, was excessively dear; 
nor did a reduction of price begin to take 
place nntii after the discovery of the route to 
India by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Cotton, indeed, continued to be more costly 
than linen, until long after the discovery of 
America. The high price of linens and wool¬ 
ens, among tlx© Greeks and Romans, accounts 
for the total absence among them of that 
great but fickle goddess of modern times— 
Fashion. They had gods and goddesses for 
everything else. Their dress was seldom va¬ 
ried, as is proved by the costumes of die an¬ 
tique statues. A change of costume was too 
expensive, and their dresses were loose and 
flowing, so as to last for a long time. It must, 
be admitted, however, that in proportion to 
the influence which fashion exercises in any 
country, may its claim to civilization be vin¬ 
dicated, nothing being so characteristic of a 
rude and barbarous state of existence, as a 
rigid adherence to the customs of antiquity. 

India produces several varieties of cotton, 
both of the herbaceou s and of the tree kinds. 
Marco Polo, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, nays, “ that cotton is produced in 
Guzerat in large quantities, from a tree about 
six yards high, which continues to bear lot- 


twenty years ; but that the cotton taken from 
trees of that age is not adapted to spinning, 
but only to quilting. That taken from trees 
twelve years old is suitable for muslins and 
other manufactures of extraordinary fine¬ 
ness,” Sir John Mandeville, who traveled 
in the fourteenth century, fifty years later 
than Polo, mentions the annual herbaceous 
cotton, as cultivated in India. “In many 
places,” says he, ‘^the seed of the cotton (co- 
thon,) which we calljtree-wood, i&sown ever^ 
year, and there springs up from it copses of 
low shrubs, on which this wool grows. 

Forbes, in his. Oriental Memoirs, thus d > 
scribes the herbaceous cotton of Guzerat; 

“ The cotton shrub, which grows to the 
height of three or four feet, and in verdure 
resembles the currant-bush, requires a longer 
time than rice to arrive at perfection. The 
shrubs are planted between the rows of rice. 
Soon after the rice is harvested, the cotton , 
shrubs put forth a beautiful yellow .flower, 
with a crimson eve in each petal. This is 
succeeded by a green pod, filled with a 
white, springy pulp. The pod turns brown 
and hard as it ripens, and then separates into 
two or three divisions containing the cotton.” 

Malte Brun speaks of cotton in India thus: 
“ The cotton tree grows on all the Indian 
mountains, but its produce is coarse in quali¬ 
ty, The herbaceous cotton prospers chiefly 
in Bengal, and on the Coromandel coast, and 
there the best cotton goods are manufactured. 
The cultivation . of this plant is very lucra¬ 
tive, an acre producing about nine quintals 
of cotton in the year.” 

When Columbus discovered America, cot¬ 
ton was the chief article of clothing among 
the Mexicans, The Abbe Ciavigero says, 
that of “ cotton, the Mexicans made large 
webs, and as delicate and fine as those of 
Holland, which were so highly ..esteemed in 
Europe. They wove? iheirhdoths of different 
figures and colors, representing different ani¬ 
mals and flowers. Of feathers, interwoven 
with cotton, they made mantles, bed-cur¬ 
tains, carpets, gowns, and other things, not 
less soft tliau beautiful. With cotton, -iso. 
they interwove the finest hair of the belly of 
rabbits and hares, after having spun it into 
thread; of this, they made most beautiful 
cloths, and in particular, winter waistcoats 
for their lords.” Cortes, the conqueror of 
Mexico, sent as presents to Charles V., says 
Ciavigero, “ cotton mantles, some white, 
others mixed with white and black, or red, 
green, yellow, and blue; waistcoats, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, counterpanes, tapestries, and car¬ 
pets of cotton ; and the colors of the cotton 
were extremely fine.” Cochineal and indigo 
being native products of Mexico, they were 
well supplied with dyeing materials; but the 
fact of their having carried the arts of manu¬ 
facturing and dyeing cotton to such a high 
stage of perfection, is proof that they must 
have received their knowledge from India, 
by way of the west. 
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Columbus also found the cotton plant grow¬ 
ing wild, and in great abundance, in the West 
India Islands, and on the continent of South 
America, where the inhabitants were found 
dressed in cotton, and using fishing-nets of 
the same material. They also used it for beds. 
They had probably used cotton for ages. 

As we find no traces in any of the Greek 
and Roman writers, of the culture of cotton 
in any of the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, unfij after the Mohammedans 
had extended their conquests westward, we 
may infer that Europe is indebted to them 
for this branch of agriculture. They seem to 
have carried it into ..Greece, Syria, Italy, 
Spaiu, Sicily, and into every country on the 
Mediterranean. » 

The explorations of modern-travelers show 
that the cottou plant is indigenous to'Africa, 
and that in almost every region that por¬ 
tion of the globe, the inhabitants of every j 
class use it as raiment. The Portuguese made 
a voyage to South Africa, in 1516, and found 
the Caffi’fis then wearing cotton dresses. Ac-! 
cording to Macpherson’s “ Annals,” cotton 
cloth, woven on the coast of Guinea, was im- j 
ported into England, in 1590. The colors j 
and designs observed on the cotton dresses of 
the Africans prove that the manufacture is of 
high antiquity. j 

It does not appear that cotton began to be 
cultivated in the fields in Chiba, as an article 
of manufacture, until the eleventh century, 
though it was cultivated by the Chinese, in j 
their gardens, for its flowers, as early as the 
etid of the seventh century. “The whole 
town is full of cotton flowers,” says a Chi¬ 
nese poet of that time, in some lines written 
on summer. 

How sc ingenious a people as the Chinese 
could have known so long the product of the 
cotton plant and its uses, without making it 
an article of manufacture, it is difficult to im¬ 
agine. Indeed, coercion seems to have been 
necessary before they could fee persuaded to 
undertake its culture. It was not until the 
dynasty of the Mogul Tartars, who conquered 
China, in 1280, and held it for eighty-eight 
years, that cotton began to be cultivated 
largely. Tb 3 emperors of that dynasty com¬ 
pelled its extensive cultivation, by imposing 
an annual tribute of cotton on several of the 
great provinces. The Chinese objected tq its 
euiti ation, on the ground that it interfered 
with their corn, forest trees, and the manu¬ 
facture of silk; but their prejudices were 
finally overcome by the liberality and care of 
the Tartar emperors, and ail of fjhe provinces 
engaged in its cultivation. 

In consequence of a great dearth of provi¬ 
sions in China, about a hundred years ago, an 
imperial minflate was issued, ordering a con¬ 
siderable portion of the cotton lands to be 
used for corn ; and since that time, the Chi¬ 
nese have imposed large quantities of cotton. 

We have shown, in the preceding pages, 
that from a very remote period, the natives 


of all the tropical countries of Asia,‘• Africa, 
and America, were well acquainted with the 
cotton plant; and that in India, some parts 
of Africa, and in Mexico and South America, 
it had, at that period, become a common arti¬ 
cle of clothing. We now proceed to the 
second branch of our subject, in which we 
propose to sketch, as briefly as possible, 
from the earliest period to the present day, 
the— 

History of Cotton Manufactures. -—We 
have the authority of the Sacred Scriptures, 
for saying, that fig-leaves, formed the first 
clothing used by man; that skins of beasts 
probably came next, and after these, proba¬ 
bly cotton, wool, arid silk 3 in ihe order in 
which we here give them. Whether cotton, 
wpol, or silk, was the first natural product 
manufactured into clothing, is a question 
which h& not been much discussed, and one 
too which it would be difficult to ansvv o. 
The earliest historical records throw but fet¬ 
tle light on the subject. According to the 
most learned commentators, it cannot be fully 
determined whether silk i^ evet mentioned in 
the Old Testament. It is true, that the word 
silk is found in King James.' translation, but 
it is quite unauthorized. The meaning of the 
Hebrew word, translated sjflh in the common 
English Bible, and rpixanrov in the Septuagiht 
version, cannot be determined, for -pixanrov is 
in reality as obscure as the Hebrew word 
itself, Jerome could not make out its mean¬ 
ing, and concluded that the word was in¬ 
vented by the translators. It is found no¬ 
where out of the Septuagint. except in a pas-, 
sage of Pherecr;itc8, a comic poet of Athens, 
sontefiiporary with Plato and Aristophanes. 
Brauniris, in his Dc vestilu Heti. Sacerdotum, 
gives the whole question a full examination, 
and decides that there is no mention of silk 
in the whole of the Old Testament, and that 
it was unknown to the Hebrews in ancient 
times. 

Whether cotton was used before wool, de¬ 
pends, we conceive, much upon the question 
regarding the situation of the Garden of 
Eden ; but this question cannot be deter¬ 
mined. If the first inhabitants of the earth 
dwelt in a region producing cotton as a spon¬ 
taneous production, it is probable that cotton 
was the first article manufactured into cloth¬ 
ing after leaves and skins ; but if the localily 
of Edeu lay in any other region, wool was 
probably the article used first. 

So far as all existing historical records aid 
us in determining the question, we think that 
the weight of evidence is in favor of cotton 
as the first manufactured article of clothing. 
We know that cotton was an article of cloth¬ 
ing in common use in India, in very remote 
ages, and that the Indians had brought, its 
manufacture to a very high stage of perfec¬ 
tion, at a period when neither Egypt nor any 
of the western nations had any knowledge of 
its growth or manufacture. Growing, too, as 
it did, spontaneously, it would naturally pre- 
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sent itself as the easiest article for manufac¬ 
ture that could be found. Men would hardly 
go to the greater trouble of raising sheep for 
their wool, when the earth presented them, 
everywhere, with the beautiful pods^of silky 
cotton. 

Undoubtedly, the inventive faculty of man 
began to exhibit itself at a very early period; 
but the insect world taught man the art of 
weaving. The spider , says an ingenious and 
learned author, “ may be regarded as the 
earliest practical weaver on record;” ai d be 
might have said spinner; while the much 
despised wasp may claim the honor of being 
the first paper manufacturer, since it produces 
an undoubted specimen of paper in the ma¬ 
terial of its nests, of so smooth and hard a 
surface, as to admit of being written upon 
with ease and legibility. 

The antiquity of the manufacture of cotton 
cannot be reached by any authentic records. 
Neither wool, silk, nor linen, can claim a 
higher antiquity. One thing is pretty cer¬ 
tain, that its first manufacture may be traced 
to India, whence it passed to all the rest of 
the world. India, indeed, has been the 
source of many of the arts of civilized life. 
It was, in all probability, the cradle of man¬ 
kind, and the source of Assyrian, Egyptian 
and Persian civilization. 

The Indians have, in all ages, maintained 
an unapproached and almost incredible per¬ 
fection in their fabrics of cotton. Indeed, 
some of their muslins might be thought the 
work of fairies or insects, rather than of 
man ; but these are produced in small quan¬ 
tities, and have seldom been exported. In 
the same province of India from which the 
ancient Greeks obtained the finest muslins 
then known,namely, Bengal, these astonish- 
iing fabrics are manufactured at the present 
day.* 

We are told by two Mohammedan travel¬ 
ers, who went to India in the 9th century, 
“ that in that country they make garments 
of such extraordinary perfection, that no¬ 
where else are the like to be seen. They 
are woven to that degree of fineness, that 
they may be drawn through a ring of mode¬ 
rate size.” Marco Polo, in the 13th century, 
mentions Coromandel, and especially Mgsu- 
lipatam, as producing “ the finest and most 
beautiful cottons that are to be found in any 
part of the world;” and this is still the case 
as to the flowered and glazed cottons, called 
chintzes. 

The Portuguese adventurers, who went to 
India immediately after the discovery of the 
route by the Cape of Geod Hope, speak of 
“ the great quantities of cotton cloths ad¬ 
mirably painted, also some white and some 
striped, held in the highest estimation, which 
were made in Bengal.” Cmsar Frederick, a 
Venetian merchant, who traveled in India in 


* Bainc’s Hist, of tlic Cotton Manufacture, p. 05. 


1563, describes the extensive trade carried 
on between St. Thome (a port 150 miles 
from Negapaiam) md Pegu, in bumbast 
(cotton) cloth of every sort, painted, which 
is a rare thing, because this kind of cloths 
show as if they were gilded with divers 
colors, and the more they are washed, the 
livelier the colors will become; aud there is 
made such account of this kind of cloth, that 
a small bale of it will cost 1,000 or 2,000 
ducats.”* , 

Tavernier, who traveled in India about 
200 years ago, speaks of the white calicoes 
(so called from the efty of Gaiicid \w India, 
where they were first seen by Europeans) 
or muslins: woven in Bengal, and rendered 
so remarkably white by being dipped in 
lemon juice. He says, “ Some calicuts are 
so fine, that you can hardly feel them in 
your hand, and the thread when spun is 
scarcely discernible.” The same writer 
says, that “ there is made at Seconge, in the 
province of Malwa, a sort of calicut so fine^ 
that when a man puts it on, his skiu shalf 
appeSr aa plainly through it as if he was 
quite naked ; but the merchants are not per¬ 
mitted to transport it, for the Governor is 
obliged to send it all to the Great Mogul’s 
seraglio and the principal lords of tbe court, 
to make the sultanesses aud noblemen’s 
wives shifts and garments for the hot 
weather; and the king and the lords take 
great pleasure to behold them in these, and 
see them dance with nothing else upon 
them.’’ Speaking of the turbans of the 
Mohammedan Indians, Tavernier says, “The 
rich have them o£> so fine a cloth, that 
twenty-five or thirty ells of it put into a 
turban, will not weigh four ounces.” 

Eighteen hundred years ago, according to 
Arrian, author of the Periplus, there were 
thousands of men, women aud children em¬ 
ployed at Baroche. in Guzerat, and the ad¬ 
jacent villages, in the manufacture of cotton, 
from the coarsest sail-cloth to the finest mus¬ 
lins. So that it is a great mistake to sup¬ 
pose that cotton manufactories are of a 
modern origin. They existed in India, cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era. 

The ingenuity of the Hindoo cotton manu¬ 
facturers, is truly wonderful. The late Rev. 
William Ward, a missionary at Serampore, 
says, that “At two places in Bengal, mus¬ 
lins are made so exceedingly fine, that four 
months are required to weave one piece, 
which sells at five hundred rupees. When 
this muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew 
has fallen upon it, it is no longer discern¬ 
ible.” We might cite a great number of 
creditable authorities, in proof of the fine¬ 
ness of India cotton manufactures, and the 
ingenuity of the Hindoos, but these will 
suffice. The oriental hyperbole which de¬ 
scribes the muslins of Decca as “ ivcbs oj 


* Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. ii, u. 3GG. 
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•seven wind," is less poetical than is gene¬ 
rally supposed. No modem European 
manufacturer of cotton at all approaches 
the Hindoos, in respect to the fineness of his 
fubrics. The extreme of fineness to which 
yarns for muslins are now spun in Great 
Britain, is 250 hanks to the pound, though 
cotton yarn has been spun in England, mak¬ 
ing 350 hanks to the pound. This was, how-! 
ever, only an experiment, to ascertain how j 
fine cotton could be spun. No such yarn is 
or could be used in making muslins or for 
any other purpose. The Hindoos are the 
only ones who have ever woven such yarn 
into fabrics. 

The cotton manufacture, in India, is not 
carried on in a few large towns only, or in 
only one or two districts; it is universal, 
Almost every village has its weavers. Orme, 
in his Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, says? “ At present much the great¬ 
est part or the whole provinces are em¬ 
ployed in this single manufacture of cotton. 
The progress of the cotton manufacture in 
India includes no less than a description of 
the lives of half the inhabitants of Hindo- 
stan.” 

Dr. Hamilton, in his account of Patna, 
mentions it as a fact, strikingly illustrating 
the national character of the Hindoos, that 
“ All Indian weavers, who work for the 
common market, make the woof of one end 
of the cloth coarser than that of the other, 
and attempt to sell to the unwary by the 
fine end, although every one almost, who 
deals with them, is perfectly aware of the 
circumstance; and, although in the course of 
his life, any weaver may not ever have an 
opportunity oTgaining by this means, yet he 
continues the practice, with the hope of 
being able, at some time or other, to take 
advantage of the purchaser of his goods.” 

It is a matter of great surprise, that the 
Hindoos, with such rude materials for manu¬ 
facturing, should be able to produce fabrics 
of such exquisite delicacy and beauty, un¬ 
rivaled by the products of any other nation, 
even those best skilled in the mechanic arts. 
This is explained by the remarkably fine 
sense of touch possessed by the effeminate 
Hindoos; by their patience and gentleness; 
and by the, hereditary continuance of a par¬ 
ticular species of manufacture in families 
through many generations. It is further ob¬ 
served, that every distinct kind of cloth i3 
the product of a particular district, in which 
the fabric has been transmitted, perhaps for 
centuries, from father to.son. 

The commerce of the Hindoos in cotton 
fabrics, has been extensive, from the time of 
Christ to the end of the last century. For 
many hundreds of years, the Hindoos pro¬ 
bably supplied Persia, Arabia, Syria, Egypt. 
Abyssinia, and all the eastern parts of 
Africa, together with Europe, with all their 
cottous aud muslins. The great marts of 


this commerce were at Surat and Calicut, on 
the west coast of India, and at Masulipatam, 
Madras, aud St. Thomb, on the east coast. 

At one time the manufacturers of all 
Europe, owing to the beauty and cheapness 
of India muslins, chintzes, and calicoes, ap¬ 
prehended ruin by their competition. In 
the seventeenth century, the Dutch and 
English East India Companies imported 
these goods in large quantities, which im¬ 
portation, in 1678, produced, in England, a 
loud outcry against the admission of India 
goods, which, it was maintained, were 
ruining the woolen manufacture. The in¬ 
terference of cotton with woolen fabrics was 
greatly dreaded in England. The English 
regarded the woolen manufacture, for many 
centuries, with almost superstitious venera¬ 
tion. It was, in fact, the most extensive 
branch of manufactures in the world, save 
that of cotton in India, until the commence* 
ment of the present century, and the 
English looked upon it as the palladium of 
their national prosperity. 

The cotton fabrics of India became com¬ 
mon in England at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, and were com¬ 
plained of as a great evil by a host of pam¬ 
phleteers. In the year 1700, an act of the 
British Parliament forbade the importation 
of India silks and printed calicoes for domes¬ 
tic use, either for apparel or furniture, under 
a penalty of £200 on the wearer or seller. 
This was done to “ avert the ruin of English 
manufactures, and revive their prosperity.” 

, The manufacture of,cotton, as we have 
Seen, was general in India, and had attained 
high excellence in the age of the first 
Greek historiaii, that is, in the fifth century 
before Christ, at which time it had already 
existed for an unknown period; yet eighteen 
centuries more elapsed before it was intro¬ 
duced into Italy or Constantinople, or even 
into the neighboring empire of China. 
Though so well suited to hot climates, we 
have seen that cottons were known rather 
as a curiosity than as a common article of 
dress in Egypt and Persia, five centuries 
after the Greeks had heard of the devSpp. 
eptoepopa, the wool-bearing trees of India. In 
Egypt, the manufacture never reached any 
considerable degree of excellence, and the 
muslins w<p>rn by the higher classes, have 
always been imported from India. In 
Spain, the manufacture, carried thither by 
the Arabs, flourished for a time, and then 
became nearly extinct. Iu Italy, Germany, 
and Flanders, it maintained only a sickly 
and ignoble existence. 

In the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
the arts and commerce perished. We have 
at this period only a few incidental notices 
of the cotton manufacture in the East. 
Omar, the successor of Mohammed, is de¬ 
scribed as “ preaching in a tattered cotton 
gown, torn in twelve placesand Ali, his 
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fellow fanatic, wore at his inauguration as 
Caliph, a thin cotton gown, tied around 
him with a girdle.” Whence, it is inferred 
that cotton was a common article of dress 
in Arabia at the time of the Hegira, (A. D. 
622,) and had probably been so for many 
generations. 

There ia little doubt that, the Moham¬ 
medans carried along with their conquest 
into the western world, the art of growing 
and manufacturing cotton, and that they also 
introduced into India many improvements 
in the oriental manufacture of cotton- sug¬ 
gested by their superior intelligence and in¬ 
ventive genius. 

5 In Spain, the cotton manufacture flourished 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth aud fifteenth 
centuries, and then declined. The cotton 
plant still grows wild in many parts of Spain. 
Barcelona was famoue for its cotton sail cloth, 
large quantities of which it furnished to 
other nations. The Spanish term fustan- 
eras, from which comes our word fustian 
denotes manufactures of a stout, substantial 
kind of cotton goods first manufactured in 
Spain. Cotton paper was also probabiy first 
made in Europe by the Spanish Arabs, who 
brought the art from tlm East, some say 
Egypt, others Bucharia. The Arabs also 
manufactured iineii paper at Valencia. The 
religious antipathy, however, which existed 
between the Moors of Spain and the Chris¬ 
tians. prevented the propagation of the ori¬ 
ental arts in the West; aud when the Sara¬ 
cens were driven from Spain, the arts 
which they had brought to that country 
perished. o 

The Portuguese were the first to import 
into Europe the stuffs and muslins of India, 
’■ut they did not attempt the manufacture of 
cotton in Portugal. The Dutch, however, 
not only imported cotton fabrics largely from 
India, but also, towards the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, bega^n to manufacture 
them at home. Long prior to this period, a 
manufacture of indigenous cotton had exisied 
in the southern parts of Italy, where, par¬ 
ticularly along the gulf of Taranto, the plant 
had been cultivated since the eleventh 
century. In Calabria the plant was bien¬ 
nial. The soil of southern Italy is said to 
have, been very favorable to the culture of 
cotton. 

The manufacture of cotton, in England, 
did not commence until about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. They brought 
their raw cotton from the Levant, Lisbon, 
and Sicily. The first cotton manufacturers 
in England wore Protestants from the Low 
Countries, whither they were driven by the 
religious persecutions of the court of Spain. 
They commenced the manufacture at Bolton 
and Manchester. 

The cotton fabrics first manufactured in 
England were partly of linen, owing to the 
scarcity of cotton. It was not until 1773 


that fabrics purely: of cotton began to be 
made in England. These were produced.by 
Messrs. Strull and Need, the partners of the 
illustrious Arkwright; but no sooner were 
they produced, than it was discovered that a 
law existed, expressly for the encouragement of 
the arts, prohibiting the sale of such fabrics. 
Application was immediately made to the 
British parliament for the repeal of so un¬ 
wise a law, but it required much time and 
expense to convince that legislative 'body of 
the propriety of repealing so preposterous 
an enactment. This it finally did, on condi¬ 
tion, however, that three pence a square 
yard should be paid by the manufacturers on 
all printed cottons or calicoes. 

Men have often complained, that the world 
has been cursed by physic and false medical 
philosophy ; but it may well be questioned, 
whether society has not suffered much more 
from the operations of stupid taws; for what 
■s^ep forward has civilization ever made, that 
has not found a stumbling-block in some 
stupid enactment, if not in some entire code 
of laws'? Commerce and manufactures es¬ 
pecially have suffered, and still continue to 
suffer by bad laws. 

In modern times, cotton has attained to 
an importance among the vegetable produc¬ 
tions of the earth, which could not have 
been even dreamed of a few centuries ago. 
The manufacture of cotton, though it now 
affords employment and subsistence to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of persons, is almost 
wholly a consequence of discoveries and in¬ 
ventions, made in England and in this coun¬ 
try, since the middle of the last century. 
Previous to that time the manufacture was 
confined to the narrowest limits. Owing to 
the difficulty of separating the wool from the 
seed, its price, so long as this operation had 
to be performed by the hand, was necessa¬ 
rily high ; while the cost of its spinning, and 
weaving by the wheels and looms in use 
previous to 1760, added so much to its price, 
that cotton articles were suited only to the 
use and demand of the higher classes of 
society. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that no ma¬ 
terial improvements in the art of manufac¬ 
turing cotton fabrics took place, during the 
long period from the earliest historical dales 
down to the middle of the last century. 
The Hindoo, at the present day, uses the 
same rude and simple implements in manu- 
j facturing his fabrics, that were used when 
Herodotus wrote. All the great improve¬ 
ments. in the art of manufacturing cotton 
and woolen were reserved for the present 
age ; 

The first great improvement was the in¬ 
vention of the spinning-jenny, by Har¬ 
greaves, in 1767, by which one individual 
could spin 120 threads at once, or in other 
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words, perform, in any given length of time, 
the work of 120 persons ! Previous to this 
invention, every thread used in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, wool, end flax, throughout 
the world, was spun singly by the fingers of 
the spinner, with the aid of that rude, an¬ 
tique, and classical instrument, the domestic 
spinning-wheel. The jenny of Hargreaves, 
however, was fit to spin only the softer de- 
criptions of yarn, or that used as weft, it be¬ 
ing unable to give the thread the firmness and 
hardness required for warp. Two years af¬ 
terwards, this deficiency was removed by the 
genius of Arkwright, who completed what 
Hargreaves had begun, by inventing the 
spinning frame —a wonderful piece of ma¬ 
chinery, which spins any number of threads, 
of any degree of fineness and hardness, 
leaving to the hand of the operator merely 
the feeding of the machine with cotton* and 
joining the threads when they happen to 
break n 

Five years later, in 1774, the genius of 
Compton conceived the happy idea of com¬ 
bining in one machine the inventions of 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, thus erecting an 
instrument turning one hundred spindles at 
once—hundred-handed, like Briareus and his 
giant brothers of old. 

At first this astonishing invention was 
turned by hand, and Kelly was the first to 
apply it to the waters of the Clyde. Watt 
next applied the more potent agency of 
stead, thus causing two thousand spindles 
to whirl at once in a single machine. 

But the spinning machinery awaited 
another improvement. By an ingenius con¬ 
trivance, Roberts succeeded in rendering the 
hand even of the spinner unnecessary, the 
machine doing the entire work unaided. 
Now, in our cotton factories may be seen 
several thousand spindles, in k single apart¬ 
ment, revolving with inconceivable rapidity, 
with no hand to urge their progress or guide 
their operations—drawing out, twisting, and 
winding up, as many thousand threads, with 
unfailing precision und indefatigable pa- j 
lienee and strength—a scene as magical to j 
the unfamiiiarized eye, as tlie transforms- J 
tions of oriental tales. j 

Nearly at the same time that the spinning 
department was thus wonderfully improved, 
Dr. Cartwright, a clergyman of Kent, Eng¬ 
land, invented the power-loom. But there 
was still another thing necessary to complete 
this astonishing career of discovery. With¬ 
out a vastly iucreased supply of the raw 
material, and at a much, lower price than it 
had previously brought, the inventions of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Compton, Roberts, 
and Watt, would have been of comparative¬ 
ly little value. This last, and perhaps, the 
most important of all, was the work of an 
American. Mr. Eli Whitney, a native of 


Connecticut, by the invention of the cotton- 
gin , conferred upon the world a machine 
which has done more for cotton growers, 
manufacturers, commerce and civilisation, 
than any other one machine that was ever 
invented. Without the cotton-gin, all tho 
inventions for spinning would be compara-- 
tively useless, and even the steam-engine 
itself would be stripped of half its value, s& 
a manufacturing engine. Where would now 
be all our immense exports of raw cotton, 
all the vast cotton manufacturing establish¬ 
ments of the world, and all the vast com- 
merce.of nations in cotton fabrics, if we had 
not the cotton-gin of our illustrious country¬ 
man, Eli Whitney 1 We often talk of erect¬ 
ing monuments to perpetuate the memory of 
our great statesmen and our literary men; 
but certainly Eii Whitney deserves a monu¬ 
ment whose top would overlook the whole 
cotton region of North America; and sucii 
a monument should be erected by the cotton 
planters of the southern states. 

Previous to 1790, the United States ex¬ 
ported very little of raw cotton. Tn 1792, 
we exported the trifling quantity of 138,328 
lbs. Whitney’s invention came into opera- ° 
tion in 1793; and in 1794 we exported 
1,601,760 lbs.; and in 1795, 5,276,306 lbs. 
And so astonishing haq been the growth of 
cotton since the invention of the cotton-gin, 
and occasioned by it, that in 1838' the 
United States exported 595,952,297 lbs. 
Our immense exports since that year need 
not be given. 

A cotton mill is probably, all tilings con¬ 
sidered, the most astonishing triumph of 
skill and ingenuity; all the various opera¬ 
tions, from the carding of the cotton to its 
conversion into a texture as fine almost as 
that of the gossamer, being performed by 
machinery. Each of the workmen at pre¬ 
sent employed in a cotton mill, superintends 
as much work as could have ( been executed 
by two or three hundred workmen sixty or 
seventy years ago ; and yet, instead of the 
number of workmen being diminished by 
machinery, it has been vastly increased. It 
would be curious to investigate how many 
persons in the world depend directly for sub¬ 
sistence on the inventions and discoveries of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Watt, Whitney, and 
other founders and improvers of this great 
manufacture. They certainly amount to 
several millions ; at the same time that there 
is hardly an individual on the face of the 
globe, who is not indebted to them for an 
increase of comfort and enjoyment. It is 
impossible to estimate the advantage to the 
great bulk of mankind arising from the 
wonderful cheapness of cotton goods. The 
humblest classes have now the means of 
dressing as elegantly as did the highest fifty r 
years ago ; and the humblest peasant’s cot¬ 
tage may now have as handsome furnituie 
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for beds, windows, tables, &c., a* the house 
of the rich man half a century ago. 

The following table will show the early 
progress of the cotton manufacture in Great 
Britain prior to the invention of the Spin¬ 
ning-jenny by Hargreaves: 


Raw Cottoa Value of 


Years 

Imparted 

Goods Exported 

1697. 

.1,979,359 lbs.... 

..£5,915 

1701. 

.1,985,868. 

. 23,253 

1710. 

..715,008. 

.. 5,698 

1726...... 

.1,972,805... 

. 16,200 

1730. 

.1,545,472. 

r.. 13,524 

1741. 

.1,645;031.. 

. 20,709 

1751. 

a.2,976,610. 

.45,986 

1764. 

.3,870,$92. ....... 

.200,354 


The spinning-jenny of Hargreaves went 
into operation in 1767; and Arkwright’s 
improvement was patented and put in oper¬ 
ation in 1769. The influence of these, and 
other inventions and improvements made af¬ 
terwards, opi, the manufacture and trade, may 
be seen by inspecting the following table : 

Years Cotton Imported Cotton Exported 

1781.5,198,778 lbs.96,788 lbs. 

free. lo imoo, 

J “ uu ' .iu,.mi .tou 

1790 . 0 ... 31,447,605.,844,154 

1795.26,401,340.1.193,737 

1800.56,010,739. 4:416,610 

1805. 56,682,406.804,243 

181.0.132,488,935.8,787.109 

1811 .91,576,535.,1,266;867 

1812 .. 63,025,936.,. .1,440,912 

1813 .50,966,000.— 

1814 .60,060,239.6,282,437 

1815 .99,306,343. 6,780,392 

The importations of cotton into England, 
’Vom all sources, since 1816, have been as ; 
follows, according to the statement of 
Messrs. Geo. Holt & Co., cotton, brokers at 
Liverpool: 


1816.. 

...93,000,000 lbs. 

1838.... 

.501,000,000 lbs. 

1820.. 

.. 143,000,000 

1839.... 

. 368,000,000 

1825.. 

. .222,000,000 

1840.... 

.563,000,000 

1830.. 

. ,261,000,000 

1845. .. 

721,979,953 

1835.. 

..361,000,000 

1850~’51. 

.800,000,000 

1837.. 

. .408,000,000 




The best portion of the cotton imported 
into England comes from the United States ; 
the balance from Brazil, Turkey, Egypt, and ! 
the British East and West India possessions. 1 
England,takes the lead of all other nations 
in manufactures, particularly ol cotton. It 
is estimated that the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in this manufacture in Great Britain 
is not far from 2,000,000. Estimating the 
state of the.cotton manufacture by the num¬ 
ber of spindles employed, it stands nearly as 
follows, at the present tiine, in the various 
manufacturing countries of the world: 

Great Britain.17,500,000 spindles 

France.4,300,000 “ 

United States.2,500,000 ' “ 

Germany.-.815,000 “ 

Russia.700,000 ** 

Switzerland.r. 650,000 “ 

Belgium .420,000 “ 

Spain...300,000 “ I 

Italy.300,000 “ 


Manchester, or rather Lancashire, is the 
grand seat of the English cotton manufac¬ 
ture ; amd next to it Cheshire, Nottingham¬ 
shire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Cumberland, are its principal seats. Glas¬ 
gow and its vicinity is the seat of the ruanu- 
ture in Scotland ; and Belfast in Ireland, 
where it is said to be on the decline. 

The value of the cotton manufacture of 
Great Britain is greater, estimating from the 
last table of spindles of above, than that of 
all the lest of the world besides. It is diffi¬ 
cult to give an accurate estimate of the an¬ 
nual total value of the cotton manufacture 
of Great Britain. Mr. McCulloch, in his 
Commercial Dictionary, estimates it at about 
£34,000,000, or $164,560,000. This esti¬ 
mate is considered by Mr. Baines, in his 
elaborate work on the Cotton Manufacture, 
as too small. 0 

It would btB a pleasant task to trace the 
history of cotton manufactures in France, 
Germany, Holland, Russia, and other coum- 
tries of Europe; but as that would extend 
this paper much beyond the limits we de¬ 
signed for it, we shall conclude with a brief 
history of the manufacture of cotton in the 
United .States. 

The first cotton-mill of the United States 
was erected in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, by 
the late Mr. Samuel Slater, a native of Hel¬ 
per, Derbyshire, England, in 1790. The 
machinery was that of ;the Arkwright 
patent. There is evidence that Hargreave’s 
jennies were in use in this country previous 
to 1790, but by whom, and when introduced, 
is not known. They were worked princi¬ 
pally by Scotch and Irish weavers, who pro¬ 
duced mixed goods of linen and cotton. 
Great Britain, at that time, used every 
means to prevent the introduction of her 
spinning machinery into other countries. 
Her law expressly forbade its exportation; 
and every attempt to import the machinery 
into America had failed. The Hoh. Tench 
Goxe, of Philadelphia, entered into a bond 
with a person, who engaged to send him, 
from London, complete brass models of Ark¬ 
wright’s patents. The machinery was com¬ 
pleted and packed, but was detected by the 
examining officer, and forfeited, according to 
the existing laws of Great Britain. No way 
remained to obtain the benefit of the British 
inventions but to manufacture them on our 
own soil. For this purpose, Mr. Slater 
came to America. He had been a pupil of 
Arkwright, and was perfectly familiar with 
all his patents. He brought v\ ith him neither 
patterns nor memoranda tc assist him in his 
work, but depended entirely on his memory, 
a thing that the statutes of Great Britain 
could not reach. The King of England had 
frequently made proclamations against any 
tradesman leaving the kingdom, and had 
called on his officers for their most vigilant 
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Watch against it ;* but the professions of 
men leaving the kingdom could not be al¬ 
ways detected. 

Some of the first yarn made by Mr. Slater, 
in America, and some of the first cotton 
' cloth made from it, was sent to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the 15th of October, 
1791 ; and it is probably in existence 1 now. 
It is stated! that Mr. Clay had some of the 
first yam in his possession, in 1836. It was 
as line as number 40, 

Mr. Slater was induced to leave his em¬ 
ployment under Arkwright, in England, to 
come to America, by seeing a premium 
offered by the Pennsylvania Society for a 
certain machine to spin cotton. 

Mr. Slater labored under the greatest dis¬ 
advantages for the want of suitable materials, 
and mechanics of sufficient ingenuity to as¬ 
sist him. The history of his first labors is 
deeply interesting, for the details of which 
we must refer the reader to his biographer. 
His first machine was vriiat is called a 
water-frame, of only twenty-four spindles. 
Such was the humble origin of cotton manu¬ 
facturing in America. From that first ma¬ 
chine the advancement of the cotton manu¬ 
facture has been truly astonishing. It has 
caused hundreds of populous villages, towns, 
and even cities, to spring up, as if by magic, 
where only a few years ago nothing was 
seen but a barren wildernessT 

The rapid growth of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture in this country, is unparalleled in the 
i'»story of industry. .. The second cotton-mill 
in America was erected in 1795, at the same 
place as the first. No more were built until 


* Life of Samuel Slater, by U. S. White, p. 88. 

t Mem. p. 89. 

t Astonishing as has been the increase of the va¬ 
riousmanufacturing towns and villages in the United 
States, Lowell, in Massachusetts, surpasses every¬ 
thing of the kind that, has been witnessed within the 
memory of man. In 1819 Ls site was- a wilderness, 
whither sportsmen went to shoot game. The entire 
population of the territory around it did not exceed., 
209 souls. It was a poor, barp&n district, with but 
a few houses on the spot where the city now stands ; 
and the inhabitants supported themselves principally 
by fishing in the Concord and Merrimack rivers, at 
the junction of which Lowell is situated, A com¬ 
pany of wealthy men in Boston, seeing the vgjuable 
water privileges of the spot, purchased it for manu- 
, faeturing purposes. The first cottoi. mill was erected 
there inT822 and in 18,10, the population of the 
place had increased to 0,477 persons. In 1840, the 
population had become 20,796 ; and the value of pro¬ 
perty there was $12,400,600. In 1844, the nopula- j 
lion was 25,000. It is now 35,000. Thus, what only 
thirty years ago was a wild pasture ground, lias be¬ 
come a large and flourishing city ; a proof of what i 
water-power, seconded by capital and enterprise, 
can do for a place. Lowell is a splendid example of 
an American manufacturing city, and excites the 
attention, and. in some measure, the jealousy, say# 
McCulloch, of Manchester and Glasgow. We need 
no better proof what manufactures can accomplish 
than the history of Lowell. The Lowell cotton- 
mills, owned ,by twelve manufacturing companies, 
extend in a continuous line of about a mile, from the 
Merrimack to the Pawtucket Falls. 
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1803, when a third was ejected in Massachu¬ 
setts, followed by a fourth, in 1804. During 
the thryp following years ten more mills 
were erected in Rhode Island, and one in 
Connecticut, making in all fifteen miles, with 
8,000 spindles, producing 300,000 pounds 
of yarn annually. By a report" made to the 
government in 1810, it appears that eighty- 
seven additional mills had been erected by 
the end of 180% of which sixty-two were 
then in operation by horse and water-power, 
running 31,000 spindles. The cotton manu¬ 
facture continued to spread, and received a 
considerable impulse from the war of 1812. 
In that year there were in Rhode Island 
thirty-three cotton factories, with 30,663 
spindles. In Massachusetts there were 
twenty-mills, with 17,371 spindles. 

A report made to Congress, in 1816, gives 
the following statement of the consumption 
I of cotton by our mills, showing how rapidly 
1 the cotton manufacture had advanced. The 
consumption of cotton was, in 

! 1800. 500 bales. 

1805..... . 1,000 “ 

1810.10,000 “ 

i 1815. 90,000 “ 

The following statement is also officially 
made in the same report, showing the state 
of the cotton manufacture at that time : 

Capital employed in 1816....$40,000,(300 

Males employed over 17 years old. 10,000 ,» 

Women and female children...... 66,000 

Boys under 17 years. 24,000 

Cotton cloth manufactured. 81,000,000 yards 

Cost of same.... $24,000,000 

Raw cotton, 90,000 bales, or. 27,000,000 lbs. 

The subject of protection was then exten¬ 
sively agitated. The importations of cotton 
goods, in 1815, and 1816, were immense, 
and created great alarm among manufactur¬ 
ers. The amount of importations of those 
two years was about $ 180,000,000. During 
the years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, great 
distress prevailed among the manufacturers, 
but Congress was not disposed to grant their 
petitions in full. 

Tariff laws were passed in 1824, 1828, and 
1832, in each of which the duty upon foreign 
cotton goods, imported, was 25 per cent, ad 
valorem. These duties, though they did not 
prevent our markets from being glutted with 
foreign goods, caused our manufactures to 
gradually increase. 

In 1820, the first cotton mil! in Pennsyl¬ 
vania was erected at Manayunk, by Captain 
John Towers. There were then only two 
small cottages,on the spot. It now contains 
500 dwellings, 5 churches, 15 stores, and 
about 30 mills. 

Amongst the numerous towns that have 
sprung into existence, owing to the influence 
of manufactures, may be mentioned—Wal¬ 
tham, Paterson, Ware, Fall River, Taunton, 
Pawtucket, Lawrence, Adams, Newmarket, 
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Mutteawan, Norristown, Pa., and Gloucester, 
N.J. 

In 1840, there were in the United States 
\ about 1025 cotton mills, with about 2,112,000 
spindles. These mills were distributedas fol¬ 
lows : 


In Massachusetts.. 310 

New-Hampshire... 70 

Vermont . 30 

Rhode Island. 130 

Connecticut............. .120 

New-York. .120 

Pennsylvania. 80 

New-Jersey. 55 

Delaware. 17 

Maryland. 30 

Ohio.10 

Virginia. 10 

Kentucky. 10 


Many of these were small establishments, 
with not more than 1000 spindles : there 
were, also, at that time, numerous small fac¬ 
tories in the Western and Southern States, 
not included in the above statement. In 
1840, the 

Cotton <i$ed annually in our mills 

was . /.. 106,000,000 lbs 

Capital invested, was... ... $80,000,000 

Annual value of cotton manufacture. ..60,000,000 

In the same year there were in operation, 
in the New-England states, 1,590,140, cot¬ 
ton spindles. The whole number of spindles 
in the United States, in 1850, was 2,500,000, 
showing an increase oi 20 per cent, in the 
last ten years. 

Of the present actual condition of the 
cotton manufacture in this country, we can¬ 
not speak with entire certainty, until the 
returns of the census for 1850 are published. 
We are deficient in details, but for the 
figures given above, derived chiefly from a 
work on American cotton manufactures, by 
Robt. H. Baird, 1851, we can speak with 
confidence. 

Of the 2,500,000 cotton spindles now in 
the United States, 150,000 are in the South¬ 
ern states, and 100.000 in the Western. 
A committee of the Manufacturers’ Conven¬ 
tion, held last year at Richrpond, Va?statcd, 
in their report, that there were 20 companies 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton in that 
state, with an aggregate capital of $1,800,- 
000. These companies run, when in full 
operation, 54,000 spindles, producing no 
yarn, however, finer than No. 20. For some 
time past, these Virginia mills have had in 
full operation 22,000 spindles, at a reduction 
of 25 per cent, on the wages ; 7,000 spindles 
three-fourths of the time, amjl 8,000 one- 
thirc). of the time/ The remainder of the 
factories are entirely, or partially, stopped.* 
In Maryland, affairs are not much better than 
in Virginia. “ Out of 28 mills in that state,” 
says Mr. Baird, “ only two are constantly^ 
employed ; 18 work a part of the time, and 
eight are entirely idle. The total average pro- 

* Baird’s Cotton Spinner, p. 25. 


duct is less than half the capacity of the 
mills. In Rhode Island, too, we learn 
from a writer in the Scientific American, 
for Dec. 7,- 1850, some 70, out of the 
130 cotton mills in that state, have stopped. 

These suspensions and depressions of omr 
cotton manufacturing operations are un¬ 
doubtedly attributable to the following causes 
combined : 

1 . Our present low tariff. c 

2 . The high price of cotton ; and 

3. Our manufacturing too many coarse 
goods. Which of these causes is the most 
potent we leavo our readers to decide. The 
first we cannot discuss without being drawn 
inte the field of politics. The second affects 
manufacturers by turning capital into other 
channels ; and the third by overstocking the 
markets with coarse goods, and leaving our 
citizens dependent on other countries for 
fine ones. If we could keep the fine goods 
of other countries out of our markets, we 
must manufacture that description of goods 
at home. Nothing but an absolute prohibi¬ 
tion ef the fine cotton fabrics of other coun¬ 
tries would keep them out of our markets, if 
we did not manufacture them ourselves. If 
our manufacturers do not supply the demand 
for fine fabric*, they must and will come 
from abroad. The real truth of the matter 
is : England 'manufactures large quantities 
of coarse cottons, and our manufacturers 
make scarcely anything else but coarse ; and 
the consequence is, that the present supply 
of coarse fabrics is greater than the demand 
—the markets are glutted. Mills, then, are 
obliged to stop We consider this the chief 
cause of the failures. The other causes men¬ 
tioned have their weight. 

The process of calico printing by ma¬ 
chinery is the last invention, and the crown¬ 
ing one, in the manufacture of cotton. 
Before the introduction of calico printing, 
the cotton manufacture in the United Stales 
was considered to be too precarious to justify 
one in an attempt to manufacture the finer fa¬ 
brics ; but the introduction of calico printing 
has placed our cotton manufactures on a per¬ 
manent basis. Our consumption of domestic 
calicoes is immense, and all our coarser cot¬ 
ton fabrics have the preference in the markets 
of South America, China, Siam, the East In¬ 
dies, and elswhere. on account of their being 
superior in durability to those of France 
and England. 

The comparative idleness of our cotton 
factories is to be deplored; but the general 
government cannot justly be charged with 
the present state of things, and it is at least 
questionable whether the evils complained of 
fCan be removed by legislation. To succeed, 
it is e>.dent that our cotton factories must 
manufacture those fabrics most in demand. 
If, after glutting the markets with coarse 
fabrics, they still continue to manufacture 
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them, they must expect to fail, and no legis¬ 
lation could help them. Undoubtedly a 
higher tariff would help them some, but it 
would not obviate the necessity of manufac¬ 
turers adapting their fabrics to the demand 
and supply of the various markets. 

Our cotton manufacturers are at present 
much affected by the importations of foreign 
cottons. The value of cotton goods imported 
into this country, after deducting the amount 
re-exported, was, in 

1844......... $13,286,830 1848..$17,205,417 

1845 ..13,860,729 1849.15,182,518 

1840.. ;... .12,857,422 1850.. ....19,685(986 


declined to 15 cents in 1324, and in 1825 
rose to 21 cents. It then declined to 9 1-2 
cents in 1827, and was not over 10 1-4 until 
1333, when it became 11 ; 1834, 13 ; and in 
1835, 16 1-2. 

The United States export more raw cotton 
than all the rest of the world. For the last 
five years our exports have been a#follows: 


1846 . $42,787,341 

1847 .53,415,848 

1848.. . 61,898,294 

1849.. . 66,596,887 

1850.. . 71,984,816 

1851.. .........112,000,000 


During the year 1850, the value of the 
cotton goods exported from this country was 
84,734,424. , 

It is a curious fact in the history of the 
agricultural‘products of the earth, that cot¬ 
ton, which now yields to this country a 
profit of from 30 to 840,000,000 annually, 
was only a worthless plant only sixty-six 
years ago. Mr. T. Ooxe, a writer in Rees’ 
Encyclopaedia, r says, that in 1786 cotton was 
only seen growing in gardens in this coun¬ 
try. Cotton crops and cotton planters, at 
that time, were quite unknown. Not a 
single bale of cotton was exported from this 
country before 1787, that is, of this country’s 
growth. .We find in Sniither’a History of 
Liverpool, pages 129, 153, an account of 
tile first exportations of cotton from this 
country, as follows: 

1770 .3 bales from New-York. 

“ ......4 bags “ Virginia. 

“ ..—3 barrels from North Carolina. 

1784.8 bales “ “America.’' 

1785......5 “ “ “ 

178G.6 “ c “ 


All of this cotton was from the Spanish 
Main, or the ’West Indies. The eight bales 
marked “ America,” on arriving in England, 
were seized, it being presumed that so large 
a quantity of cotton could not come from 
America. It woqjd seem that as late as 
1794, Mr. Jay, when making the treaty with 
England at that time, was not aware that, 
any cotton was exported from the United 
States.* The first exporUof our own cotton, 
according to McCulloch, was in 1790. It 
was in small packages, called “ pockets.” 

The prices of cotton at first, were, very 
high. In England, in 1789, it was 22 pence 
per pound, din America it was as follows : 


1790.. 14% cents, 

1791.. 26 “ 

1792.29 “ 

1793.. .32 “ 

1794.. .33 “ 

1795.. 36 % “ 


1790. .301$ 

1797.. 34 

1798.. 39 “ 

1799. .44 “ 

1800.. 28 “ 

,1801..44 


1802.. 19 cents 

1803.. 19 “ 

1804 .20 “ 

1805.23 “ 

1806.. 22 “ 
1807..21 % “ 


From 1807 cotton declined until 1814, 
when it was 15 cents; 1815, 21; 1816, 
29 1-2 ; 1817, 26 1-2 , 1818, 34. It then 


* Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, Docu¬ 
ment No. 146, y. 33. 


Europe paid the United States, in 1851, 
the enormous sum of $112,000,000, besides 
what she paid to other cotton-growing na¬ 
tions. Our home consumption is, at present, 
539,000 bales ; that of England, 1,472,000; 
that of France, 363,000. All the rest of 
Europe together consume about as much as 
France. England, therefore, uses up more 
than one-half of all the cotton raised on the 
earth ; but all the people of Great Britain 
and her dependencies do not use as rnariy 
manufactured cotton goods as the people of 
the United States. Our home consumption 
exceeds that of all Europe. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. —Historical Sketch 
| op the Rise and Progress op the Cotton 
| Manufactories of the United States.— 
As early as the year 1787, a society yyas 
formed in Philadelphia, under the name of 
the “ Pennsylvania Society for the Encour¬ 
agement of Manufactures and tlip Useful 
Arts,” which made some progress in the 
manufacturing of various kinds of goods, 
such as jeans, corduroys, fustians, plain and 
flowered cottons, flax linens, tow linens, &c. 
But the machinery employed in this manu¬ 
facture seems to have been of the very rudest 
kind. A short time before the formation cf 
this society, an attempt to spin cotton yhrn 
by machinery had been made at Bridgewater 
and Beverly, in the state of Massachusetts. 
Two mechanics from Scotland, Alexander 
and Robert Barr, brothers, were employed 
by a Mr. Orr, of TEast Bridgewater, to make 
carding, spinning, and roving machines, 
which they completed ; and pn the 16th of 
November, 1786, the General Court, of Massa>’ 
chusetts made them a grant of £200, lawful 
money, for their encouragement, and after¬ 
ward added to the bounty, by giving them 
six tickets in the state land lottery, in which 
there were no blanks. 

In March, 1787, Thomas Somers, an .Eng¬ 
lish midshipman, constructed a machine, or 
model, under the direction of Mr. Orr ; and, 
by a resolution of the General Court, £20 
were placed in the hands of the latter, to 
encourage him in the enterprise. 
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The above remained in the possession of 
Mr. Orr for the inspection of all disposed to 
see them, and he was requested by the Gene¬ 
ral Court, to exhibit and give all information 
or explanation regarding them. It is be¬ 
lieved that the above were the first machines 
made in the United States for the manufac¬ 
ture of cotton. 

The Beverly Company commenced opera¬ 
tions in 1787, and are supposed to be the 
first company that made any progress in the 
manufacture of cotton goods (that at Bridge- 
water had been on a very limited scale); yet 
the difficulties under which they IaborecW- 
the extraordinary loss of materials in the 
instruction of their servants and workmen— 
the high prices of machines unknown to 
their mechanics, and both intricate and diffi¬ 
cult in their construction, together with 
other incidents which usually attend a new 
business—were such that the company were 
put to the necessity pf applying to the state 
legislature for assistance, to save them from 
being compelled to abandon the enterprise 
.altogether. 

In their petition to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts, pre¬ 
sented June 2d, 1790, only three years after 
they had commenced operations, they state : 
“ That their expenditure had already 
amounted to nearly £4,000, whilst the value 
of their remaining stock was not equal to 
£2,000, and a further very considerable ad¬ 
vance was absolutely necessary to obtain 
that degree of perfection in the manufacture, 
which alone could^ensure success.” 

Accordingly a grant of £1,000 was pre¬ 
sented to them, to be appropriated in such a 
way as would effectually promote the manu¬ 
facturing of cotton piece goods in the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The petition above referred to, ami other 
collateral facts, sufficiently prove than cotton 
spinning in this country, further that the 
hand card ana one thread wheel, was carried 
through its first struggles by the Beverly 
Company in Massachusetts. Arid from this 
state the manufacture was carried to Rhode 
Island—though it mhst be acknowledged 
that both states were indebted to foreign 
emigrants for instruction and assistance in 
spinning and weaving, as well as in prepar¬ 
ing the cotton. 

Cotton spinning commenced in Rhode 
Island in 1788, in which year Daniel An¬ 
thony, A ndrew Dexter, and Lewis Peck, all 
of Providence, entered into an agreement to 
make what was then called “ Home Spun 
doth.” Tire idea at first was to make jeans 
of linen warp spun by hand; but hearing 
that Mr. Orr, of Bridgewater, and the Bever¬ 
ly Company, had imported some models or 
draughts, of machinery from England, they 
sent thither and obtained drawings of them, 
according to which they constructed machin- 
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ery of their own. , The first they made waa 
a carding machine, which was something 
similar to thosJ now used for carding wool, 
the cotton being taken off the machine in 
rolls, and afterward roped by hand. The 
next was a spinning frame, something simi¬ 
lar to the water frame, or rather the common 
jenny, but a very imperfect machine. It 
consisted of eight heads of four spindles 
each, being thirty-two spindles in all, and 
was wrought by means of a crank turned'by 
the ha^d; this, after being tried for some 
time in Providence, was taken to Pawtucket 
and attached to a wheel propelled by water : 
the work of turning the machine was too 
laborious to be done by the hand, and the 
machine itself was too imperfect tube turned 
by water. Soon after, these machines were 
sold to Moses Browof Providence ; but as 
all the carding arid roving was done by hand, 
it was very; imperfect, and but very little 
could be done in this way. Such were the 
rude machines used for spinning cotton pre¬ 
vious to 1790 ; and the wonder is, not that 
the manufacturers failed in their undertak¬ 
ings, but rather that they were, able to per¬ 
severe. And we can now perceive thatfrom 
these small beginnings, the present bright¬ 
ened prospects received their foundation. ^ 
Previous to 1790, the common jenny and 
stock card had been in operation in various 
parts of the United States ; and mixed goods 
of linen and cotton were woven, principally 
by Scotch and Irish weavers. .Mr. Moses 
Brown, of Providence, had several jennies 
employed in 1789, and same weavers at work 
on linen warps. The jennies -were used for 
making weft, and operated by hand in the 
cellars of dwelling-houses. During 1790, 
Almy and Brown, of, Providence, manufac¬ 
tured 320 pieces, containing 7823 yards, of 
various kinds of goods. "There were also 
several other companies and individuals in 
different parts of the Union, who manufac¬ 
tured goods from linen warps and cotton 
weft. But, notwithstanding these most 
laudable and persevering efforts, every at¬ 
tempt failed of success, and they saw their 
hopes and prospects 'entirely prostrated. 
There was no deficiency of enterprise or ex¬ 
ertion ; no want of funds, or of men ready 
and willing to engage in the business ; and 
no lack of patronage from the government, 
they having learned from the privations to 
which the country was subjected during the 
Revolutionary War, the absolute necessity 
of promoting and encouraging domestic ma¬ 
nufactures. The great cause of these fail¬ 
ures is to be found in the fact, that during all 
these incipient struggles to establish the 
cotton manufac urc in America, (Leal Brit¬ 
ain had in full operation a series of superior 
machinery, which the manufacturers in this 
Country had in vain endeavored to obtain, 

It is to be remembered that Sir Richard Ark- 
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wright took his first patent lor ail entirely j 
new method of spinning cotton yarn for 
warps in 1769, at which period his first mill 
was put in operation in Nottingham, in 
England; add his second mill, which was 
much larger, was erected at Cromford, Der-1 
byshire, in 1771. After which his mode of 
spinning by water-frames extended rapidly 
all over the kingdom; so that during the 
period when the most persevering exertions 
were being made., by various enterprising ih- 
dividuals, in different parts of the United 
States, to improve and perfect this most im¬ 
portant manufacture, England was enjoying 
all the benefit of Arlcwright’c patents, by 
means of Which cotton yarn was produced at j 
much less expense, and of a superior quality 
to any that had ever been made machinery 
before that period; and at the sgme, the 
British government were using every means 
in their power to prevent models or drawings 
of these machines from being carried out of the 
country. Every effort to erect or import this, 
machinery into the United States had hither- j 
to proved abortive. Much interest had been 
excited in Philadelphia, New-York, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, but they found it 
impossible to compete with the superior ma¬ 
chinery of England. The difficulties under 
which these incipient measures, towards the 
establishment of the business, were pursued, 
can hardly be conceived at the present day, 
even by a practical machinest or manufactu¬ 
rer. Besides the difficulties experienced in 
consequence of imperfect machinery, the 
period at which the business commenced in 
this country was also most unfavorable, as 
from the peculiar state of the manufacture 
in England at that time, and other causes, 
many in that country became bankrupts, 
their goods were sold at auction and shipped 
to the United States in large quantities, 
r where they were again sold at reduced 
prices. Agents were also sent from England 
to the various manufacturing toWns with 
goods, winch were sold at low prices and 
long credit given, extending in .some in¬ 
stances to eighteen months. It is likewise 
said, that British manufacturers formed 
themselves into societies, for the purpose of 
sending goods to this country, to be sold on 
commission, when they could not be disposed 
of to advantage at home. 

Such was the state of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture in the United States in 1790. Every 
endeavor to introduce a proper system of 
spinning had been fruitless ; and nothing but 
the introduction of the water-frame spinning, 
which had superseded the jennies in Eng¬ 
land, could have laid a foundation for the 
successful prosecution of the business in 
America ; and that was happily accomplish¬ 
ed by one who was personally and practi¬ 
cally acquainted with the business in all its 
details. The individual, here referred to, was 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 

i Mr. Samuel Slater, who ha<? justly been 
! called the Father of the Cotton Manc- 

I FACTORE OF AmERXCA. 

Mr. Slater was born in the town of Bel- 
rper, Derbyshire, England, on 9th June, 

I 1768 ; and when about fourteen yearsof age, 

1 he was bound an apprentice at Milford, near 
Belper, to Jedediah Strutt, Esq. (the inventor 
of the Derby ribbed stocking frame, and for 
several years a partner with Sir Richard 
Arkwright in the cotton spinning business). 
At that time Mr. Strutt was erecting a J&fge 
factory at Milford, where Slater continued to 
serve him for some time in the capacity of 
clerk, but during the last four or five years 
! of his apprenticeship, his time was solely 
devoted to the factory, as general overseer, 
both as respected the making of the machin¬ 
ery and in the manufacturing department. 
After having completed the full term of his 
engagement, viz., six and a-halfi years, he 
continued for some time longef with Mr. 
Strutt, for the purpose of superintending 
some new works that were then erecting; 
his design in doing so was to perfect 1 his 
knowledge of the business in every depart¬ 
ment, as previous to this time his thoughts 
had been directed to America, by various ru¬ 
mors which had reached Derbyshire, of the 
anxiety of the governments of the different 
states in that country to introduce and en¬ 
courage manufactures. A newspaper ac¬ 
count of a liberal bounty of £100 having beea 
granted to a person who succeeded in con¬ 
structing a very imperfect carding machine 
for making rolls for jennies, and the know¬ 
ledge that a society to promote manufactures 
had been authorized by the same'iegisiature, 
finally determined him to try his fortune in 
the western hemisphere. 

Mr. Slater had a perfect knowledge of the 
Arkwright mode of spinning ; and from the 
confidential situation he occupied under Mr. 
Strutt, few enjoyed the same opportunities 
of acquiring a complete knowledge of all the 
minutiaj of the business ; and being a person 
of retentive memory, close observation, and 
attentive to his engagements, it can easily be 
supposed that he must have been eminently 
qualified to introduce the cotton manufacture 
into America upon the same unproved scale 
in which it was then in operation in Eng¬ 
land, especially as his mind had been for 
some time directed to that object. For, 
having or.ee determined to leave his native 
country, and give to the land of his adoption 
all the benefit of his practical knowledge and 
enlarged experience, there is every reason to 
suppose that he would embrace every op¬ 
portunity of preparing himself for the great 
object he had in view. He knew that it was 
impossible to take any patterns or drawings 
along with him, as the government restric¬ 
tions wore very severe, and the custom-house 
officers scrupulously searched every passen- 
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ger for America. It was therefore necessary 
that he should be fully qualified to superin¬ 
tend the building and arrangement of the 
mills, the construction of the machinery, and 
to direct the details of the manufacture, 
without the aid of a single individual *, as the 
whole business was new to the people of this 
country, he could not expect any one to as¬ 
sist him except by his own directions. He, 
accordingly, stopped with Mr. Strutt until he 
considered himself qualified to engage in this 
important enterprise. 

He embarked at London for New-York, on 
the 13th of September, 1789, and landed at 
the latter on the 1.7th November, after a pas¬ 
sage of sixty-six days. He was immediately 
after his arrival introduced to the New-York 
Manufacturing company; but finding that 
the state of their works did not suit his 
views, he left that place in the January fol¬ 
lowing for Providence, Rhode Island, and 
there made arrangements with Messrs. Almy 
& Brown, to commence preparations for 
spinning cotton entirely upon his own plan ; 
on the 18th of the same month, the venera¬ 
ble Moses Brown took him out to Pawtucket, 
where he commenced making the machinery, 
principally with his own hands ; and on the 
20th December, 1790, he started three cards, 
drawing and roving, together w'th seventy- 
two spindles entirely upon the Arkwright 
principle, being the first of the kind ever 
operated in this country. These were work¬ 
ed by the water-wheel of an old fulling mill 
in a clothier's building, in which place they 
continued spinning about twenty months ; at 
the expiration of which time, several thou¬ 
sand pounds of yam were on hand, notwith¬ 
standing every exertion had been used to 
weave it up and sell it. 

Early in 1793, Almy, Brown and Slater 
built a small mill in the village of Pawtucket 
—known to this day by the name of the Old 
Factory—in which they put in operation 
seventy-two spindles, with the necessary 
preparations, and to these they gradually and 
slowly added more and more as the prospects 
became more encouraging. After a short 
time, besides building another factory, they 
considerably enlarged the first. 

Such then were the circumstances under 
which the Arkwright mode of spinning was 
introduced into this country, and such was the 
individual to whom belongs the entire merit of 
its introduction. Previous to 1790, the year 
in which Mr. Slater arrived at Providence, 
and which is justly denominated the era of 
the American cotton manufacture, there had 
been introduced at various places, partieu- 
b rly at New-York, Providence and Massa¬ 
chusetts, jennies, billies and cards, for spin¬ 
ning cotton weft, to be woven into velverets, 
jeans, fustians, &c., with linen warp; but 
fhe history of those times show the imper¬ 
fection of the abovenamed machines to have 


been such, as to preclude the manufacture 
of cotton cloth, or cotton yarn for warps— 
that they were defective in their operations 
—deficient and expensive in their application 
-^-and that under such difficulties and per¬ 
plexities, it was entirely beyond the power 
of American manufacturers to compete with 
foreign goods introduced by British agents 
and American merchants, even though as¬ 
sisted by legislative aid, as was done at 
Beverly. 

The citizens of Massachusetts, perplexed 
and involved in their incipient and imperfect 
attempts to manufacture cotton goods, and 
fully aware of the importance of introducing 
a better system of machinery, which they 
knew to be in successful operation in 
Great Britain, exerted themselves to obtain 
a model of the Arkwright patent spinning 
frame ; but finding no person able to con¬ 
struct that series of machinery, and unable 
to obtain one from England, in consequence 
of the severe penalties imposed by the 
government on the exportation of ma¬ 
chinery, they ' ntireiy failed in their efforts. 
In this gloomy period of the American 
manufacture, Mr. Samuel Slater, as already 
stated, then in the employ of Strutt and 
Arkwright, having seen a premium offered 
by the Pennsylvania Society for a certain 
machine to spin cotton, was induced to 
leave the land of his fathers, where he had 
every prospect of succeeding in business, 
and embark for America. After his arrival, 
being informed that Moses Brown, of Provi¬ 
dence, had made some attempts at water 
spinning, he repaired thither ; but on seeing 
Brown’s machinery, he pronounced it 
entirely worthless, and advised him to lay it 
aside. At this period, without the aid of a 
single individual skilled in making ma¬ 
chinery, Mr. Slater constructed the whole 
series of spinning machines upon the Ark¬ 
wright principle, and put them in operation 
so perfectly, as U supply all the establish¬ 
ments with cotton warp superior tu linen ; 
and in fourteen months, Mr. Brown in¬ 
formed the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
machinery and mills could be erected in one 
year, to supply the whole United States with 
yarn, and thus render its importation un¬ 
necessary. Such is the amount of evidence 
regarding the introduction of the Arkwright 
machinery into the United States; and if 
the manufacturing establishments are in 
reality a blessing, as has been well observed, 
the name of Siater must be ever held in 
grateful remembrance by the American 
people. 

Mr. Slater labored under every disadvan¬ 
tage, in the construction of his machinery; 
for although he had perfect confidence in 
his own remembrance of ( very part and 
pattern, and in his ability to perfect the 
work according to his agreement, yet lie 
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found it difficult to get mechanics who could 
make anything Uke his models. But. per¬ 
haps, one of his greatest difficulties was to 
get card sheets made to suit his machines, 
as the card-makers in this country were 
entirely unacquainted with the operations 
of his machinery ; indeed, the first carding 
machine he put in operation, had almost 
turned out an entire failure, in consequence 
of the defective manner in which the card 
teeth were set. But he persevered until he 
overcame this, as well as all his other 
difficulties ; and his case furnishes one other 
bright example of the never-failing success 
which always attends patience and perse¬ 
verance in the pursuit of any laudable 
object. 

In 1798, Mr. Slater entered into partner¬ 
ship with Oziel Wilkinson, Timothy Green, 
and William Wilkinson ; the two latter, as 
well as himself, having married daughters of 
Oziel Wilkinson. He built his second mill 
on the east side of Pawtucket River; the 
firm was Samuel Slater & Co., as he owned 
one-naif of the stock. A short time after¬ 
wards the hands in the mill revolted, or 
struck for higher wages; five or six of them 
went to Cumberland, and erected a small 
mill, owned by Elisha Waters and others : 
from these men and their connections, 
several factories were commenced in various 
parts of the country, and, in fact, most of the 
establishments erected from 1790 to 1809, 
were built by men who had, directly or 
indirectly, drawn the knowledge of the busi¬ 
ness from Pawtucket, the cradle of the 
American Cotton Manufacture. Some of 
his servants stole his patterns and models, 
ami by that means his improvements were 
soon extended over the country ; so that 
the business has, from that to the present 
time, been rapidly extending over the 
United States. 

Mr. Slater’s business was so prosperous, 
that about the year 1806, he invited his 
brother, Mr. John Slater, to come to this j 
country, who, in all probability, brought! 
with him a knowledge of all the most recent i 
improvements made by the English spin¬ 
ners. The now flourishing village ofSlaters- 
ville in Smithfield, was then projected, in 
which John Slater embarked as a partner, 
and in June of the same year, removed to 
Smithfield as superintendent of the concern. 
In the spring of 1807, the works were suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for spinning; and up to 
the present time, they have been under the 
management of that gentleman in an un¬ 
interrupted state of improvement. This 
fine estate was owned in equal shares by 
four partners, but now wholly belongs to 
John Slater and the heirs of his brother. 

Cotton spinning, according to the pre¬ 
ceding statements, commenced in the then 
obscure village of Pawtucket, in 1790, at 


which time only seventy-two spindles were 
put in operation. Since that time, the 
rapid extension of the business in this 
coumry has been equaled only by that of 
Great Britain. According to the report of a 
comm? tee, appointed by Congress in 1832, 
to inquire into the progress of spinning and 
of the manufacture of cotton goods, 

The number of mills in twelve states 



. 195 

Spindles in do... 

.1,246.503 

Loon ir do. 

...33,506 

Males "inpio, .:?■ )v 

> mar.ufac- 

ture . 


Females do....... 

.38,927 

Total employed. 

.! 1" 57,466 


Previous to 1815, the whole weaving in. 
the United States was done by hand looms, 
in many of which considerable improve¬ 
ments had been made, and great quantities 
of cloth were manufactured for home con¬ 
sumption. About 1814, a Mr. Gilmour 
landed in Boston from Glasgow, with pat¬ 
terns of the power loom and dressing 
machine, whom Mr. John Slater invited to 
Smithfield, and made known to him his 
wishes to construct these important ma- 
| chines ; but not being able to prevail on the 
whole of the partners to engage 0 in the 
business, Mr. Gilmour remained some time 
in Smithfield, employed as a mechanic, 
where he introduced the hydrostatic press, 
which proved to be of great advantage in 
pressing cloth, &c. 

j Judge Lyman, of Providence, had been 
endeavoring to construct a power loom, but 
'he failed in the attempt. On hearing of 
Mr. Gilmour, he, with some other gentle¬ 
men, entered into a contract with him, to 
build a power loom and dressing machine,, 
from the patterns he had brought from Great 
Britain, which he did to the great satisfac¬ 
tion of his patrons, from whom he received 
a compensation of $1500. These machines 
were soon after introduced into Pawtucket, 
where David Wilkinson commenced making 
them for sale. Gilmour was a man of great 
mechanical genius, but neglected to turn his 
talents and opportunities to the advantage 
of his family, and, consequently, on his 
death, they were left in poor circumstances. 

The hand looms were soon superseded by 
the others, the introduction of which greatly 
aided in extending the business in this 
country, and has enabled the American 
manufacturers to compete with Great 
Britain in South America, India, and some 
other foreign markets. 

The preceding historical sketch details 
the introduction of the cotton manufacture 
into the United States, and the names of the 
several gentlemen through whose enter¬ 
prising exertions it was first established. 
But in order to know its success, or the 
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extent to which it has arrived, it is necessary 
to give some account of the various manu¬ 
facturing districts. As the cotton factories 
of America, however, are widely scattered 
over a great extent of country, it is impos¬ 
sible here to take notice of them all. Some 
observations on a few of the principal dis¬ 
tricts is all that will be attempted. 

It has already been stated in a former part 
of this work, that Massachusetts is the prin¬ 


cipal manufacturing state in this country. 
An act was passed by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of that state, m 1S37, for 
the purpose of obtaining H Statistical in¬ 
formation in relation to certain branches of 
industry within the Commonwealth.” The 
following table is copied from the report of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, which 
he prepared from the returns of the assessors 
in the various towns and cities in the state : 


STATEMENT OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURES IN TSVELVE OF THE STATES, IN 1831. 


States 

Capital 

Number of 
spindles 

Yards of cloth 
pTirduced 
yearly 

.Founds of 
doth pro¬ 
duced 
yeurly 

Pounds of 
eotti'D con- 

Maine. 

. $765,000... 

6,500... 

.. 1,750,000... 

.. 525,000.... 

.... 588,500 

New Hampshire ...... 

. 5,300,000... 

.. 113,776... 

.. 29,060,500... 

.. 7,255,060.... 

.... 7,845,000 

Vermont.. 

. 295,500... 

.. 12,392... 

.. 2,238,400... 

.. 574,500.... 

.... 760,000 

Massachusetts. 

.12,89!,0(K>... 

.. 339,777... 

.. 79,231,000... 

. .21,301,062.... 

....24,871,981 

Rhode Island.. 

. 6,262,340... 

.. 235,753 .. 

.. 37,121,681... 

.. 9,271,481... 

....10,414,578 

Connecticut. 

. 2,825,000... 

.. 115,528... 

20,055,500... 

.. 5,612,000.... 

.... 6,777,209 

New-York. 

.. 3,669,500... 

;. 157,316... 

..21,010,920... 

.. 5,297,713.... 

.... 7,601,670 

New-Jersey. 

. 2,027,644... 

.. 62,979... 

.. 5,133,776... 

.. 1,877,418.... 

.... 5.832,204 

Pennsylvania.. 

. 3,758,500... 

.. 120,810... 

.. 21,332,467. . 

.. 4,207,192.... 

.... 7,111.174 

Delaware. 

. 384,500... 

.. 24,806.... 

.. 5,203,746.... 

.. 1,201,500.... 

.... 1,435,000 

Maryland. 

. 2,144,000... 

.. 47,222.... 

.. 7,649,000... 

.. 2,224,000.... 

.... 3,608,000 
.... l,152;OC0 

Virginia. 


9,844.... 

675,000.... 

168 000_ 

Total. 

.40,612,984.... 

...1,246,703.... 

...230,461,990... 

...59,514,926.... 

... 77,457,310 


-- preceding table shows the extent of 
the cotton manufacture of the United states 
in 1831; since that time there has been a 
considerable increase. The amount of 
capital invested in manufactures in the State 
of Massachusetts was then 12,891,090 dol¬ 
lars ; in 1836 it had increased to 14.369,719 
dollars, being nearly twelve per cent in the 
space of only five years ; but, allowing the . 
ratio of increase since 1831 to be ten per j 
cent, all over the Union, the amount of l 


capital now invested in the cotton manu¬ 
facture cannot be less than forty-five millions 
of dollars, equal to £9,375,000 sterling, 
being about a fourth part of the capital 
invested in the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain.* 

The following table contains the number 
of mills, rate of weekly wages, and the 
number of hands employed in the factories 
in 1831. 


State* 

Mills 

Looms 

employed 

Average 

of malt's 
weekly 

Females 

employed 

Average 
wages 
of females 
weekly 

Children 
under 12 
employed 

Average 

children 

Maine. 

. 8... 

.. 91... 

84... 

.. $5 50... 

.. 205... 

.. $2 33.. 

_ 

_ 

Nevv-Hampshire 

. 40.. 

.. 3,530... 

.. 875... 

.. 0 25... 

.. 4.090... 

.. 260.. 

... 60 .. 

... $2 00 


. 17.. 

.. 352... 

.. 102 .. 

.. 5 00... 

363. 




Massachusetts.. 

.256.. 

.. 8,081... 

.. 2.665... 

.. 700... 

. 10,678... 

.. 2 25 „. 



Rhode Island... 

.116.. 

.. 5,773... 

.. 1,731... 
.. 1,399... 

., 4 25... 

..3,297... 

.. 2 20.. 

... 3,472... 

... 1 50 

Connecticut. 

.. 94.. 

.. 2,609... 

.. 450... 

.. 2,477... 

.. 2 20.. 

... 439.. 

... 1 50 

New-York. 

,.112... 

.. 3,653... 

.. 1,374... 

.. 6 00... 

.. 3,652... 

.. 1 90.. 

... 484 

1 40 

New-Jersey. 

. 51... 

.. 815... 

.. 2,151... 

.. SOO... 

.. 3,070... 

.. 1 90.. 

... m 

1.1 1 40 

Pennsylvania... 

. 67... 

.. 6,301... 

.. 6,545... 

.. 6 00... 

.. 8,351... 

.. 2 00.. 



Delaware. 

.. 10... 

.. 235... 

.. 697... 

.. 5 00... 

.. 676... 

.. 200.. 

_ 

* ’ ’ _ 

Maryland. 

.. 23... 

.. 1,002.... 

.. 824... 

.. 3 87..., 

.. 1,793... 

.. 1 91 



Virginia. 

. 7... 

.. 91.... 

.. 143... 

.. 2 73.... 

275... 

.. 1 58111 

111 Z 

11 










Total... 

.801... 

..33,433.... 

..18,590.... 

.. — .... 

..38,927..., 

... — ... 

... 4,691... 

... — 


COTTON MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES— Progress of. —We 
copy from a late number of the “ Dry 
Goods Reporter,” the organ of the manufac¬ 
turing interest, published in New-York, the 
following condensed and interesting account 
of the progress of the cotton manufacture in 
the United States during the last twenty- 
three years. The reader will perceive that 
the greatest amount of increase has actually 
occurred during the existence of the present 
tariff—-thus refuting all the pretences that 


the cotton manufacturing interest is suffering 
for want of adequate protection in the shape 
of a prohibitory tariff, giving it the monopoly 
of the American market. 

Sir—1 have thought it might be interesting 
and important, both to your subscribers and 
the public generally, to bring before them, 
at the present time, the following statistical 


* This estimate was made several years ago. We 
shall hereafter give the correct estimate io date.—• 
Ed. 
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information, comprising the annual con¬ 
sumption of cotton in the United States for 
the past twenty-three years, and the exports 
of the domestic manufactured cottons for 
nearly the same period, which, at one view, 
shows the progressive increase of these ex¬ 
ports, and the far more remarkable increase 
of the annual consumption of the cotton ma¬ 
nufactured goods in the United States. And 
I propose to add such commentary as the ex¬ 
amination of these statistics has brought to 
my mind. 

I begin with the apparent annual consump¬ 
tion of cotton in bales for the years respec¬ 
tively named: 


Bales Bales 


In IS26-27 

...149,516 

In 1838-39. 

...276.018 

1827-28 

...120,593 

1839-40. 

..295,193 

1628-29 

...116.853 

1840-41. 

..297,288 

1829-30 

...126,512 

1841-42. 

..267,850 

1830-31. 

-..182,142 

1842-43. 

..325,129 

1831-32. 

...173,800 

1843-44. 

..346,744 

1832-33. 

...194,412 

1844-45. 

..388,006 

1833-34. 

...396,413 

1845-46. 

.. .422,397 

1834-35 

...216,888 

1845-47. 

.. .427,667 

1835-36. 

...236,733 

1847-48 

...531,772 

1836-37. 

.. .222,540 

1848-49. 

.. .518,039 

1837-38... .246,063 
Total of 23 

years being.... 

6,281,868 


These quantities do not include the cotton 
consumed in the cotton-growing States them¬ 
selves, which, for the year ending 1st Sep¬ 
tember, 1848, was estimated at 75,000 bales, 
and 1st September, 1849, 110,000, thus 
making the real consumption of raw cotton 
in the United States for the years ending 1st 
September, 1848, 606,772 bales, 1st Sep¬ 
tember, 1849, 628,039. 

Before proceeding to the statistics of ex¬ 
ports, let us look at some of the prominent 
facts exhibited by the foregoing table of £ n- 
nual consumption. 

In 1826-27 the consumption stated Is. .149,516 bales. I 


1827- 28 “ “ ..120,593 « 

1828- 29 “ “ ..118,853 “ 

Making..388,962 

Averaging per annum.... 129,654 “ 


In 1846-47 the consumption stated is. .427,967 bales, 

1847- 48 “ “ . .531,772 

1848- 49 “ “ ..488,039 “ 

Making.... 1,447,778 “ 

Averaging per annum_ 482,593 “ 

Being an increase of consumption, from the 
three years first named to the last named, of 
280 per cent, in 23 years—or, say the aver¬ 
age of 12 per cent, per annum. This, it 
will be understood, is exclusive of the annual 
consumption in the cotton-growing States, 
where the increase may have been even larger. 

Again: the consumption of the 

Four years, from 1826-^27 to 1829-30, was 
515,474 bales, averaging 128,869 bales. 

Five years, from 1830-31 to 1834-35, was 
963,655 bales, averaging 192,731 bales. 

Being an annual average increase of 
63,862 bales, or 49hi per cent, per annum 
for the preceding four years. 

Five years, from 1835-36 to 1839-40, was 
1,276,547 bales, averaging 255,309 bales. 

Being an increase on the previous five 
years of 62,578 bales, or 32 per cent, per 
annum. 

Five years, from 1840-41 to 1844-45, was 
1,626,017 bales, averaging 325,203 laales. 

Being an increase per annum on the pre¬ 
vious five years of 69,894 hales, or say, 27% 
per cent, per annum. 

Four years, from 1845-46 to 184&-49, -was 
1,900,176 hales, averaging 475,044 bales. 

Showing an increase per annum of 149,841 
bales, or say 46 per cent, per annum. 

In looking at the ratio of increase annually, 
by running through the whole period, we 
find this ratio to be 9 per cent, per annum on 
the consumption of the previous year, from 
.828 to 1836, and 6 per cent, per annum on 
.he consumption of the previous vear from 
1836 to 1849. 

Now, let us look at the table of domestic 
manufactures of cotton exported from the 
United States for the years respectively 
named, which includes white, printed, and 
colored goods, at the valuations of the time : 


For the 

year ending Sept. 

30 

1828, this value was. 



it it 


1829, “ . 

.. 1,259,457 


« u 


1830, “ _ 

. 1,218,183 


it it 


1833, “ . 

.. 1,126.313 


U it 


1632, “ . 

. 3,229,574 


a a 


1833, “ . 



a 


1834, “ 

. 2,085,994 


a u 


1835, “ ...... 

. 2,858,681 


u u 


1833, “ ...... 

. 2,255,734 


u a 


1837, “ . 



u a 


1838, “ . 

. 3,758,755 


u “ 


1839, “ ...... 

. 2,975,033 


it a 


1840, “ . 

. 3,549,607 


it it 


1841, “ . 


Nine months to 30th June, 


184*, “ ...... 

.. 2,970,690 

For the 

year ending Sept. 

30, 

1843, « . 

.... 3,223,550 

U 

it U 


1844, « . 

... 2.898.780 

U 

a tt 


1845, “ ...... 

... 4,327,928 

U 

a tt 


1846, “ . 


U 

it it 


1847, “ . 

. 4j082,523 

“ 

“ “ 


1848, “ . 

. 5.718,209 
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The export for the year ending 30th 
June, 1840, will be about five millions of 
dollars, requiring a consumption, therefore, 
of about 55,000 bales of cotton. The ex¬ 
ports consist very much of the heavier 
fabrics. 

If we go into the same analysis as pursued 
above in regard to the consumption of 
cotton, we shall find that the annual average 
increase runs about equal to that of cotton, 
for the years expressed. 


In 1827-28, the export given is.$1,010,232 

In 1828-29, “ .. 1,259,457 

In 1829-30, “ . 1,318,163 

Making. 3,587,872 

Averaging per annum. 1,195,957 

In 1845-46, the amount given is.. 3,545,481 

In 1846-47, “ . 4,082,523 

In 1847-48, “ . 5,718,205 

Making. 13,346,209 

Averaging per annum. . 4,448,735 


being an increase in 21 years of 272 per 
cent., or nearly 13 per cent, per annum. 
Thus, this ratio of increase is about the same 
as the ratio of the increase of the consump¬ 
tion of raw cotton. Taking, therefore, the 
average consumption of cotton and the aver¬ 
age export of domestics as a basis, we find 
the export requires of the product of the 
looms about one-eleventh, and the home con¬ 
sumption of the country has required the 
other ten-elevenths; that is, we require, at 
home, ten-elevenths of all the cotton goods 
we manufacture, provided the manufacture 
is just equal to the home and export de¬ 
mands. 

It would probably be found, if we could 
arrive at it with entire accuracy that, taking 
the coarse and fine goods together, one 
hundred thousand spindles will work up 
almost twenty thousand bales of cotton per 
annum—thus requiring about five hundred 
thousand spindles to work up one hundred 
thousand bales of cotton. 

If so, then the six hundred thousand bales 
actually worked up In the United States 
during the year ending 1st of September, 
1849, required the working power of about 
three millions of spindles. 

We have seen above, that the ratio of in¬ 
creasing consumption, is, at present, 6 per 
cent, per annum on the consumption of the 
previous year. Allowing, therefore, that 
the export demand and home consumption 
required, in 1849, the product of three 
millions of spindles, with their complement 
of looms, it will be seen, that, for 1850, the 
ratio of increased consumption, at 6 per 
cent., demands an addition to the spindles 
and looms equivalent thereto—say, one 
hundred and eighty thousand spindles, with 
their service of looms, and so on annually. 

It becomes a very interesting and important 
inquiry, how these powers of production and 
consumption stand, at the present time, re¬ 
latively to each other. To pursue this in¬ 


quiry intelligibly, we must go back to a pe¬ 
riod when it was clearly mmifest , that, for 
a time, a considerable length of time, con¬ 
sumption was ahead of the out-turn of the 
spindles and looms, driven to their greatest 
speed. 

I think It will be at once admitted, that 
this period began to be developed at the close 
of the year 1843, and that in 1844 and 1845 
consumption was fairly ahead of the product 
of the looms; and that this state of things 
continued to exist with an abating difference 
through 1845 and 1846, until, by the com¬ 
bined very large increase of spindles then 
brought into operation, and tire heavy im¬ 
port of long cloths and other cotton fabrics 
under the tariff of 1846, it became evident, 
that production was again ahead of the con¬ 
sumption of the country and the demand for 
export. 

During this exciting period, the prices of 
37 -inch heavy sheetings and drills ranged 
from 7'i to 8%, and even 9 cents, per yard, 
without any apparent check to the demand. 
This happening, also, during an interval of 
low prices of cotton, and from causes beyond 
control, these years yielded larger profits 
than any series of years expressed in the 
foregoing table ; and, so far from these high 
prices being brought about by the manufac¬ 
turers, the rise in prices was against their 
wishes, and was mainly brought about by 
the course pursued bv purchasers themselves, 
who, over the heads of one another, in order 
to secure their required supplies, offered 
higher and higher prices for the products of 
the looms, deliverable ahead, so that, in 
some cases, a particular kind of goods was 
secured for six to twelve months before de¬ 
livery. 

These large profits led, of course, to an 
universal increase of spindles by every ma¬ 
nufacturing company, and the creation of 
many new companies, the influence of which, 
coupled with a stringent money market and 
the damaging importations under the tariff 
of 1846, has been felt by all the manufac¬ 
turing companies from 1847 to the present 
time. 

The idea prevails, and justly', too, that 
there has been an immense increase in the 
number of spindles and looms during the past 
five years, and, it is supposed by many, that 
this increase is largely in the advance of the 
consumption of the country. An examina¬ 
tion into the matter, however, does not 
Warrant the supposition, as we shall observe 
by looking through the following figures : 

In 1843-44, when the consumption and 
export of cotton goods were fairly ahead of 
the product of the spindles and looms, there 
were worked up, in this country, without 
taking into view the cotton consumed in the 
cotton-growing states, say 346,744 bales. 
Requiring to spin up the same effective power 
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of 1,733,720 spindles. Now, the cotton con¬ 
sumed in the United States for the year end¬ 
ing 1st September, 1849, including 110,000 
bales consumed in the cotton-growing states, 
we have rated at 600,000 bales, and as being 
the work of3,000,000 spindles. If we deduct 
therefrom the spindles required for the 
110,000 bales, say 550,000, we have left for 
spinning the cotton out of the cotton-growing 
states, for the year ending 1st September, 
1849, 2,450,000 spindles. The spindles re¬ 
quired as above, for the year ending 1st of 
September, were 1,733,720, making the in¬ 
crease in the five years, say, 716,280, spin¬ 
dles, or a little over 41 per cent, in these five 
years; while the ratio of increase, at 6 per 
cent, per annum would make it about 34 per 
cent. The probability is, at the same time, 
that, this ratio of increasing consumption, 
under the influence of the general prosperity 
of the country, should be estimated at 7 per | 
cent, per annum, instead of 6 per cent. At 
6 per cent, the progressive increase stands at' 
follows: j 


In'1843-44—Spindles required . 1,733,720 

6 per cent, increase. 104,023 

In 1844-45—Spindles required. 1,837,743 

6 per cent, increase. 110,264 

In 1845-46—Spindles required. 1,948,007 

6 per cent, increase. 116.880 

In 1846-47—Spindles required. 2,064,387 

6 per cent, increase. 123,893 

In 1847-48—Spindles required. 2,188,682 

6 per cent, increase. 131,321 

In 1848-49—Spindles required. 8,320,003 

Add to these the spisvdles required for the 
110,000 bales of cotton used up in the 

cotton-growing states, say . 550,000 

And we have, by this ratio of increase, a 

positive work for the year ending 1st- 

September, 1849, for. 2,870,003 


spindles, even if this ratio increases only 6 
per cent, per annum; whilst the largest 
amount of spindles necessary for the con¬ 
sumption of the 600,000 bales of cotton 
worked up for the same }'ear stands at 
3,000,000. 

It is pretty evident, from all this, that the 
consumption and export of cotton manufac¬ 
tures and the power of production are about 
an equipoise, and, but for the cholera of 
1849, this would have been earlier mani- i 
fested. 


If it be true, that the present consump¬ 
tion of the country anu the export are about 
equal to the entire product of the looms 
(and this is sustained by the fact, that the 
present stocks of manufactured cottons are 
very much smaller than a year since), the 
year 1850 opens with encouraging prospects 
to the manufacturers, notwithstanding, at 
this moment, the prices of the manufactured 
cottons are not equivalent to the present 
high prices of raw cotton. The power of the 
country to consume, was never so great as 
at this time. We have had fine harvests, 
and some of our staple products—cotton and 
tobacco for instance—are bringing unusually 
high prices, and the building of railroads has 
circulated money through a numerous labor- 
ing population, while the state of the money 
market carries with it a cheering influence 
into the future. 

If there be nothing, therefore, to check 
the increasing consumption of the country, 
the years 1850 and 1851 will require an ad¬ 
dition, to the present number, of 380,000 
spindles, for which, at present, there is no 
adequate provision made or making, but, the 
contrary, since it is well known that the 
present value of the stock of the manufac¬ 
turing companies generally stands at the 
average of about 20 per cent, discount, and 
some shares of new companies are not worth 
more than 60 or 70 per cent. 

We should avoid being sanguine in any¬ 
thing, and particularly so upon so great and 
ramified a subject as that of comparing accu¬ 
rately the consumption of cotton goods with 
the product of the looms. Still, we know from 
experience, that consumptions does over¬ 
take production, and even lead it, and that 
the discovery of it becomes generally known 
all at once, when all the dealers rush to se¬ 
cure their supplies at advancing, and still ad¬ 
vancing prices. 

Upon the whole, let the manufacturers 
take courage—let them put their goods at 
remunerating prices, at the present rates of 
cotton, and await the result. The present 
prices of goods are low, and, it would not be 
surprising, if, in .1850, they shall sec swept 
floors again, and contracts for delivery 
months ahead. 
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Messrs. Du Fay & Co., of Manchester, have published the following interesting table, giving a compa¬ 
rative estimate of the. quantities of raw cotton consumed in the principal manufacturing countries, in 
millions of weight, from .1836 to 1851. The figures for the United States are much too low. 


Great Britain, (millions of lbs.)... 

1836. 

.350... 

1840. 

....473.... 
.. 72... 

1S45. 

_597... 

.... 96 .. 

1849. 

....627... 

....160.... 

1851. 

.C48 

....118 

France, (including adjacent countries). 

.118... 

...157.... 

....158... 

....166... 

...149 
.... 34 

Mediterranean.... 




_ 

.... 12 

Countries bordering on the Adriatic. 

... 28 

28.... 

38..'. 

.... 47.!. 

. 45 

United States of North America. 

. 86... 

...111.... 

....158... 

....265... 

.158 

Sundries... 





. 11 

Total. 

.639.... 

....841.... 

...1047.... 

...1225.-. 

....1175 
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COTTON MILLS OF NEW-ENG-! 
LAND.—'l'lie following returns, based partly 
on the official census, show the number of mills 
and spindles in each of the New-Engtarul 
states using cotton wholly, leaving out all 
of those engaged in the manufacture of warps 
for satinets, merino shirts, mousselaine de 
laines, and shawls of mixed materials, of 
which it forms a component part: i 

MILLS, SPINDLES, AND LOOMS IN NEW-ENGLAND. I 


Mills Looms ,-Spiadlcs-, 

1850 1840 

Maine. i5... 3,430.. .113.900 .. 29,736 

New-IIampshire... 40... 12,462.. .440,401.. .195,173 
Massachusetts .. .165...32,655.. 1,288,091.. .665,095 

Vermont.'.. 12... 345... 31,736... 7,254 

Rhode Island.166.. .28,233.. .624,138.. .518,817 

Connecticut..109... 6,506 . .252,812.. .181,319 

Total.507.. .82,640..2,754,078..1,597,394 


This shows a very considerable increase 
of production, being nearly ninety per cent, 
in the number of spindles. So rapid a pro¬ 
duction of yarns in one section of the coun¬ 
try could not but swell beyond the. increased 
consumption, and in some degree produce 
that necessity for “ holding up ” which has 
become so obvious. 

COTTON MANUFACTURE— Facts in. 
—Decline in the Value ok Cotton Goods, 
—-Mr. Woodbury, in his report, 1836, made, 
these remarks : 

“The value of manufactured cottons, when the 
quantity of raw cotton in them is the same, differs 
greatly according to different periods of time in the 
same country, and according to the quality of the 
raw material, and the machinery used, and the skill 
employed. 

“Thus, in England, In twenty years after Ark¬ 
wright’s invention in spinning, manufactured cot¬ 
tons fell nearly eight-ninths of their former price. 
Every ten years since, some have computed their 
fall in price as equal to 50 per cent. In the Ameri¬ 
can Encyclopedia, article ‘cotton,’ it is said that, 
from 1815 to 1829, the coarse cloths fell two-thirds. 
In 1810, yarn, on an average, was worth $1 125<> 
per pound. In 1814, it was climated under $1 per 
pound by Cox. In 1832, it was said that the cost of 
making most species of yarn had been reduced, 
since 1812, about a half, and that of weaving by 
power looms, &c., still more. Some of the differ¬ 
ences as to the whole value of manufactured goods, 
spring from not adverting to all the fall in prices, 
though the yarn and cloth have increased in quan¬ 
tity. In 1786 spinning cost 10s. per pound of No. 
100, in 1824 only 8d., or only 16 cents instead of 240 
cents. 

“ The best cotton goods arc supposed to be made 
in Switzerland, where the skill and machinery are 
good, and the climate congenial. But the raw ma¬ 
terial being carried so far by land is expensive, and 
the manufacturer cannot compete with England, 
though 20 per cent, cheaper than in France. 

“ In France many fine goods are made, by skill 
and experience ; but the machinery is poorer, and 
costs more. Hence the prices in those two coun¬ 
tries of the cloth made from a pound of raw cotton 
exceed, on an average, 50 cents, while in England ; 
they are about 50 cents, and in the United States 1 
are now somewhat less. In 1806 the cotton was 
made chielly into velveteens, nankeens, crapes, 
spuslins, &c. 

“ But in 1810 our cotton cloths made in houses 
and manufactories, on an average, were estimated 
at 33 cents per yard. The prices are now lower. 


notwithstanding the introduction so extensively of 
finer cloths and of printing calicoes. 

“ We make more coarse and substantial cloths of 
cotton now than England, and they can be afforded 
cheaper by two or three cents per yard. They are 
in greater demand abroad. We put more staple 
into them, the raw material being cheaper here. 
But the English laces, being made chiefly of Sea 
Island cotton, with a very little silk, enhance the 
value of each pound to over $5 ; and the whole ma¬ 
nufacture of it equals nine millions of dollars per 
annum, and 30?i millions of square yards. 

“ The coarse India cottons are made of the worst 
materials and less smooth, being chielly spun by 
hand, and the raw material poorer. But the thread 
so spun is softer and the cloth more durable. But 
the power to spin a fine thread there has been car¬ 
ried almost as far as in England.” 

IMPROVEMENTS IN COTTON MACHINERY-THE 

SPINDLE. 

It will be observed that this was written 
ten years ago, and must give an inadequate 
notion. We publish it intending to mark 
the farther improvements in a subsequent 
number of the Review. 

“ With a view to furnish a few more details, 
which may possess some usefulness and interest, 
it may be remarked on the power of fue spinule, 
that, by improvements in machinery, it is said that 
one now sometimes revolves 8,000 times in a min¬ 
ute, instead of only fifty times, as formerly, and 
that one will now spin, on ar. average, from one- 
sixth to one-third more than it did twenty years ago. 
Indeed, in 1834, itLs said that one person can spin 
more than double the weight of yarn in a given 
time than he could in 1829. The quantity of raw 
cotton spun by one spirdle depends, of course, on 
the fineness of the thread and the quality of the 
machinery. In England, where a considerable por¬ 
tion of the yarn is finer, the average is about 85$ 
ounces weekly, or from 27 to 28 lbs. yearly ; while 
the average in the United States is about 50 pounds 
yearly, of yarn number 20 and 25 in fineness, and 
about 26 pounds of number 35 and 40. In 1808 the 
average was computed at 45 pounds per spindle, of 
cotton yielding 38 pounds of yarn. The difference 
in weight between the cotton and the yarn, by loss 
from dirt hnd waste, is usually estimated from one- 
twelfth to one-cighth. At Lowell, 100 pounds of cot¬ 
ton yield 89 pounds of cloth, though the average 
here used to be estimated only 85 pounds, when 
cotton was not so well cleaned and machinery less 
perfect. One spindle at Lowell produces, tnrough 
’ooms, Ac., on an average, 1 one-tenth yards of 
cloth daily ; but this result must differ greatly with 
the fineness of the thread, excellence of the looms, 
width of the cloth, &c. 

“ In 1830 it was computed, that 37 spindles were 
necessary to supply one loom; though in 1827, at 
Lowell, the actual proportion was on!y26 ; at Exeter, 
in 1831, it was 29, and now at Lowe]! it is 31. The 
number of looms in England in 1832 was only one 
to about 40 spindles, so much more yarn is made 
and not woven there, and those were mostly hand- 
looms. But in 1834 the number of them was about 
100,000 power-looms and 250,000 hand looms, or in 
all, about one to 30. One loom formerly wove daily 
about 20 yards of cloth of the ordinary seven-eighths 
width, more of the 25 inches in width used for cali¬ 
coes, and less of the five-quarters wide. The ave¬ 
rage now is from 30 to 40 yards of number 20. At 
Lowell, in 1835, it was 38 to 40 yards of number 14, 
and 25 to 30 yards of number 30. It requires from 
four to five yards of cloth of numbers 20 to 25 yam 
to weigh one pound, and live to six yards of num¬ 
bers 35 and 40. 

“ The power of the spindle, as connected with 
the number of persons actually employed in fac¬ 
tories, is, that in making plain cloth of ordinary 
width and fineness, one person is needed to condu< t- 
all the business, from the raw cotton to the finishing 
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of the cloth, for every 20 spindles. If the cloth be! 
colored and printed or stamped, one person will be 
wanted for every seven spindles. This would be 
about 250 persons for* ail purposes in a factory of 
5,000 spindles, making plain brown cloth. One per¬ 
son can manage from two to three power-looms. 

“ The proportion of spindles to a factory was for¬ 
merly very small, both in England and this country. 
Before 1806 it was only one or two hundred some¬ 
times, and seldom exceeded 1,000. Soon alter that 
some mills were built containing 4,000 spindles 
The average in new mills is now tVom 5,000 to 6,000 
In Lowell, 1836, in 27 mills they have 125,828 spin¬ 
dles, or a little under 5,000 to each, though they 
print, &c., in some. 

“ A factory with 5,000 spindles must be about 155 
feet long and 45 wide, four stories in height, and 
contain about 140 looms, with other suitable ma¬ 
chinery for picking, warping, sizing, &e. Such a 
one, with a few shops and out-houses appurtenant, 
and land and water privilege, would cost from 
$140,000 to $220,000, according to the materials for 
building, whether wood, brick or stone, and the dis¬ 
tance from navigable waters, so as to affect cost of 
privilege, freight, &c., with other circumstances too 
numerous for recital. 'If bleaching or printing 
cloths be added, more expense will be necessary, 
and more persons than 250, the average for such an 
establishment ineluding machinists. 

“ This would be a permanent investment of capi¬ 
tal it* buildings, v/ater-power, machinery and all ap¬ 
purtenances, equal to $28 or $44 per spindle, inde¬ 
pendent of the temporary investment of capital to 
buy raw cotton, pay wages, &c. It would oftener 
reach, and even exceed the latter sum, than only 
the former. In 1810 it was computed that the capi¬ 
tal actually invested in machinery and real estate 
averaged $60 per spindle. It is not proposed here 
to go into any comparisons of this expense now 
with former periods, or with other countries, except 
in regard to tlie spindle alone, and the machinery as 
a whole. 

“ In 1806, when machinery could not by law be 
exported from England, and the machinists here 
were unskilful and few, the spindle and its appur¬ 
tenances, from-the picker to the loom inclusive, it is 
computed, cost $30 each; or 300 to 400 per cent, 
higher than it cost at that time in England, and 
over double its present cost in the United States. 

“The great Uuli in its cost and valu:* since, with 
various improvements in machinery, has been the 
cause of much loss to many capitalists employed in 
the manufacture. By a. d. 1820 the machinery cost 
only about double its then value in England. In 1826 
the machinery was made here on an average 
for about $14 per spindle ; and though now 
lower, it still costs from forty to sixty per 
cent, more than in England. The whole machinery 
there, and the mill, cost ouly $4 10 per spindle. 
But that includes, probably, no looms, &c., and 
merely the building, without the water or steam 
power, and the mule spindle, moved by hand, and 
costing less than half what the throstle spindle 
costs, and which is chiefly in use here. In France, 
in 1832, the spindle alone, which is about half the 
expense of all the mr.chiuery, cost $8. It used to 
cost there $10. Now the spindle alone costs here 
about %-lH if c.f the throstle kind, and $21y if of the 
mule kind In some places in the United States, 
five per cent, higher. The former alone cost here, 
late as 1826, it is said, $8 each. The spindle used 
in the filling frame, quite extensively at this time, 
costs about $6. 

“ These may constitute useful and sufficient data 
for farther computations. As a matter of some curi¬ 
ous interest it may be added, that om pound of cot¬ 
ton usually makes eight yards of coarse muslin, and 
is then increased in value from the raw cotton eight¬ 
fold. But if spun into the finest yarn, it is worth five 
guineas, and in 1780, if woven into muslin and 
tamboured, was worth £15. It may now be con¬ 
verted into a piece of lace worth 100 guineas. In 
India, in 1786, they could spin cotton threads over 
115 miles to the pound pin England they have since 
been spun 167 miles long from a single pound. One 


pound of cotton spun into number 100 yarn, extends 
about 84,000 yards in length. The yarn spun yearly 
in England would reach round the globe 203,775 
times, or over 600 times each day. 

“ They use flour for sizing, &c., in cotton manu¬ 
factures, 424s pounds to each spindle per annum, or 
four pounds weekly to each loom. In this country, 
but one pound wr kly to each loom. But at Lowell, 
3,800 barrels to 4,197 looms, yearly, or near four 
pounds each per week. In England three times as 
many spindles and factories are moved by steam as 
by water. In the United States not one in a hun¬ 
dred factories is moved by steam. The power to 
move all the cotton mills in England equals that of 
44,000 horses, of which only 11,000 is by the water¬ 
wheel. In 1824 the whole power was estimated at 
only 10,572 horses. Each factory of common size 
and employment requires from 60 to 80 horse power 
here, or about 13 % horse power to 1,000 spindles.’’ 

Dates of the most important Changes in the 
Cultivation, Manufacture , and Trade of 
Cotton , 

1730.—First cotton yam spun in England by 
machinery, by Mr. Wyatt. 

1742.—-First mill for spinning cotton built at 
Birmingham; moved by mules or 
horses ; but not successful. 

1756.—Cotton velvets and quiltings first 
made in England. 

1761.—Arkwright obtained his first patent 
for the spinning frame, though he 
made farther improvements in 1768. 
Became free 1784. -Baines says 
his first patent was in 1769. So 
does Wade, and that his second 
patent was in 1771. 

1779.—Mule spinning invented by Hargrave, 
or rather perfected by Crompton. 

1781. —First imports of raw cotton into 

England from Brazil; poorly pre¬ 
pared ; and in three to nine years 
after, first from the United States 
of their own growth; and from 
India and Bourbon about 1785. 

1782. —Watt took out- ,his patent for the 

steam-engine, though some say in 
1769 the first one, and got into ge¬ 
neral use to move machinery in 
1890. He began his improvements 
in 1764, according to Wade’s his¬ 
tory of the middling classes. 

1785.—Power-looms invented by Doctor 
Cartwright; though previous to 
that some similar models had existed 
which had not been patented or 
used. Steam engines used in cot¬ 
ton factories. Cylinder printing 
invented by Bell. Arkwright's pa¬ 
tent expired, and a great impulse 
to manufactures of cotton. 

1789. —Sea island cotton first planted in the 

United States; and upland cotton 
first cultivated for use and export 
about this time, or three or four 
years previous. Some say in 1786. 

1790. —First cotton factory built in the 

! United States, in Rhode Island. 

| Water power first applied to the 

I mule spinner, by Kelly. 
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1793.—The cotton-gin invented by E. Whit¬ 
ney, in the United States. This is 
often stated to he in A.D. 1795; 
but the patent is dated in 1794, 
March 14. 

1798.—First mill and machinery erected in 
Switzerland for cotton. 

1803.—First cotton factory built in New- 
Hampshire. Power-loom, as now 
used, perfected in England, and 
patented by Harrock. 

1808.—Stamping the cylinders for printing 
cloth by means of dies, introduced 
at Manchester. 

1810.—Digest of cotton manufactures in the 
United States, by Mr. Gallatin, and 
another by T. Cox, Esq., and pub¬ 
lic attention drawn to their growing 
importance. 

1815. —The power-loom introduced into 

1816. the United States first, at Wal¬ 
tham ; in 1815, it is said in Ame¬ 


rican Encyclopedia, article “cot¬ 
ton.” 

1822.—First cotton factory erected at 
Lowell. 

1826.-—First exports of American cotton 
manufactures to any considerable 
value. 

COTTON — Relation between the 
Price of Cotton and Extent of Cotton 
Manufactures. —Among the most extraor¬ 
dinary indications of agricultural prosperity, 
are the returns of produce at New-Orleans 
for the year ending August 31, 1851, which 
has been a year of low prices for farm pro¬ 
duce generally. In the year 1846 the value 
of produce arrived at New-Orleans, via. the 
river, reached 77,193,464, which was the 
highest figure it had then ever reached. 
Since then the progress has been, distin¬ 
guishing the leading heads of articles, as 
follows: 


RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE AT NEW-ORLEANS. 


1846. 

... $917,710. 

... 255,051..... 

1849. 

..,.$1,167,056. 

. 1,119,864 ... 

1850, 

..... $816,498.... 
. 688,832 . 

1851. 

. $903,80u 

. 804,108 

.. 33,716,256. 

... 1,710,000. 

...10,265,750.... . 

.... 4,146,562. 

...26,174,135. 

.30,844,314. 

.2;288;000. 

.... 8,800,000 .... 

. 3,938,290. 

.33.832,168. 

.41,668^250.... 

. 2,400,000.... 

.12,396,150. 

..... 6,206,820. 

32,503,403 

.48,756j764 

. 2,625,000 

.12,678,180 

. 7,860,050 

.33,296,109 

...77,193,464. 

.81,989,692. 

.96,897,873. 

.106,824,083 


Observe the continually increased value in 
the aggregate, notwithstanding that prices, 
undei the large supply, in some cases have 
declined. Sugar and molasses are 25 per 
cent, more, tobacco nearly double, and cotton 
has increased 50 percent, in value, affording 
a rich reward to planters, and laying the 
foundation of a sound general trade. Cot¬ 
ton has, indeed, borne a very good price in 
the last two years, and manufacturers, at 
home and abroad, have been compelled to 
pay roundly for it. If we take the quanti¬ 
ties of cotton exported from the United 
States, per official reports, and reduce the 
pounds to bales of 400 pounds, we shall ar¬ 
rive at an annual average export value per 
bale, per custom-house reports for the whole 
Union. The following are the results of 
such a tabic for several years : 

VALUE OF COTTON EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Avernpe 

BnleM Value per tale 


1843 .1,078,000... .$49,119,806.... $25 

1844 .1,659,000.... 54,063,501.... 3334 

1845 .1,892,000.... 51,730,643.... 27 % 

1846 .1,368,890.... 42,767,341.... 31% 

1847 .1,318,040.... 52,514,848.... 40% 

1848 . 2,356,860.... 61,998,294.... 26% 

1849 .2.506,250.... 66,396,967.... 29 

1850 .1,588,454.... 71,984,616.... 45% 

1851 .1,958,710.... 97,935,500.... 50 


It is here remarkable that the value de¬ 
clined annually in 1844, 1845, and 1846. It 
then began to rise ; and we receive this 


| year $48,000,000, or just double, for the 
same number of bales as was exported in 
1843. If, now, we take the number of 
bales consumed in the United States in the 
same year at the same prices, we have re¬ 
sults as follows: 


COTTON CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES. 

- Bui 63 Porbsle Valua 


1843. 

....;.325,129... 

..$25 ... 

...$8,128,225 

1844 . 

346,744 

33% . 

... 12,629,238 

1845. 

.389,006... 

.. 27%.. 

... 10'600'663 

1840. 

.422,897... 

.. 43%.. 

... 13,250,772 

1647. 

.427,967... 

.. 40% . 

... 17,333,633 

1848 . 

.531,772... 

.. 26%.. 

...14,003,358 

1849. 

.518,039... 

.. 29 .. 

...15,023,131 

1850. 

.467,769... 

45%.. 

...22,071,497 

1851. 

......404,108... 

..50 .. 

...20,205,400 


It now appears that the manufacturers in 
1851 paid just double what they did in 1845 
for the raw material consumed, or in the 
fourth complete yxar of the operation of the 
tariff of 1846, they paid $7,000,000. or 50 
per cent, more money for a less number of 
bales than they bought in 1846 v the fourth 
year of the tariff of 1842. Such a result is 
very bad for manufacturers, no doubt, but 
very good for planters, who, the Tribune 
says, will be ruined by such a course. Now, 
it is no doubt the case that the advances in 
the raw material, as is always the case, 
checks consumption, and that result has 
taken place in the last year. The low prices 
of 1848-49, added to the general prosperity 
of the country, greatly promoted consump- 
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tion, and in 1848, 531,772 bales were taken 
by the manufacturers. As the prices ad¬ 
vanced, they bought less, freely, but still 
comparatively very largely in 1850. The 
cloth made from that high-priced cotton in 

1850 has found the shelves of retailers in 

1851 ; but it has encountered diminished 
demand, owing to the high price in part, 
and manufacturers have not got back from 
the cloth the advance of $7,000,000 which 
they paid out for raw materia!. The main 
reason for this, however, is the growth of 
cotton mills South and West. 

It will be understood that the cotton 
crop is annually, made up by the New-York 
Shipping List from southern local reports 
of all the cotton which arrives at the 
seaports, and it is usually very accu¬ 
rate. A few years since, all the cotton 
came to the seaports; consequently the re¬ 
turns so obtained, embraced all the crop. 
As, however, cotton mills multiplied in the 
interior, they obtained their cotton from the 
plantations, and there exist no means of es¬ 
timating how much they so take, nor now 
much their productions displace the cloth of 
the old eastern factories. The operation of 
those mills would be to diminish the appa¬ 
rent quantity of qotton taken from the sea¬ 
ports, and by interior competition prevent 
the rise in prices of the cloth made at the 
North. The shipping list attempts some 
estimates of the quantity of cotton taken by 
the mills South and West, but these guesses 
are by no means so trustworthy as its crop 
figures. 

The census of 1840 gave the number of 
cotton spindles in the southern and western 
states ; and since then the number is known 
to have very much increased. The Shipping 
List, however, estimated the number in 1850 
and 1851, and also the number of bales they 
consumed. The spindles are given as fol¬ 
lows : 

Census 1840 r-Ship. List-, 
Spindles 1850 1851 

North Carolina.47,934.. — .. — 

South Carolina.16,355. .36,500.-36,500 

Georgia.42,569. .51,159. .51,400 

Alabama...... 1,502.. 16,960.. 12,580 

Tennessee.16,813.. 36,000.. 36,000 

Ohio, Pittsburg, Virginia, In¬ 
diana, Kentucky, Illinois.. .32,121.102,000.100,000 

Total spindles.157,314.242,830.236,480 

Cotton consumed, bales.107,500. .60,000 

These estimates are apparently arbitrary. 
The number of spindles in Ohio, &c., is 
100,000 ; yet the consumption of cotton is 
estimated at 35,000 bales in 1849, and only 
12,000 in 1850; that is to say, 12,580 spin¬ 
dles in Alabama are estimated to consume as 
much cotton as 100,000 in Ohio, &c., and 
4,000 bales more than 38,000 spindles in 
Tennessee. General James calculates that 
10,000 spindles require 4,500 bales, 400 lbs. 
each; consequently 280,000 spindles, in¬ 


cluding North Carolina, allowing that there 
has been no increase in spindles, will lake 
about 130,000 bales. The reason given for 
the small consumption of cotton South and 
West this year—viz.: the high price of cot¬ 
ton—applies with much greater force to the 
northern factories, distant from market, than 
to those which are near the plantations. 
The truth is, that the consumption of cotton 
South and West has been very large; and 
the cloth so produced, costing less, has taken 
the market and prevented the northern arti¬ 
cles from realizing an advance correspond¬ 
ing to the rise in raw material. It is the 
transition of the seat of manufactures from 
the North and East to the South and West, 
under which northern manufacturing capital 
is laboring.— Kettell. 

'COTTON— Present and Future Pros¬ 
pects of Great Britain relative to the 
Supply and Consumption of Cotton. —At 
a time when the condition and prospects of 
the working classes of this country are, for- 
r^ iratsiy alike for the credit of the age, the 
future safety of our institutions, and the 
I peace and welfare of the nation, attracting 
so much attention, it cannot but be of the 
highest interest and importance, whether 
viewed in a social, a political, or a commer¬ 
cial light, that a clear, broad and enlarged 
inquiry - should be instituted into the present 
position and future prospects of the supply 
of that raw material, upon whtcb by far the 
greatest numbers are dependent in our great 
manufacturing community. The recent ra- 
! pul changes in the price of cotton, seem to 
force this subject more strongly upon us. 
Lancashire contains a population now little, 
if anything, short of 2,000,000, who may be 
i said to be directly or indirectly interested in 
and dependent upon this great article of in- 
| dustry. The West Riding of Yorkshire 
contains a population of nearly 1,400,000, of 
whom a large number are also interested in 
the same industry, either directly in itself, 
or as intermixed with the woolen trade. 
Lanarkshire contains a population of more 
than 500,000, whose chief dependence is the 
various branches of the cotton trade. In 
round figures, therefore, leaving out Ch eshire 
and other isolated places, there are in those 
districts a population of no less than 
4,000,000, the great bulk of whom are, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, chiefly interested in this 
trade. In those districts, too, the greatest de¬ 
mand exists for taste, talent, and ability, con¬ 
nected with all the arts and all the sciences. 
There, too, is the greatest demand for that 
! class of literature which affords employment 
to the greatest number of writers. Depend¬ 
ent upon these districts is our chief naviga¬ 
tion, our commerce abroad, our trade at home. 
They exert, according to their condition, a 
greater influence than any other districts upon 
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the general revenue of the &.ate. ^Em-1 
phaticaliy, the future supply of cotton is “ a 
condifcion-of-England question.” Need we 
urge any other excuse for the length at, 
which we now deem it our duty to examine 
it 1 

The quarters whence Great Bntam draws 
her Supply of raw cotton may be classed un¬ 
der five divisions: North America, Brazil, 
Egypt, India and miscellaneous countries, 
chiefly our own colonies. On the increase 
of production in these lands, and on the pro¬ 
portion of that increase which is sent to this 
country, depends our capability of extending 
our cotton manufacture, or even of maintain¬ 
ing it at its present level. Let us therefore 
consider each of these sources of supply in 
turn, that we may be able to form a fair 
estimate of our expectations from each. 
North America, as the most important, we 
will leave to the last. 

Brazil is the chief source whence we 
draw our supplv of long-stapled cottons. 
Brazil has sent us as follows : 

In five years Per an. 

1830-1834, inclusive.. 

1835-1839, “ . 108 fi87 

1840-1844, “ . 

1845-1849, “ . 

In this a~*d the succeeding tables, the im¬ 
ports for 18a9 have been found by adding to 
the known imports for the first ten months, 
the quantity we have yet reason to expect, 
or that which ordinarily arrives in November 
and December. 

From Brazil, therefore, our annual supply 
has diminished nearly 50,000 bales; or if 
wo compare the two extreme years of the 
series. 1830 and 1818, the falling off is from 
192.267 bales to 1.00,244, or 92,000 bales. 

Eernp'- — Our Egyptian supply, which is 
long-stapled cotton, has ranged as follows : 


643.438.. .. 128,687 

471.226.. .. 94,245 

495.685.. .. 99,137 


Per #a. 

. 80,795 
..144,653 
, .233,409 
.179,86“ 


1830-1834, inclusive. 
1835-1839, “ 

1840-1844, “ 

1845-1849, “ 


In five years 

. 99,899 

..173,031.... 
..207,913.... 
. 224,889.... 


19,899 

34,605 

41,583 

44,918. 


The supply from Egypt, however, seems 
to have reached its maximum in 1845, in 
which year we received 81,344 bales. This 
year it does not reach half that amount. 
Moreover, this country, from the peculiar 
circumstances of its government, is little to 
be relied upon—the supply having varied 
from 40,290 bales in 1832, to 2,569 bales in 
1833 ; and again, from 18,245 bales in 
1842.’to 66.000 bales in 1844. ' 

From other quarters, chiefly the West 
Indies, the supply has been : 

In five years Per an. 

. 68,873.... 13,775 

.161,369.... 35,274 

......117,881 


1830-1834, inclusive 
1835-1839, “ 

1810-1814, 14 

1845-1819, “ 

East 


Indies .—Our 


44,833.... 
supply from 


8,966 

this 


quarter varies enormously, from 90,000 to 
270,000 bales per annum, inasmuch as we 
only receive th^it proportion of the crop 
which our prices may divert from China or 
from internal consumption. Our imports 
thence have been as follows: 

In fivfe yeans 

1830-1834, inclusive. 403,976. 

1835-1839, “ . 

1840-1844, « . 

1845-1849, “ .. 899,213.. 

The summary ©four supply from all these 
quarters combined, is: 

In five years Per an. 
1830-1834, inclusive.......... - .1,317,632 — 268 ,505 

1835-1839, “ .1,701,101 ...340,220 

1840-1844, “ ... 1,964,320... .392,864 

1845-1849, “ ..1,664,310-332,862 

The result of this inquiry, then, is, that 
our average annual supply from all quarters, 
except the Tlnited States, was, in the five 
years ending 1849, less by 7,358 bales than 
in the five years ending 1839, and less by 
60,000 bales than in the five years ending 
1844. Of this diminished Supply, moreover, 
we have been exporting an increasing quan¬ 
tity, viz.: 396,000 bales in the last five years, 
against 342,000 bales the previous five 
years. 

United States. —We may now turn our 
attention to our last and main source of sup¬ 
ply, America, which has sent us : 

In fivfi year* Per an. 

1830-1834, inclusive..3,241,958... .648,391 

1835-1839 “ .4,308,610..., 861,722 

1840-1844, “ .5,802.829.. 1,160,566 

1845-1849, “ .6,189,144.. 1,237,619 

The last five years, it should be observed, 
include the three largest crops ever known, 
one very deficient, and one rather so. 

It is a known and admitted fact among 
those conversant with these matters, that a 
price ofAd. per pound laid down in Liverpool, 
leaves sufficient profit to the American- planter 
to induce him to grow as much cotton as his 
negroes can gather; and that, therefore, as 
the average price has scarcely ever ranged 
so low as this for any great number of weeks, 
possible increase of the crop of cotton will 
keep pace with the actual increase of the ne¬ 
gro population, and cannot do more. .Now, 
the negroes increase at a very regular 
rate of three per cent, per annum. If, 
therefore, these premises be correct, it wiil 
follow that the cotton crop of each year will 
surpass that of each preceding year of equally 
favorable conditions (i. e., as to good planting 
and picking weather, late frosts, freedom 
from worms, inundations, &c.) by 3 per cent. 
Accordingly, we find this to have been 
pretty closely the cas.e, as the following 
tables will show. The years 1840, 1843 and 
1845, were favorable years for the growth 
and gathering of cotton. Let us see what 
erop, each of these years, calculated on the 
above bases, (three per cent, yearly increase,) 
would give for 1849, also a favorable year : 
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Actual cxop No. yean Pm coot. Est.crop, 184? I 

1840..2,1/8,000.9..27.2,806,000 | 

1843 . 2,379,000...... 6.18.2,807,220 I 

1845.8,394,060.4.12.2,681,r~ 


..2,784,833 


Average.. 

Actual crop...2,730,000 

From the following table it will be seen 
that, assuming the year 1838 as a starting 
point, the average increase of the American 
crop for the last twelve years has not quite 
reached three per cent., and in fact wherein 
for a short scrips of years this rate has been 
exceeded, it has been attributable simply to 
an unusual run of favorable seasons: 

Wixt the crop would have 
been with no extraordinary 
casualties, and increaeiugat 

Years the rate of 3 per cent yearly Actual crop 

1837- 1838. ’-—^-' 1,801,500 

1838- 1839.. 1,856,500. 1,360,050 

1839- 1840.1,911,200 . 2,178,000 

1840- 1841.1,968,500.1,635,000 

1841- 1842... . 2,027,500. 1,683,500 

1842- 1843...2,088.300........ 2,370,000 

1843- 1844.2,151,000 . 2,030,500 

1844- 1845.2,215.000........ 2,304,500 

1845- 1846.2,282,000.. 2,100.500 

1846- 1847.... .2,350,500. 1,788,500 

1847- 1848.2,420,000.2,347,500 

1848- 1849 . 2,493,000...3,728,500 

1849- 1850..2,568,300. 2,350,000 est. 

Average.. 1 ,194,400 . 2,080,500 


It is clear, then, that we shall be suffi¬ 
ciently near the mark, for any practical con¬ 
clusions, if we assume the average increase 
of the American cotton crop at three per 
cent, per annum, barring any iinusu*dfrc&- 
dom from or occurrence of disasters, such 
as sometimes happen. Let us now inquire 
what proportion of this increase wilt fall to 
our share. 

The consumption of the United States it¬ 
self has been steadily on the advance, and 
now increases at an average annual rate of 
about 35,000 bales. It is now about 520,000 
bales yearly. That of the continent now 
reaches (of American cotton) abou “30,000 
bales. America and the continent, there¬ 
fore, require about 1,200,000 bales at present, 
and will require more each year. Moreover, 
they will always take precedence of Great 
Britain as their margin of profit is larger, 
and a small increase of price is of less con¬ 
sequence to their manufacturers than to 
ours, and checks consumption less. The 
following table, showing the crop of Ame? 
rican cotton for five years, together with the 
imports and exports of Great Britain, and 
the amount retained for home consumption, 
will throw much light on this question. 


Five years Crop of Am. cotton 

1840-1844....... 9,905,638 ... 

1845-1849......11,349,921..... 


Imp’t of Am. cotton Ex. of Am. cotton Am. ootton retained 
into G. Britain from G. Britain for home consnmp. 

.... 5,802,829..;. 295,600.5,507,229 

.6,188,144.596,64.0.. 5,591,504 


Increase. 1,444,283 . 385,315..301,040. . 84,275 


From this table it appears, that while the 
growth of American cotton in the last five 
years exceeded that of the previous fiveriiy 
the unprecedented quantity of nearly one 
million and a half of bales, of this increase 
only 385,000 reached this country, and of this 
ws had to re-export more than three-fourths, 
leaving an annual increase available for home 

Balts imp'td from 

Five years all quarters Bales exported 

1840-1844. 7,767,149.637,650.... 

1845-1849...7,862,454.992,850.,.. 


Increase.. 85,305.......... 355,200. 


co resumption of only 17,000 bales* For any 
augmentation of consumption beyond this, 
we have been drawing on our stocks. 

We will now bring into one view the 
whole supply and the whole consumption of 
all kinds of cotton in Great Britain during the 
last ten years: 

Retained for Supply for home eon- Actual consump- 
home consumption sumption annually tion annually 

.7,129,499. .1,425,900.1,290,480 

.6,859,604.......... 1,371,920.. .1,477,360 

....... — . — . 186,880 


Decrease. — . — .269,895 . 53,980. 

Actual consumption weekly, 1840-1844... 

“ “ “ 1845-1849. 

Increase... 


24,810 

28,410 

3,600 


We have taken the actual consumption of i 
1849 at 1,650,000 bales only, for reasons j 
hereafter stated. 

Now, bearing in mind that the figures in 
the above table are, with scarcely an excep¬ 
tion, ascertained facts, and not estimates, let 
us sum the conclusions to which they have 
conducted us ; conclusions sufficient, if not 
to alarm us, yet certainly to create much un¬ 
easiness, and to suggest great caution on the 
part of all concerned, directly or indirectly, 
in the great manufacture of England. 

15 


1. That our supply of cotton from miscel¬ 
laneous quarters (excluding the United States) 
has for many years been decidedly, though 
irregularly decreasing. 

2. That our supply of cotton from all 
quarters, (including the United States,) avail¬ 
able for home consumption, has of late years 
been falling off at the rate of 1,000 bales a 
week, while our consumption has been in¬ 
creasing during the same period at the rate 
of 3,600 bales a Week. 

3. That the United States is the only 
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country where the growth of cotton is on the 
increase ; and that there, even, the increase 
does not, on an average, exceed three per 
cent., or 80,000 bales annually, which is 
barely sufficient to supply the increasing de¬ 
mand for its own consumption, and for the 
continent of Europe. 

4. That no stimulus of price can materially 
augment this annual increase, as the planters 
always grow as much cotton as the negro 
population can pick. 

5. That, consequently, if the cotton manu¬ 
factory of Great Britain is to increase at all 
—on its present fooling —it can only be 
enabled to do so by applying a great stimu¬ 
lus to the growth of cotton in other countries 
adapted for the culture. 

Within the memory of many now living, 
a great change has taken place in the coun¬ 
tries from which our main bulk of cotton is 
procured. In the infancy of the manufac¬ 
ture our chief supply came from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, especially from Smyrna and Malta. 
Neither of these places now sends us more 
than a few chance bags occasionally. In the 
last century the West Indies were our prin¬ 


cipal source. In the year 1786, out of 
20,000,000 lbs. imported, 5,000,000 came 
from Smyrna and the rest from the West 
Indies. In 1848, the West Indies sent us 
only about 1,300 bales. In 1781 Brazil be¬ 
gan to send us cotton, and the supply thence 
continued to increase, though irregularly, 
till 1830, since which time it has fallen off 
! to one-half. About 1822, Egyptian cotton 
began to come in considerable quantities; 
its cultivation having been introduced into 
that country two years before. The iinpo"t 
exceeded 80,000 bales in 1845; the average 
of the last three years has not been a third 
of that quantity. Cotton has always been 
grown largely in Hindoostan, but it did not 
send much to England till about thirty 
years ago. In the live years ending 1824 
the yearly average import was 33,500, in 
1841 it reached 274,000, and may now bp 
roughly estimated at 200,000 bales a year. 

Now, what is the reason why these coun¬ 
tries, after having at one time produced so 
largely and so well, should have ceased or 
curtailed their growth within recent years ; 
It is clearly a question of price. Let us con¬ 
sider a few of the cases : 


At tlic close of the years 

1836-1839, inclusive.—Lowest price of Pernambuco, 
1840-1843, “ “ “ “ 

1844-1848, “ « “ “ 

Fall per cent... 

1836-1839, inclusive.—Lowest price of Maranham. 
1840-1843, “ « “ “ 

1844-1848, “ “ “ 

Fall per cent. 

1836-1839, inclusive.—Lowest price of Egyptian_ 

3840-1843, 

18-14-1848, “ “ “ “ 

Fall per cent. 

1836-1839, inclusive.—Lowest price of Surat. 

1840-1843, “ “ “ “ 

1814-1848, “ “ “ 

Fall per cent... 


,36 


9)4 

7 

5% 


.42 


4% 

1054 

7 

5 % 


,43 


4 5 a 
3 }£ 


A0 


Here, surely, may be read the explana¬ 
tion of the deplorable falling off in our mis¬ 
cellaneous supply. From the four years 
ending 1839—when the great stimulus was 
given which procured us so ample a supply I 
during the succeeding period—to the quin¬ 
quennial period ending 1848, there has been 
a fail in price, on an average, of 40 per cent. 
Unless, therefore, we asoume either an enor¬ 
mous margin of profit in the earlier period, 
or an extreme diminution in the cost of 
producing the article in late years, such a fall 
in price would be quite sufficient to direct 
capital and industry into other channels, and 
to prevent so bulky an article as cotton from 
being grown or lorwarded. 

In both Brazil and India, freight and car¬ 
riage form an inordinate proportion of the 
price of cotton. In both countries the bales are 
carried great distances on the backs of mules 
or] other beasts of burden. The deficiency 
of good roads, convenient vehicles, and 
safely navigable rivers, in the cotton districts 


of both countries, swells the expense of 
bringing the bales to the shipping ports to 
such an extent, that when prices are low in 
England, the ultimate net remittance to the 
planter is quite insufficient to repay the cost 
of growing, picking and packing. In some 
years the price of much of the Surat cotton 
sent to this country was so low as only to 
remit one penny a pound to the shippers at 
Bombay ; and by the time this reached the 
actual grower, it had probably dwindled 
away, through the expenses of carriage, to 
a sum inadequate even to pay the govem- 
i ment rent. Our supply from both these 
countries will depend entirely upon price. 
In Brazil, where we believe the sugar culti¬ 
vation is less profitable than formerly, a 
range of prices of 50 per cent, higher than 
those of the last few years would probably 
induce the planters to increase their cotton 
grounds, and would repay them for so doing. 
In regard to the East Indies, where large 
quantities are always grown, our supply 
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thence depends upon two things, first, the 
demand of China, which is usually supplied 
before Great Britain ; and secondly, on the 
question whether the net price at Bombay or 
Madras will pay for picking, cleaning, pack¬ 
ing and transporting to the coast. Under the 
stimulus of high prices (such as prevail at 
this moment) large quantities would, we 
doubt not, be sent forward; and the price 
that will be requisite to secure such large 
supplies will diminish as the means of car¬ 
riage are increased and cheapened. If the 
prices of the last, five years continue, we 
believe there can be no doubt that the supply 
will inevitably continue to fall off. 

Wealo not participate in the sanguine ex¬ 
pectations which many parties entertain, that 
even with higher prices the quantity and 
quality of East India cotton sent to this 
country can progress so rapidly as to render 
us at all independent of the American supply. 
For, in the first place, the absence of good 
roads or navigable rivers in the cotton dis¬ 
tricts, the length of time and expenditure of 
capital needed before the want of those can 
be. supplied by the establishment of railroads, 
and the languid and unenterprising character 
of the people, must necessarily cause any 
material increase of supply (at least over 
250,000 bales per ann.) to be a matter of very 
slow and costly operation. And in the 
second place, the quality of the cotton grown 
in India is peculiar; and this peculiarity is 
still traceable, though in a modified degree, 
in whatever locality, and from whatever seed 
the plant is grown, even in the best speci¬ 
mens (improved as they unquestionably are) 
which have of late been sent to this country ; 
and this peculiarity will always, we fear, 
prevent it from being substitutable for Ame¬ 
rican cotton, except to a very limited extent. 

Our hopes lie in a very different direction: 
we look to our West Indian, African and 
Australian colonies as the quarters from 
which, would government afford every pos¬ 
sible facility, (we ask and wish for no more,) 
we might, ere long, draw such a supply of 
cotton, as would, to say the least, make the 
fluctuations of the American crop, and the 
varying proportion of it which falls to our 
share, of far less consequence to our pro¬ 
sperity than they now are. 

The West Indies, as wo, have already seen, 
used to send us, sixty years ago, about 
40,000 bales, or about three-fourths of our 
then supply. But the enormous profits real¬ 
ized on the growth of sugar, partly caused, 
and much prolonged by our prohibitory 
duties on all competing sugars, directed the 
attention of the colonists exclusively in that 
direction. As in the analogous case of pro¬ 
tected wheat in this country, other cultivation 
was gradually abandoned in favor of a single 
article ; the cane was grown in soils and 
localities unfit for it, and into which nothing 


but the protective system could have forced 
it; and cotton was altogether neglected. 
Many parts of the West Indies, St. Vincent 
especially, which art worst adapted for the 
cane, are best adapted for the cotton plant, 
which flourishes in light and dry soils, and 
especially near the sea-coast. The artificial 
stimulus which our mistaken policy so long 
applied to sugar cultivation, having been 
withdrawn, it must be abandoned in all un¬ 
suitable localities ; and would be well re- 
j placed by cotton. What price would be 
required to repay its culture there, we can¬ 
not say ; but considering at how small a cost 
it might be placed on shipboard, in all these 
colonies, and how large a portion this item 
enerally forms of the whole expense of pyo- 
uction, we cannot see why cotton should 
not be grown in the Antilles as cheaply as 
in the United States, if only the negroes can 
be relied upon for steady and continuous la¬ 
bor during the picking season. Now the 
price of West India cotton ranges higher 
than that of the bulk of the American crop, 
as being longer in staple. Our belief is, that 
were the attention of our planters once 
more energetically directed to this article, 
they might soon send us a regular supply of 
100,000 bales per annum, and thus find a 
use for many estates that must otherwise be 
abandoned .—London Economist. 

COTTON SPINDLES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.—The rapid increase in spinning 
will be apparent from the following : 

In 1829, the number of mule spindles 


used in the cotton manufac¬ 
ture of England, was esti¬ 
mated by our friend, Mr. 

John Kennedy, at. 7,000,000 

1832, according to Mr. Bains, and 

others. 9,000,000 

1845, oiir estimate.17,500,000 

1850, according to a Government re¬ 
turn just published. .20,977,017 


The following table shows at a glance, the 
quantity of cotton taken by the trade annual¬ 
ly for the last twenty years; we have re¬ 
duced the deliveries into yarn at the present 
average weekly production per spindle, and 
have taken No 40’s mule yarn (a much 
higher No. than the present average produc¬ 
tion,) as our standard of calculation, in order 
to show that the present spinning power is 
fully adequate to reduce the largest annual 
supply of cotton we have as yet received, 
into fine numbers of yarns, if required : 

Table showing the annual deliveries of 
cotton to the trade of Great Britain, and 
the number of spindles required to render 
such quantities into No. 40’s new twist: 


_ lVarj 

Deliveries of Cotton—Lbs, 

Spindles required 

1831... 

.202,700,000. 

. 8,083,076 

1832... 

. 276,900.000. 

. 8,520,000, 

1833... 

.287,000,000. 

. 8,830,769 

1834.... 

.303,400,000. 

. 9,335,384 

1 1835... 

.318,100,000. 

. 9,787,693 
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Yean Deliveries of Cotton—Lba. Spindles required 

1836 .3-17,400,000 .10,689,230 

1837 .365,700,000.11,252,307 

1838 .416,700,000.. 12,821,537 

1839 .381,700,000.11,744,614 

3840.. 458,900,000.14,120,000 

1841.. . ■ ..438,100,000.13,480,000 

1842.. .... ... .425,100,000.13,387,692 

1843 .517,800,000.15,932;30? 

1844 ..544,000,000.16,738,460 

1845 .606,600,000. 18,664,614 

1846 .614,300,000..'.... 18.901,537 

1847 .441.400,000....13,581,537 

1848 .576,000,000.17,741,537 

1849 . -.629,900,000.19,381,537 

1850 .. 584,200,000.17,075,384 

COTTON MANUFACTURE—To what 
Extent carried.—O ne of the most impor¬ 
tant departments of the Great Exhibition was 
that which was devoted to cotton. It was not 
particularly attractive to the hasty observer, 
and was passed with indifference by many. 
But not so by the careful inquirer, the states¬ 
man, the manufacturer, and the political eco¬ 
nomist. Millions of human beings on both 
sides of the Atlantic are dependent, directly 
or indirectly, upon the growth and manufac¬ 
ture of cotton, and an amount of capital truly 
enormous is invested in this business, in all 
its various ramifications. The following ac¬ 
count of the British importation, connected 
with the cotton manufacture in the year 
1850, is taken from official sources, and will 
convey an adequate idea of the vast magni¬ 
tude of this branch of industry : 

Import—Raw cotton, 5,934,793 cwt.; cot¬ 
ton yarn, 905,966 lbs., of the declared value 
of £97,5315 cotton manufactures not made 
up—East India piece goods, 175,010 pieces, 
ot the value of £68,933 ; of other articles to 
the value of £297,176; cotton manufactures, 
wholly or in part made up, to the value of 
£44,315. Exports—foreign and colonial ma¬ 
nufactures—cotton manufactures not made 
up—East India piece goods, 145,895 pieces, 
ot the value of £58,493; other articles to 
the value of £93,605; of cotton manufactures, 
wholly or in part made up, to the value of 
£23,667 ; cotton yarn, 777,957 lbs., to the 
value of £81,014; British cotton manufac¬ 
tures, (exclusive of lace, patent net, sewing- 
thread, and stockings,) 1,358,238,837 yards, 
to the value of £20,528,150; other descrip¬ 
tions to the value of £236,058 ; cotton yarn, 
131,433,168 lbs., valued at £6,380,948. 

The quantity of raw cotton consumed in 
the cotton manufacture of Great Britain in 
the year 1850, was 584,200,000 lbs. The 
totai number of cotton factories in Britain is 
1,932, containing 20,977,017 spindles, and 
249,627 power-looms. The moving power 
in these factories is supplied by steam, repre¬ 
senting 71,005 horse-power, and water, 11,- 
550 horse-power. The total number of per¬ 
sons employed in these factories amounts to. 
330,924, If to these we add the persons not 
employed in factories—such, as hand-loom 
weavers, calico printers and dyers, makers 
and repairers of machinery, &c., a total of 
700,U00 would be obtained. 


The total value of the cotton goods and 
yarn exported in 1850 was £28,252,878; 
aud in 1849, £26,775,135. The capital em¬ 
ployed in the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain is estimated at nut less than £45,- 
000 , 000 . 

The London Dispatch, in noticing the Exhi¬ 
bition, and the display of cotton goods, 
says: 

“ Tlie yarns, exhibited as the basis of other pro¬ 
ducts, show to what an extent the ingenuity of man 
can be carried, when employed in a given direction. 
There we have specimens of yarn spun by machin¬ 
ery, which is of so delicate a character, that the 
fibres of cotton can only be discovered in the fabric 
by a microscope ; and so intangible is it that it falls 
to pieces by handling. This curiosity of manufac¬ 
ture is exhibited by Thomas Houidsworth & Co., of 
Manchester, and the result cf the energy and enter¬ 
prise of Henry Houidsworth, Esq., of that firm. In 
the contributions of this house, we find specimens 
of cotton yarn ranging from Nd. 100 to No 700 in 
the single’ yarn; and No. 100 to No. 670 in double 
yarn, or lace thread. These figures express the 
[ number of hanks to a pound weight, each hank being 
860 English y ards ; and the last named number of 
700 in single, and 670 in double yarn, is the triumph 
of cotton spinning for all practical purposes, since 
we find that a pound weight of cotton is elongated, 
in the first instance, to a length of 338 miles, and in 
the other to a double thread 324 miles, at a cost of 
£28 as the price of a single pound weight. The 
most remarkable example, however, is the specimen 
shown as No. 909, both of yarn and thread, as a cu¬ 
riosity, by which a single pound of cotton is ex¬ 
tended 430 miles. This is useless for all manufac¬ 
turing purposes, being too fine tc be serviceable, or 
even capable of being handled. Still, it is all it pro¬ 
fesses to be. The fineness of the cotton yarn used 
for lace-making has always been a great desidera¬ 
tum ; and the firm has a world-wide reputation for 
spinning finest numbers. So late as 1840, 350 was 
the finest yarn attempted. In 18*11, Messrs. Houids¬ 
worth spun 450, which was considered as a limit, 
until the Exhibition stimulated a further trial: and 
the result is now before the public, as palpable a 
fact as the building in which it is exhibited. An¬ 
other still more astonishing specimen exhibited by 
the Messrs. Houidsworth, is that of No. 2150 yarn, 
in which we may fairly presume that they have 
reached the limit at which the fibre will at all cohere. 
A single pound of this yarn would reach the extra¬ 
ordinary length, of 1,026 miles. It is needless to 
say, that yarn of this character is useless for all 
practical purposes, though highly significant as il¬ 
lustrative of human skill.” 

COTTON MILLS BY COTTON GROW¬ 
ERS— Export Duty on Raw Cotton — 
Price of Cotton, etc. —Cotton is tbe lead¬ 
ing and controlling staple of the South, em¬ 
bracing nine states of the thirty of live United 
States, and therefore worthy of consideration 
and study, by all who feel an interest in the 
prosperity of this end of the Union. 

For several years past, the labor of cotton 
growers has been sacrificed, and the prospect 
of a lair remuneration for the growing crop, 
will pass away before another Comes into 
market; leaving the future as a counterpart 
of the past, with a tendency to get worse 
unless a remedy be applied. 

The only safe arid substantial remedy, is 
to put up the cotton mills among the cotton 
fields. The great bulk of the crops when 
put into market, is classed as “ inferior,” 
“ ordinary,” aud a small portion “middling;” 
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and these classes have not averaged to the 
planters more than six cents for seven or 
eight years past, and some crops have been 
sold during this period as low as four cents 
per pound. , 

A continuation of these prices, will soon 
create a necessity for a remedy for these low 
rates, which are not a compensation for the 
immense labor required in the cultivation of 
cotton. Under the present plan, the plan¬ 
ter’s labor, composed of “ the sweat of his 
brow,” and the substance of his soil, baled 
up as raw cotton, is shipped off annually four 
thousand miles to cotton mills, in foreign 
countries, but chiefly to England, at an ex¬ 
pense of eight or nine dollars per bale, which 
is charged to the grower when the account 
of sales is furnished from the mill. 

If this tax to get to mill was the only evil, 
it might be yet endured for a while; but 
there is in reality but one great cotton mill, 
and that belongs to England, and her agent 
sits at Liverpool, and sees our labor, in bales 
of raw cotton, piled up around him till it will 
cover a ten-acre field. The reports of that 
market will show a stock, sometimes of a 
million of bales, then stored in Liverpool un¬ 
sold : with a knowledge of the fact, that it 
cannot be taken any where else. The grower 
has no remedy. There are the spindles, and 
there it must stay ; and the agent of this tre¬ 
mendous English mill says, “ I will pay you 
three and half pence per pound for your cot¬ 
ton,” and it is sold. An account of sales is 
sent to the planter, in £ s. d., in red ink, 
with double entries; and when translated 
into English, he finds that bis part is four 
cents per pound. 

Cultivators of this great staple know, that 
such prices are no compensation lor the im¬ 
mense labor required in its growth. They 
know it is a sacrifice, which looks to ruinous 
consequences, because the substance of their 
lands is annually wasting away by continued 
cultivation. 

The remedy which is now insisted on is, 
for the planters themselves to ‘‘ resolve,” that 
the cotton mills shall be brought to the cot¬ 
ton fields ; that they have been paying toll 
to the English mills long enough. Make the 
Resolve, and the ways and means will be 
readily pointed out for effecting the end pro- j 
posed. The cotton fields of the United States, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Rio 
Grande, embrace, in their wide extent, 500,- 
000 square miles. The interest of all planters 
in this great cotton field is the same. State 
lines are imaginary, When the sacrifice of 
cotton-growing] labor is the question; and 
old issues in politics may rest in forgetful¬ 
ness ; and the whole South may act as one 
state, in giving a prosperous direction and di¬ 
vision to the labor, of the best trained, most 
efficient and regular force of workers on the 
face of the globe. This splendid force of 
laborers, if directed by skill and wisdom, 


will yet make brilliant the prospects of the 
southern end of our Union. But a part of 
this force must be taken from the soil and 
put into the mills. 

The spindles and looms must be brought 
to the cotton fields. This is the true location 
of this powerful assistant of the grower. In 
the West, in the East or in the North, would 
be better than any foreign country; but the 
best location is the sunny South, where the 
cotton grows. The next best location is the 
provision regions nearest the South. 

To fix the public eye on the importance 
of this change, its necessity indeed, and to 
compel planters to investigate it, it is pro¬ 
posed that they as a body petition Congress 
to propose an amendment to the 9th article 
of the constitution of the United States, 
which prohibits “ a duty on exports from 
any state,” and when amended, that i,they 
pass a lav/, that five dollars per bale bp paid 
into the treasury of the United States upon 
all raw cotton shipped after the year 1860. 

This would be evidence of a determina¬ 
tion among them, and ten years’ notice tb 
the world, that they would no longer go four 
thousand miles to mill with their cotton. 

An average crop now of United States is 
about 2,300,000 bales, which, at six cents, is 
$55,000,000. The estimated cost of spinning 
and weaving a pound of cotton is three cents, 
making two yards to the pound, equal to 
eighteen cents per pound, at nine cents per 
yard for Osnaburgs. The crop then, when 
spun and wove, is worth eighteen cents per 
pound, making $ 180,000,000, allowing ten 
per cent, for waste, instead of $55,000,000, 
the yield now, when sold as raw cotton. 

The inequality between the labor and capi¬ 
tal for growing, and that for spinning, is 
startling. A pound of cotton, plowed, hoed, 
picked, ginned, baled, spun and wove, is 
worth eighteen cents. The spinning and 
weaving, it is said, can be afforded for three 
cents cost, which would leave fifteen cents 
per pound for the labor of the planter, sup¬ 
posing the cotton mill in the cotton field, 
and the mill to get cost only. But as three 
cents may be too low an estimate, make it 
six—and then twelve cents is left for the 
planter. But now what does he get? Four, 
five, and six. The question may now bo 
asked, who gets the balance—allowing six 
cents to the grower and six cents to the 
spinner, there will be six cents yet unac¬ 
counted for? It goes to pay warehouse 
charges, freight, insurance, drayages, sto¬ 
rages, weighages, piclcages, pressage, com¬ 
missions, postage, bills of lading, exchange, 
freight to Li% T erpool, dock dues, freight oa 
railroad to Manchester, and then it is at the 
mill, and the same process brings it back, 
and this will fully account for the six cents 
per pound. Who pay these charges ? The 
grower. 

The growth and production of cotton are 
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accomplished by the muscles of men and 
mules, laboring incessantly eleven months 
in every twelve; exposed to heut, to cold, 
to wiuds and rain, and to the malaria of 
swam pa. 

The spinning and weaving are done by 
the iron muscles of the spindle and-the loom, 
driven by the never-tiring engine, waited 
upon by boys and girls; and this labor is 
under roof, certain as to quantity , free from 
overflow, from frost, from caterpillar and 
boll wornic This simple statement is evi¬ 
dence, clear and strong, that it is the grower’s 
labor which is now sacrificed, and greatly 
sacrificed. A firm and determined resolu* 
tion among the planters, for they are the men 
who are suffering, and they must act for 
themselves, can arrest this policy in a few 
years. An export duty on “raw cotton, 1 ’ 
would insure it, but it maybe accomplished 
without it. 

Haying determined that the mills must 
come to the cotton , which is but one move, 
whilst sending the cotton to the mills is a 
heavy annual, perpetual tax, it is proper to 
iuquire if cotton growers can get up the 
spindles and looms among the fields. 

The follow:'ug facts answer the question in 
the affirmative, most distinctly. We esti¬ 
mate the crop at 2,300,000 bales. The fac¬ 
tories now in the United States require of 
this 600,000 bales—leaving 1,700,000 for the 
South to spin. This would require 350 mills 
with 10,000 spindles each, or 700 mills with 
5,000 spindles, or 3,100,000 spindles. 

COST OF SPINDLES. 

3,500,000 with all machinery necessary, 


looms, etc., at $12.$42,000,000 

700 engines and fixtures at $8,000. 5,600”000 

Other expenses in and about the ma¬ 
chinery:. 5,000,000 


Total.$52,600,000 


The machinery, if all purchased in one 
year, would cost about $50,000,003. This 
is the only debt of importance necessary to 
be made, and its payment can be extended 
into ten instalments of $5,000,000 each, in¬ 
terest added. The difference in the income 
of the cotton growers when they become 
6pinners, is so great that this debt would 
never be felt. The 1,700,000 bales intended 
for the cotton field spindles, now yields an 
income of $40,000,000 at six cents. The 
same cotton spun up, by the creation of the 
above debt by these iron muscles, will give 
the same growers an income of $120,000,000, 
less the cost of spinning and weaving, which 
would give au increase of net gain per an¬ 
num nearly equal to the cost of the ma¬ 
chinery. 

One mode here suggested, is, for plant¬ 
ers, provision growers, and mechanics of all 
the cotton states, to send in petitions for 
manufacturing companies to be chartered, 
upon applications to the legislatures of 
their respective states ; and also to pass an 


act for a general charter for all persons who 
may associate together for manufacturing 
purposes, so as to avoid partnerships, and 
limit the liability of stockholders to the loss 
of their subscriptions as stock. 

Spinning may be commenced, with any 
number of spindles, with or without looms. 
There is an extensive demand for cotton 
yarns, and thread is a saleable manufacture. 
The mills at Lowell average about 6,000 
spindles for each building. There is one, 
however, at Salem, containing 30,000 spin¬ 
dles, the largest in the world, under one 
roof. The size of buildings, then, will de¬ 
pend upon the quantity of machinery in¬ 
tended to be worked. A mill for 2,500, or 
3,000 spindles, for coarse goods, will re¬ 
quire, perhaps, three rooms twenty-five by 
sixty feet long; and a plan suitable for the 
cotton field system , which will be in the 
country, and where land costs nothing, and 
manageable by slave labor, at comparatively 
no cost, is for fifteen planters to take $4,000 
each in stock, select a site for the mill, near 
their plantations, detail three men from 
each, making a building force of forty-five 
men, besides an overseer and a general 
j manager, one of the stockholders ; with this 
force, and as many teams as may be neces¬ 
sary, they will proceed to put up three 
rooms of twenty-five by sixty feet, of wood, 
one story high, of coarse, strong, undressed 
lumber, such as they can readily prepare 
from the forest, without an outlay of capi¬ 
tal. Add, at convenient distances, fifteen 
or twenty cabins, and the buildings for the 
mill are up. This wooden, one story plan, 
for the cotton field, possesses the advantages 
of costing nothing, of fixing and running 
the whole machinery upon the ground, 
making it more steady, and accessible, and 
avoiding wear and tear, with better ventila¬ 
tion, less noise, and, perhaps, less risk from 
fire, because it is not the w Us of a mill, but 
the cotton about the machinery, which is 
subject to burn. 

One-story rooms, running in different di¬ 
rections from the engine, of wood, and 
without much labor in its preparation, are 
offered as a substitute for the four story 
brick and granite palaces of England and 
of Nnw-England, which are required to be 
built with thick walls, to avoid motion in 
the machinery, and therefore expensive, 
costing from $30,000 to $50,000 ; and when 
buildings for the operatives are finished, the 
bills are often $100,000 in a site a nd build¬ 
ings, before a wheel is turned. Whilst the 
manager and overseer are putting up the 
w ooden mill and cabins, the planters, acting 
under the charter, have issued their bonds 
for $40,000, bearing seven or eight per cent, 
interest, payable in three, four, and five 
years, in equal instalments, and secured 
the payment by mortgage on the site and 
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machinery, and a half section of land each, 
have sold the bonds, and bought the spin¬ 
dles and engine, and are ready for operation 
in six months from the formation of the 
company. A ipan and four boys or girls 
are taken from the plantation of each stock¬ 
holder and put in the mill, each getting 
credit according to the number furnished. 
These, with eight or ten trained hands as 
instructors, furnish a mill force which will 
spin and weave 1,500 bales of cotton ; mak¬ 
ing a million of yards of osnaburgs, worth 
nine cents per yard, equal to $90,000 gross 
sales. Tne stockholders being planters, and 
near the mill, furnish provisions, cotton, 
and wood for the engine. 

Suppose the planters who have put up 
this mill make 1,500 bales only of cotton, 
which, at $*24, are $36,000. Since the erec¬ 
tion of the mill, the same cotton is worth 
$90,000 per annum. At the end of the three 
years, they commence paying the debt for 
machinery by instalments, and before this, 
the hands are trained to their new employ¬ 
ment, and the planting account is raised 
from six to ten cents a pound for the field 
labor , which had been heretofore shipped off 
and lost. The mortgage debt is $2,666 each, 
being fifteen planters associated, to be paid 
in three instalments of $88$, with interest, 
and that, when they are getting for their 
field labor, ten cents per pound. What, 
then, w r ould be a debt of $1,000 a year, on 
substantial planters, when they have in¬ 
sured ten cents a pound for their crops by 
incurring the debt. 

There are nine cotton states, including 
Tennessee, which will average about sixty 
counties to the state. Two mills in every 
county, of 3,000 spindles each, are sufficient 
to spin the whole crop, and render the 
South magnificently rich and gloriously inde¬ 
pendent. I mention the&j facts, to show the 
immediate capability of the cotton growers, 
to relieve themselves from this blighting sys¬ 
tem of shipping off the soil in raw cotton, and 
bringing home nothing in return, compara¬ 
tively speaking. There are twenty counties 
in Tennessee. South Carolina, Georgia, Ala¬ 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, ami a less 
number in Florida, Arkansas and Texas, 
which can spare the force to erect the build¬ 
ings and cabins, for ten such-mills, in auy one 
year, and make the usual cotton crop besides. 

Steam is a regular, portable power, free 
from freshets, droughts and mill ponds, and 
can be commanded at will for three hundred 
days in the year, in any desired quantity, 
suited to small or large operations. Two sec¬ 
tions of laud, affording twenty oords of wood 
per aero, which is a low estimate, will drive 
an engine for 3,000 spindles, for eighteen 
years. This also shows that there is a per¬ 
manent source or power in the cotton states, 
even when nature has not furnished either 
suitable streams, or deposited in the earth, 


beds of coal; in some sections, however, both 
are found. The difference between the cost 
of water tuid steam, is but one item, and that 
not large; but the only difference now is that 
of wood and coal; steam power is now con¬ 
sidered as cheap as water, all advantages es¬ 
timated. Among the fields, a site may be 
often selected, near enough to enable stock¬ 
holders to haul the seed cotton directly to the 
mill, the most desirable condition for the mill 
work—thus saving tile labor of ginning and 
baling, the loss on bagging and rope, com¬ 
missions for buying cotton and freight, be¬ 
sides saving the work of the picker at the 
mill. 

Cotton growers, who ho;/e owned slaves 
long, know they are capable of making effi¬ 
cient operatives; and when once learned, 
they are fixed, permanent and valuable. This 
branch'of the business furnishes profitable 
employment on cotton to a portion of the 
| field force, which relieves the soil to that ex- 
I tent which is now wasting away from over 
[ fatigue. It gives scope to all the mechanical 
talent among the slaves, both males and fe¬ 
males—men in the machine shops, and wo¬ 
men among the mules, throstles, and looms. 
The condition of the states now is depend¬ 
ent ; that is not the true position of the chiv¬ 
alrous South. A war with Great Britain 
would prostrate them with one blow. The 
| revolution in France was like an electric 
j shock, though she had but a few cotton 
mills. The starvation in Ireland, that bright 
Isle of the Ocean, puts down cotton. The 
Batik of England even, can, and does, press 
down the price of “ raw cotton ” at Liver¬ 
pool ; and its recoil falls back oil the grower. 
This dependency is unmanly, and dues not be¬ 
long to the American character. The angry 
ebullition of emancipation sympathy for the 
happy slaves of the sunny South, among our 
own northern and eastern friends, is some¬ 
times a source of a moment’s uneasiness; in 
consequence of our dependent condition, and 
the repeated sacrifice of our field labor. 
These dependencies should be forthwith sev¬ 
ered, by a determination to put up the cot¬ 
ton mills among the cotton fields, and spin 
and weave by slave labor. 

This is the certain, safe, and sure remedy 
for .nil the evils enumerated above; bringing 
bright prosperity, humanity, with enlarged 
sympathies, and an ameliorated condition of 
the great working force of the South, in its 
train. Their labor, thus skilfully directed, 
would increase rapidly the net income of the 
growers, and slaves take the condition ©f 
their owners.. Give them large incomes, and 
you make the negroes rich. As a general 
rule, (some exceptions, I regret to say,) rich 
o ./ners have rich slaves. 

The true character of the black man in 
servitude is not understood, except in the 
South, Negro society, with its amusements 
and sources of enjoyment, is not organized 
1 any where else to the same extent. They 
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are born in servitude, and so were their 
fathers and grandfathers, and a long line of 
ancestry, ana they have never known any 
other condition, and but few ever desire to 
change it. The body is accustomed to daily 
labor; inured to it from early youth ; and it 
is a habit of his life. The mind is not called 
into action—they are relieved from all the 
responsibilities, sufferings, and mental anx¬ 
iety of freemen, amenable to the laws of the 
land, and the rules of society. 

Out of the general fund, they are fed, 
clothed and housed ; and medical aid and at¬ 
tention and care are furnished when sick: 
among them, there are no widows or orphans 
thrown upon the charity of others; no pau¬ 
pers, and no lunatics; no painful anxiety for 
the future welfare of their wives and chil¬ 
dren; for a home and competency are left 
for them when they are dead and gone. 

It is the duty of their owners to faring to 
the aid of this available and efficient corps 
of regular laborers in the field, the steam- 
engine, and the iron muscle of the spindle 
and loom ; with these implements, they can 
put the labor of the field into a consumable 
shape, which leaves the world open as a 
market. 

No longer will they pile up the cotton 
bales around the English mill agent iu Liv¬ 
erpool, and suffer it to be sacrificed, because 
they have no remedy. There will be a de¬ 
mand for coarse, heavy, cheap cotton goods, 
as long as there are laborers in the world to 
wear them, and in this shape the great bulk 
of the cotton crops will be consumed. Eu¬ 
rope can continue to make the fine goods in 
which the raw material is no part of the 
cost; one pound making twenty yards of fine 
muslins. 

South America, Asia, Africa, and the East 
and West Indies, grow about 470,000 bales 
of fine cotton, well suited for fine fabrics. 
This supply Europe could still convert into 
fine fabrics. New-England to make prints, 
and all other three to five yards goods, and 
the cotton fields, in the sunny South, in a 
warm climate, can work up the bulk of the 
crop into coarse, heavy goods, which will 
average not exceeding two yards to the 
pound. This system, put into operation, 
would yield to the southern states for cotton 
alone $150,000,000, and supply the spindles 
now up in the United States. What effect, 
such an income, in imports or money, would 
produce upon the trade and commerce of 
our. southern cities, is suggested for reflection 
only at present. 

Large bodies move slowly ; and to insure 
this result, I suggest an export duty of five 
dollars per bale on “ raw cotton." Corporate 
companies by growers, and all others. The 
cheapest buildings which will answer the 
purpose. Buy the machinery, and mortgage 
whatever may be necessary to raise the funds 
by sale of bonds at par. Spin and weave by 
a part of the field force. Do this, and the 


fortunes of cotton growers are fixed on a 
permanent foundation; promising accumu¬ 
lated wealth to the whole South. 

The iron establishments in the United 
States, and the machine shops, generally, 
may look to the South as an extensive cus¬ 
tomer in a few years. It is, no doubt, the 
true policy of the Sonth now, to order the 
machinery mentioned, worth $50,000,000. 
This must go to the iron establishments, and 
the profits might be taken in stock in some 
of the best mills—and thus lessen the out¬ 
standing liability for machinery. 

The mild, warm winters iu the South, are 
favorable to cotton spinning in cheap build- 
jings. The passage of the export duty law 
would turn the eyes of all the spinners and 
weavers in Europe upon the South, and the 
country would be benefited for a while, by 
employing them, until the raw force is 
trained. These suggestions are made for the 
study and consideration of cotton growers. 

COTTON FACTORY, S. C— Negro 
Labor. —We had the gratification recently of 
visiting this factory, situated on the Saluda 
River, near Columbia, and of inspecting its 
operations. It is on the slave-labor, or anti- 
free-soil system ; no operators in the estab¬ 
lishment but blacks. The superintendent 
and overseers are white, and of great ex¬ 
perience in manufacturing. They are prin¬ 
cipally from the manufacturing districts of 
the North, and although strongly prejudiced 
on their first arrival at the establishment 
against African labor, from observation and 
more experience they all testify to their 
equal efficiency, and great superiority in 
many respects. So as not to act precipitate¬ 
ly, the experiment of African labor was first 
tested in the spinning department; since 
which, the older spinners have been trans¬ 
ferred to the weqving-room. They com¬ 
menced in that department on the 1st of 
July, and are now turning out as many 
yards to the loom as was performed under 
the older system. A weaver from Lowell 
has charge of this department, and as she 
reports that, while there is full as much 
work done by the blacks, they are much 
more attentive to the condition of their looms. 
They all appear pleased with the manipula¬ 
tions on which they are employed, and are 
thus affording to the South the best evidence 
that, when the channels of agriculture are 
choked, the manufacturing of our own pro¬ 
ductions will open new channels of profita¬ 
ble employment for our slaves. The re¬ 
sources of the South are gTeat, and it should 
be gratifying to all who view these facts with 
the eye of a statesman and philanthropist, 
that the sources of profitable' employment 
and support to our rapidly-increasing A frican 
labor are illimitable, and must remove all 
motives for emigration to other countries. 
By an enlightened system of internal im~ 
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provements, making all parts of our state 
accessible, and by a judicious distribution of 
our labor, South Carolina may more than 
double her productive slave labor, and not 
suffer from too dense a population. 

COTTON— Southern Factories. —The 
number of cotton factories in four of the 
southern states in 1850 was as follows : 

No. of No. of Capital Bales Cot. 

Factories Spindles Employed Coniurned 

Tennessee.30_36,000_$100,000_12,000 

Alabama.11.... 16,962.... 500,000.... 6,000 

Georgia.;.36... .51,140.... 121,000... .27,000 

South Carolina .16... .36,500.. ..1,000,000,.. .15,000 

Col tan Factories in Alabama .—We were 
shown last week some samples of cotton- 
ades,. ginghams, checks and osnaburgs. 
colored and plain, made at the factory 
in Huntsville, which, for quality and dura¬ 
bility, would compare with goods made in the 
manufacturing towns of the North. The 
colored goods were excellent, and, were we 
not assured to the contrary, we should have 
pronounced them eastern goods. The fac¬ 
tory at Florence is doing a thrifty business. 
It works forty-six looms turning 1600 spin¬ 
dles, and produces 80,000 yards of cloth per 
week. Besides this large amount of cloth, 
it manufactures, also, 6,000 dozen of thread 
per week. The weekly consumption of cot¬ 
ton is about 6,000 pounds, averaging 750 
bales of cotton per year. As an instance of 
the prosperity of factories in this region, a 
new one is about being established on the 
same stream, on the opposite side, which it 
is calculated will consume 40 bales of cotton 
per week. The factory in this city is about 
increasing the number of looms. At this 
time it works only forty, which are chiefly 
employed in manufacturing the four qualities 
of goods. In a few weeks the present num¬ 
ber of looms will be increased to severty- 
two. The cloths made at this factory are in 
high repute and meet with ready sales. 

Bell factory, in Madison county.2,500 spindles 

Florence factory, in Lauderdale county 2,000 “ 

Decatur factory, in Lawrence county 1,000 “ 

Tuscaloosa factory, in Bibb county . .1,800 “ 

Clement’s factory, in Bibb county .... 500 “ 

Fish-pond factory, in Tallapoosa 

county. 600 “ 

Tallahassee factory, in Tallapoosa co.. 1,000 “ 
Bradford’s factory, in Coosa county... 600 “ 
Warrior factory, in Tuscaloosa county 1,000 “ 

Prattville factory, in Autauga county .2,682 “ 

Autaugaville “ “ “ .3,080 “ 

Mobile factory, in Mobile county... 3,000 “ 

The machinery of the Mobile factory has been 
contracted for, I understand, and that of Autauga- 
vilie is now in the mill. D. P. 

COTTON AND COTTON MANUFAC¬ 
TURES AT THE SOUTH—Comparative 
Cost and Productiveness of Cotton, and 
the Cost and Productiveness of its Manu¬ 
facture : 'by Charles T. James, Senator 
from R. I.—The latest official tabular state¬ 
ment, to which we have access, of the amount 


of cotton produced in the world, is that made 
in the office of the United States Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the year 1834, for the use of 
Congress. 

By this table, which is sufficiently correct 
for all practical purposes, it appears that the 
total amount of cotton raised in the world 
was 900,000,000 pounds; of which 460,000,* 
000 pounds, 10,000,000 pounds more than 
one-half, was the product of the United States. 
Since that period, the culture of the article in 
the West Indies has almost ceased. The 
production in the East Indies rapidly in¬ 
creased during a few subsequent years, ow¬ 
ing to the very great efforts of the British 
East India Company ; but, from repeated 
failures, it has again become stationary, and 
will probably never be carried to any great 
extent. In the year 1839, the entire supply 
of Gotten from India was 46,001,308 pounds. 
It may possibly now reach 50,000,000 pounds. 
The other cotton growing countries, viz : 
Brazil, Mexico, Egypt, and other parts of 
Africa and Asia, other than India, and a few 
smaller districts, with those named above, 
made up, in 1834, the balance of tbe product, 
say 440,000,000 pounds. Taking all the cir¬ 
cumstances into the account, and especially 
the cheapness of the product in this country, 
and the known decline in quantity in some 
others, it is not probable that the foreign pro¬ 
duct has increased, since 1834, more than ten 
per cent. This would now give 484,000.000 
for all the world, the United States excepted. 
In the United States, the result has been en¬ 
tirety different. The reduction in the mar¬ 
ket vaiue of the article has stfrnulated the 
planter to make more of it—to compensate 
for the diminution of price by the increase of 
quantity. This is a poor policy, to be sure, 
in most cases, yet it has been extensively 
practised by.*he cotton planters of the United 
States. So greatly have they increased the 
culture of the article, that their crop for 1848 
is estimated, in round numbers, at 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds; aud which affords a sure indica¬ 
tion, compared with the foregoing statements, 
that all the rest of the world cannot compete 
with them, either in quantity or price. In¬ 
creasing the consumption of the article ia 
Great Britain by ten per cent, from the year 
1840 to ’848, the quantity for the latter year 
would be 584,317,424 pounds ; an excess of 
more than 100,000,000 pounds over the en¬ 
tire quantity produced in, and exported from, 
all the countries in the world, the United 
States excepted. France, Germany, aud 
other European nations, require about 300,- 
000,000 pounds; which, added to the con¬ 
sumption in Great Britain, makes the quantity 
required in Europe 884,317,425 pounds. Of 
this, only 480,000,000 is supplied by India, 
Egypt, Turkey, Brazil, the West Indies, &c., 
and” leaving a deficit of more than 400,000,000 
pounds, for which Europe is entirely depen¬ 
dent on the United States. To withhold this 
supply, would enhance the price in Europe ; 
aqd, though our labor would cost something 
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more than theirs, our cotton would be so 
much cheaper, that no European manufac¬ 
turers could compete with us. Almost the 
only reason why no other country has ex¬ 
tended its cotton culture as ours has doue, is, 
because no other one can raise the article at 
so small a cost. This circumstance has a I 
most annihilated the culture of cotton in the 
West Indies, and prevented its rapid increase 
in Brazil. The British East I. Company and 
the Viceroy of Egypt, with their immense 
power and resources, have bent their ener- 
ies to the object, but, hitherto, all efforts 
ave failed, and the cotton planters of the 
United States still hold and maintain their 
pre-eminence over all those of the rest of the 
world. With all these advantages, the United 
States ought to be, emphatically, the cotton 
manufacturers of the world ; and the cotton 
growing states should become the great cot¬ 
ton manufacturing states of the Union. One 
would think there could be no question that 
the cotton grower and cotton manufacturer, 
combined in one concern, with his fuil sup¬ 
ply of the raw material, produced on his own 
soil, might undersell the European manufac¬ 
turer, and control, as far as cotton fabrics 
were concerned, every market in the world. 
All this may appear chimerical to some, and 
they may be inclined to make the inquiry, 
How is all this to be done ? The reply is at 
hand: Manufacture all your own cotton. 
How can. we do this, is the next query, when 
we produce so much ? Again the reply is 
ready: Others now do it for you. You have 
labor, skill and materials—if you wish for 
more of labdr and skill, they are readily ob¬ 
tained in sufficient quantities to manufacture 
all the cotton in the world. But we produce 
60 much. True, too much. Then make a 
proper|distribution and application of labor 
and skill; produce no more than can be ma¬ 
nufactured at home. Cast not yourselves in a 
foreign market, with a redundancy of an arti¬ 
cle, begging for a purchaser, on the mercy of 
foreign brokers, speculators and shavers. But 
more of this by-and-by. Let us now inquire 
which, in respect to the article of cotton, has 
made the best distribution and application of I 
labor and skill, the United States or Great j 
Britain, as far as the creation of ^wealth is 
concerned ? 

We have seen that, according to the best 
estimates to be obtained, the quantity of cot¬ 
ton imported into the Kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and consumed by her manufactories in 
1840, was 531,197,659 pounds; of which, at 
least four-fifths must have been supplied by 
the cotton growers of the United States. 
McCulloch, in his Encyclopedia of Commerce, 
published in London, for 1847. estimates the 
increase at about fifteen per cent. This es¬ 
timate would make the British consumption 
of cotton at present, 610,877,307 pounds per 
annum. Allowing only the same proportion, 
or rather less than we have already stated, 


say now four-fifths of the quantity, to be sup¬ 
plied from the United States, it will amount 
to 488,701,846 pounds. The present average 
value of this cotton in England, is not far from 
8 cents per pound; and hence, the aggregate 
cost, to the British manufacturer, of the above 
quantity received from the United States, 
would be $39,096,147 68. At this rate, the 
highest amouut returned to the American 
cotton planter would be, say 488,701.846 
pounds, at 6 cents per pound, $28,922,110 76 
—for convenience, say, in round numbers, 
$30,000,000.. The best cotton lands will not 
yield more than three hundred pounds per 
acre, and the general average from year to 
year probably does not exceed two hundred 
pounds... Suppose, however, the quantity to 
be two hundred and fifty pounds, there is re¬ 
quired 1,794,807 acres of land to produce it; 
and as the product will not average more 
than 2,500 pounds per hand, it will require 
about 195,480 hands for its culture. The 
land, at $25 per acre, is worth $44,870,175. 
The hands (slaves) at $500 each, are worth 
$97,740,000. Thus, the land and slaves to¬ 
gether, would amount in value to $142,610,- 
000. The cost of other necessary appen¬ 
dages, such as cotton gins, presses, horses, 
mules, &c., &c., will make up at least, with 
the above, the sum of $150,000,000, as the 
capital employed in the production of thq. 
above amount of cotton furnished to the Bri¬ 
tish manufacturer. In order to make the es¬ 
timate high enough for the planter, we will 
suppose his net receipts to be 6 cents per 
pound. At that price, the quantity, 480,000,- 
000 pounds, will return him, say, in round 
numbers, $29,000,000. 

According to the estimate in McCulloch’s 
Encyclopedia of Commerce, (English,) the 
value of British cotton manufactures, for the 
year 1847, was about .£40,000,000. The es¬ 
timated increase for the seven years, from 
1833 to 1840, was 331 per cent. At that rate, 
the value, in 1848, would have been about 
£42,000,000. or $186,666,666, nearly. _ It is 
estimated also, that the amount of capital in¬ 
vested in the business, is about the same as 
the amourtt of value of product per annum. 
The British manufacturers also employ about 
300,000 operatives, and about the same num¬ 
ber of hand-loom weavers. 

For the above amount of product, it has 
been seen that the American cotton planter 
furnishes about 480,000,000 pounds of the 
raw material, for, at a high estimate, $29,- 
000,000. The cotton thus furnished is 
four-fifths, nearly, of the entire quantity 
consumed. The capital invested in the pro¬ 
duction of the cotton is $150,000,000. 
That invested in the manufacture of it, viz.: 
four-fifths of $187,000,000, in round num¬ 
bers, is $149,600,000. In the ratio of capi¬ 
tal, therefore, the pla; ter should receive at 
least $150,000,000 for his product, whereas 
he receives but $30,000,000. But the cotton, 
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which returns 6 cents per pound to the 
planter, costs the British manufacturer 8 
cents. At this price, the amount of cost of 
cotton, 480,000,000 pounds, is $40,800,000. 
Deduct this amount from $159,600,000, the 
value of the manufactured product, as above, 
and you leave $118,000,000, as the value 
added to the above quantity of cotton, for 
which the planter receives but $30,000,000 
at most, on an outlay of capital very nearly 
equal to that employed by the manufacturer. 
So much, as to the productiveness of British 
capital employed in manufacturing cotton, 
and American capital in producing it. Again, 
in respect to the number of hands employed: 

We have said that the British employed 
about 300,000 operatives. To work up four- 
fifths of the cotton consumed, would there¬ 
fore- require 240,000. Divide the above 
$118,000,000 among these, and you have 
$491 69 nearly, as the value of product per 
hand. Again, divide the net receipts for the 
planter’s cotton, $30,000,000, among the 
number of hands (195,4S0) required to pro¬ 
duce it, and have but $153 46 per hand— 
less, by 338 23 per annum, for each hand 
employed in the production of cotton, than is 
realized by its manufacture in Great Britain. 
True, we have seen that, in the process, the 
British manufacturer employs also 240 
hand-loom weavers—making the entire num¬ 
ber of persons employed, 480,000. Well, 
divide the British net product among this 
whole number, and you have $245 84 per 
hand, and leaving yet, an excess of $92 38 
per hand in favor of the manufacture, 
against the production of the raw material. 
But there are other matters to be taken into 
the account, which will enhance this differ¬ 
ence. 

In the first place, the planter employs the 
labor of about half as many horses and 
mules as field hands. In the second place, 
the cultivators of his cotton field must be his 
best, able-bodied hands, while two-thirds, at 
least, of the operatives in the cotton mills 
are boys and girls. In the third place, the 
planter has to employ the labor of such 
boys and girls many months in the year, to 
gather his crop in the fields. All these, to¬ 
gether with other matters that might be 
named in connection with the culture of cot¬ 
ton and its preparation for market, would 
very nearly cancel the demand for the labor 
of the 240,000 British hand-loom weavers, 
and, especially, when we consider that 
the latter are not employed, much over 
one-half their time, and, even then, at rates 
of wages which, without the aid of public 
charity, would not prevent starvation. 

It may be said, perhaps, that we have not 
taken into consideration the amount of 
wages paid by the British manufacturer, 
while, for slave labor, the planter pays none. 
True-—but, be it remembered, the value of the 


hand is $500 at least, the interest on which 
is $30 per annum. Then, the planter feeds 
and clothes his hands, furnishes them with 
dwellings and fuel, and with medical attend¬ 
ance in time of sickness ; and maintains 
them when, from old age or other cause, they 
become unable to labor. Thus, the average 
cost of labor is probably quite as great to the 
cotton planter, for a given number of hands, 
as to the British manufacturer; and, reckon¬ 
ing his entire number, old and young, male 
and female, and bringing in the amount of 
labor performed by his mules and horses, he 
has as many to provide for. True, again, the 
British manufacturer has to disburse a small 
portion of his proceeds for other materials 
than cotton and labor—such as coal, oil, 
starch, dee. But the planter, on the other 
hand, has his land to clear, his bagging and 
bale rope to furnish, his cotton to'gin,' press 
and transport to market, &c., &c., which 
meet a great proportion of all the cost of 
manufacturing, except cotton and labor. In 
short, taking everything into the account, the 
net products and profits of manufacturing 
cotton in Great Britain, will exceed those 
from the culture of cotton for that purpose 
in the United States, by more than one hun¬ 
dred per cent. In other yvords, in the ratio 
of the profits made on 480,000,000 pounds 
of cotton manufactured in Great Britain, the 
planter should receive, as his net proceeds, at 
least $60,000,000, whereas, he receives, at 
most, but $30,000,000. And why is there 
this enormous dilFerence'? Two replies are 
at hand, each of them satisfactory and con¬ 
clusive ; and each of them plain and simple. 

In the first place, the planter sends his 
cotton abroad to be manufactured, and thus 
loses the profits of the process, when it 
might as well be done at home. In the 
second place, he produces a surplus of the 
article every year, sends it to Europe in 
surplus supplies, has to solicit sales, and 
hence must submit to have purchasers make 
their own prices, and give him for the article 
just what they please. This he may knoyv 
from the fact, that an occasional short crop, 
or a temporary deficiency in the supply, 
creates a corresponding advance in prices ; 
while, when the demand has been fully can¬ 
celed, prices fall again to their usual level, 
and probably below it. Let us now take 
another view of this subject, and call the at¬ 
tention of the cotton planter to the principal 
manufacturing states in our Union; and 
where, we venture to predict, he will find the 
balance against him as great in proportion as 
in Great Britain, although labor is considera¬ 
bly dearer in this country than in that. 
Could or would the cotton planters of this 
country employ all the capital and labor now 
appropriated to the culture of cotton, to a 
business as lucrative as the cotton manufac¬ 
turers of Great Britain, they would in the 
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ratio of the present market value of that ar¬ 
ticle now shipped to the British market, real¬ 
ize at least $120,000,000 per annum, instead 
of $30,000,000 now returned to them. This 
difference appears enormous, but such is the 
fact. The entire cotton crop of 1840, as 
per official statements and returns, was 790,- 
479,275 pounds. Assuming 25 per cent, for 
the increase since that period, which is pro¬ 
bably a near approximation to the truth, the 
crop of 1848 was 988,099,093 pounds. As¬ 
suming, also, 6 cents per pound as the return 
to the planter, the entire amount realized for 
the crop was $59,285,945 58. Though per¬ 
suaded that this estimate is a high one, we 
will yet increase it, and put it down in round 
numbers at $60,000,000, for the sake of con¬ 
venience. Taking our former estimates as a 
basis, to produce this quantity of cotton 
would require 3,991,036 acres of land, the 
value of which, at $25 per acre, would be 
$99,775,900. There would also be required 
the labor of 395,200 hands. The value of 
this number of able-bodied slaves, say as 
before, $500 each, would be $197,600,000, 
and which, with the cost of cotton gins, 
horses and mules, &c , &c., will amount to at 
least $300,000,000. Let us now inquire what 
is done by the appropriation of capital, labor 
and skill, together with the material in the 
cotton mills of our principal manufacturing 
states. 

In five of the New England States, there 
are employed, about 75,000 operatives, manu-. 
facturing cotton fabrics. The capital em¬ 
ployed in the business is estimated at $42,- 
982,120 and the gross product at $40,918,143. 
Deduct thirty-three and a third per cent, from 
the latter sum for cost of all materials, labor 
excepted, say $13,639,381, and you have as 
net product of labor, $27,278,762. This 
sum is a trifle less than the entire amount 
received by the southern planter for all the 
cotton he ships to Great Britain. Yet this 
is realized on the employment of a capital of 
something less than $43,000,000 ; while the 
planter employs, as has been seen, to pro¬ 
duce that cotton, capital in land, slaves and 
fixtures to the amount of $150,000,000. The 
difference in the interest on these two sums, 
per annum, at 6 per cent., is no less than 
$6,420,000, a very desirable item in favor of 
the eastern manufacturer. Again, to pro¬ 
duce that result, we have also seen that the 
planter must employ, at least, about 180,000 
hands, able-bodied persons, whereas the 
eastern manufacturer employs only 57,000, 
being less than one-third part of the num¬ 
ber, and who create, by their labor more 
wealth than the former. In proportion to 
the capital and labor employed, the planter 
should realize more than thrice the amount 
of the manufacturer, but does not, in fact, 
realize quite as much. Yet, not less than 
two-thirds of the whole number of operatives 


in cotton mills are women and children. 
These are plain and unembellished facts, 
based on, and borne out by, the most authen¬ 
tic data that can be obtained; and which we 
shall, hereafter, attempt to illustrate more 
fully and verify more substantially by the 
exhibition of practical details and known 
results, too simple to be misconstrued, and too 
well authenticated to admit of doubt. In 
fact, the superiority in the increase of wealth 
and population of the manufacturing states, 
compared with that of the cotton-growing 
states, affords almost incontestible proof of 
the fact, that manufactories create wealth 
with much greater rapidity than the cotton 
culture—if not, then, whence arises the differ¬ 
ence 1 for there certainly is a great differ- 
! ence. Labor and skill are more judiciously 
distributed in the manufacturing states than 
at the South and more economically applied. 
With the planter, the object is to work a 
certain number of hands—to make all the 
cotton with them that he can, and to sell it 
for what others may be disposed to give. 
The market is glutted-—cotton must be sac¬ 
rificed at a low price. Instead of diverting 
a portion of his means to some other and more 
profitable object, he exerts himself to pro¬ 
duce more cotton this year, that, by increase 
of quantity, he may make up the loss in 
price; instead of which he enhances the 
supply, reduces the price still lower and still 
continues at the mercy of foreign brokers. 
As a general thing, this is not the way with 
the people of the manufacturing states. 
Their object is to pursue any certain branch 
of business no farther than it is found pro¬ 
fitable. When it ceases to be so they re¬ 
linquish it and try their hand at some other. 
For this reason, labor is properly distributed 
and economically applied. In other Words, 
people are careful that labor should be em¬ 
ployed on objects most productive, and in 
such a way as to insure the greatest result 
in the shortest time. So, of skill, materials 
and capital. 

Would the northern climate admit of the 
culture of cotton, and had a Yankee, in 
either of the New-England states, a cotton 
plantation, with all the requisites for the 
prosecution of the business, the moment he 
found he could make more money by the 
manufacture of that article, than by its 
production, it would be farewell to cotton- 
growing ; and the next thing you would 
hear on his premises, in the way of business, 
would be the clatter of the loom and the 
hum of the spindle. Yankee folks are said 
to be full of notions ; and such notions 
constitute the great secret of their pros¬ 
perity. If southern planters would act on a 
similar principle, they would much benefit 
themselves, A gentleman well versed in 
the statistics of cotton-growing, in the finest 
cotton regions of the southwest, has ealeu- 
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lated that, to supply cotton for a mill of 
10,000 spindles, say 1,800,000 pounds per 
annum, would require the product of ten of 
the best plantations m the country, which, 
with their slaves and fixtures, would be 
worth $738,000, The product, as above, c 
would ^amount to $108,000; from which, 
deduct the cost of operating, such as over¬ 
seers, materials, carriages, &e., which he 
estimates at $28,000, and you leave to the 
planters $80,000. The mill to manufacture 
this cotton will cost, with all its machinery 
complete, $210,000, and require a working 
capital of <$40,000— or say the entire capital, 
including mill and machinery, wonld, at the 
outside, be $250,000. 

To manufacture the above amount of fcot- 
ton into sheetings of one yard in width, of 
the fineness of No. 14, will cost, including 
the cost of the cotton, steam-power, trafis- 
portationj insurance, labor, and, in fact, 
every item of expense, a little short of 
$232,000; to which add $15,000, the interest 
of the capital, at six per cent, per annum, 
and you have the entire cost of manufactur¬ 
ing the above 1,800,000 pounds of cotton. 
This cotton will make 4,500,000 yards of 
cloth ; which, at 7$ cents per yard, (a low 
price, by the way,) will be worth $337,500, 
leaving a balance, ..after having paid every 
expense, of about $106,000. Thus, you 
see, by the labor of 275 operatives, mostly 
women, girls and boys, there will be created, 
actual wealth to the amount of $106,000, 
from 1,800,000 pounds of cotton, besides the 
amount paid to them for labor. To produce 
that same cotton, worth in market $108,000, 
required the labor if no less than 600 able- 
bodied hands, besides one-half that number 
of horses and mules. The capital employed 
to produce this result is $738,000. The 
manufacturer's capital is but $250,000. If, 
therefore, the planter could by any means 
remove these plantations into one of the 
New-England states, with all their slaves, 
fixtures, ~&c., and they should continue to 
produce cotton as abundantly as on the 
Mississippi or Tombigbee, though now 
nominally worth toward a million of dollars, 
the owner of the coUon mill, which cost bnt 
$250,000, would not exchange it for them, 
and would evidently be a loser by the bar¬ 
gain if he should. This will at once appear 
obvious, when we state that, over and above 
the cost of working the plantations, already 
named, there would be expended, for over¬ 
seers, &e., $20,000 more ; and reducing the 
net income to $88,000—less, by $18,000, 
than the net product of the cotton mill. 
Under these circumstances, the mill owner 
would much rather keep his mill, and 
employ his hired operatives, than to take in 
exchange the plantations with their slaves, 
&c. The reason: he can make the most 
money by his mill. But this comparison 


applies not only to a cotton mill in Massa¬ 
chusetts, New-Hampshire, Rhode Island or 
Connecticut, but even in the best cotton¬ 
growing states, at the side of the best cotton 
plantation in that state. This statement 
requires no labored argument to confirm it. 
Every species of property designed for the 
creation of wealth, is valuable in the ratio of 
its productiveness, without respect to its ac¬ 
tual cost. One plantation may have cost $50,- 
000, and require an outlay of $20,000 per 
ann. to work it. Another may have cost $20,- 
000, and be worked at an expenseof only $5,- 
000. Without respect to this difference of 
costand expenditure, everyone knows that,, 
if the cheaper establishment yield a greater 
profit than the other, it is, of course, of mos£ 
value to its possessor. Thus, if a planter 
own cotton lands which cost, with aii his 
slaves and fixtures, $700;000, or more, andh 
yield a net profit of $80,000 per annum, the 
cotton mill at his side, the capital of which 
is but $250,000, including the cost of the 
establishment itself, which yields a net 
profit of $100,000, is intrinsically worth 
more to its possessor than the planter’s 
cotton lands and slaves. Every planter 
knows this common-place statement to be 
true. But, after having admitted all this, 
the cotton planters and capitalists of the 
South raise the inquiry: Suppose we wished 
to go into the manufacturing business, 
though we had plenty of the raw material, 
how shall we obtain the labor and skill 
qualified for the work, and of both of which 
we are deficient 1 , 

Up to the year 1767, not a pound of cotton 
had ever been spun in any part of the world, 
by machinery. Though a considerable 
quantify was manufactured in India, and 
some in England, yet all was done with the 
aid of the old spinning-wheel andhand-loom, 
precisely as is now the case with the 
families of our southern planters. When- 
therefore, Hargreaves in '67, and Arkwright 
in ’69, brought out the spinning-jenny, 
only eighty years since, Great Britain pos¬ 
sessed neither the requisite labor or skill, 
trained t,> the business, nor yet the practical 
cotton-machine builder, nor the raw ma¬ 
terial. All these were to be created and 
inducted into the business. But British 
enterprise did not falter. The business was 
taken in hand and prosecuted with vigor. 
In the course of four years, it was in suc¬ 
cessful operation. Thom that time to the 
present, Great Britain has lacked neither 
manufacturing labor, skill nor materials. 
The result of the business, at the present 
time, we have-aiready seen. About sixty 
years since, not a solitary cotton spindle 
had been made or driven in America. It is 
doubtful if many persons had ever seen one. 
About that period, an attempt was made, on 
a small scale, to spin cotton with machinery 
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in Rhode Island, but failed for want of 
proper skill. This, however, was not long 
wanting. The arrival in this country of the 
celebrated manufacturer, Slater, supplied 
the deficiency, and we have now only to look 
around, and to examine the statistics of 
trade in this country, to learn the great 
results of the truly wonder-working power 
of the cotton spindle and the loom. At the 
time the process of cotton spinning by 
machinery was first introduced into Ncw- 
England, the people might have laughed at 
the idea, and said, how shall we, entirely 
unaccustomed to building and operating 
cotton machinery, obtain the skill, an 1 train 
the labor for the work ? But others, far- 
seeing and shrewd, came to the conclusion, 
and their conclusion was-'the correct one, 
applicable in ah cases, that you have but 
to open a productive field, and there will be 
labor and skill enough found to cultivate it. 
The issue has proved the truth of the con¬ 
viction. Those aids have never been re¬ 
quired, but they have been at hand. And 
should the number of mills in the United 
States be doubled within twelve months, 
probably not one of them would have to 
delay, for a day, the commencement of 
manufacturing operations, in consequence 
of a deficiency of labor and skill. A vast 
proportion, if not all required, would un¬ 
doubtedly be found among us. If not, the 
first demand would cal! from Great Britain 
as many of her now half-starved and starv¬ 
ing operatives, as might be required. But, 
without calling for aid from Europe, a full 
supply may at all times be obtained iri New- 
England, to manage and supervise the 
operations of the cotton mill, and there are 
thousands of persons at the South, who 
would gladly and gratefully accept such 
employment to earn a livelihood, much 
superior to that which their present means 
can possibly afford; and would quickly 
become qualified for the work of operatives, 
under the charge and direction of good 
superintendents and managers. There is 
nothing hypothetical in this statement. 
Experience has shown it to be true to the 
letter. 

As respects all raw materials, especially 
those of a bulky character, economy dictates 
that, all other things being equal, they should 
be wrought on the spot on which they are 
produced, in order to make the most valua¬ 
ble return. For instance-—r-iron ore, a ma¬ 
teria! abundant in Russia and Sweden. 
Were that material to be shipped to this coun¬ 
try in its crude state, there would be a heavy 
charge for the transportation of the foreign 
matter combined wHh the nietr.3, which 
must eventually be borne by the original 
owner. And ail that the iron would bring 
in this market, after having been smelted 
and manufactured into bars, over and above 


the cost of the ore, would be so much wealth 
created here. The extra charge for freight 
is saved, and the additional value of the iron 
is retained at home, by its being manu¬ 
factured on the spot on which the ore is 
found. Of this, the original owner takes 
his share, and the balance is distributed for 
labor, &c., in the community. That com¬ 
munity is enriched by so much, therefore, 
in consequence of the operation. There 
may be some, exceptions to this rule, but, 
from what we have seen, there is none in 
favor of the transportation of cotton to a 
distant market. The rule is founded on a 
general law. Labor and skill are marketable 
commodities. These, like all other com¬ 
modities, will, as a general thing, seek the 
best market. Suppose all the labor and 
skill at hand are necessary to the production 
j of a quantity of cotton, sufficient to supply 
the demand of the manufacturer—-the plan¬ 
ter then would manufacture his own pro¬ 
duce, but lacks the mechanical skill. Let it 
be known that he is in want of an engineer, 
managers, overseers, operatives, machinists, 
carpenters, masons, &c., for the purpose, 
and you will soon see that, instead of finding 
it difficult to obtain such, he will, very 
probably, be overrun with applications. In 
a comparatively short period, hundreds of 
factories might be erected and started at 
the South, and fully supplied with every 
description of skill and labor wanted. 
Thousands would resort there with the hope 
of doing better b}* a change, induced by the 
prospects which new enterprises in a 
profitable business hold out, of permanent 
employment, with higher wages. Even 
should the planter, who goes into the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, find it necessary to import 
his operatives from Europe at his own 
expense, he would still be a great gainer by 
the transaction. In a mill of ten thousand 
spindles, he would require two hundred and 
seventy-five persons. Suppose he should 
procure them in England, and pay the 
expense of transporting them thence to this 
country, at fifty . dollars each—the trans¬ 
portation of the whole would amount to 
$13,750. This would be once for all. 
Another such transaction would never be 
necessary. His mill will also require, as 
seen, 1,800,000 pounds of cotton. To place 
that cotton in a northern manufactory, will 
cost, including every charge, at least one 
cent per pound, or 818,000. This amount 
all comes into the cost of. manufacturing in 
the northern mill, and goes, of course, into 
the price of the manufactured article. This 
amount will, therefore, be saved by the 
southern planters who manufacture their 
own cotton. It pays, in one year, all the 
cost of transporting the above number of . 
operatives from England, and leaves a 
balance of 84,250. But the operation of 
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the transportation of cotton goes on from 
year to year, at the annual cost of 118,000. 
We will now go somewhat more into detail 
on this subject. 

The cotton from the planter, reaches the 
northern manufactory increased one cent per 
pound in its market value, by the expenses 
incurred in transitu. Allowing the planter's 
price to be six cents per pound, its cost to 
the manufacturer will be seven. The pound 
of cotton, less waste, will make two and 
eight-tenths yards of sheeting, No. 14, one 
yard in width, worth, at the present low 
prices, 7£ cents per yard, or 21 cents per 
pound. The raw material, however, is sub¬ 
jected to a loss of ten per cent, in the pro¬ 
cess of manufacturing, so that the weight of 
the manufactured article from 1,800,000 
pounds of raw cotton, will turn off but about 
1,600,000 pounds of cloth. Thus—1,800,000 
pounds of cotton, at 7 cents, costs $126,000. 
The entire cost of manufacturing, is 
$121,000, including labor, and interest on 
the capital; and making, with the cost of 
cotton, $247,000. The quantity of the 
manufactured article will be 1,600,000 
pounds at 21 cents per pound, or 7| cents 
per yard. This is worth, at that rate, 
$336,000. From this sum, deduct the cost, 
as above, and you leave as a balance in 
favor of the manufacturer, the sum of 
$89,000. This is the gross income for one 
year; with the labor of 275 operatives, 
mostly boys and girls, and a capital of 
$250,000. From the above amount of 
$89,000, however, there are certain other 
expenses to be deducted, such as commis¬ 
sions, guarantees, &c., which will somewhat 
reduce it ; but yet, the amount left will be 
much greater, taking all things into account, 
than the net proceeds to the planter from 
the raw material. 

To produce the cotton for the foregoing 
operation, as already noticed, the planter 
employs 600 able-bodied hands, and nearly 
one-half that number of horses and mules, 
and a capital of at least $730,000. The 
interest on this capital is $43,800 per annum, 
or $28,800 more than the interest on the 
manufacturing capital; and the labor is more 
than that employed in the manufactory, 
reckoning that of man and beast on the 
plantation, by three hundred per cent. 
Thus, the capital and labor necessary to the 
production of 1,800,000 pounds of cotton, 
would be sufficient to erect, furnish and 
operate three cotton mills, each of which 
would manufacture into cloth this entire 
quantity of cotton, and each of which would 
also return, in the shape of gross income, 
several thousand dollars more per annum, 
than is now realized from the entire amount 
of labor and capital employed to produce 
cotton for one of them ! It must also be 
borne in mind, that the manufacturer at the 


north receives his cotton enhanced one cent 
per pound above the plantation price, which 
makes the gross amount of the additional 
cost, $18,000 per annum. This would of 
course be saved by the manufacture of the 
article on the spot of its growth, aud would 
go to increase the profits of the operation. 

Were there room for a rational doubt on 
this subject, the reader might be justified in 
regarding it with some degree of skepticism. 
But, when he reflects on the well-known 
fact, of the much more rapid increase of 
capital and wealth in the 1 manufacturing 
community, than in that of the cotton plan¬ 
ter, he will be constrained to acknowledge 
that the effect cannot be without a sufficient 
cause. That cause he will seek for in vain, 
unless he find it in the greater profits of 
manufacturing, compared with those of 
producing the raw material. 

To confirm this'statement, we annex a 
schedule, made np, not from estimates either 
hypothetical or theoretical, but from authen¬ 
tic data of actually practical results, drawn 
from a mill now in operation. These results 
have occurred during the past year, being 
one of the worst known in the manufacturing 
annals of the United States. 

Cotton—1,800,000 pounds, at 7 cents per 

pound... $126,000 

Cost of power (steam) . 4,500 

“ Carding. 13,266 

“ Spinning. 14,734 

“ Dressing and Starch. 0,306 

“ Weaving, including all expenses... 20,598 

“ Repairs, wear and tear, machinists, 

&c... 17,002 

“ General expenses, officers’ salaries, „ 

transportation. &c... 20,642 

u Interest on capital of $250,000. 15,000 

Total. $237,048 

Against this sum, which includes the entire 
cost of manufact uring, we have 4,500,000 
yards, of No. 14 sheeting, the product of 
the mill, worth now 7H cents per yard. .$326,250 
From this last amount, deduct the cost as 


above...... 237,048 

And you have a balance of.$89,202 


As the gross profits to the manufacturer, sub¬ 
ject to the deductions for commissions, &c., 
before named, on 1,800,000 pounds of cotton, 
after having paid for the cotton, and the cost 
ui ifmuuTaeTunrrg; while the planter who pro¬ 
duced that cotton, receives bnt $108,000; 
lieing more, by only $18,888, than that re¬ 
ceived by the manufacturer. Yet, from that 
sum, viz., $108,000, the planter has to pay all 
the cost of production, together with ail in¬ 
cidental expenses, besides the interest on his 
capital. 

Facts like these should fix the attention of 
the cotton planter, teach him his true inte¬ 
rest, and stimulate him to become the rnanu 
facturer of the product of his field, instead of 
permitting others to reap the entire profit. 
Yet, he acts differently. The small profits 
derived from bis cotton fields, alter the de¬ 
duction from the gross receipts, of a sum 
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sufficient to cover the cost and the incidental 
expenses, are generally appropriated to the 
extension of agricultural operations, and the 
production of more cotton —of which there is 
already too much. He neglects the main 
chance, and delves on, from year to year, to 
build up European and New-England manu¬ 
facturing cities, towns and villages, and to 
enhance their wealth, when he might as well 
secure a due share of these benefits to him¬ 
self. 

If, say many persons at the South, we had 
the capital, so abundant, at the North, we 
could then embark in the manufacturing 
business with some prospect of success ; but 
pur means are mostly in lands and slaves, 
and the money capital is deficient for the 
purpose. This objection, however plausible, 
is unsound. It rests on a mistaken view of 
the subject. What 1ms created the large 
capital in the manufacturing states ? A 
por tion of it is, without doubt, the fruits of 
agriculture and commerce; but by far the 
greater part is, either directly or indirectly, 
the production of manufactures, not only of 
cotton, but of various other.materials. The 
New-England states, for instance, named 
in a preceding page, though in a prosperous 
condition compared with former times, had, 
at the commencement of the cotton manu¬ 
facturing era, scarcely money capital suffi¬ 
cient to prosecute their commercial and agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. But they did not hesitate 
on that account. A rich field for operations 
presented itself, and, money or no money, 
people determined to enter and cultivate it. 
Of course, a portion of capital had to be 
withdrawn from other pursuits, and some 
debts to be contracted ; but this procedure 
was fully warranted by the prospect pre¬ 
sented, and as fully justified by the result. 
New England might nave hesitated to em¬ 
bark in manufacturing enterprises, on the 
plea of a deficiency of capital, and continued 
to this time to devote herself entirely to agri¬ 
culture and commerce to augment that capi¬ 
tal. And what would have been the result ? 
She would not now, as all circumstances 
past and present go to show, possess one- 
half the wealth she does, nor probably more 
than two-thirds of her present population. 
The truth is, the small means and the credit j 
first embarked were increased; the whole j 
was again enhanced by new operations, and j 
so it has continued, till the amount of capi- j 
tal now invested in manufactures of various j 
descriptions, and the wealth that inis been j 
created by them, arc probably much greater S 
than the entire value of the now manufac¬ 
turing states was at the commencement of 
these operations. 

In the year 1839, according to the data 
appended to the United States census of 
1840, there were in operation in Maim*, 
29,738 cotton spindles ; in New Hampshire, 


195,173; in Massachusetts, 669,095 ; in 
Rhode Island, 518,817; in Connecticut, 
181,319—making, in all, 1,590,140 cotton 
spindles in operation in those five states, at 
that time. Since that period, the number 
has been increased twenty per cent, at least, 
and there can, therefore, not be a less num¬ 
ber now than about 2,000,000, nearly. The 
manufacture of cotton was commenced in 
Rhode Island about 1791, but its progress, 
for many years, was extremely slow. We 
will assume the year 1810 as our starting 
point, at which time it had begun to put on 
the appearance of some importance. Thus, 
reckoning to the close of 1849, we have a 
range of forty years. 

Again, assuming that, in 1810, there were 
50,000 spindles in operation, then the medium 
or average number for forty years would be 
something over 900,000. Distribute these 
in 90 mills of 10,000 spindles each, and each 
mill creating wealth at the rate of $100,000 
per annum, or, which is the same thing, 
adding that amount to the value of raw ma¬ 
terial, and which is nearly one-third less 
than the amount stated for the mill before 
alluded to, and we have $4,000,000 in forty 
years. Hence, the ninety mills would 
add, and probably have added, at least 
$360,000,000 of wealth, or capital, to the 
community, in forty years, by means of the 
combined operations of labor, skill, and ma¬ 
terials, aided by capital and credit. It is 
true, there have been fluctuations in the bu¬ 
siness and occasional failures, as there are, 
and ever will be, in the most lucrative busi¬ 
ness ever known. But most persons who 
have entered into this have made money by 
it; and, at any rate, failures or no failures, 
the wealth created by it is in the commu¬ 
nity—the product of labor, skill, and mate¬ 
rials—and if the foregoing estimates are 
within the limits of truth, and they are be¬ 
lieved to be, then, by cotton manufactures 
alone, the above five states have added to 
the stock of wealth no less than $360,000,000! 
Permit us now to inquire ; have the whole 
ten cotton-planting states done as much by 
the culture of their staple production, or any 
thing like it, in proportion to the labor, skill, 
materials, and capital, employed ? Let the 
comparative estimates on the culture of cotton 
and its manufacture, in the foregoing pages, 
furnish the reply. .Such, as has been stated, 
is the example set by New England, though 
commencing with a deficient capital even for 
her ordinary pursuits, with her system of 
credit to aid in the production of the most 
valuable returns from the labor, skill, and 
real capital, of the country. Can any reason, 
oven a plausible one, be given why southern 
people should not do the same ? Their 
i means are more abundant than were those 
j of New England at the commencement of 
| the cotton-manufacturing business in tins 
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country. All that is wanted, is enterprise. 
There certainly could be no sufficient reason 
why a number of planters, having available 
property of the value of half a million of dol¬ 
lars, could not raise, on that property, the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand, to 
prosecute a business, the profits of which 
would be almost certain to return one 
hundred per cent, on the outlay, in the short 
space of two or three years at farthest. Es¬ 
pecially might they dp this when known, as 
known it is by practical experience, that 
that business would probably enhance the 
value of the property in possession fifty to 
one hundred per cent. Southern planters, 
considered men of wealth, find little or no 
difficulty in extending their credit, to any de¬ 
sirable amount, in the purchase of land or 
slaves, or both. It would be quite as easy 
for them to do so, if necessary, to erect ma¬ 
nufactories, and their credit and funds would, 
in such case, be applied to an object much 
more productive. 

But it is not only the benefit to be derived 
in a direct manner to the individual manufac¬ 
turer, that holds out a strong inducement to 
the South to go largely into the business— 
rior yet, alone, the prospect of enriching a 
community as a body. Motives of philan¬ 
thropy and humanity enter into the calcula¬ 
tion, and these should not be disregarded. 
This is a subject on which, though it demands 
attention, we would speak with delicacy. 
It is net to be disguised, nor can it be suc¬ 
cessfully controverted, that a degree and ex¬ 
tent of poverty and destitution exist in the 
southern states, among a certain class of 
people, almost unknown in the manufacturing 
districts of the North. The poor white man 
will endure the evils of pinching poverty, 
rather than engage in servile labor under the 
existing state of things, even were employ¬ 
ment ofibred him, which it: not general. The 
white female is not wanted at service, and 
if she were, she would, however humble in 
the scale of society, consider such service as 
a degree of degradation to which she could 
not condescend; and she has, therefore, no 
resource, but to suffer the pangs of want 
and wretchedness. Boys and girls, by 
thousands, destitute both of employment 
and the means of education, grow up to ig¬ 
norance and poverty, and, too many of them, 
to vice and crime. This picture is no ex¬ 
aggeration ; it is strictly true in all its de¬ 
tails. The writer has no disposition to re¬ 
proach the wealthy for the existence of such 
a state of things. He is well aware that it is 
the result of circumstances which have to 
them been unavoidable. But he cannot re¬ 
sist the conviction that, when a fitting oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself to the wealthy men of 
the South to obviate those evils, at least in 
a degree, and that even in a way to benefit 
themselves, they can hardly be held guiltless 


in case of refusal or neglect to apply the re¬ 
medy. 

The writer knows, from personal acquaint¬ 
ance and observation, that poor southern 
persons, male and female, are glad to avail 
themselves of individual efforts to procure a 
comfortable livelihood in any employment 
deemed respectable for white persons. They 
make applications to cotton mills, where 
such persons are wanted, in numbers much 
beyond the demand for labor; and when ad¬ 
mitted there, they soon assume the indus¬ 
trious habits and, decency in dress and man¬ 
ners of the operatives in northern factories. 
A demand for labor in such establishments 
is all that is necessary to raise this class from 
want and beggary, and, too frequently, 
moral degradation, to a state of comfort, 
comparative independence, and moral and 
social respectability. Besides this, thousands 
of sueh would naturally come together as re¬ 
sidents in manufacturing villages, where 
with very little trouble and expense, they 
might receive a common-school education, 
instead of growing up in profound ignorance. 
I would, therefore, appeal to the planter of 
the South, as well as to every other capitalist. 
Let your attachment to your own interest 
and the interests of th§ community, united 
with love for your species, combine to 
stimulate you to enter, with resolution, this 
field of enterprise, and to cultivate it with 
the full determination not to be outdone. 
You must succeed. , 

In a political point of view, the extensive 
prosecution of the manufacturing business, 
at the South is of vast moment. That the 
political ascendency of the South, in the 
councils of the nation, has been neutralized, 
events plainly show. That it will be greatly 
overbalanced is a fact as certain as that the 
increase of population in the North, East 
and West, shall exceed that of the South, 
A reference to the official tables, to be sure, 
will show that, during the last thirty or forty 
years, the increase in the cotton-growing 
states exceeds, in some measure, the ratio 
of that in the five manufacturing states 
which we have named; and they show art 
almost unprecedented increase in the new 
states of Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. But, as respects the point 
alluded to, these tables are altogether decep¬ 
tive. The creation of several new states 
has, to be sure, increased the number of 
southern votes in the United States Senate, 
by adding ten or twelve to the number, but 
then, there are, to offset against these, Mi¬ 
chigan, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, to say 
nothing of Mains, Ohio, Illinois, and others 
which will soon follow, so that the balance 
of power, even in the Senate, will be against 
the South. The rapid increase of popula¬ 
tion in the four cotton-growing states named, 
changes not the relative position of affairs. 
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as to the popular representation in the lower ! 
house of Congress:—or. at most, changes it 
in no material degree. Those states have 
all been settled by persons of other southern 
states ; and scarce a family can be found in 
them, except here and there a trader in the 
country, or those in the commercial towns, 
but such as are emigrants from the Carolinas 
or other states of the South, or their des¬ 
cendants. Had therefore those states never 
been settled, the popular representative 
strength of the South would have been but 
little less than at present. But how is it 
with the four manufacturing states named 1 
By the tables their increase of population is 
less, than that of the South, in proportion. 
But, if the real increase be the object in 
view, a large portion of it must be sought for 
in Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the southern 
trading ports. But we take only the four 
states ot Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illi¬ 
nois, for the comparison. The first of these 
states, Ohio, was originally settled almost 
exclusively by people from New-England; 
and the present American-born citizens, 
now resident within her borders, are mostly 
New-England people or their descendants. 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, also received 
a large portion of their original settlers from 
the same source, together with, probably, a 
large number of the offshoots of New-England 
families in Ohio, or elsewhere in the western 
country. Let us see how the case now 
stands. The eight following cotton-growing 
states, viz., North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Louisiana, contained (Mis¬ 
sissippi in 1816), in 1810, a population of 
1,637,093, including slaves. In the year 
1840, the population of the same states 
amounted to 4,374,362—being an increase 
of 2,737,269—equal to a fraction less than 
one hundred and seventy-three per cent. 
At the former period, the six New-England 
States, after large drafts on their population 
to settle the new regions of the West, con¬ 
tained a population of 1,471,973. In 1840, 
with a tide of emigration still, flowing west¬ 
ward, the population had increased to 2,245,- 
822—being an increase of 762,849—equal to 
about fifty-two per cent. In 1810, the po¬ 
pulation of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, together, was 272,080, which, added 
to that of New-England, made up an aggre¬ 
gate of 1,744,063. In 1840, those four 
northwestern states, had a population, in 
the aggregate, of 2,894,783, which, added 
to the population of the New-England States 
at the same period, makes up the aggregate 
of 5,129,605; and the increase on the ten 
states being an aggregate increase in those 
states of 3,385,542—equal to one hundred 
and eighty-three per cent, on the population 
of 1810, and in the ratio of ten per cent. 


over that of the cotton-growing states. We 
have not sufficient data to enable us to in¬ 
clude Arkansas, Florida and Texas, in this 
calculation, and therefore offset them against 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and other settlements 
made by northern people. From the fore¬ 
going statements it appears very evident, 
that the relative political strength of the 
South must continually decline; or rather, 
that that of the North will increase in the 
greatest ratio, until the South shall adopt 
some method besides that of agriculture to 
remedy the difficulty. But the case presents 
itself in a still stronger light, when we re¬ 
flect. that at least thirty-three and one-third 
per cent, of the increase in southern popula¬ 
tion takes place with the slaves, and only 
two-fifths of which go to increase the repre- 
j sentative power. The writer will hazard 
the assertion, that this state of things will 
never find a remedy, so long as the South 
persists in her present impolitic course of 
purchasing from abroad every manufactured 
article which she requires, from a penny 
jews-harp or a yard of shirting, to a steam- 
engine. We have already shown exclusive¬ 
ly, that to manufacture cotton is far more 
profitable than to produce it for sale. So is 
the manufacture of almost every other arti¬ 
cle. Of course, the business can afford 
better prices lor labor and skill; and hence, 
where manufactures are found, there also 
these seek employment; and thus is popula¬ 
tion increased over and above the increase by 
natural causes. Wc can further illustrate 
this fact by reference to the manufacturing 
states themselves. 

In 1820, the state of Massachusetts con¬ 
tained 523,287 inhabitants. Manufactures 
had received a severe shock by the termina¬ 
tion of the war with Great Britain, in 1814, 
though, at the above period, they had par¬ 
tially recovered from its effect. Little or no 
onward progress had, however, been made 
in the business, and cotton mills were few 
in number, and those of small capacity. 
During the succeeding period of ten years, 
the manufacturing business was commenced 
at Lowell, and some other places in the state, 
and made rapid advances, though it. met 
with one severe revulsion in 1828 and ’29. 
During these ten years up to 1830, the po¬ 
pulation of the state had risen to 610,408— 
an increase of 86,121—equal to about sixteen 
and one-half per cent. But, as the business 
continued to increase, notwithstanding the 
disastrous crisis of 1836 and ’37, the popu¬ 
lation of 1840 was 737,699—an increase of 
127,291, or nearly twenty-one per cent. 
From the year 1820 to 1830, the population 
of Rhode Island increased fourteen per cent. ; 
but from 1830 to ’40, the increase was but 
about ten per cent. The cause of the difference 
between the ratios of increase in the last ten 
years named, in the two states, as far as 
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manufactures were concerned, was owing to 
the fact, that the water power in Rhode 
Island had become so far exhausted as to 
admit of but little extension of the business; 
while at Lowell, and many other situations 
in Massachusetts, the manufacturers were, 
as they still are, extending it on every hand. 
Besides, Massachusetts is a much larger and 
better field for agricultural pursuits than 
Rhode Island ; and manufactories having so 
strong and direct a tendency to enhance the 
value of agricultural products in their vi¬ 
cinity, this alone helps very much to swell 
the mass of population. In fact, every in¬ 
terest in the state is promoted. Manufac¬ 
tories increase the demand for agricultural 
products, and every branch of mechanical 
industry; and both of which will, therefore, 
bear remunerating prices. They create a 
great deal of business for mechanical men 
and traders of all descriptions. They encou¬ 
rage, foster, and in a great measure pay for, 
public improvements. They increase the 
wealth of a community more rapidly than 
any other branch of business. And, though 
last not least, they prevent, in a great de¬ 
gree, the evils of extreme indigence 'and 
pauperism, by furnishing to all the means of 
supplying themselves with the comforts of 
life, through the medium of their own in¬ 
dustrial efforts. Most certainly all these be¬ 
nefits are worthy of a trial, by the people of 
the South, to secure them. The South pro¬ 
duces the raw material for the cotton mill in 
abundance. She has hut to say the word, 
and labor and skill will as readily offer 
themselves to convert it into cloth on the 
spot, as ships do to transport it to New- 
England or to Europe, In the very nature 
of things, the South ought to become the 
greatest seat of cotton manufactures in the 
world. 

CHARLESTON— History of, etc. —The 
city of Charleston is one of the mo3t ancient 
in the Union. Its foundations were laid in 
1672,* and it very soon attracted an ad¬ 
ditional population, from the planters of Bar- 
badoes and the chivalrous French Huguenots. 
“ On the spot,” says Bancroft, “ where opu¬ 
lence now crowds the wharves of the most 
prosperous mart on our southern seaboard, 
among ancient groves that swept down to 
the river’s banks, and were covered with 
yellow jasmine, whicli burdened the vernal 
zephyrs with its perfumes, the city was be¬ 
gun.” Two centuries nearly have, passed 
away since then. Momentous have been 
the events and changes of this period. In 
colonial dependence, in Revolutionary con¬ 
flicts, in republican advancement, it has 
mattered little for Charleston. Ever un¬ 
changed and unchanging; generous, hospi- 

* In 1677 it was called Oyster Point Town; in 
1680, New-Charlestown; in 1682, New-Charleston. 
—Mills. It was chartered m 1783. 


table, and refined; intelligent, patriotic, and 
enthusiastic; devoted to liberty, and appre¬ 
ciating its advantages on her seat, by the 
side of the Ashldy and the Cooper, the 
Pinckneys and the Rutledges, the Mid¬ 
dletons, Lowndes, and Laurenses, and El¬ 
liots—men whose like we shall not soon 
look upon egaiu—lived, labored, and died. 
Peace to their sacred manes. 

Tho location of Charleston is on a penin¬ 
sula; washed by the waters of two beautiful 
streams. The harbor is spacious and secure, 
and defended by three fortifications—one 
the famed Moultrie of Revolutionary glory. 
The bar has some obstructions, but four 
channels with different degrees of depth; 
the ship channel being the greatest, and 
affording seventeen feet at high water and 
ten at low. 

In 1731, we have it on the authority of an old 
historian, “there wei-e 600 houses in Charles¬ 
ton, five handsome churches, and that out of 
the city were to be found courtly, stately 
buildings, noble castles,” &c. 

The city was incorporated in 1783, and 
had a population, in 1820, of 24,780, includ¬ 
ing suburbs, 37,471—very little, if any short 
of its present population. 

Its imports in 1723, were £120,000 ster 
ling. From 3720 to 1729, there were 
264,488 barrels rice exported; from 1730to 
1739;, the rice exported reached 429,425 
barrels. For the year 1728, the export was 
26,478 barrels. For 1733 we have tho fol¬ 
lowing exports; 36,584 barrels rice, 2,802 
barrels pitch, 848 barrels turpentine, 8 
chests skins, 60 tons lignum vita i, 20 tons 
brazilietto wood, 27 tons sassafras. 

In 1744, two hundred and thirty vessels 
were laden at the port of Charleston. The 
exports for 1748 were 55,000 barrels rice, 
39,308 bushels corn, 296,000 oranges, 6,107 
bushels peas, 700 bushels potatoes, 1,700 
barrels beef, 150 hogs, 3, i 14 barrels pork, 
10,000 bari’els tar, turpentine, &c. ? 134,118 
pounds indigo, 200 pounds beaver skins, 141 
calf skins, 720 hogsheads deer skins, 1,700 
pounds wax, and a large quantity of lumber, 
amounting in all to £ 161,365 sterling. 

In 1754, the exports reached £240,000 
sterling. In 17.99 they were $10,554,842; 
in 1801, $14,304,045. In 1321 the imports 
amounted to $3,000,000, and the exports to 
$8,690,539. In 1824 the imports amounted 
to $2,030,916, and the exports to $7,143,831. 
The last consisted of $5,605,948 cotton, 
1,114,297 rice; 208,570 other domestic ar¬ 
ticles; $215,016 foreign articles. 

From the commencement of the Federal 
Government up to 1825, the revenue col¬ 
lected amounted to $22,337,381. 

I Exnorts irt 1834 .... $11,110,565 

* “ 1835. 11,224,298 

“ 1836. 13,482,750 

“ 1837. 11,138,992 

“ 1838. 11,017,391 

“ 1839. 10,318,622 

“ 1640. 10,036,769 
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These were the exports of the whole 
state, almost the entire part passing through 
Charleston. 

The advantages of Charleston soon made 
it a place of considerable trade. Its first ex¬ 
ports were staves, lumber, furs and peltries, 
considerable quantities of rice, first planted 
in 16S3, to which were added, in 1747, in¬ 
digo, in 1782, tobacco-—abundant and pro¬ 
fitable products—and, in 1790. cotton. In 
1723, the foreign import of Charleston was 
£120,000, over half the foreign import of 
1845! The export of the same year was, in 
rice alone, 26,468 bbls.; and in 1744, two 
hundred vessels were laden at its wharves. 
The city was once a considerable ship owner 
and builder, but we learn from the late re¬ 
port of its chamber of commerce, that there 
are now very few ships owned there; and 
the vessels built annually also few, and of 
the smallest] class. In the last seven years, 
the number of ships owned and sailing 
from Charleston has decreased from fourteen 
to six, the number of brigs from sixteen to 
four, with an increase of three only in schoon¬ 
ers, in the same ttme. The revenue col¬ 
lected on the imports of Charleston wa,s very 
nearly as large under the light tariff of 1789, 
asunder the high one of 1842. But of this 
again. 

“ Commerce,” said Dr, Ramsay, in 1808, “ is of 
noble origin in South Carolina. Its first merchants 
were the Lords Proprietors, and such are the supe¬ 
rior advantages of trading with Britain, that the 
Carolinians have been commercially connected with 
her nearly as much since as before the Revolution. 
They have a right of trade with all the world, but 
find it to their interest to trade principally with 
Britain. The ingenuity of her manufactures, the 


long credits her merchants are in the habit of giving, 
the facility of making remittances to her, ns the 
purchaser of the great part of the native commodi¬ 
ties of South Carolina, have all concurred to cement 
a commercial connection between the two countries. 
From the increased demand for the manufactures of 
Britain, by the increased inhabitants of Carolina, 
as a state, the latter is more profitable to the for¬ 
mer, than she ever was when a province. Though 
the trade from South Carolina to Germany has 
greatly increased, that to the Mediterranean, to 
France, Netherlands, Spain, Madeira, and Russia, 
has also increased in the order in which these 
countries are respectively mentioned. Yet the snr- 
plus that remains for Great Britain, far exceeds ail 
she ever derived from the same country, as her 
colony. It may bo confidently asserted that the 
trade between the two countries for onbsinglo year of 
general peace, free from all interruption, would now 
be of greater value to Great Britain than all she de¬ 
rived from Carolina for the first half-of her colonial 
existence. The merchants of Charleston do not 
seem fond of exploring new channels of commerce. 
There never was but one vessel fitted out for the 
East Indies ; no voyages round the world, to North¬ 
west America, to new or remote countries, have 
originated there.” 

In 1844, R. F. W. Allston held the fol¬ 
lowing language to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

“ The average annual imports of the state for ten 
yearg, from 1832 to 1842, were $2,889,463, average 
animal exports for the same time, $10,291,735. The 
average annual imports for two years, 1843 and 
1844, were $1,213,112; average annual exports 
same time, $7,597,045. In the year 1800 the pro¬ 
duce of the state was exported liroin her own ports, 
at which were also received the return cargoes 
which paid for it. Then trade was brisk. Ail the 
interests of the state nourished in a high degree. 
Then the Imports at the port of Charleston yieided 
a revenue of $2,203,812 ; now the duties collected at 
the same port are $158,405. The great portion of 
our import business is done in the Northern ports 
where the chief revenue is collected on them.” 


REVENUES ON IMPORTS INTO SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I860. 

..$2,203,812 

1801. 

. 2,257,100 

1802. 

. 1,200,349 

1803 . 

. 867,125 

180.1 

1,001,806 

1805. 

. 1,303,841 

1806. 

. 1,334,517 

1807. 

. 1,352,778 

1808. 

. 452,278 

1809........ 

. 537,042 

1810. 

. 697,254 

1811. 

. 386,355 

1812. 

. 457.288 

1813. 

. 272,705 

1834. 

........ 149,352 


Average for first 28 years. 

Average for next 17 years... 

or a decline of about 100 per cent.” 


1815 .$1,400,866 

1816 . 1,474,474 

1617. 1,145,677 

1818 . 1,308,104 

1819 . 813,829 

1820 . 013,697 

1821 . 595,317 

1822 . 794,004 

1823 . 765,899 

1824 . 732,076 

1825 . 661,327 

1826 . 573,707 

1827 . 592,025 

1828 . 450,967 

1829... 490,750 


1830. 

.$497,397 

1831. 

. 505,050 

1832. 

. 523.031 

1833. 

. 401,034 

1S34. 

. 459,935 

1835. 

. 453.393 

1836. 

. 682,383 

1837. 

. 469,058 

1838. 

. 590,422 

1839. 

. 653,188 

1840. 

. 368,127 

1841. 

. 449,535 

1842. 

........ 305,607 

1843. 

. 158,405 

1841. 

. 497,000 


.$928,( 


467,993 


The imports of Charleston, from being 
nearly half the exports in 1820, are now 
about one-eighth, 

The great exports of Charleston, and pro¬ 


ducts of South Carolina, are cotton and rice. 
The state produces, of the latter article, 
three-fourths of the whole crop of the coun¬ 
try. 
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COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON. 
We are indebted for the following statistics to the* Courier: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COTTON AND SICE, 1850-51. 
Embracing Stock on hand, Receipts and Exports. 




1S5I 



Same tiijia last season 



COTTON 

EICB ' 

COTTON 

HIC2 

Stock on hand, Sept. 13. 

’ S. I. 
.....1139. 
.21. 

Up’d. 

.29659... 

....1692 .. 

Bbls.' 

.1555... 

.1086... 

's.i. 

.779.. 

Upl’d 

.23027... 

BUs. 

.1503 


....1G551. 

.372317... 

...135563... 


. 



....17711. 

.403668. . 

...138204... 

.. ..17994 

400714 .. 

.. 147690 


.188. 

.1509... 

..... 636... 




* “ previously. 

....15598. 

.393174... 

...124536... 


_ 

_ 

Total oxports.. 

....15786.. 

.394683.. 

...125166... 

.16437. 

.365327... 

:.. 134417 

On shipboard not cleared. 

City consumption since Sept. 1.. 
Burnt. 

.816. 


.418... 

_11250.... 

.100. 

.... ..10265... 

....:. 938 
.... 11300 

_ 

_ 

.. .. 310 

41 fi 

. 5728 . 

.418 

Deduct from total receipts..., 

....16602,. 

.398263... 

,...137344... 

....16955. 

.381320... 

...147073 

Remaining on hand August 31... 

.1109.. 

..5405... 


.3039. 

.19394 .. 

.617 


CHARLESTON, S. €.*—Its History, i 
Trade, Commerce, Manufactures, Inter- | 
nal Improvements, Education, Health, j 
Statistics, etc. —The late official publica¬ 
tion, by the city council of Charleston, edited 
by Drs. Dawson and Dessausure, to which 
we have, on one or two occasions, referred, 
contains a mass of information, in regard to 
the population and resources of that city, 


never before collected, and of inestimable 
value. We shall present to our readers a di¬ 
gest of the important contents of the volume, 
regretting, at the same time, that its aulhors 
did not go more folly into those comparisons 
with other cities, and of epoch and epoch, 
which are among the chief sources of value 
j in these census records. 




TABLE OF 

POPULATION. 





INCREASE 

OR DECREASE 

INCREASE OR 

XIJSCKEA3K FEU CENT* 

Years 

Whito population 

Total 

Annual 

Total 

Annual 

1790. 

. 8,089 





1800. 

. 9,630.... 

...1,541. 

.154.1. 

....19.17.... 


1810. 

.11,568.... 

...1,938..... 

.193.8. 

....20,12.... 

........ 2.01 

1820. 

.10,653.... 

... 505 dec.. 

.50.5 dec... 

_ 4.36 dec. 

... 43 dec. 

1830. 

.12,828.... 

...2,175. 

.217.5. 

.... 20.41. 

.2.04 

1840. 

.13,030.... 

... 202. 

.20.2. 

.... 1.57. 

. .15 

1848. 

...14,187.... 

...1,157. 

.115.7........ 

.... 8.87.... 

.88 



SLAVES AND FREE COLORED. 



1790.. 






1800.. 

.10,843.. . 

.. 2,573 ... 

.257.3. 

_31.11.... 

.3.11 

1810. 

. 33,143_ 

...2'300. 

.230. 

....21.11.... 

.2.11 

1820....... 

.14,127.... 

.984. 

...98.4. 

.7.48.... 

..74 

1830 . 

.. 17,461 

3.334 . . 

.333.4... 

....23.60.... 

.2.30 

1840. 


...1.230 dec. 

.123. dec... 

.... 7.04 dec 

.70 dec. 

1848.. 

. 12,264. 

.. .3,907 dec.. 


....24,44 dec 



The tables show that the largest portion of 
the population is native, being 58 per cent.; 
the proportion of foreigners slightly exceeds 
those born in the United States—-but out of 
Charleston. In Boston, the native born are 
but 35.92 per cent., and of foreign birth, 
23.70 per cent. In Charleston, 17 per cent, 
of foreign population were not naturalized. 
The white mule population of the city has 

* The reader will find, in the first eight volumes of 
the Review, a great many articles upon Charleston, 
prepared with much care. 


always exceeded the female, except in 1820 
and 1830. The reverse is the case in the co¬ 
lored population. The productive class, or 
those between fifteen and sixty, in Charles¬ 
ton, is as favorably shown as in the other 
American cities, except Lowell. 

The numbed of dwelling-houses in the city 
in 1820, was 2.33G: in 1830, 2,481; irt 1840, 
2,804; in 1848, 3,147 ; of 'which 358 are 
stores wholly. The following table exhibits 
a state of things highly prosperous in 
Charleston; 
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DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Owned byi Number of Not owned by Number of Total Total 

Class of Houses occupant families occupant families houses families 


Inhabited by one family..784...784 

“ “two “ 65.130 

“ “ three “ 12. 36 

Inhabited by four families. 0 . 0 

“ “ five “ 0. 0 

“ “six “ 1. 6 

“ “ eight “ 0. 0 

“ “ ten “ 0. 0 

Total.862.956 

The water in Charleston is bad, which 
makes cisterns generally resorted to. In 
periods of drought, and when these fail, 
things are in no enviable state, and fierce 
conflagrations sometimes rule. An artesian 
well was attempted in 1S23. In 1847 an¬ 
other was bored 323 feet, and abandoned 
for want of success. It has been re-com- 
meneed, but with what prospects we have 
hot learned. 


...1,482.... 
... 235.... 
... 53.... 

...1,482.... 
... 470 ... 
... 159_ 

....2,266.... 
.... 300.... 

.... 65.... 

....2,266 
.... 600 
.... 195 

... 26 ... 

104_ 

.... 26_ 

.... 104 

5.... 

... 25_ 


.... 25 

1_ 

6_ 

2_ 

.... 12 

1.... 

8.... 

'.!!! i!.ll 

8 

1 .... 

... 10.... 

i.... 

.... 10 

...1,804.... 

.,..2,264.... 

_2,666.... 

....3,220 


Classes of Population .—The following table 
exhibits the number and proportions of the 
different classes. The unmarried men, over 
fifteen, were 2,571, or 1 in 5.5 of the whole 
population; the married, 2,053, or 1 in 6.9; 
and the widowers 180, or 1 in 787. The un¬ 
married women, over fifteen, were 1,760, or 
1 in 80 of the whole population; the married 
2,119, or 1 in 6.6 ; and the widowed 887, or 
1 in 16 : 


MALES 7XM.1LE9 BOTH 


Ages Condition 

Number 

In each 100 

Number 

In each 100 

Number 

In each 100 

Over 15, unmarried. 

.2,571... 

....53,51. .. 

...1,760... 

....37.00.... 

...4,331.. 

.44.14 

“ married. 

.2,053... 

....42.74.... 

...2,119... 

....44.56.... 

...4,172.. 

.43.54 

“ widowed. 

. 180... 

.... 3.75.... 

... 877... 

A.. 18.44.... 

...1,057.. 

.11.05 

15 to 60, unmarried. 

.2,515... 

....52.36.... 

...1,690... 

....35.53.... 

...4,205.. 

.43.98 

“ married. 

.1,910... 

.29,76.... 

...2,067... 

....43.25.... 

...3,977.. 

......41.60 

“ widowed. 

. 117... 

. 2.43. 

... 584... 

....12.27.... 

... 701.. 

.7.34 

Oyer 60, unmarried. 


..... 1.16.... 

... 70... 

.1.47.... 

... 126.. 

. 1.31 

“ married. 

. 143... 

..... 2.97.... 

... 52... 

. 1.09.... 

... 195.. 

. 2.09 

“ widowed. 

. 63... 

. 1.31.... 

... 293... 

. 6.13_ 

... 356.. 

3.72 


The excess of widows over the widowers 
is very large, being 887 of the former to 180 
of the latter. This, however, does not appear 
to be peculiar to Charleston, as will appear 
from Mr, Shattuck’s census of Boston. 

The tables of paupers show that the ex¬ 
pense of supporting them has diminished 
from $100,707 34. for the five years ending 
1823, to $38,789 37 in the same period, end¬ 
ing 1849, while the difference in the number 
has varied little. The labor of these people, 
employed upon cracking stones for street 
paving, almost pays the entire expense of 
their maintenance. 

Education.—^hQ list of free-sctool pupils 
is 394, amount expended for them, §3,900, 
average to scholar $10, average attendance 
five years. These are valuable schools, but 
they are scarcely adequate to the wants of 
the city. Private teachers, however, abound. 
There is an admirable high school, estab¬ 
lished in 1339, with an average of 130 to 150 
scholars. It is endowed with $1,000 per an¬ 
num, for a hundred years, by council. There 
are several public libraries in Charleston— 
the Apprentices’, with a fine hall; the Mer¬ 
cantile, and the Charleston Library Society 
—the last named being the oldest and best. 

The oid Charleston College, for which, 
from all the associations of our younger years, 
we entertain an attachment which grows 
stronger as years advance, was chartered in 
1791. For a long time it was hut a grammar 


school. It was reorganized for collegiate 
purposes, and, having fallen through, was re¬ 
suscitated in 1837, chiefly, if we remember 
rightly, through the exertions of Henry L. 
Pinckney. The common council have taken 
the',institution in hand, and are chargeable with 
its expenses beyond tuition receipts, which 
excess has, hitherto, been quite considerable. 
It is now flourishing, with an able faculty, se¬ 
veral new professorships~~and the number of 
students gradually, but steadily, increasing. 
The annual, rates are too high to diffuse the 
advantages of the college as widely as should 
be; They are $80 per annum, though the 
best schools iu the city receive even more. 1 * 
Commerce .—There are lines of two steam¬ 
ships running to New-York, two to Phila¬ 
delphia, and one to Havana ; eleven sailing 
ships, two barques, eight brigs, and five 
schooners, to New-York , three barques and 
three brigs, to Boston ; three barques, three 
brigs, and three schooners, to New-Orleans; 
two brigs and nine schooners, to Philadelphia; 
six schooners to Baltimore, etc. There are 
eighteen full branch pilots, eight second 
branch, and nine pilot boats. The tonnage 
from 1800 to 1805 was: 


* This institution has, of late, been greatly im¬ 
proved ; extensive and additional wings are about, 
to be added to the main building, and the front to be 
adorned by a colonnade of Ionic order another pro¬ 
fessorship has also been established, entitled the 
chair of “Intellectual Philosophy and Greek Liteia- 
I turc.” Its condition is most nourishing. 
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Registered foreign 
trade 

Coasting 

Total 

1800. 

..43,732.... 

...7,480...... 

.51,212 

1801. 

..51,192. 

...8,688 . 

.59,880 

1802. 

..31,354.... 

...8,653. 

.40,007 

1803. 

.. 30,993. 

...9,101. 

.40,094 

1804. 

..41,869. 

. . 8,814. 

.50,683 

That from 

1843 to 1849, shows a 

woful 

fallimr off—but then the \ 

mars above were of 

extraordinary 

ecmmercia 

prosperity. 


18-13. 

..10,013. 

.11,135. 

.21,148 

1844. 

.. e,394. 

..11.221. 

.19,615 

1845. 

.. 8,516. 

..11,420. 

19,963 

1846. 

..13,732..... 

..13,287. 

37,019 

18-47. 

..14,992. 

..13,667. 

.28,659 


There is a splendid dry dock, Gilbert’s pa¬ 
tent, owned by James Marsh. The largest 
vessels, cargoes and all, are taken up in two 
to three hours, and in four years 16.9 vessels 
have been served, 39 being ships and barques, 
and 42 brigs—charge forty cents the ton 
without cargo, eighty cents with cargo, ten 
cents per day per ton for use of dock, etc. 

In sixteen years forty-one vessels have been 
wrecked on the coast of South Carolina and 
the Charleston bar, of which thirteen were 
ships and barques. 

We have published, as our volumes will 


show, very full statistics of the exports of 
rice, cotton, and lumber, from Charleston. 
We give, however, at the end of this article, 
the exports of cotton and rice,drawn from the 
elaborate and laborious tables of the census. 

The crops of Sea Island Cotton have de¬ 
creased, from an average of about 35,000 
bales in 1820, to an average of 22,000 or 23,- 
000 during the last ten years. Of this, Charles¬ 
ton received about two-thirds, and Savan¬ 
nah the rest. The total rice crop of Carolina 
reaches an average of 130,000 tierces, of 
which Charleston receives all, except 1.000 
or 1,«500 tierces going to Georgetown, The 
Georgia crop averages 35,000, and the North 
Carolina 7,000 tierces. 

The average importation of corn into 
Charleston is about 400,000 bushels, of which 
the railroad now brings one-half from the in¬ 
terior of the state. Importations of oats 
average 50,000 or 60,000 bushels. Average 
bales hay 20,000 to 25,000. Imports sugar, 
average hogsheads 8,000, tierces 200, barrels, 
2,000, boxes 1,000 ; molasses, hogsheads 5,000, 
(of late,) barrels 5,C0O; average coffee, bags 
28,000 ; salt, sacks about 100,000, and 20,000 
bushels. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports 

Year ending 30th June, 1844.:.$1,131,515. 

“ “ 1845. 1,143,158. 

“ “ 184(5. 902.536. 

“ “ 1847. 1,580,658. 

“ “ 1848. 1,485,299. 


, $7,433,282 
. 8,890,648 
. 0,848,477 
10,431,517 
. 8,081,917 


Revenue 

$497,000 

390,276 

284,493 

389,553 

324,468 


BANKS AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Bank of South Carolina. 

State bank. 

Union bank. 

Planters and Mechanics’ bank.. 

Bank of the State of South Carolina 

Bank of Charleston . 

South Western R. R. bank. 

COMPANIES. 

Union Insurance company. 

Cli’n F; &M. Insurance company- 

South Carolina Railroad company_ 

Ch’n Insurance & Trust company 
South Carolina Insurance company.. 


.1792.... 

.1802.... 

.1810.... 

.1810.... 

.1812.... 

CAPITAL 

.o. $1,000,000.... 
... 1,000,000.... 
... 1,000,000.... 
... 1,000,000.... 
... 1,123,357.... 

Tar 

of shares 

..$45.... 
... 100.... 
... 50.... 
... 25.... 

if divicte 
15 years 

...6.09 

...5.90 

...5.82 

...7.17 

.1835.... 

... 3,160^800.... 

...100.... 

,..7.44 

.1838.... 

869,425_ 

... 25_ 

...5.03 

..1807.... 

... f450,000.... 

... 60.... 

. .11.11 

.1818.... 

... f300,000.... 

... 60.... 

..13.15 

.1827.... 

... 3,112,500.... 

... 75.... 

...4.25 

.1837.... 

... 500,000. 

... 50.... 

..11.68 

.1846.... 

... 250,000. 

... 25_ 



* State bank, with no private stockholders. f These companies were broken up by the fire of 1838. 


There are four steam cotton presses in 
Charleston, one cotton factory, six rice mills, 
one sugar refinery, fourteen grist-mills, five 
engine factories, one brass foundry, five saw¬ 
mills, five ship yards, one turpentine distil¬ 
lery, &c. 

Railroads .—The Hamburg, of 136 miles, 
was begun in 1831 and finished in 1833, being 
then the longest road in the world. The 
Louisville and Cincinnati road was chartered 
in 1837, but failing, the charter was united to 
that of the Hamburg road in 1844. Two 
branches have been added—to Columbia 68 
miles, and to Camden 37 miles. Two oth< 
branch roads are in construction, to Charlotte . 
N. 0., 109 miles, and to Greenville, S. C., 
over a hundred miles. The number of pas¬ 


sengers on these roads has increased, from 
26,649 in 1834, to 75,149 in 1848 ; the gross 
receipts, all sources, from $166,559 to $800,- 
073 ; the bales of cotton, from 24,567 to 
274,364. 

Public Health, tye. --The statistic!*, here, are 
very full, and show the most laborious inves¬ 
tigation. There are no tables of births, mar¬ 
riages, and deaths, except for a single year, 
1848, as no registry system is provided for. 

Climate .—“ ‘ A variation of eighty-three 
degrees between the beat and cold of' diffe¬ 
rent days of the same year, and of forty-six 
degrees in the different hours of the same 
day, in South Carolina, is to be found in its 
historical records.’ This sudden change of 
forty-six degrees is recorded by Dr. Chal- 
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mers aa occurring in 1751. In 1813, it is 
stated that there was a fall-of forty-four de¬ 
grees in a few hours. Dr. Shecut mbUtions 
a fall of thirty-three degrees in twelve hours, 
occurring iu 1819. At the present time, 
however, such great variations are not so 
common. In Dr. Chalmers’ tables for ten 
years, from 1750 to 1759, the mean annual 
temperature was sixty-eight degrees; for the 
period of ten years, from 1809 to 1818, Dr. 
Shecut gives the mean annual temperature at 
sixty degrees, or a difference of eight degrees ' 
in the mean annual temperature of the city 
in the space of sixty years. From 1840 to 
the present time, the mean annual tempera¬ 
ture has been sixty-four degrees; showing 
an increase of the mean temperature of four 
degrees since 1819.” 

Yellow Fever .—The inhabitants were ex¬ 
empt from 1750 to 1799, except a few cases 
in 1753 and 1755. From 1792 to 1801, the 
westerly winds prevailed, and yellow fever 
raged every summer except two. In the 
next ten years, the fever was very fatal in 
years when this wind most prevailed. 

“ Yellow fever first prevailed as an epide¬ 
mic in this city in 1699 or 1700; the exact 
date cannot now be ascertained. According 
to the account given of it by Dr. Hewet, it 
prevailed in that year very extensively, car¬ 
ried off a large number of the inhabitants, 
including many of the chief men of the pro¬ 
vince, and was called the plague. The same 
disease recurred in 1703, and caused as fear¬ 
ful a mortality as at its previous visitation. 
From this period, no mention is made of its 
occurrence until 1728, when it again occur¬ 
red, and was then first called Yellow Fever, 
although from the description given of the 
two former epidemics, there can be no doubt 
of the identity of the last with the two pre¬ 
ceding. In this year, also, it caused a great 
number of deaths. In the year 1732, it com¬ 
menced its ravages in May, and continued 
until September or October; during the 
height of the epidemic, from eight to twelve 
whites were buried daily. It again appeared 
in 1739, 1745, and 1748, and is said to have 
raged as severely in these years as in 1732. 
The number of deaths which it caused in 
those years cannot now be ascertained. From 
1748 to 1792, no epidemics of yellow fever 
occurred, although it is stated that in 1753 
and 1755, a few sporadic cases were seen. 
In 1792 a new series of epidemics occurred; 
it raged in that year, in 179 4, 1795, 1796, 
1797, 1799, 1300, 1801, 1802, 1804, 1807. 
The deaths from it, in those years in which 
any account is to be found, were : in 1799, 
239; in 1800, 184; in 1802, 90 ; in 1804, 
148 ; and in 1807, 162. 

“ From 1807 to 1817, a period of ten years, 
there was nearly a complete exemption from 
epidemics of tins disease. In this latter 
year it reappeared, and caused 270 deaths, of 
which a large number were children. In 
1819, it again prevailed epidemically, caus¬ 


ing 178 deaths. In the next year it pre¬ 
vailed slightly, but did not become epidemic. 
In 1824, another serious epidemic occurred, 
which carried off 231 persons. From this 
period, 1824, to 1838, no serious visitation of 
yellow fever occurred, although several cases 
of it existed in each of the years 1827, 1828,. 
1834, 1835. In 1838, the most serious epi¬ 
demic occurred which has been known in the 
annals of Charleston, and causing the largest 
mortality which has ever resulted from the 
disease in this city. In 1839, it was again 
epidemic, but to a much less extent than du¬ 
ring the fonner year. From 1836 to the 
present time, nine years have elapsed, during 
which the city has been exempt from the 
visitations of the scourge, and it is a question 
vitally important to her interests, whether 
this exemption is to continue, or whether 
it is but one of those pauses which have oc¬ 
curred at various intervals hi her history. 
This problem can be solved by time only.”* 
Mortality .—The smali-pox has prevailed 
epidemically several times in the early histo¬ 
ry of the city, and, in 1738 and 1769, most 
frightfully. The cholera also raged in 1836. 
The tables exhibit, in a very favorable light, 
the health of this city, among the white po¬ 
pulation, for all ages under fifteen; ihe pro¬ 
portional mortality being lower, at this age, 

; than either Lowell or Surrey; the former 
accounted the healthiest city in the United 
States, the latter the healthiest in all Eng¬ 
land, Among the black population, the pro¬ 
portional mortality is higher at this age than 
in Lowell or Surrey, but lower than in the 
other cities named. In the whole popula¬ 
tion, under fifteen, the rate of mortality is 
lower than in any other city named except 
Surrey. For the ages from fifteen to sixty, 
however, the comparison is by no means 
favorable to Charleston; the proportional 
mortality of this class of her population, both 
white and black, being higher than in any of' 
the cities named, except Liverpool. For the 
whole population above sixty, the proportion¬ 
al mortality is higher than in any of the 
other cities. In the white population, above 
sixty, the rate of mortality is rather lower 
than in Liverpool and London, but higher 
than in the other cities. The cause of this 
increased mortality in the higher ages is a, 
question of interest. It cannot be the result 
of climate, for, in unhealthy climates, the 
mortality among children is always greater, 
in proportion, than among adults. The 
source of the greater proportional mortality 
of the middle ages, must, therefore, be 
sought for in the habits of the people, as this 
is the most fruitful cause of sickness and 
mortality to a population, the effects of cli¬ 
mate excepted. 


* The yellow fever has again paid a hurried visit 
to his old friends in Charleston, merely to shaw he¬ 
lms not forgotten them, 1849 ,—Eb.. 
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EXPORTS—BALES 70TT0N. 


1619 

to 30th Sept. 1620, 
1821. 


Foreign Coas 

S. Island Upland S.Island 

1820 



1821 

“ 1822. 


.25,510.. 91,806.. “ .. 

1822 

“ 1823. 


.26,747.. Ill, 627.. “ .. 

1823 

« 1824. 


.24,632.. 105,223.. “ .. 

1824 

« 1825. 


.18,253.. 117,349.. “ .. 

1625 

“ 1826.. 


.12,647.. 141,806.. £ ‘ .. 

1S26 

“ 1827. 


,31.828. .152,885.. ££ .. 

1827 

“ 1S2S. 


.22,750.. 99,518.. “ .. 

1828 

“ 1829. 


.23,047.. 161,531.. “ .. 

1829 

“ 1830. 


.16,536.. 165,636.. 1,172.. 

1830 

« 1831. 


.18.597.. 148,127. .1,720.. 

1831 

“ 1832.. 


,16.941.. 165,687.. 1,302.. 

1832 

“ 1833.. 


.21,787.. 143,166.. 1,102.. 

1833 

“ 1834.. 


.17,149..197,959..1,539.. 

1834 

“ 1835., 


.15,180.. 145,649.o 932.. 

1835 

“ 1836.. 


,.15,131... 180,301.. 729.. 

1836 

“ 1837.. 


.12,152.. 154,103.. 269.. 

1837 

“ 1838.. 


.16,712. .220,755.. 405.. 

1838 

“ 1639.. 


, 9,975.. 148,265.. 537.. 

1839 

‘ £ 1840.. 


.19,310..228,191.. 459.. 

1840 

31st Aug. 1S41.. 


.12,840. .148,208.. 930.. 

1841 

“ 1842.. 


.14,119.. 184,705.. 341.. 

1342 

<£ 1843.. 


.16,351.. 257,035.. 681.. 

1843 

“ 1844.. 


. 15,043.. 166,290.. 1,148..1 

1844 

££ 1845.. 


.20,905.. 288,870.. 423.. 1 

1845 

££ 1846.. 


.19,527.. 160,233.. 476.. 


24,539. 

. 24,663. 
. 23,725. 

, 22.737. 

. 40,290. 

. 25,369. 

. 29,450. 
26,084. 
36,854. 

. 35,346. 


. 56,865 


(.809. .179,467. 
.15,345. .183,501. 


698.. 156,064 

685.. 98,061 


S. Island 

.21,484. 

.24,622. 

.25,510. 

.26,747. 

.24,632. 

. 18,n53, 
.12,647.. 
.31,828. 
.22,750. 
.23,047. 
.17,708. 
.20,317. 
.18,243. 
.22,889. 
.18,688. 
.16,112. 
.15,860. 
.12,421. 
.17,117, 
.10,512. 
.19,769. 
.13,770. 
.14,460. 
.17,032. 
.16,191. 
.21,328. 
. 20 , 000 . 
.11,567. 
.16,030. 


Upland 
. 125,475. 
. 98,673. 
.104,540. 
.136,166. 
.129,886. 
.141,674. 
164,543. 
.199,175. 
124,867. 
. 190,981. 
.191,720. 
.184,981. 
.201,033. 
.176,091. 
.238,883. 
.188,007. 
.228,030. 
.187,241. 
286,620. 
202,202. 
.287,910. 
208,797. 
255,147. 
.335,558. 
.289,313. 
.400,568. 
248,074. 
.335,531. 
281,562. 


Bales 

.146.959. 
.123,295. 
.130,050. 
.162,913. 
.154,518. 
.159,327. 
177,180.. 
.231,203. 
.147,637. 
.214,028. 
209,428. 
.205,298. 
.21.9,276. 
.R«,980. 
.267,571. 
.2(4,119. 
.2413,890. 
.199,662. 
.3(3,737. 
.212,714. 
30 7,679. 
.222,567. 
.239,607. 
.352,590. 
.305,504. 
.421,896. 
.268,077. 
.347,098. 
.297,592. 


Foreign CoaA S. Island Upland S. Island Upland Island 

” — 1 '. — ~ 35’iio*! 


. r(6.24.. 13.76.. 
.86.99.. 13.01.. 
.»U.22.. 18.78.. 
.83.29.. 16.71. 
.82.90. .17.10-. 
.83.51..16.49. 
.78.79.. 21.21. 
.80.16.. 19.84. 
.83.27..16.73.. 
.81.14..18.86. 
474.40.. 25.60. 
.ISO, 44..’19.56.. 
.72.36.. 27.64.. 
.73.75..20 25.. 
.77.54..22.46., 
.59.36. .40.64.. 
.73.42. ,26.58.. 
.67.06.. 32,94.. 
.54,84.-45.16., 
.66.82..33.18. 


171515. 
19.516. 
,17V800. 
,22,609. 
.19,435. 
.15,265. 
.16,534. 

16.768.. 
.12,862. 
.11,756. 

18.353.. 
14.063., 
.13,731. 
.17,666. 
15,680. 
21,499. 
,20,696. 
.14,457. 
.13,506. 


191,490. 

190,495. 

.195,912. 

.175,319. 

.234,888. 

.189,386. 

.228,-548. 

,188,469. 

.286,866. 

.203,977. 

287,317. 

.209,653. 

.255,439. 

.339,233. 

296,142. 

401,221. 

.145,211. 

.353,587. 


1,704. 

903. 

400. 

380. 

1,151. 

301. 

915. 

5,179. 


. 752. 
.1,045. 
. 316. 

. 950. 
. 439. 
. 610. 
.1,303. 
.4,193. 
.1,669. 


2.204.. 

7.648.. 

2.527.. 

1.755.. 

2.639.. 
4,018.. 

3.298.. 

3.547.. 
, 2,245.. 
, 3,994.. 

3.401.. 

3.507.. 

3.659.. 

7.334.. 
13,097.. 

10.269.. 
, 7,406.. 

25.462.. 
.12,416. 


.37.587. 
34,583. 
26,016 
18,676. 
46,377. 
34,876. 
36,776. 
27,287. 
27,903. 
27,907. 
35,054. 
28,144. 
24,651. 
25,551. 
22,225. 
17,689. 
16,292. 
26,555. 
20,265. 
20,461. 
24,291. 
19,138. 
26,472. 
20 , 201 . 
2i;i05. 
21,725. 


Upland 
. 352,397. 
. 344,089. 
. 404,317. 
. 489,656. 
. 402,557. 
. *505,408. 
. 691,324. 
. 890,623. 
. 677,124. 
. 820,968. 
. 949,558. 
.1,010,945. 
. 959,570. 
.1,035,384. 
.1,177,250. 
.1,229,677- 
.1,335,174 
.1,400,705. 
.1,783,808. 
.1,344,240. 
.2.151,280. 
.1,614,680. 
.1,663,113. 
.2,354,584. 
.2,011,271. 
.2,366,031. 
.2,070,336. 
.1,757,546. 
.2,325,909. 


Total Crop 
. 385,776 
. 379,599 
. 440,602 
. 527,233 
. 437,140 
. 531,434 
. 1710,000 
. 937,000 
. 712,000 
. 857,744 
, 976,845 
.1,038,848 
. 987,477 
.1,070,438 
.1,205,394 
.1,254,328 
. 1,360,725 
.1,442,930 
.1,801,497 
.1,360,532 
.2,177,835 
.1,634,945 
.1,683,574 
.2,378,875 
.2,030,409 
.2,394,503 
.2,100,537 
.1,778,651 
.2,247,631 


* The upland crops of these first six years are the exports from the United ? fates. • 

t From this period the total crops of the United States are those made up bj ^ “ New-York Shipping and Commercial List.” 
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EXPORTS OF RICE FROM CHARLESTON. 

EXTORTS PER CENTUM 





Foreign 

Coastwise 

: Foreign and Coastwise 

T. erports 
of Tcb. A 
R. rice re- 

T^ r ‘ 

oil in 100 
sported 

In R.IL 

reduc’n 
to Tea at 

2-2 bush. 

♦Proportion in 100 
Tierces of Ciena 
and Rough 

Receipts 

t Stock on 
the last dav 

1st Oct. 1819 to 

30th Sept 

, 1820.. . 

Tierces 

Bushels 

R. Rico 

Tierces 

Bushels 
R. Rico 

Tierces 

..64,153.. 

Bushels 
R, Rico 

Tc® at 21 
bushels 
Tierces. 

.. 64,153.. 

In 

Tierces 

Foreign. 

Count. 

Charleston. 

of the year 

Tierces 

Rice 

Oops 

Tierces 

88,820 

115,591 

100,907 

“ 1820 

' 1821... 





. .75,366.. 







. 98,330. 


“ 1821 

a 

1822 .. 

67,131 


..11,030. 

..12,384. 


..78', 161.. 


.. 78,161.. 



- $ • • 



« 1822 


1823.... 

.. .08,014. 



..80,338.. 


.. 80,398.. 





. 90,222. 


103'252 

“ 1823 

« 1824- 

“ 

1824 

1825 ... 

,...79,830.. 
_60,750. 

.. 106,407. 
.. 66,853. 

. 128,750 

..17,273. 

..19,653. 

..12,528. 

•• « • 

..97,103.. 

..89,403.. 

..89,062.. 

..106,407.. 
.. 66,853.. 
..128,750.. 
..170,007.. 
..198,617.. 
..248,724. 

.102,170.. 
.. 92,587.. 



. “ * * 



.125,973 

110,222 

.117,248 


a 

1826... 

_70'534.. 

U 

.. 95,193.. 



( 




1826 

1S27 

“ 

1827.. .. 

1828.. .. 

_so^isi. 

_96,618.. 

. .170^007. 

.. 1 §S, r ‘17. 

..11'266. 
..15,013. 

■ • “ ■ 

.100,447.. 

.111,631.. 

. J08;643.. 
..121,089.. 



. “ .. 




132;8H 

145,678 

155,730 

“ 1828 


1829... 

.. .. 80,620. 

. .248',724 

..31,567. 


.112,187.. 

.. 124.031. 

M&. 

.. 9.55.. 

.74.55.. 

.2545.. 



“ 1829 


1S30... 

... 78,262. 

..171,834. 

..29,058. 


.107,320. 

..171,834. 

..115,503.. 

§2.92. 

.. 7.08.. 

.74.fr!.. 

.25.16.. 

.123,101. 

.2,240.. 

.145,943 

“ 1830 


1831... 

....62,176. 

..196,881. 

..30,206. 


. 92,382.. 

..196,881. 

..101,757.. 

.90.79. 

.. 9.21.. 

.70.32.. 

.29.68.. 

.110,072. 

.1,540.. 

. 135,586 

“ 1831 

{t 

1832.... 

....67,018. 

..268,164. 

..38,212. 


,105,239.. 

..268,164. 

.. 117j999.. 

.89.18. 

..10.82.. 

.67.62.. 

32.38.. 

.1271392. 

.1,891.. 

.151,925 

“ 1832 


1833.... 

....75,440. 

..315,202. 

..47,254. 


.122,694.. 

..315,202.. 

..137,703.. 

.89.10. 

..10.90.. 

65.68.. 

.34.32 . 

.143,473. 

. J ,547.. 

.178,255 

“ 1833 

a 

1834.... 

-65,715. 

..363,793. 

..31,099. 

..13,719. 

..96,814.. 

..377,512. 

..114,791.. 

.84.34. 

..15.66.. 

.72.34.. 

.27.66.. 

.118.762. 

.2,084.. 

. 145,371 

“ 1834 

a 

1S35.... 

....60,401.. 

..317,594.. 

..40.760. 

..41,788. 

101,161.. 

..359,382.. 

..118,275.. 

.85.53. 

..14.47.. 

.63.86.. 

.36.14.. 

.124,250. 

.1,859., 

.151,000 

“ 1835 

cc 

1836.... 

....62,019.. 

..356,752.. 

,.46;438.. 

..30,307. 

.108,457.. 

..387,059.. 

..126,888.. 

.85.47. 

..14.53.. 

.62.27.. 

.37.73.. 

.133,533. 

.1,923.. 

. 168.851 

“ 1836 

i( - 

1837.... 

,...49,384.. 

..512,808.. 

..39,710.. 

..22,999. 

..89,094.. 

..535,807.. 

..114,608.. 

.77.74. 

..22.26.. 

.64.40.. 

.35.60.. 

.119,917. 

. 524.. 

.150,958 

“ 1S37 

u 

1838.... 

....35.493.. 

..336,442.. 

..29,913.. 

.. 19,399 . 

. .65,406.. 

..355,841.. 

.. 82,351.. 

.79.42. 

..20.58.. 

.62.55.. 

.37.45.: 

. 90,385. 

.1,936. 

.119,311 

“ 1838 


1830.... 

....41,'222.. 

..470,312.. 

..35,202.. 

..22.950. 

..76,424.. 

, .493,262.. 

.. 99,912.. 

.76.49. 

..23.51.. 

.63.67.. 

.36.33.. 

.106,001. 

. 913.. 

.136,583 

“ 1839 


1840.... 

....48,248.. 

..431,500.. 

..31,591.. 

..79,839.. 

..431,506.. 

..100,387.. 

.79.53. 

..20.47.. 

.68.53.. 

.31.47.. 

.107,106. 

. 835.. 

,140,243 

“ 1810 “ 

31st Aug. 

1841.... 

....53,571.. 

..455,592.. 

..25,232.. 

..15,489. 

..78,803.. 

..471,081.. 

..101,236.. 

.77.84. 

..22.16.. 

.74.35.. 

.25.65.. 

.107,052. 

. 452.. 

.140,421 

1st Sept. 1841 


1842.... 

....54,510. . 

..445,685.. 

..34.038.. 

.. 2,870. 

..88,554.. 

..448,555.. 

.. 109,914.. 

.80.57. 

..19.43.. 

.68.91.. 

.31.09.. 

.117,994. 

.1,332.. 

. 150,422 

“ 1812 


1843.... 

....57,574.. 

..294,018.. 

..57,701.. 
. .43,265.. 

.. 6,519. 

.115,217.. 

..300,537.. 

..129.586.. 

.88.96. 

..11.04.. 

.55,23.. 

.44.77.. 

.136,733. 

.1,177.. 

.175,049 

“ 18-13 

u 

1844.... 

.. ..59,964.. 

..483,595.. 

.. 6,027. 

.103,229.. 

..488,622.. 

.. 126^497.. 

.81.61. 

..18.39.. 

.65.61.. 

.34.39.. 

.135,561. 

2,591.. 

. 176,293 

“ 1814 

u 

1845.... 

....43,351.. 

..561,409.. 

..40,970.. 

..84,321.. 

.561,409.. 

..111,054.. 

.75.93. 

..24.07.. 

.63.11.. 

.36.89.. 

.117,939. 

.1,496.. 

. 160,597 

“ 1845 

u 

1846.... 

... .38,038 ;. 

..346,230. 

..45,666.. 

.. 8,909. 

..83,704.. 

..355,139.. 

..100,615.. 

.83.19., 

,..16.81.. 

.54.19.. 

.45.81.. 

.111,407. 

.2,688.. 

.156,928 

“ 18-16 

it 

1847.. 

_05.970.. 

..489,363.. 

..48,211.. 

.. 9,395. 

.114,181.. 

..498,758.. 

..137,931.. 

.82.78:' 

..17.22.. 

.64.72.. 

.35.28.. 

.146.260. 

. 1,617.. 

. I92j462 

“ 1847 


1848. 

.. ..44,410... 

..420,419.. 

..51,500.. 

.. 1,910. 

..95,960.. 

..422,379.. 

..116,023.. 

.82.66. 

..17.34.. 

.55.53.. 

.44.47.. 

.126,673. 

. 915.. 

.170,771 


* This per centage is calculated on the exports only, the city consumption having been thrown out. 
t Exclusive of tits stock of Rough Rice at the Mills. 
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Exported to 

Liverpool. 

Scotland... 

Other British ports... 

Total Great Britain... 

Havre.,. 

Marseilles... 

Other French port?/... 

Total France___ 

Holland... 

Belgium... 

North of Europe. 

Total N. of Europe_ 

South of Europe. 

West Indies, &c_ 

Total foreign ports.... 

Boston. 

Rhode Island; &c. 

New-York..,. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore and Norfolk, 

New-Orleans, &c. 

Other U. S. ports. 

Total coastwise. 

Grand total. 


CHARLESTON COMMERCE, 1851. 

STATEMENT OF COTTON AND RICE AT CHARLESTON. 

From Sept 1, 1850, to Aug 81,1851 From Sept 1,1849, to Aug. 81,1850 

S I Upl’d Rice S I Upl d Rice 

11 Odd It* oon d 11 R*ft 137 RSQ fi.lR 


. 11.... 

... 7)341..- 

1 


... 10,054... 

.... 9,260 

.11,255,... 

...192,715... 

..,.14,114 

. 2,321.... 

...‘ 21,034... 

.... 2,918 

. 

... 2,253 .. 

.... 2,209 

. 2,3*21..., 

... 23,287... 

... 5.127 


814... 

_2,401 

_ 

... 3,299... 

.... 2,500 


... 9,046... 

.... 17,234 

“— 

... 13,159.. 0 

....22,135 


... 25,281... 

.... 697 



....19,010 

.13,576.... 

...254,442... 

-6l)o83 

10.... 

... 16,774... 

... 8,161 

19_ 

... 2,435... 

.... 20 

. 2,181.... 

...102,004... 

....29,317 


... 11,138... 

.... 5,848 

_ 

... 7,890... 

.... 5,203 

* _ 


.... 15,284 

_ 

_ 

.... 250 

.. 2,210.,.. 

...140,241... 

... 64,083 

..15,786. 

...394,683. .. 

...125,166 


' 13.. 

.)... 5,549... 

2 

— 

. 10,644... 

.11,375 

11,871.. 

.153,752... 

_19,558 

2,495.. 

. 29,695... 

.... 4,577 

_ 

. 892... 

.... 2,831 

2,495.. 

. 30,587... 

7,408 

_ 

. 2,068... 

.... 3,268 

—f . . 

. 4,130... 

.... 5,322 

_ 

_. 2,746... 

... 21,571 

— 

. 8,944... 

... .30,341 

— 

. 19,922... 

.... 260 

~ .. 

..... — ... 

....16,416 

14,366.. 

.213,205... 

... .73,982 

30.. 

..... 22,690... 

.... 8,182 

IS.. 

. 4,556... 

.... 157 

2,023.. 

. 99,863... 

.30,022 

— .. 

. 15,564... 

... 5,133 

_ , . 

. 9,236... 

.... 4,405 

_ 


....12,284 

_ 

. 152... 

.... 250 

2.071.. 

.152,122 .. 

....60,434 

16,437.. 

.365,327... 

..-.134,417 


COMPARATIVE EXPORT OF ROUGH RICE AND LUMBER, FROM THE PORT OF CHARLESTON. 

From Sept 1. 1850, to Aug. 31.1851 From Sept 1,1849, to Aug 31,1851 

Exported to R. Rice, bush Lumber,ft. R. Rice, bush Lumber, feet 

Liverpool... 57,902 8,000 42,824 345.059 

London.165,015. — 202,960. — 

Other British ports. 100. 68.434. — 124,944 


Total to Great Britain.223,017. 76,434.245,784. 470,003 


Havre. 75. 28,893. 2,071. 48,422 

Bordeaux.... 21,147. 332,725. 26,032. 15,970 

Other French ports... — . 4,316. — . — 


Total France. 21,222. 365,725. 28,103. 64,392 


North of Europe.... ..138,133. 995.901 254,017. 1,328,408 

South of Europe. — 654,816. —• . 1,083,636 

West ladies, &c. — 1,536,967. — 1,813,402 


Total foreign ports. 


. 3,629,733. 

..527,904. 

. 4,759,841 

Boston.. 

.... 40,204. 

.. 847,312.. .. 

. 3,733. 

. 209,005 

Rhode Island, &c. 


. 2,462,758 .. 



New-York. 

... 21,147. 

. 1,033,234. 

...... 50,195. 

. 750)509 

Philadelphia. 

5,017,334. . 



Baltimore and Norfolk. 

_, 

. 3,321)060. . . 


1,283)407 

Other United States ports.... 

••• ~ . 

...... 2,023,800. ... 

. •---*• 

. 3,372,168 

Total coastwise. 

.... 61,351. 

.14,505,498. 

. 53‘928. 

.13,947,144 

Grand total.. 

....443,723. 

.18,135,231. 

.581,832. 

.18,706,985 


CINCINNATI TRADE. 


IMPORTS INTO CINCINNATI FOR FIVE YEARS, COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 1ST, AND ENDING AUGUST 31ST, 
EACH YEAR : 


ARTICLES. 1846-’47. 

Apples, green, barrels. 26,992. 

Beef, barrels. 186. 

Beef, tierces. 5.’ 

Bagging, pieces....... 5,561 ’. ’ ’. ’ 

Barley, bushels. 79,390. 

Beans, bushels. 11,688. 


1847-’48. 

1848-’49. 

1S49~’50. 

1850-A5! 

28,674.... 

.. 22,109.... 

6,445.... 

.. 10,934 

659.... 

348.... 

801. 

1,101 


27_ 

15. . 

18 

79,228'.’.'.'. 

2,094,... 

324.... 


105,528.... 

.. 87,400.... 

.. 137,925.... 

111,257 

8,757.... 

3,067.... 

5,565.... 

.. 31,037 
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CINCINNATI TRADE. 


ARTICLES. 

Butter, barrels... 

Butter, firkins and kegs,. 

Blooms, tons— .. 

Bran, &c , sacks. 

Candles, boxes. 

Cora, bushels. 

Corn, meal. .. 

Cider, barrels. 

Cheese, casks.. 

Cheese, boxes. 

Cotton, bales.. 

Coflee, sacks.. 

Codfish, drums.. 

Cooperage, pieces. 

Eggs, boxes and barrels. 

Flour, barrels.. 

Feathers, sacks. 

Fish, sund. barrels.. 

Fish, kegs and kits. 

Fruit, dried, bushels. 

Grease, barrels. 

Glass, boxes. 

Glassware, packages. 

Heihp, bundles and bales. 

Hides, loose.. 

Hides, green, lbs. . 

Hay, bales..,.. 

Herring, bi xes. 

Hogs, head . 

Kbps, bales. 

Iron and Steel, pieces. 

Iron and Steel, bundles. 

Iron and Steel, ton3. 

Lead, pigs. 

Lard, barrels.. 

Lard, kegs. 

Leather, bundles. 

Lemons, boxes. 

Lime, barrels... 

Liquors, hhds. nnd pipes. 

Merchandise and sundry pks.. 
“ “ tons 

Molasses, barrels.. 

Malt, bushels.. 

Nails, kegs. 

Oil, barrels . 

Oranges, boxes and Mis. 

Oakum, bales. 

Oats, bushels... 

Oil Cake, pounds. 

Pork and Bacon, hhds. 

Pork and Bacon tierces. 

Pork and Bacon, barrels. 

Pork, in bulk, pounds. 

Potatoes, barrels.. 

Pig Metal, tons. 

Pimento and Pepper, bags.... 

Rye, bushels.. 

Rosin, &c., barrels. 

Raisins, boxes. 

Rope, Twine, &c... 

Rice, tierces.,. 

Shgar, hogsheads. 

Sugar, barrels. 

Sugar, boxen. 

Seed, flax, barrels. 

Seed, grass. 

Seed, hemp.'. 

Salt, sacks.. 

Salt, barrels. 

Shot, kegs. 

Tea, packages... 

Tobacco, hogsheads. 

Tobacco, bales.. 

Tobacco, boxes and kegs. 

Tallow, barrels. 

Wines, bids, and qr. eks. 

Wines, baskets and boxes.... 

Wheat, bushels. 

Wool, bales. 

Whiskey, barrels.* 

Cotton Yarn, packages. 

Cotton, bales. 


imports into Cincinnati — continued. 


184G-47. 
6,345. 
7,090. 
2,017. 
14,594. 
207. 
896,25(5. 
56.775. 
3;261. 
483, 
120,301. 
12,528. 
59.337. 

'292. 

186,186. 

561. 
512,597. 
2,768. 
16^836. 

2.142.. 

82.871.. 
482. 

18,002. 
17,121. 
26,678. 

24.376.. 
7,513. 
7,049. 

1.603.. 

38.774.. 
1,064.. 

188,215.. 

33.463.. 
3,683. 

43.675.. 

21.991.. 
22,722. 

5,069. 

2.185.. 
32,016.. 

3,369. 
263,940. 
7,941. 
27,218. 

12.562.. 
54,918. 

5.663.. 
4,137. 
1 , 100 . 

372,127 . 
2,225,988. 

5.476.. 
124. 

40,581. 
8,027,399. 
15,829. 
15,868. 
3,180. 
41,016. 
5,004. 
11,990. 
8,003. 
1,145. 
16,649. 
7,196. 
5,117. 
25,753. 


u,yoT.. 

290..... 

56,292. 

124,366. 

1,118. 

5,443. 

6,200. 

822 .... 

9,241. 

1,748. 

4,006. 

1,419. 

590,809. 

2,960.. .. 

184,639. 

9,271. 

146,541. 


1847-’48. 

1848-’49. 

1849-’50. 

6,625... 

7.721... 

3,674.... 

6,405... 

7,999... 

7,487.... 

2,203... 

9,519... 

2,545 _ 

liHl... 

. 21^995,.. 

.. 49^075. 

133... 

•114... 

718. 

331,315... 

. 344,810 .. 

.. 649.227. 

29,542 .. 

5,504... 

.. -3,688.... 

2,289... 

. 4,346... 

453. 

164... 

281... 

97. 

138,800... 

. 143,265... 

.. 165,940. 

13,476... 

9,058.. „ 

8,551. 

80j242... 

. 7‘.h961... 

.. 67,170,... 

311... 

515... 

464. 

179.946... 

. 147,352... 

.. 201,711.... 

4,035... 

4,504... 

2,041. 

151.518... 

. 447,844... 

.. 231,859.... 

4.467... 

. 4,908... 

3,432.... 

19,215... 

. 18,146... 

.. 14,527.... 

725... 

. 1,059... 

1,290. 

27,464... 

. 38,317... 

.. 11,802.... 

585... 

878... 

1,169.... 

20.281... 

. 33,868... 

.. 34,945.... 

15,025... 

. 19,209... 

.. 25,712..,. 

15,349... 

. 11,161... 

.. 12,062.... 

33,745... 

. 23,766... 

. 30,280.... 

10,829... 

. 22,774... 

.. 14,181.... 

8,036... 

. 12,751... 

.. 14,452. 

4,191... 

2,960.. 

3,546. 

49,847... 

. 52,176... 

.. 60,902. 

045... 

238... 

799. 

197,120... 

. 187,864... 

.. 186,832. 

34,213... 

. 29,889... 

.. 55,168. 

827... 

1,768... 

2,019. 

39,607... 

. 45,544... 

.. 49,197. 

37,978... 

. 28,514... 

34,173. 

41,714... 

. 48,187... 

.. 63,327. 

6,579... 

3,975... 

9,620. 

3,068... 

4,181... 

4,183. 

63,364... 

. 81,278... 

.. 56,482..... 

3,115... 

4,476... 

5,802 . 

381,537... 

. 68,582... 

.. 308,523. 

7,308... 

837... 

4,540. 

5i;ooi... 

. 52,591... 

.. 54,003. 

7,999... 

29,910... 

41,982 

59,983... 

. 55,893... 

.. 83,073. 

0,618.... 

7,427... 

5,049. 

5,007.... 

4,317... 

6,819. 

1,486... 

1.423... 

1,799. 

194.557... 

. 185,733... 

.. 191,924. 

2,81lj793... 

.1,767,421... 

.. 27,870. 

4,420... 

. ' 6,178... 

7,564. 

140... 

465.... 

2,358. 


. 69,828. 44,267. 43,227. 

. 9,613.063.9,249,380.1,325,756. 

.. 22,439. 17,269. 3,898. 

. 21,145. 15,612. 17,211. 

3,455. 1,257. 2,558. 

. 24,336. 22,233. 23,397. 

. 11,668. 3,298 . 12,349. 

. 22,795. 14,927. 11,936. 

7,806 . 3,959 .' 3,061. 

2.494.. .... 3,365 ...... 3,556. 

• 27,153. 22,685.. 26,760. 

• 11,175. 7,575. 13,005.. 

2,928. 1,847. 2,467..;.. 

. 32,060...... 22,859. 15,570...., 

. 4,968. 5.929. 4,432. 

214. 510. 314. 

65,265. 76,985. 110.650. 

. 94,722. 76,496. 114,107. 

809...... 818. 1,447. 

2,931. 7,412. 9,802. 

4,051. 3,471. 3,213. 

1.229.. . 1,311. 887. 

- 14,815. 12,463. 17,772. 

2,473. 1,829. 1,225. 

2,251. 2,663. 6,874_ 

2.272. 2,101. 4,296. 

. 570,813. 385,388. 322,699. 

1,943. 1,686. 3,277. 

. 170,436. 165,419. 180,678_ 

6,403. 5,562. 3,494. 

.. 288,095. 262,893. 174,885. 


1850* ’51. 
8,259 
. 11,043 

2,727 
. 50,978 

697 
. 489,195 
5,508 
. 1,047 

74 

. 205,444 
7,168 
. 91,177 

441 

. 146,691 
5,956 
. 482,772 
2,858 
. 19,826 

. 2,694 

. 41,624 

676 
. 37,099 

. 28,619 

. 13,254 

8132 
. 25',424 

12,691 
3,832 
. 111,485 
756 
. 225,039 
. 66,809 

2,570 
. 59,413 

. 36,848 

. 31,087 

. 10,397 

3,379 
. 57.537 

R465 
. 175,138 
3,370 
. 61,490 

. 21.356 

. 83^761 

0,764 
9,302 
1,739 
. 164,238 
. 194,000 
6,277 
1,183 
. 31,595 

14,031,330 
. 19,649 


2;027 

44.308 

12,511 

15,648 

2,007 


29,808 

18,584 

3,612 

20,319 

4,104 


no 

50,474 

79,358 

1,567 


1,697 

19,945 

3,682 

3,401 

5,060 

388,660 

1,866 

244,044 

5,577 

124,594 
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Exports from Cincinnati for two years. 


articles. 1849-’5(). 1850-’51. 

Apples, green, barrels.........3,519.8,064 

Alcohol, barrels. 3,302.5,038 

Beef, barrels.,... .7,558.19,937 

Beef, tierces.0,025.9,356 

Beans, barrels..2,469..1,832 

Brooms, dozen..7,355.8,735 

Butter, barrels... 964...... 3,258 

Butter, firkins and kegs .24,393.36,185 

Bran, Ac., sacks.4,322.5,789 

Bagging, pieces.».9,353.8,212 

Corn, sacks.57,248.26,137 

Corn Meal, barrels.1,179.2,148 

Cheese, casks. 106. 25 

Cheese, boxes.86,905.... 121,755 

Candles, boxes...67,447... .113,412 

Cattle, head. 30...;.. 440 

Cotton, hales.1,898.5,132 

Coffee, sacks......22,030.38,158 

Cooperage, pieces.,.73,637.... .63,804 

Eggs, barrels.4,246- 7,258 

Flour, barrels.98,908... .390,131 

Feathers, sacks.5,380.4,095 

Fruit, dried, bushels...1,850.17,480 


articles. 1849~’50. 1850-’51. 

Lard Oil, barrels.16,984.26,110 

Linseed Oil, barrels.4,879.7,821 

Molasses, barrels.25,878..,. .25,098 

OilCake, tons. 743. 963 

Oats, sacks,,.. ... 5,023..... 11,707 

Potatoes, barrels.5/283.19*623 

Pork and Bacon, hlids.23,529.30,200 

Pork and Bacon, tes.22,477.20,762 

Pork and Bacon, bbls.lOSjSSl.... 122,086 

Pork and Bacon, bulk, lbs.13,448.2,974 

Pork, boxes.2,310,699.. 4,753,953 

Rope, &e., packages.3,151.._6,272 

Soap, boxes.17,443.21,553 

Sheep, head...... — —.. 460 

Sugar, hogsheads.9,650.13,000 

Salt, barrels. 29,509.28,585 

Salt, sacks.8,301.7,144 

Seed, flax, hbls... 333. 443 

Sundry mdze., pkgs.615,641-349,181 

Sundry mdze., tons.1.1,109.10,350 

Sundry liquors, bbls..11.798.19,297 

Sundry man’fac’s, pcs.56,810.22,103 

Sundry produce, pkgs. 10,327.13,958 

Starch, boxes.9,491.14,109 

Tallow.4,311.5,927 

Tobacco, kegs and boxes.6,905.. ..18,345 

Tobacco, hogsheads.4,847.2,856 

Tobacco, bales. 77. 160 

Vinegar, barrels.2,404.3,758 

Whiskey, barrels.. : .... 179,540....231,324 

Wool, bales.2,156_..2,725 

Wool, pounds....16,841.4.836 

White Lead, kegs.40,294.50^857 

Pieces, Castings.54,399.36,266 

Pieces, Castings, tons.2,385.1,121 

VALUE OF SPECIFIC ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO CINCINNATI FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1850, TO SEPTEMBER 1, 
1851, AND THE CORRESPONDING TIME LAST SEASON. 

/■-1859—’51.——-, 

artici.f. 3 Amount Average price Total value Last season 

Apples, barrels.16,934.. 

Beef, barrels. 1,101. 

Barley, bushels.111,257. 

Butter, barrels. 8,259. 

Butter, kegs.'.110,431. 

Blooms, tons. 2,727. 

Corn, bushels... 489,195. 

Cheese, boxes. 205,444 2 00.410,888.398;206 

Cotton, bales...;. 7,168 40 00....286,720.384,795 

Coffee, sacks.91,177. 10. .92,4/7.1,310,033 

Flour, barrels. 482,772. 3 50.1,689,702.1,101,329 

Ilemp, bales..13,254'..15 00.198,810.. .168,808 

Hogs, head.334,000. 7 50.2,505,000.2,460,000 

Lead, pigs. 59,413. 3 00.2.07,945.167,208 

Lard, barrels. 36,889. 17 50.64,557.444,246 

Lard, kegs. 31,087. 3 50. .108,804.151,984 

Molasses, barrels.61,490.12 00.733,880.594,033 

Oats, bushels. 163,258. 35....11,140. 57,577 

Bacon, hogsheads. 6,277...50 00.313,850. 249,579 

Bacon, tierces. 1,183.25 00.29,575.28,296 

Pork, barrels.31,595.12 00. 37,940.381,350 

Pork, pounds.14,637,330.. ”' ‘ 

Pig Metal, tons.16,110.. 

Rice, tierces. 4,783.25 00.,..119,575.85,344 

Sugar, hogsheads.29,808.. ™ 

Sugar, barrels...18,584. 

Sugar, boxes. ... 3,612 

Wheat, bushels.588,660 

Whiskey, barrels.244,047. 

The total value of the above this year is $13,146,348, against $12,668,379 last year. 


Grease, barrels.7,597.. 

Grass, seed, barrels.2,528., 

Horses, head. 468.. 

Hay, bales. 564.. 

Hemp, bales..1,164., 

Hides, lbs.....62,865.. 

Hides, number.11,225.. 

Iron, pieces.54.075.. 

Iron, bundles .36,245.. 

Iron, tons.5,767.. 

Lard, barrels.38,192.. 

Lard, kegs.170,167., 


4,426 
2,830 
.. 599 
.. 638 
..3,112 
.48,079 
. 12,459 
108,255 
.44,110 
..9,776 
.30,391 
.71,300 


.$1 00. 

.11 00. 

. 90. 

ll’OlO. 

.100,131. 

.$11,278 

. 7,209 

.103,443 

12 . 

.99,198. 

. 99,198 

10 . 

.110,430. 

. 59,869 

.60 00. 

.165/)20. 

.152,700 

.. 40. 

.195,662. 

.....246.706 


14,637,330. 


.804,723. 

....16,110. 

.25 00.".... 

.....402,950. 

.... 4,783. 

.25 00. 


....29,808. 

.60 00..... 

....1,708,480. 

....18,584. 

.14 00. 

.260,176. 

.... 3,612. 

. 30 00. 

.108,360.. 

...588,660. 

. 70.. 

.272,062.. 

.. .244,047. 

. S00. 

....1,952,376.. 


DESTINATION OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM THE PORT OF CINCINNATI. 


coMMODirrna 

To New-Orlcai>3 

To other down¬ 
river ports 

To up-river 

By Canals and 
Railways 

Fiatloftla 

Beef, barrels. 

.19,319. 


.... 314... 

. 236. 

.1,611 

Beef, tierces. 

.. 8,677. 

..... 8. 

.... 657... 

. 14. 

. 90 

Butter, barrels. 

Butter, firkins and kegs 

. 1,850. 

. 867. 

2... 

. 539. 


.35,200. 

. 959. 

15... 

. 8. 

..... 315 

Corn, sacks. 

.15,672. 

.... 3,519...... 

.... 156... 

. 790. 
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DESTINATION OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM THE PORT OF CINCINNATI— Continued. 


COMMODITIES 

Cheese. 

Candles, boxes... 

Cotton, bales. 

Coifee, sacks. 

Flour, barrels.... 

Iron, pieces. 

Iron, bundles. 

Iron, tons, 

Lard, barrels 

Lard, kegs. 

Lard oil, barrels.. 

Linseed oil. 

Molasses.. 

Pork, hogsheads.. 

Pork, tierces. 

Pork, barrels. 

Pork, pounds. 

Soap, boxes. 

Sugar, hogsheads 
Whiskey, barrels. 


To other down. To up-river By Canals and By 

To Now-Orleans river porta port? Railways Flatboat 

....69,258.48,432. 2,165. 1,900. 920 

....76,2-15.20,272.....10,695. 6,195. 522 

.. — . 10. 3,182. 1,940. — 

10.12,439. 7,853.17,856..... — 

. .281,609....95,943 . 7,719 . 4,859.95,877 

.. 6,608.54,894 . 6,634.40,119. — 

. 1,503.25,281. 2,182.15,144. — 

... 64. 1,341. 219. 8,152. 117 

..22,854. 117 3,277 4,143.1,821 

.56,380 . 5,358 5,739 . 2,823.1,587 

..13,617. 1,547. 3.726. 7,220. — 

.. 4,443.. 1,362. L042.. 974. — 

33. 2,665.12,711. 9,589. — 

..19,044. 1,313 8,809. 1,054......1,312 

..11,341.. 18 8,759 644 42 

.112,622. 1,055 . 3,801.......... 4,608.3,781 

1,345,860.755,860.1,559,260.1,092,953.525,820 

.. 9,425. 6,440. 3.600. 2,068.... 375 

.. — . 1.426. 4,378. 7,196. — 

. 140,661.56,164.31,231. 3,268.17,980 


AVERAGE PRICE NEvv-ORLEANS sOSAB AND -CLASSES, S-0 COFFEE. CORN, FLOOR, AND WHEAT. AT 
CINCINNATI. 


MONTHS 


N. O. Molasses N. O. Sugar Rio Coffee Com Flour Wheat 


September.cents. .34%.7 .12%.49 .$3 55.70 

October.35 .... ...0%.12 .44 . 3 57.70 

November....33 .5%.11 .33 . 3 54.68% 

December.29%.6 .11% .37 . 3 68.75 

January.28%.6%...15%: .39%. 3 67...76 

February.,...29%.6 .12 .. .39% ....... 3 52.71% 

March....32 .5%.11%.37 . 3 43.67 

April .33%.6 .11%.37 3 48.71 

May.34 .6%.IC%.37 . 3 47.70% 

June..34 .6%.9%.37 3 35.70% 

July .33 .6%. 9%.37 3 15.63 

August...33 .6 . 9%.37 3 20....69 


CHICAGO INTERNAL IMPROVE¬ 
MENT CONVENTION—1847.~-The fol¬ 
lowing propositions, prepared by the Hon. 
JohnC, Spencer, ofNew-York, were adopted 
by the Convention: 

“ 1. That the Constitution of the United 
States was framed by practical men, for 
practical purposes, declared in the preamble 
—‘ to provide for the common defence, to 
promote the general welfare, and to secure 
the blessings of liberty and was mainly 
designed to create a government, whose 
functions should be adequate to the protec¬ 
tion of the common interests of all the 
states, or of two or more of them, which 
could not be maintained by the action of the 
separate states. That in strict accordance 
with this object, the revenues derived from 
commerce were surrendered to the General 
Government, with the express understand¬ 
ing that they should be applied to the pro¬ 
motion of those common interests. 

“ 2. That among these common interests 
and objects, were 1st, Foreign commerce, 
to the regulation of which, the powers of 
the states, severally, were confessedly ina¬ 
dequate ; and 2d, internal trade and naviga¬ 
tion, wherever the concurrence of two or 
more slates was necessary to its prosecu¬ 
tion, or where the expense of its mainten¬ 
ance should be equally borne by two or j 
more states, and where, of course, those 
states must necessarily have a voice in its j 


regulation ; and hence resulted the consti¬ 
tutional grant of power to Congress, ‘.to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the states.’ 

“ 3. That being thus possessed both of 
the means and of the power, which were 
denied to the states respectively, Congress 
became obligated by every consideration of 
good faith and common justice, to cherish 
and increase both the kinds of commerce 
thus committed to its care, by expanding 
and extending the means of conducting 
them, and of affording them all those facili¬ 
ties, and that protection which the States 
individually would have afforded, had the 
revenues and authority been left to 
' them. 

“4. That this obligation ha9 ever been 
recognized from the foundation of the go¬ 
vernment, and has been fulfilled partially, 
by erecting lighthouses, building piers for 
harbors, breakwaters and sea walls, remo¬ 
ving obstructions in rivers, and providing 
other facilities for the commerce carried on 
from the ports on the Atlantic coast; and 
the same obligations have been fulfilled to a 
much less extent, in providing similar faci¬ 
lities for ‘ commerce among the States 
and that the principle has been most em¬ 
phatically acknowledged to embrace the 
western lakes and rivers, by appropriations 
for numerous lighthouses upon them, which 
appropriations have never been questioned 
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in Congress, as wanting in constitutional 
authority. 

“ 5. That thus, by a series of acts which 
have received the sanction of the people of 
the United States, and of every department 
of the Federal Government, under ail ad¬ 
ministrations, the common understanding 
of the intent and objects of the framers of 
the Constitution, in granting to Congress 
the power to regulate commerce, has been 
confirmed by the people, and this under¬ 
standing has become as much a part of that 
instrument, as any one of its most explicit 
provisions. 

“ 6. That the power * to regulate com-1 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
States, and with the Indian tribes,’ is, on 
its face, so palpably applicable in its whole 
extent, to each of the subjects enumerated 
equally, and in the same manner, as to ren¬ 
der any attempt to make it more explicit, 
idle, and futile ; and that those who admit 
the rightful application of the power to 
foreign commerce, by facilitating and pro¬ 
tecting its operations, by improving harbors, 
ana clearing out navigable rivers, cannot 
consistently deny that it authorizes similar 
facilities to ‘commerce among the states.’, 

“ 7. That 4 foreign commerce’ itself is 
dependent upon internal trade, for the dis¬ 
tribution of its freights, and for the means 
of paying for them; so that whatever im¬ 
proves the one, advances the other ; and 
they are so inseparable, that they should be 
regarded as one. That an export from the 
American shore to a British port in Canada, 
is as much foreign commerce as if it had 
been carried directly to Liverpool; and that 
an exportation to Liverpool neither gains 
nor loses any of the characteristics of fo¬ 
reign commerce, by the directness or cir¬ 
cuity of the route, whether it passes through 
a custom-house on the British side of the 
St.‘Lawrence, or descends through that river 
and its connecting canals to the ocean, or 
whether it passes along the artificial com¬ 
munications and nataral streams of any of 
the states to the Atlantic. 

“8. That the General Government, by 
extending its jurisdiction over the lakes and 
navigable rivers, subjecting them to the 
same laws which prevail on the ocean, and 
on its bays arid ports, not only for the pur¬ 
pose of revenue, but to give security to life 
and property, by the regulation of steam¬ 
boats, has precluded itself from denying 
that jurisdiction for any other legitimate 
regulation of commerce. If it has power to 
control and restrain, it must have power to 
protect, assist, and facilitate ; and if it 
denies the jurisdiction in the one mode of 
action, it must renounce it in the other. 

“ 9. That in consequence of the peculiar 
dangers of the navigation of the lakes, 
arising from the want of harbors for shelter, 


and of the Western rivers, from snags and 
other obstructions, there are no parts of the 
United States more emphatically demand¬ 
ing the prompt and continued care of the 
government, to diminish those dangers, and 
to protect the property and life exposed to 
them; and that any one who can regard 
provisions for tho.~e purposes as sectional, 
local, and not national, must be wanting in 
information as to the extent of the commerce 
carried on upon those lakes and rivers, and 
of the amount of teeming population occu¬ 
pied or interested in that navigation. 

“ 10. That having regard to relative popu¬ 
lation, and to the extent of commerce, the 
appropriations heretofore made for the in¬ 
terior rivers and lakes, and the streams con¬ 
necting them with the ocean, have not been 
in a just and fair proportion to those made 
for the benefit of the ports, harbors, and na¬ 
vigable rivers of the Atlantic ports ; and 
that the time has arrived when this injus¬ 
tice should be corrected in the only mode in 
which it can be done, by the united, deter¬ 
mined, and persevering efforts of those 
whose rights have been overlooked. 

“ 11. That -independent of this right to 
protection of ‘ commerce among the States,’ 
the right of ‘ common defence,’ guarantied 
by the Constitution, entitles those citizens 
inhabiting the country bordering upon the in¬ 
terior lakes and rivers, to such safe and con¬ 
venient harbors as may afford shelter to a 
navy, whenever it shall be rendered neces¬ 
sary by hostilities with our neighbors ; and 
that the construction of such harbors cannot, 
safely be delayed to the time which will 
demand their immediate use. 

“ 12. That the argument most commonly 
urged against appropriations to protect 
‘ commerce among the States,’ and to de¬ 
fend the inhabitants of the frontiers, that 
they invite sectional combinations to insure 
success to many unworthy objects, is 
founded on a practical distrust of the repub¬ 
lican principles of our government, and of 
the capacity of the people to select compe¬ 
tent and honest representatives. That it 
may be urged with equal force againr. legis 
lation upon any other subject involving 
various and extensive interests. That a 
just appreciation of the rights and interests 
of all our fellow-citizens, in every quarter of 
the Union, disclaiming selfish and local pur¬ 
poses, will lead intelligent representatives 
to such a distribution of the means in the 
treasury, upon a system of moderation and 
ultimate equality, as will in time meet the 
most urgent wants of all, and prevent those 
[jealousies and suspicions which threaten 
the most serious dangers to our confede¬ 
racy. 

“ 13. That we are utterly incapable of 
perceiving the difference between a harbor 
for shelter and a harbor for commerce, and 
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suppose that a mole or pier which will 
afford safe anchorage and protection to a 
vessel against a storm, must necessarily 
improve such harbor, and adapt it to com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

“ 14. That the revenues derived from im¬ 
ports on foreign goods belong to all the 
people ; and the public lands being the com¬ 
mon heritage of all our citizens, so long as 
all these resources continue, the imposition 
of any special burden on any portion of the 
people, to obtain the means of accomplish¬ 
ing objects equally within the duty and the 
competency of the General Government, 
would be unjust and oppressive. 

‘‘15. That we disavow all and every 
attempt to connect the cause of internal 
trade and of £ commerce among the States,’ 
with the fortunes of any political party, but 
that we seek to place that cause upon such 
immutable principles of truth, justice, and 
and constitutional duty, as shall command 
the respect of all parties, and the deference 
of all candidates for public favor.” 

CALIFORNIA, NEW-MEXICO, AND 
THE PASSAGE BETWEEN THE AT¬ 
LANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS.— 
Having adjusted the great questions of Ore¬ 
gon and California, so long distracting the 
popular mind, the American people are now 
setting themselves down, after the usual 
fashion, to count up their gains and their 
losses, and strike the .alance-sheet. The 
“ pen” with them is “ as powerful as the 
sword,” and that is irresistible. 

Having a thousand miles of coast upon the 
Pacific, and three times as much upon the 
Atlantic, subject to our sway, we are natu¬ 
rally solicitous, by some process or other, to 
narrow the distance between the oceans, and 
cause them to mingle their commerce, if not 
their waters, by a readier passage than that 
through the storms of tbe southern seas, ox 
over many a granite mountain for wearisome 
months, through the heart of the continent 
itself. 

In Yankee ingenuity there is that which 
is illimitable, and it is baffled by no combina¬ 
tions or difficulties whatever. That it can 
discourse at a thousand or five thousand 
miles with the same facility and rapidity as 
across a chamber, and without an extra effort 
of breath, is a mere trifle. Our children 
shall throw away the telegraph as a play¬ 
thing and a bauble, with the same contempt 
that Jupiter’s lazy, inert log was trampled 
upon, in days of yore, by the revellers, at 
first impressed with such awe at its pre¬ 
sence. 

There is, perhaps, no better mode. of ac¬ 
counting for the extraordinary fact, that, 
despite of all the glorious achievements of 
science within the past few years, the moon 
still continues at the provoking and inap- 
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proachable distance of some two hundred and 
odd thousand miles, than this, that the same 
science has almost irresistibly demonstrated 
this satellite “uninhabited and uninhabita¬ 
ble.” Had our telescopes, on the contrary, 
exhibited green fields, and fertile plains, and 
pleasant water-courses, and broad cultivated 
acres, and a population evidently in want of 
cotton goods, clocks, ice, razor-strops, and 
penknives, some of our indefatigable traders 
had made explorations thitherward long ago, 
and ten to one by a new-fangled process 
in galvanism, magnetism, or any other ism, 
as yet undreamed of in philosophy, because 
unneeded—discovered a gap somewhere, in 
space, through which a pedlar at least could 
find his way, and bring back to his country¬ 
men the gladsome news, that their celestial 
highnesses were willing and anxious for a 
treaty of reciprocal amity and commerce i A 
colony, a revolution, annexation, become then 
but matters of course ! 

But we have not the time for a lengthened 
paper, though the subject might be regarded 
inexhaustible; and we have already fallen 
into a vein which ill comports with "the gra¬ 
vity of the present occasion. 

Our object is, to present a few pages upon 
the proposed connection between the oceans, 
in addition to wliat we have so elaborately 
published in previous volumes of the Review, 
and also, to furnish the latest and most relia¬ 
ble information in regard to the character, 
resources, etc., of New.-Mcxico and Califor¬ 
nia. 

We begin by introducing the letter of 
Lieut. Maury to the Hon. John G. Calhoun, 
which the writer kindly furnished us some 
time ago, but which has been delayed for 
various reasons until now. It is too "import¬ 
ant, however, to be omitted altogether. 

National Observatory, 

March 29, 1848. 

Dear Sir :—I have the pleasure of send¬ 
ing you. as you requested I would do, a chart 
showing the relative distances to Monterey 
and the Columbia river from some of the 
principal points on the Atlantic coast. I 
have added such other information as, in my 
judgment, is calculated to throw light on the 
interesting subject, as to the best route across 
the country for reaching, by railroad, the Pa¬ 
cific coast of the United States. 

I am clearly of the opinion that a railroad, 
through the heart of the country to the most 
convenient point of our Pacific coast, is 
greatly more in accordance with the true in¬ 
terests of the United States, than any route 
by canal or railroad that can be constructed 
across the narrow neck of land between 
North and South America. 

A chief value of a rail-road or canal con¬ 
sists in its collateral advantages, so to speak, 
by which I mean the advantages which the 
country and the people, in the vicinity of the 
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improvements, derive from it; such as the 
increased value of land and property of va¬ 
rious kinds. 

The increased value which such property 
has derived from the rail-roads and canals in 
the United states, exceeds, I suppose, the 
original cost of the works themselves. This, 
therefore, may be considered a perma¬ 
nent value attached to the property of our 
fellow-citizens, which no reverse of fortune, 
no enactment of laws, nothing but a destruc¬ 
tion of the works themselves, can ever des¬ 
troy. 

A canal between the two continents would 
not pass through the United States territory, 
and consequently the citizens of the United 
States would derive no such collateral advan¬ 
tages from it, nor her statesmen the prero¬ 
gative of taxing such increased value for the 
revenues of the country ; but they would 
derive them abundantly from a rail-road run¬ 
ning through the heart of the Union, and 
connecting its Atlantic with its Pacific 
ports. 

In this fact is included one of the many 
reasons which induced me to favor a rail-road 
across the country, in preference to a canal 
out of the country, for connecting the two 
oceans. 

The question, therefore, is: Where shall 
the rail-road begin on the Atlantic, and where 
shall it end on ,the Pacific 1 

Unfortunately, the present siate of topo¬ 
graphical information as to the several routes 
that have been proposed for reaching the 
Pacific by rail-road, is not sufficient to afford 
a satisfactory reply to this question. I pro¬ 
pose to consider it, therefore, only in a geo¬ 
graphical and commercial point of view, 
leaving the final decision of the question to 
hydrographers and engineers, after they 
shall have made the necessary examinations 
and surveys. 

If we continue to increase our tonnage for 
the next two or three years, at the rate of 
increase for the last two or three, the ship¬ 
ping of the United States will then exceed 
that of Great Britain, and the commercial 
supremacy will be ours, so far, at least, as 
the business of fetching and carrying is con¬ 
cerned. 

If you will examine the accompanying 
chart, you will observe that I have drawn, 
geographically, the dividing line of commerce 
between England and the Atlantic ports of 
the United States. Any point in this line is 
equi-dist&nt from us and from England ; 
consequently England is nearer to all places, 
including the ports of Europe, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and of Africa north of the equator, 
which arc to the east of that dividing line, and 
geographically speaking, therefore, can meet 
us on that side of it with advantage ; where¬ 
as, all places on this side of that line, in¬ 
cluding her American colonies, the West 

17 


Indies, and the States of Central and South 
America as far as the equator, are, geogra¬ 
phically , more favorably situated for com¬ 
merce with the United States than with 
England. 

Now it so happens, that this dividing line 
crosses the equator at what may be consider¬ 
ed the great thoroughfare of vessels trading to 
the south of it, whether they be English or 
American, or whether they be bound around 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. The 
winds are such as to make this the common 
and best place of crossing for ail such ves¬ 
sels. 

| Consequently, geographically speaking, the 
ports of Brazil, of the Pacific Ocean, China, 
and the East Indies, are as convenient to the 
Atlantic states of the Union as they are to 
England; and the merchandise of the two 
countries may be said to meet there precisely 
on equal terms. 

Hitherto, the great channels of trade have 
led to.Europe, yet, notwithstanding that the 
position of England is much more central 
than that of the United States with regard to 
Europe, (the vessels of the former making, 
in a week, voyages which it takes ours 
months to accomplish,) we have, under these 
disadvantages, never ceased to gain on our 
competitor, and are now about to pass 
her, with our ships, in the commercial 
race. 

The coasts of Oregon and California are 
just beginning to feel the energy of American 
enterprise, and are fast filling up with our 
citizens. Where they go, there commerce 
will come. The peopling of these coasts 
will greatly enlarge the commercial limits of 
the United Stares; extending them from 
lines into a greatly elongated ellipse with its 
conjugate centres, one on the Pacific, the 
other on the Atlantic. 

Having determined what port on the Pa¬ 
cific offers the most advantages for the. com- 
I mercial focus there, it will then be easy to 
I project the major axis of this new commer- 
I cial curve ; for the line across the country 
| which joins these two centres will show, 
geographically, the best route for a rail-road 
between the two oceans, 
j The shortest distance between two places 
| that are not on the equator, or in the same 
1 longitude, is the arc of a great circle included 
I between them ; and this arc appears on the 
! chart, as a curve. I have drawn such curves 
! on the chart, and called them great circle 
[ routes, because they show the route by which 
a traveler may go from place to place, by 
accomplishing the smallest number of miles 
1 possible, supposing he could follow a line 
[ tarough the air. 

j You will observe that the great circle, 
j which shows the shortest navigable route 
I between Chili, all the ports of Peru, Ecua¬ 
dor, Central America and Mexico, passes so 
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near to Monterey, that if a steamer bound 
from Chili to Shanghai, in China, were to 
pursue the shortest route which it is possible 
to go, she would make Cape St. Lucas, in 
Lower California, and might touch at San 
Diego, Monterey, or San Francisco, by go¬ 
ing less than 100 miles out of her way. 

But if the point of departure were Panama, 
then it would be 1,000 miles nearer to take 
the great circle via California, than to follow 
the straight compass course by way of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Monterey or San Francisco, therefore, may 
be regarded as the great half-way house on 
the commercial road between Pacific Ameri¬ 
ca and the Indies; and this route as the com¬ 
mercial circle of the Pacific Ocean. 

It wall he observed that Astoria, in Oregon, 
occupies by no means such a centrai position 
with regard to the commerce of the world. 

The line, commencing on the Pacific coast 
midway between Monterey and the mouth of 
the Columbia river, and drawn to Philadel¬ 
phia, I have called the dividing line of travel 
between Monterey and the mouth of the Co¬ 
lumbia. L is so drawn through the country, 
that any given point on it," is equi-distant 
from, those two places, so that a traveler 
who starts from any point to the south of‘ 
this line is nearer to Monterey; but if he 
start from a point to the north of it, he is 
nearer to the mouth of the Columbia. 

TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM THE ENGLISH CHANNEL- 

To Boston (shortest navigable distance for 

steamers,'.2,670 miles. 

Boston, via Albany and the lakes, to Chi¬ 
cago .1,000 

Chicago, by an air line, to Columbia river 1,650 

Total. .5,320 

From English Channel, via Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, to Monterey —..5,100 

English Channel to Charleston, 

S. C., (by water)...3,360 

Charleston to Memphis (rail-road) 510 
Memphis to Monterey (air line)... 1,500 

Total.5,370 

It thus appears that Monterey is quite as 
central to the European travel as is the 
mouth of the Columbia, with this advantage, 
however : the lakes are frozen up half the 
3 'ear, when the Columbia route is impassable ; 
whereas, if the travel from Europe come as 
far south as Philadelphia, Monterey then is 
the most convenient port. In truth, Chicago 
is quite as near to Monterey as to the mouth 
of the Columbia. 

While Monterey is, therefore,, altogether 
as convenient a halting-place as the Colum¬ 
bia river for travelers from any part of Eu¬ 
rope to China, it has decidedly the advantage 
with regard to the travel from three-fourths 
of the states of the Union, from Brazil, the 
West, Indies, and even from the Pacific ports 
of South America. 


Were a rail-road constructed from Mem¬ 
phis to Monterey, passengers from Chili, 
Peru, &c., on arriving at Panama, would, 
instead of continuing on in the Pacific, to 
California, save two or three days by cross¬ 
ing over to Chagres, taking a steamer 
thence to New-Orleans, and up the river to 
the Memphis and Monterey rail-road and so 
across the country. 

For this reason, therefore, the route to 
China, via Charleston or New-Orleans, to 
Memphis, and thence to Monterey, would, 
for all the travel to the south of us, be hun¬ 
dreds of miles nearer than the route up to 
Chicago and thence to the Columbia river ; 
nearer for most of the states of the confede¬ 
racy, and as near for the rest. 

Tim harbors of San Francisco and Monte¬ 
rey are good, and easy of ingress and egress. 
The mouth of the Columbia is difficult both 
of ingress and egress. In 1846, Lieutenant 
Howison, one of the most accomplished sea- 
j men in the navy, was wrecked in attempting 
i to get to sea from that river. He chartered 
another vessel for himself and crew to get to 
Monterey, 6C0 miles ; and though in sight of 
the open sea, and drawing but eight feet of 
water, he was detained there sixty-two days, 

; waiting for an opportunity to cross the bar. 
He was wrecked where the Exploring Expe¬ 
dition found water enough to float a 74.* 

Vessels in distress off the mouth of the 
Columbia river, have been baffled in their 
attempts to enter, and finally, after sundry 
trials, have found themselves compelled to 
run down to the ports of California, where 
they are sure of getting an anchorage. 

* “ The Cadboro’ anchored in Baker’s Bay (mouth 
i of the Columbia river), November 17, 1846, where 
we remained pent up by adverse winds and a turbu¬ 
lent sea on the bar until the 18th January. Her 
master, an old seaman, had been navigating this 
coast and river for the last eighteen years, and his 
vessel drew but eight feet of water ; yet in this long 
interval of sixty two days he could find no oppor¬ 
tunity of getting to sea safely. This is, in itself, a 
commentary upon the dangerous character of the 
navigation of the mouth of the Columbia .”—Report 
of Lieut. Niel M. Howison , U. S. N., House of Reps., 
30 th Congress, Lsd Session, Mis. No. 29. 

“ I lay at anchor in Baker’s Bay, some three hun¬ 
dred yards inside the Cape, from November 17,1846, 
until January 18, .1847; and although we were unfor¬ 
tunately destitute of barometer and thermometer, 
we had a good opportunity of observing, during 
these two winter months, the wind and weather. 

| The heavens were almost always overcast; the 
wind would spring up moderately at east, haul, 
within twenty-four hours, to south-east, increasing 
in force, and attended with rain. It would continue 
at this point some twenty hours, and shift suddenly 
in a hail storm to the south-west; whence, hauling 
westwardly and blowing heavy, accompanied with 
hail and sleet, it would give us a continuance of 
bad weather for three or four days, and force the 
enormous Pacific swell to break upon the shore 
with terrific violence, tossing its spray over the tops 
of the rocks, more than two hundred feet high. A 
day of moderate weather, with the wind south-east, 
might succeed this ; but before the sea on the bar 
would have sufficiently gone down to render it pass- 
aide, a renewal of the south-easter would begin, 
and go on around the compass as before. 
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The railroad to the Pacific should termi¬ 
nate at that port which presents the most ad¬ 
vantages for our future dockyard and great 
naval station on the Pacific. That port is, 
not the Columbia river, for the reasons just 
stated. Moreover, the mouth of that river 
will be overlooked by the English from the 
excellent ports of Vancouver’s Island and 
the Straits of Fuca. While our crippled 
vessels should be standing off and on, wait¬ 
ing to' get in, they would fall an easy prey to 
inferior British cmizers, which, in safety, 
could watch their movements from the 
Straits of Fuca.* 

Monterey aud San Fraucisco are beyond 
the reach of such surveillance; moreover, 
they are in a belter climate, aud are midway 
our line of the Pacific coast. They are in a 
most commanding position. During the 
naval operations in the Pacific against Mexi¬ 
co, our raen-of-war beat out of the harbor of 
San Francisco in a gale of wind, so easy is it 
of ingress and egress. 

The harbors of California are convenient 
for, and are even now visited by, our whale¬ 
men. Columbia river is not. There is a 
fleet in] the Pacific of 300 vessels, engaged 
in this business, manned by six or eight 
thousand of the best seamen of America. 

In money and in kind they expend, an¬ 
nually, among the islands and ports of the 
Pacific, not less than one million of dollars. 
The facilities which a railroad to California, 
would offer in enabling them to overhaul, re¬ 
fit, and communicate with friends and own¬ 
ers in New-Ertgland, would attract this 
whole fleet there; and this vast amount of 
money would be expended in our own j 
country and among our own citizens, instead 
of being disbursed broadcast, as it now is, 
over that wide ocean. As long as there are 
breakers and a bar at the mouth of the 
Columbia, there can be in that harbor no at¬ 
traction for our whale ships. 

The coast of California is a favorite place 
of resort for the whale. They come there to 
breed. 

The chart has two small circles of a radius 
of 3,000 miles each: one drawn from the 
mouth of the Columbia as a centre, the 
other from Monterey. The latter, from its 
facilities of ingress or egress, is in a geo¬ 


* “A very snug harbor has, within a few years, 
been sounded out, aud taken possession of by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, on the south-eastern part 
of. Vancouver’s Island, They have named it Victo¬ 
ria, and is destined to become the most important 
British seaport contiguous to our territory. Eight¬ 
een feet water can be carried into its inmost re¬ 
cesses, which is a fine large basin. There is, be¬ 
sides, pretty good anchorage for frigates outside the 
basin. The Company are making this their princi¬ 
pal shipping port; depositing, by means of small 
craft, during the summer, all. their furs and other 
articles for the English market at this place, which 
is safe for their large ships to enter during the win¬ 
ter season. They no longer permit them to come 
into the Columbia between November and March.” 
— Lieut. Hovo Ison’s Report. 


graphical position to command the trade with 
all the places within these circles, except per¬ 
haps the ports of British and Russian Ame¬ 
rica. For six months in the year, the diffi¬ 
culties in crossing the bar of the Columbia 
would place these places nearer to the porta 
of California by days, if not by weeks and 
months. 

The chart also exhibits the geographical 
dividing lines of travel and of commerce. 
The broken line, through the Island of 
Japan, shows the dividing line of travel 
from London, by the overland route, to In¬ 
dia, and from London through the United 
States, by railroad from Charleston, via 
Memphis, to Monterey. The dearest route 
to London, from all places to the east of this 
line, is through the United States; but from 
all places to the west of it, the nearest route 
is through the Red Sea, aud across the Isth¬ 
mus of Suez. These linesare alldrawn with¬ 
out regard to time. They are mere geograph¬ 
ical lines, intended to represent distance in 
nautical miles. Were the railroad across the 
country completed, aud the lines drawn with 
regard to time, they might probably be ex¬ 
tended a thousand miles or two further to 
the westward ; for much of the distance to 
be overcome by the overland route is by 
water, and there is much less railroad travel¬ 
ing by that route than there would be by a 
railroad across the United States. 

A passenger can accomplish as many miles 
in two days by railroad, as he can in a week 
by water. 

The other broken line shows the dividing 
line of travel between London, via the over¬ 
load route, and this part of the country, via 
the Atlautic and Pacific Rail-road. 

The continuous and most westerly line 
shows the dividing line of commerce be¬ 
tween England, .on'the one hand, and our 
Pacific ports on the other, supposing the 
English ships to pass, as they have to do, the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

This line exhibits many interesting facts, 
consequences, and significations. Among 
them, it shows that the United States are 
now in a position which will soon enable 
them, geographically, to command the .trade 
of the entire east; and that, commercially 
speaking, our country is in the centre of the 
people of the earth, and occupies a position 
for trade and traffic with them which no 
nation that ever existed has held. 

Hitherto, in all parts of the world, except 
Europe and the West Indies, the ships of the 
two great competitors on the ocean have met 
on barely equal terms. An American and a 
British ship met in India, China, New-Hol- 
land, the Islands of the Pacific, or the ports 
of South America. One was owned in Lon¬ 
don or Liverpool, the other in some one of 
our Atlantic ports. To reach home, they 
both had to pursue the same route and sail 
the same number of knots. But now that 
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Oregon and California are Americanised, all 
of these ports are nearer; and the chief 
among them, as Bombay, Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, the ports of China, Japan, New-Hol- 
land, Australia, Polynesia, and the islands of 
the east, many thousand miles nearer to the 
United States than to England. 

TABLE OF DISTANCES BY SEA. 

To Ports of 
To England California 

From Persian Gulf...11,300.10,400 

“ Bombay.11,500 9,800 

“ Calcutta.12,200. 9,300 

“ Singapore.....12,300 7,400 

“ Canton'..,13,700. 0,100 

“ Shanghai.14,400. 5,400 

“ Jeddo...,.,15,200. 4,500 

“ New-Guinea..14,000 6,000 

“ N. W. point of N. Holland 11,800...... 7.800 

« N. E. “ 13,500.: 6;900 

“ New-Zealand.13,500. 5,600 

From Memphis, a centre point in the 
immense valley of the West, and one on 
the great natural and national highway from 
the Gulf to the Lakes, the distance, via Pa¬ 
nama add the Sandwich Islands, (the usual 
route,) to China, is 11,700 miles; but byjthe 
proposed rail-road to Monterey and the great 
circle, thence to China, the distance is but 
6,900 miles. 

A rail-road across the country, in this 
•direction, would, therefore, it may be ob¬ 
served, shorten the present and nearest prac¬ 
ticable route to China near 5,000 miles; it 
would place us before the commercial marts 
ol six hundred millions of people, and enable 
us, geographically, to command them. Open 
the needful channels, unbridle commerce, 
leave it to the guidance of free trade, and 
who shall tell the commercial destiny of this 
country ? 

Rightly and wisely profiting by the ad¬ 
vantages which are now opening to us, how 
long will it be before our sturdy rival wi.l 
cease to be regarded as such, and when we 
shall have no competitor for maritime supre¬ 
macy among nations ? 

From Monterey to Shanghai is 5,400 
miles; midway between the , two, and 
right on the way-side, are the Fox or Eleu- 
tiau Islands, with good harbors, where a 
depot of coal may be made for a line of 
steamers, for the establishment of which, I 
understand, Mr. King, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, is preparing a 
bill. 

Coal has been found on the surface, at San 
Diego and San Francisco, and Vancouver’s* 
or Quadra Island. Formosa and the Islands 
of Japan abound with the most excellent 
qualities of this mineral. Supposing the 
vessels to be put upon this line to perform 
not better than the “ Great Western,” ami 
that the rail-road from Charleston, on the At- 


* Excellent coal has been found here. It is used 
by the English steamers, and is put on board at a 
mere nominal price. 


lantic, be extended to Monterey, on the 
Pacific, you might then drink tea in Charles¬ 
ton within the same month in which the leaf 
was gathered in China. 

The passage from Shanghai, allowing a 
day for coaling at the Fox Islands, eau be 
made in twenty-six days from Monterey, and 
thence to Charleston by railroad, at the 
English rate of forty miles an hour, in less 
than three days. 

Hydrographical surveys, and topographical 
reconnoissauces may show San Dipgo or San 
Francisco to be the best terminus for the 
great railway. I have spoken of Monterey 
merely from its geographical position. San 
Francisco is a better harbor, and has, in its 
rear, a more fertile country. But whichever 
of the three be adopted, tho selection will 
not alter the point I: have been endeavoring 
to establish. 

A railroad from Charleston to Tennessee is 
already completed. Memphis is above the 
yellow fever region of the Mississippi Val¬ 
ley. It is on the great river, and in a central 
position. A road thente] would cross the 
head-waters of the Arkansas, the Rh Grande 
and the Colorado; It would facilitate the 
overland trade with Mexico, and perhaps be 
the principal channel of foreign commerce 
for her people. 

Large amounts of bullion are annually 
shipped from Western Mexico, in British 
ships of war, for England. Owing to the 
route, and the uncertainties as to the time 
when a vessel of war may come for it, it 
may be assumed that this bullion does not 
reach England for eight or ten months after 
it is taken from the mines; during ail of 
which time it is ^f course idle. Moreover, 
it pays a freight of two per cent, to the 
British officer and Greenwich Hospital, for 
conveying it in one of Her Majesty’s vessels. 
Now, all this bullion would come, as fast as 
it was taken Irorn the mines, over this road, 
and would perhaps be coined in our own 
mints instead of those of Europe. 

This route, as compared with one to the 
Columbia river, is most convenient for a 
large portion of the citizens of Pennsylvania, 
all of Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and of all the states to the 
south of them; and, considering the present 
routes, quite as convenient to the people o** 
New England as is the proposed route to the 
Columbia. 

Besides, this last will be obstructed by 
snow and ice in the winter; the other never. 
Therefore, California offers the most con¬ 
venient terminus for the commerce and busi¬ 
ness of all tho states, and the most desirable 
one for the purposes of the general govern¬ 
ment. 

There is a line of steamers already in ope¬ 
ration from Valparaiso, Limn, Guayaquil, and 
the intermediate ports to Panama. 

Under Mi. King’s bill of the last Congress, 
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contracts have been made for another line to 
connect with this, to run to the mouth of the 
Columbia, and touch at Monterey or San 
Francisco. From Panama to Cnina, via 
Monterey, is 8,600 miles, and from Panama, 
by water, to Monterey, is 3,200 miles. Thus 
it wiil be observed, that the steam com¬ 
munication has already been provided for 
more than one-third of the distance from 
Panama to C hina. 

A railroad to Monterey, and a line of 
steamers thence to China, would place our 
citizens only half the distauce that they now 
are, and without such rail-road must continue 
to be, from Japan and the Celestial Empire. 

The most equitable location of a great na¬ 
tional railway, to be constructed for the con¬ 
venience of all the states, from the banks of 
the Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific, 
would be along the line which divides the 
United States territory west of the Mississippi 
into two equal parts. The main trunk would 
then be in the most favorable position for re¬ 
ceiving lateral branches from all of the states 
hereafter to be formed out of that territory. 
But the ports on the Pacific, and the charac¬ 
ter of the route, do not admit of such a loca¬ 
tion. 

I have endeavored, as you suggested, to 
determine the geographical centre of the 
present states of the confederacy. 

By one method, Memphis is as near that 
centre as may be: by the other, it foils in 
Kentucky. 

A line drawn diagonally across the states, 
from the north-east corner of Maine, to the 
south-west corner of Texas, intersects another 
from southern Florida to the north-west cor= 
ner of Iowa, a few miles from Memphis; and 
Memphis is jusi about half way between the 
mouth of the Mississippi and the beau of the 
lakes, counting from Lake Michigan. 

But if we take two other lines: one divi¬ 
ding the territory comprehended within the 
states from north to south, the other from 
east to west, they will cross each other in 
Kentucky, and about midway, aline between 
Nashville and Louisville. These are the two 
geographicai centres of the states of the 
Union, 

Now, if we take a point about midway 
between Memphis and Louisville, we shall 
have what, for practical purpose*!, may be 
called the territorial centre of the slates of 
the Union. I have marked this point A, on 
the chart. It is near the mouth of the Cum¬ 
berland. The ceutre of population is about 
the same parallel, but considerably to the 
eastward.: 

The great circle from this territorial centre 
to San Francisco, crosses the Mississippi just 
above the mouth of the Ohio, and crosses the 
edge of the Kanzas valley. The distance of 
San Francisco from the Mississippi, at this 
point, is 1,560 nautical, or 1,760 statute miles. 

Wore the country equally favorable, this 
would certainly be the most advantageous, 


because it would be the most convenient 
route for all the states. It will be the busi¬ 
ness of the topographer, the engineer, and 
the bydrographer oa the Pacific, to determine 
the most feasible line, and the precise loca¬ 
tion of this great national highway. 

There is, however, another light in which 
this subject should be considered. A rail-road 
to the Pacific is eraineutly a military road ; 
aud in the selection of a route, and a terminus 
for it, an eye should be had to its bearings as 
well to the common defence as to the general 
welfare,. 

Vancouver’s Island abounds in excellent 
harbors. Coal of superior quality has recently 
been found there, cropping out in great quan¬ 
tities on the surface. The English steamers 
on that coast use it, and pronounce it excel¬ 
lent. The Cormorant procured it at four 
shillings per ton, and took specimens of it to 
England. It is so accessible/that the Indi¬ 
ans mine it, and deliver it on board the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company’s steamers, at a mere 
nominal charge. 

That island is in a position which enables 
! the power that holds it to command the 
I Straits of Fuca and the mouth of the Colum- 
! bia more effectually, even, than Cuba, in the 
| hands of a rival, would control the mouths 
of the Mississippi. By treaty, Vancouver’s 
I Island belongs to the English. In view of 
I these facts, no one with a military eye in his 
! head would think of fixing the terminus of 
| the great national highway, through which 
| we aim to control the trade of the East, 
under the very gnus of our rival. Vancouver’s 
Island enables England to command both the 
Straits of Fuca aud the mouth of the Colum¬ 
bia. 

The mouth of that river can never become 
a naval station of much importance to us. it 
is too near Vancouver’s Island, which is to be 
the Portsmouth of England in the Pacific. Its 
approaches are exposed, and difficult-—its 
egress dangerous. It is too far from the 
ports of California and the coast to be de¬ 
fended. 

San Francisco will probably be the centre 
of our naval operations there. It is in a cen¬ 
tral, and therefore commanding position. It 
offers many facilities which Astoria does rot. 
Suppose Cuba belonged to Great Britain, as id 
we were just beginning with a Bystem of 
national defences for our Atlantic coast: it 
would be quite as reasonable to expect our 
ships from Pensacola to pass Havana and pro¬ 
tect the coasts of New-York, in a war with 
England, as it would be to expect them to 
come from the Columbia River, overlooked, 
as it will be, by tha English from Vancouv¬ 
er’s Island, and give security to the ports and 
coasts of California. 

Our Pacific coast is about one thousand 
miles in length. San Francisco is midway 
between its southern boundary aud Van¬ 
couver’s Island, and, in a military point, of 
view, is in a position to command eight bun- 
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dreu of the thousand miies; whereas, Puget's 
Sound and Columbia River, owing to the 
close proximity of Vancouver's Island and 
the dangerous bars of the river, are incapable 
of commanding 60 much as their three ma¬ 
rine leagues each. 

Respectfully, &c., M. F. Maury. 

Hon. John C. Calhoun, 

U. S. Senate Chamber. 

CALIFORNIA, ETC.—.Col. Fremont, the 
indefatigable .explorer and chivalrous soldier, 
whose resignation from the army is a subject 
of so much regret, has lately published a map 
of this region, accompanied with a sketch of 
the country, possessing the liveliest interest. 
The pamphlet is but the pioneer of a more 
extensive and elaborate work itpon the same 
subject. We design a few extracts, &c. 

Colonel Fremont begins with the Sierra, a 
part of the great mountain range which ex¬ 
tends from the peninsula of California to Rus¬ 
sian America, with no othfir gaps than those 
where the Columbia and Frazer’s Rivers 
find their passage. “ That part of the range 
which traverses Alta California, is called the 
Sierra Nevada , dividing California into two 
parts, and exercises a decided influence on 
the climate, soil, and productions of each,” 
r < East of the Sierra Nevada, and between it 
and the Rocky Mountains, is an extraordinary 
region, termed the Great Basin. “ It is a 
singular feature: a basin of some live hun¬ 
dred miles diameter every way, between four 
aud five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, shut in all around by mountains, with its 
own system of lakes and rivers, and having 
no connection whatever with the sea Partly 
arid, and sparsely inhabited, the general cha¬ 
racter of the Great Basin is that of a desert, 
but with great exceptions, there being many 
parts of it very fit for the residence of a civil¬ 
ized people ; and of these parts, the Mor¬ 
mons havo lately established themselves in 
one of-the largest and best. Mountain is the 
predominating structure of the interior of the 
Basin, with plains between—the mountains 
wooded and watered, the plains arid and 
sterile.” In this Great Basin are situated the 
vast Salt and Utah Lakes, besides numerous 
smaller bodies of ft water. The Humboldt, 
River , within the same limits, is the most 
important. 

u This river possesses qualities which, in pro¬ 
gress of events, may give it both value and fame. It 
lies on the line of travel to California and Oregon, and 
is the best route now known through the Great Basin, 
and the one traveled by emigrants. Its direction, 
nearly east and west, is the right course for that travel. 
It furnishes a level, unobstructed way for nearly 
three hundred miles, and'a continuous supply of the 
indispensable articles of water, wood, and grass. 
Its head is towards the Great Salt Lake, and conse¬ 
quently towards the Mormon settlement, which 
must become a point in the line of emigration to 
California and the lower Columbia. Its termination 
is within fifty miles of the base of the Sierra Neva¬ 
da, and opposite the Salmon Trout River Pass—a 
pass only seven thousand two hundred feet above 


the level of the sea, and less than half that above 
the level of the basin, and leading into the valley of 
the Sacramento, some forty miies north of Nueva 
Helvetia. These properties give to this river a pro¬ 
spective value in future communications with the 
Pacific Ocean ; and the profile view on the north of 
the map shows the elevations of the present travel¬ 
ing route, of which it is apart, fVom the South Pass, 
in the Rocky Mountains, to the bay of San Francis¬ 
co.” , 

The winter of 1843, ’44, within the basin, 
says Col. Fremont, was remarkable for the 
same open, pleasant weather, rarely inter- 
rnpted by rain or snow. In fact, there is 
nothing m the climate of this great interior 
region, elevated as it is, and surrounded and 
traversed by snowy mountains, to prevent 
civilized man frpm making it his home, and 
finding in its arable parts the raeaus of a com¬ 
fortable subsistence, and this the Mormons 
will probably soon prove, in the parts about 
the Great Salt Lake." The progress of their 
settlement is already great. On the first of 
April, of the present year, they bad three 
thousand acres in wheat; seven saw and 
grist-mills; seven hundred houses in a forti¬ 
fied enclosure of sixty acres, and stock and 
other accompaniments of a flourishing settle¬ 
ment. 

To the westward of the Sierra Nevada , and 
reaching to the sea, is another region of Cali¬ 
fornia, considered by Col. Fremont r Its 
breadth varies between 150 and 200 miles, 
and the area contained is 100,000 square 
miles. 

West of the Sierra Nevada, and between 
that mountain and the sea, is the second 
grand division of California, and the only 
part to which the name applies in the current 
language.of the country. It is the occupied 
anu inhabited part, aud so different in charac¬ 
ter—so divided by the mountain wall of the 
Sierra from the Great Basin above—as to 
constitute a region to itself, with a structure 
and configuratiou—a soil, climate, and pro¬ 
ductions—of its own : and as northern Persia 
may be referred to as some type of the former, 
so may Italy be referred to as some point of 
comparison for the latter. North and south, 
this region embraces about ten degrees of 
latitude—from 32 p , where it touches the pe¬ 
ninsula of California, to 42°. where it bounds 
on Oregon. East and west, from the Sierra 
Nevada to the sea, it will average,.in the mid¬ 
dle parts. 150 miles; in the northern parts, 
200—giving an area of above 100,000 square 
miles. Looking westward from the summit 
of the Sierra, the main feature presented is 
the long, low, broad valley of the Joaquin 
and Sacramento rivers—the two valleys form¬ 
ing one—five hundred miles long, and fifty 
broad, lying along the base of the Sierra, aud 
bounded to the west by the low coast range 
of mountains, which separates it from the sea. 
Long dark lines of timber indicate the streams, 
and bright spots mark the intervening plains. 
Lateral ranges, parallel to the Sierra Nevada 
and the coast, make the structure of the coua- 
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try, and break it into a, surface of valleys and 
mountains—the valleys a few hundred, and 
tho mountains two to four thousand feet 
above the sea. These form greater masses, 
and become more elevated in the north, 
where some peaks, as the Shastl, enter the 
regions of perpetual snow. Stretched along 
the mild coast of the Pacific, with a general 
elevation in its plains and valleys of only a 
few hundred feet above the level of the sea— 
and backed by the long and lofty wall of the 
Sierra—mildness and geniality may be as¬ 
sumed as the characteristic of its climate. 
Th9 inhabitant of corresponding latitudes on 
the Atlantic side of this continent, can with 
difficulty conceive of the soft dr and southern 
productions under the same latitudes in the 
maritime region of Upper California. The 
singular beauty and purity of the sky in the 
south of this region is characterised by Hum¬ 
boldt as a rare phenomenon, and all.traveler a 
realize the truth of his description. 

The present condition of the country af¬ 
fords but slight data for forming correct 
opinions of me agricultural capacity and fer¬ 
tility of the soil. Vancouver found, at the 
mission of San Buenaventura, in 1792, lati¬ 
tude 34° 16', apples, pears, plums, figs, 
oranges, grapes, peaches, and pomegranates, 
growing together with the plaintain, banana, 
cocoa-nut, sugar-cane and indigo, all yielding 
fruit’in abundance and of excellent quality. 
Huroboldt mentions the olive-oil of Califor¬ 
nia as equal to that of Andalusia; and the 
wine like that of the Canary Islands. At 
present, but little remains of the high and 
various cultivation which had been attained 
at the missions. Under the mild and pater¬ 
nal administration of the “ Fathers” the do¬ 
cile character of the Indians was made 
available for labor, and thor&r' is were em¬ 
ployed in the fields, the ,orcu . ds, and the 
vineyards. At present, but little of this for¬ 
mer cultivation is seen. The fertile valleys 
are overgrown with wild mustard; vine¬ 
yards and olive orchards, decayed and neg¬ 
lected, are among the remaining vestiges; 
only in some places do we see the evidences 
of what the country is capable. At San 
Buenaventura, we found the olive trees, in 
January, bending under the weight of neg¬ 
lected fruit; and the mission ol San Luis 
Obispo (latitude 35°) is still distinguished 
for the excellence of its olives, considered 
finer and larger than those of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. i 

The productions of the south differ from 
those of the north and of the middle. Grapes, 
olives, and Indian corn have been its staples, 
with many assimilated fruits and grains. 
Tobacco has been recently introduced; and 
the uniform summer heat which follows the 
wet season, and is uninterrupted by rain, 
would make the southern country well adapt¬ 
ed to cotton. Wheat is the first product of the 
north, where it always constituted the prin. 


cipal cultivation of the missions. This pro¬ 
mises to be the grain-growing region of Cali¬ 
fornia, The moisture of (he coast seems par¬ 
ticularly suited to the potato, and to the 
vegetables common to the United States, 
which grow to an extraordinary size. 

Perhaps few parts of the world can pro¬ 
duce in such perfection so great a variety of 
fruits and grains as the large and various 
region enclosing the bay of San Francisco 
and drained by its waters. A view of the 
map will show that region and its great ex¬ 
tent, comprehending the entire valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the whole 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada. Gene¬ 
ral phrases fail to give precise ideas, and I 
have recourse to the notes in my journal to 
show its climate and productions by the test 
of the thermometer and the state of the vege¬ 
table kingdom. 

Valleys of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin .—These valleys are one ; discrimi¬ 
nated only by the names of tho rivers which 
traverse it. It is a single valley—a single 
geographical formation-—near 50u mites tong, 
lying at the western base of the Sierra Nevada, 
and between it and the coast rapge of moun¬ 
tains, and stretching across the head of the bay 
of San Francisco, with which a delta of 
25 miles connects it. The two rivprs, 
San Joaquiu and Sacramento, rise at opposite 
ends of this long valley, receive numerous 
streams, many or them bold rivers, from the 
Sierra Nevada, become themselves navigable 
rivers, flow toward each other, meet half 
way, and enter the bay of San Francisco to¬ 
gether, in the region of tide-water, making a 
continuous water line from one end to the 
other. 

The valley of the San Joaquin is about 300 
miles long and 60 broad, between ,the slopes 
of tbe coast mountain and the Sierra Nevada, 
with a general elevation of only a few hun¬ 
dred feet above the level of the sea. It pre¬ 
sents a variety of soil, from dry and unpro¬ 
ductive to well-watered and luxuriantly fer¬ 
tile. The eastern (which is the fertile) side 
of the valley ia intersected with numerous 
streams, forming large and very* beautiful 
bottoms of fertile land, wooded principally 
with white oaks, (quercus longiglanda, Torr. 
and Frem.) in open groves of handsome 
trees, often five or six feet in diameter, and 
sixty to eighty feet high. Only the larger 
streams, which are fifty to one hundred and 
fifty yards wide, and drain the upper parts 
of the mountains, pass entirely across the 
valley, forming the Tulare Lakes and the 
San Joaquin river, which, in the rainy sea¬ 
son, make a continuous stream from the head 
of the valley to the bay. The foot hills of the 
Sierra Nevada, which limit the valley, make 
a woodland country, diversified with undu¬ 
lating grounds and pretty valleys, and 
watered with numerous small streams 
which reach only a few miles beyond the 
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hills, the springs which supply them not 
being copious enough to carry them across 
the plaius. These afford many advantageous 
spots for farms, making sometimes large bot¬ 
toms of rich, moist laud. The rolling surface 
of the hills presents sunny exposures, shel¬ 
tered from the winds, and having a highly 
favorable climate aud suitable soil, are con¬ 
sidered to be well adapted to the cultivation 
of the grape, and will probably become the 
principal vine-growing region of California. 
The uplands bordering the valleys of the 
large streams, are usually wooded with ever¬ 
green oaks; and the intervening plains are 
timbered with groves or belts of evergreen 
and white ouks among prairie .and open land. 
The surface of the %alley consists of level 
plains along the Tulare Lakes and San Joa¬ 
quin river, changing into undulating and rol¬ 
ling ground nearer the foot hills of the moun¬ 
tains. 

Bay of San Francisco and Dependent 
Country .—The Bay of San Francisco lias 
been celebrated, from the time of its first 
discovery, as one of the finest in the world, 
and is justly entitled to that character even 
under the seaman’s view o? a mere harbor. 
But when all the accessory advantages which 
belong twit—fertile and picturesque depen¬ 
dent country; mildness and salubrity of cli¬ 
mate; connection with the great interior val¬ 
ley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin ; its 
vast resources for ship timber, grain and cat¬ 
tle—when these advantages are taken into 
the account, with its geographical position 
on the line of communication with Asia, it 
rises into an importance far above that of a 
mere harbor, and deserVes a particular notice 
in any account of maritime California. Its 
latitudinal position is that of Lisbon ; its cli¬ 
mate is that of southern Italy; settlements 
upon it for more than half a century attest its 
healthiness; bold shores and mountains give 
it grandeur; the extent and fertility of its de¬ 
pendent country give it great resources lor 
agriculture, commerce, and population. 

The bay of San Francisco is separated from 
the sea by low mountain ranges. Looking 
from the peaks of the Sierra Nevada, the 
coast mountains present an apparently con¬ 
tinuous line, with only a single gap, resem¬ 
bling a mountain pass. This "is the entrance 
to the great bay, and is the only wat^r com¬ 
munication from the coast to the interior 
country. Approaching from the sea, the 
coast presents a bold outline. On the south, 
the bordering mountains come down in a 
narrow ridge of broken hills, terrmnating’in 
a precipitous point, against which the sea 
breaks heavily. On the northern side, the 
mountain presents a bold promontory, rising 
in a few miles to a height of two or three 
thousand feet. Between tfy?se points is the 
strait—about one mile broad, in the narrow¬ 
est part, and five miles long from the sea to 


the bay. Passing through this gate,* the 
bay opens to the right and left, extending iq 
each direction about 35 miles, having a total 
length of more than 70, and a coast of about 
275 miles. It is divided, by straits and pro* 
jeering points^ into three separate bays, of 
which the northern two are called San Pablo 
and Suisoon bays. Within, the view pre¬ 
sented is of a mountainous country, the bay 
resembling an interior lake of deep -water 
lying between parallel ranges of mountains. 
Islands, which have the bold character of 
shores—some mere masses of rock, and others 
grass covered, rising to the height of three 
and eight hundred feet—break its surface, 
and add to its picturesque appearance. Di¬ 
rectly fronting the entrance, mountains » few 
miles from the shore rise about 2,000 feet 
above the water, crowned by a forest of the 
1 ° fty cypress , which is visible from the sea, 
and makes a conspicuous landmark for ves¬ 
sels entering the bay. Behind, the rugged 
peak of Mount Diavolo , nearly 4,000 feet high 
(3,770,) overlooks the surrounding country 
of the bay and San Joaquin. Thcimmedigte^ 
shore of the bay derives, from its proximate 
and opposite relation to the sea, the name of 
contra costa (counter-cca^t, sr opposite coast)- 
It presents a varied character of rugged and 
broken hills, rolling and undulating laud, and 
rich alluvial shores backed by fertile and, 
wooded ranges, suitable for towns, villages, 
and forms, with which it is beginning to be 
dotted. A low alluvial bottom land, several 
miles in breadth, with occasional open woods 
of oak, borders the foot of the mountains 
around the southern arm of the bay, termina¬ 
ting on a breadth of twenty miles in the 
fertile valley of St. Joseph, a narrow plain of 
rich soil; lying between ranges from two to 
three thousand feet high. The valley is openly 
wooded with groves of oak, free from under¬ 
brush, and after the spring rains covered with 
grass. Taken in connection with the valley 
of San Juan, with which it forms a continu¬ 
ous plain, it is fifty-five miles long and one 
to twenty broad, opening into smaller valleys 
among the hills. At the head of the bay it 
is twenty miles broadband about thb same 
at the southern end. where the soil is beau¬ 
tifully fertile, covered in summer with four 
or five varieties of wild clover several feet 
high. In many places it is overgrown with 
wild mustard, growing ten or twelve feet 
high, in almost impenetrable fields, through 
which roads are made like lanes. On both 
sides the mountains are fertile, wooded, or 


* Called CrysopyitB (Golden gate) on the map, on 
the same principle that the harbor of Byzantium 
(Constantinople afterwards) was called Chrysoceras 
(golden born). The form of the harbor, and its ad¬ 
vantages for commerce, (and that before it became 
an entrepot of eastern commerce,) suggested the 
name to the Greek founders of Byzantium. The 
form of the entrance into the Bay of San Francisco, 
and its advantages ibr commerce, (Asiatic inclusive,}, 
suggest the name which is given to this entrance. 
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covered with grasses and scattered trees. On 
the west it is protected from the chilling in¬ 
fluence of the north-yvest winds by th ecuesta 
de los gatos, (wild-cat ridge,) which separates 
it from the coast. This is a grassy and tim¬ 
bered mountain, watered with small streams, 
and wooded on both sides with many varie¬ 
ties of trees and shrubbery, the heavier forests 
of pine and cypress occupying the western 
slope. Timber and shingles are now ob¬ 
tained from this mountain; and one of the re- 
centjy-diseovered quicksilver mines is on the 
eastern side of the mountain, near the Pueblo 
of San Jose. This range terminates on the 
sputu ni“ ine Anna iritevu point of Monterey j 
bay, and on the north declines into a ridge j 
of broken hills about live miles wide, between j 
the bay and the sea, and having the town of! 
San Francisco on the bay shore, near its north¬ 
ern extremity. 

Sheltered from the cold winds and fogs of 
the sea, and having a soil of remarkable fer¬ 
tility, th© valley of San Joseph (San Joso)% 
capable of producing in great perfection 
many fruits and grains which do not tbnvo on 
the cqast in its immediate vicinity. Without 
taking into 'consideration the extraordinary 
yields which have sometimes occurred, the 
fair average product of wheat is estimated at 
fifty fold, or fifty for one sown.' The mission 
establishments of Santa Clara and San Jose. 
in the north end of the valley, were, in the 
prosperous days of the missions, distinguished 
for the superiority of their wheat crops. 

The slope of alluvial land continues en¬ 
tirely around the eastern shore of the bay, 
intersected by small streams, aud offering 
some points which good lauding and deep 
water, with advantageous positions between 
the sea and interior country, indicate for 
future settlements. 

The strait of Carquincs, about one mile 
wide and eight or ten fathoms deep, con¬ 
nects the San Pablo and Suisoon bays. 
Around these bays smaller valleys open into 
the bordering country, and some of the 
streams have a short launch navigation, 
which serves to convey produce to the bay. 
Missions and large farms were established 
at the head of navigation on these streams, 
which are favorable sites for towns or vil¬ 
lages. The country around the Suisoon 
bay presents smooth low ridges and rounded 
hills, clothed with wild oats, and more or 
less openly wooded on their summits. Ap¬ 
proaching its northern shores from Sonoma 
it assumes, though in a state of nature, a 
cultivated and beautiful appearance. Wild 
oats cover it in continuous fields, and herds 
of cattle and bands of horses are scattered 
. over low hills and partly isolated ridges, 
where blue mists and openings among 
the abruptly-terminating lulls indicate the 
neighborhood of the bay. 

_ The Suisoon is connected with an expan¬ 
sion of the river formed by the junction of 


the Sacramento and San Joaquin, which en¬ 
ter the San Franciscobay in the same latitude, 
nearly, as the mouth of the Tagus at Lisbon, 
A delta of twenty-five miles in length, di¬ 
vided into islands by deep channels, connects 
the bay with the valley of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento, into the mouths of which 
the tide flows, and which enter the bay to¬ 
gether as one river. 

Sueli is the bay, and the proximate coun¬ 
try and shores of the bay of San Francisco. 
It is not a mere indentation of the coast, but 
a little sea to itself, connected with the ocean 
by a defensible gale, cppnfng out between 
seventy and eighty miles to the right and 
left, upon a breadth of ten to fifteen, deep 
enough for the largest ships, with bold shores 
suitable for towns and settlements, and fer¬ 
tile adjacent country for cultivation. The 
head of the bay is about forty miles from the 
sea, and there commences its connection 
with the noble valleys of the San Joaquin 
aud Sacramento. 

The climate of maritime California is 
greatly modified by the structure of the coun¬ 
try, and under this aspect may be considered 
in three divisions—the southern, below Point 
O’GFieepcion and the Sant a Barbara mountain, 
about latitude 35° ; the northern, from Cape 
Mendocino, latitude 41°, to the Oregon 
boundary; and the middle, including the bay 
and basin of San Francisco and the coast 
between Point Concepcion and Cape Men¬ 
docino. Of these three divisions the rainy 
season is longest and heaviest in the north 
and lightest in the south. Vegetation^s gov¬ 
erned accordingly—coming with the rains—* 
decaying where they fail. Summer and 
winter, invour sense of the terms, are not 
applicable to this part of the country. It is 
not heat and cold, but wet and dry, which 
mark the seasons; and the winter months, 
instead of killing vegetation, revive it. The 
dry season makes a period of consecutive 
drought, the only winter in the vegetation of 
this country, which can hardly be said at 
any time to cease. In forests, where the 
soil is sheltered; in low lands of streams 
and hilly country, where the ground remains 
moist, grass continues constantly green, and 
flowers bloom in al! the months of the year, 
In the southern half of the country the long 
summer drought has rendered irrigation ne¬ 
cessary; and the experience of the missions, 
in their prosperous day, has shown that, in 
California, as elsewhere, the driest plains 
are made productive, and the heaviest crops 
produced, by that mode of cultivation. With 
irrigation a succession of. crops may be pro¬ 
duced throughout the year. Salubrity and a 
regulated mildness characterize the climate ; 
there being no prevailing diseases, and the 
extremes of heat during the summer being 
checked by sea-breezes during the day, and 
by light airs from the Sierra Nevada during 
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tlic night. The nights are generally cool 
and refreshing, as is the shade during the 
hottest day. 

California, below the Sierra Nevada, is 
about the extent of Italy, geographically 
considered in all the extent of Italy from the 
Alps to the termination of the peninsula. It 
is of the same length, about the same 
breadth, consequently the same area, (about 
one hundred thousand square miles,) and 
presents much similarity of climate and pro¬ 
ductions. Like Italy, it lies north and south, 
and presents some differences of climate and 
productions, the effect, of difference of lati¬ 
tude, proximity of hign mountains, and con¬ 
figuration of the coast. Like Italy, it is a 
country of mountains and valleys : different 
from it in its internal structure, it is formed 
for unity; its large rivers being concentric, 
and its large valleys appurtenant to the great 
central bay of San Francisco, within the 
area of whose waters the dominating power 
must be found. 

Geographically, the position of this Cali¬ 
fornia is one of the best in the world; lying 
on the coast of the Pacific, fronting Asia, on 
the line of an American road to Asia, and 
possessed of advantages to give full effect to 
its grand geographical position. 

Nevo Mexico .—In regard to this extensive 
region, we shall extract a few pages from the 
valuable report made by Dr. Wisiizenus, at¬ 
tached to the expedition of Gol. Doniphan, 
and printed by order of the Senate of the 
United States.* 

“ New Mexico is a very mountainous coun¬ 
try, with a large valley in the middle, run¬ 
ning from north to south, and formed by the 
Rio del Norte. The valley is generally about 
twenty miles wide, and bordered on the east 
and \yest by mountain chains, continuations 
of the Rocky Mountains, which have receiv¬ 
ed here different names, as Sierra Blanca, 
de los Organos, Oscura, on the eastern side, 
and Sie'^a de los Grullas, de Acha, de los 
Mimbres, towards the west. The height of 
these mountains south of Santa Fe may, 
upon an average, be -between six and eight 
thousand feet, while near San Fe, and in the 
more northern regions, some snow-covered 
peaks are seen that may rise from 10,000 to 
12,000 feet above the sea. The mountains 
are principally composed of igneous rocks, 
as granite, sienitc, diorit, basalt, &c. On 
the higher mountains excellent pine timber 
grows ; on the lower, cedars, and sometimes 
oak ; in the valley of the Rio G.-ande, mez- 
quite. 

“ The main artery of New-Mexico is the 
Rio del Norte, the longest and largest river 
in Mexico. Its head waters were explored 

* The reader will find a lengthy and compliment¬ 
ary review of this Report, in the July No. ofthat most 
interesting western work, published in St. Louis, 
and entitled the Western, Journal. 


in 1807 by Captain Pike, between 37° and 
38° north latitude ; but its highest sources 
are supposed to be about two degrees farther 
north, in the Rocky Mountains, near the head 
waters of the Arkansas and the Rio Grande^ 
(of the Colorado of the west.) h ollowing a 
generally southern direction, it runs through 
New-Mexico, where its principal affluent is 
the Rio Chamas from the west, and winds 
its way then in a south-eastern direction 
through the states of Chihuahua, Coahuila 
and Tamaulipas, to the Gulf of Mexico, in 
twenty-five degrees fifty-six minutes north 
latitude. Its tributaries in the latter states 
are the Pecos, from the north; the Con¬ 
cho*, Salado. Alamo, and Ran Juan, from the 
south. The whole course of the river, in a 
straight line, would be near 1,200 miles ; but 
by the meandering of its lower half, it runs 
at least about 2,000 miles, from the region 
of eternal snow to the almost tropical cli¬ 
mate of the gulf. The elevation of the 
river above the sea near Albuquerque, in 
New-Mexico, is about 4,800 feet: in El 
Paso del Norte about 300 ; and at Rey- 
nosa, between three and four hundred miles 
from its mouth, about 170 feet. The fall of 
its water appeared to be, between Albuquer¬ 
que and El Paso, from two to three feet in 
a mile, and below Reynosa one foot in two 
miles. The fall of the river is seldom used 
as a motive power, except for some flour 
mills, which are oftener worked by mules 
than by water. The principal advantage 
which is at present derived from the river is 
for agriculture, by their well-managed sys¬ 
tem of irrigation. As to its navigation in 
New-Mexico, I doubt very much if even ca¬ 
noes could be used, except perhaps during 
May or June, when the river is in its highest 
state, from the melting of the snow in the 
mountains. The river is entirely too shal¬ 
low, and interrupted by too many sand-bars, 
to promise anything for navigation. On the 
southern portion of the river the recent ex¬ 
ploration by Captain Sterling, of the United 
States steamer Major Brown, has proved 
that steamboats may ascend from the gulf as 
far as Laredo, a distance of *700 miles. ; Al¬ 
though said steamboat did not draw over two 
feet of water, yet the explorers of that region 
express their opinion, that ‘by spending 
some $100,000 in a proper improvement of 
the river above Mier, boats drawing four feet 
could readily ply between the mouth of She 
Rio Grande and Laredo.’ Whenever a closer 
connection between this head point of navi¬ 
gation and New-Mexico shall be considered, 
nothing would answer hut a railroad, cross¬ 
ing from the valley of the Rio Grande to the 
high table land in the state of Chihuahua. 

“ The soil in the valley of the Rio del Norte 
in New-Mexico, is generally sandy, and looks 
poor, but by irrigation it produces abundant 
crops. Though agriculture is carried on in a 
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very primitive way, with the hue alone, Or 
with a rough plow, made often entirely of 
wood, without any particle of iron, they raise 
large quantities of Indian corn and wheat, 
beans, onious, red peppers, and some fruits. 
The most fertile part of the valley begins be¬ 
low Santa Fe, along the river, and is called 
*•>10 abajo,’ or (the country) down the river. 
It is not uncommon there to raise two crops 
within one year. The general dryness of 
the climate, and the aridity of the soil in 
New-Mexico, will always confine agriculture 
to the valleys of the water courses, which 
are as rare as over all Mexico—such, at least, 
as contain running water throughout the year. 
But this important defect m>.y he remedied 
by artesian wells. On several occasions I 
remarked on the high table-land From Santa 
Fe south, that in a certain depth layers of 
clay are found, that may form reservoirs of 
the sunken water-courses from the eastern 
and western mountain chain, which, by the 
improved me!hod of boring, or artesian wells, 
might easily be made to yield their water to 
the surface. If experiments to that effect 
should prove successful, the progress of agri¬ 
culture in New-Mexico would be more rapid, 
and even many dreaded £ Jornadas’ might be 
changed from waterless deserts into cultivated 
plains. But sc present, irrigation from a 
water-course is the. only available means of 
carrying on agriculture. The irrigation is 
effected by damming the streams and throw¬ 
ing the water into larger and smaller ditches 
( acequias ) surrounding and intersecting the 
whole cultivated land. The inhabitants of 
towns and villages, therefore, locate their 
lands together^ and alot to each one a part of 
the water at certain periods. These common 
fields are generally without fences,, which are 
less needed, as the grazing stock is guarded 
by herdsmen. The finest fields are generally 
seen on the haciendas, or large estates, be¬ 
longing to the rich property-holders in New- 
Mexico. These haciendas are apparently a 
remnant of the old feudal system, where 
large tracts of land, with the appurtenances of 
Indian inhabitants as serfs, were granted by 
the Spanish crown to their vassals. The great 
number or human beings attached to these 
haciendas are, in fact, nothing more than 
serfs; they receive from their masters only 
food, lodging, and clothing, or perhaps a 
mere nominal pay, and are therefore kept in 
constant debt and dependence to their land¬ 
lords; so-that if old custom and natural in¬ 
dolence did not prevail among them to stay 
with their hereditary masters, the enforce¬ 
ment of the Mexican laws against debtors 
would be sufficient to continue their servitude 
from generation to generation. This actual 
slavery exists throughout Mexico, in spite of 
its liberal constitution; and as long as this 
contradiction is not abolished, the declama¬ 
tions of the Mexican press against the slavery 
oi the United States must appear as hypocriti¬ 
cal caut. 


Besides agriculture, the liiuubuSma G» 
New-Mexico pay a great deal of attention to 
the raising of stock, as horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep and goats. Their stock is all rather of 
a small size, because they care very little for 
the improvement of the breed ; but it in¬ 
creases very fast, and as no feeding in stables 
is needed m the winter, it gives them very 
little trout <e. There are large tracts of land 
in New-Mexico, too distaut from water to be 
cultivated, or in too mountainous parts, which 
afford, nevertheless, excellent pasturage for 
millions of stock during the whole year; but 
unfortunately here, as well as in the slate of 
Chihuahua, the raising of stock has been 
crippled by the invasions of the hostile In¬ 
dians, who considered themselves secret 
partners in the business, and annually took 
their share away. 

“ A third much-neglected branch of indus¬ 
try in New-Mexico are the mines. A great 
many now deserted mining places in New- 
Mexico prove that mining was pursued with 
greater zeal in the old Spanish times than at 
present, which may accounted for in va¬ 
rious ways, as the present want of capital, 
want of knowledge in mining, but especially 
the unsettled state of the country and the 
avarice of its arbitrary rulers. The moun¬ 
tainous parts of New-Mexico are very rich in 
gold, copper, iron, and some silvers Gold 
seems to be found to a large extent in all the 
mountains near Santa Fe, south of it in a dis¬ 
tance of about 100 miles, as far as Gran Qui- 
vira, and north for about 120 miles up to the 
river Sangre de Cristo. Throughout this 
whole region gold dust has been abundantly 
found by the poorer classes of Mexicans, who 
occupy themselves with the washing of this 
metal out of the mountain streams. At pre¬ 
sent, the old and the jievv Places, near Santa 
Fe, have attracted most attention, and not 
only gold washes, but some gold mines too, 
are worked there. They are, so far as my 
knowledge extends, the only gold mines 
worked now in New-Mexico. But as I, have 
made from Santa Fe an excursion there for 
the special purpose of examining those mines, 
I must refer the reader, in relation to them, 
to that chapter of my narrative. As to the 
annual amount of gold produced in New- 
Mexico, I am unable to give even an estimate. 
But as nearly all the gold of New-Mexico is 
bought up by the traders, and smuggled out 
-of the country to the United States, I believe 
that a closer calculation of the gold produced 
in New-Mexico could be made in the diffe¬ 
rent mints of the United States than in Mexico 
itself.* Several rich silver mines were, in 
Spanish times, worked at Avo, at Carrillos, 
and in the Nambe mountains, but none at 


* At pages 32-3 the author says: “ The annual 
production of gold in the two Placers seems to \ary 
considerable. In some years it was estimated from 
$30,000 to $40,009 per annum: in others, from 
$00,000 to $80,000, and in latter years even as high 
as $250,000 per annum.” 4 
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present. Copper is found in abundance 
throughout the country, but principally at 
las Tijeras, Jemas, Abiquiu, Guudelupita tie 
Mora. etc. I heard of but ane copper mine 
worked at present south of the Placers. Iron, 
though also abundantly found, is entirely 
overlooked. Coal has been discovered in 
different localities, as in the Raton moun¬ 
tains, near the village of Jemez, south-west 
of Santa Fe, in a place south of the Placers, 
etc. Gypsum, common and selenite, are 
found in large quantitiesin', Mexico ; most ex¬ 
tensive laye rs of it, I understand, exist in the 
mountains near Algodones, on the Rio del 
Norte, and in the neighborhood of the cele¬ 
brated ‘ Salinas.’ It is used as common lime 
for white-washing; and the crystalline or sele¬ 
nite instead of window glass. About four 
days traveling, (probably one hundred miles,) 
south-southeast of $anta Fe, on the high table 
land between the Rio del Norte and Pecos, 
are some extensive sail lakes , or ‘ salinas ,’ 
from which all the salt (muriate of soda) 
used in New-Mexico is procured. Large 
caravans go there every year from Santa Fe 
in the dry season, and return with as much as 
they can transport. They exchange, gene¬ 
rally, one bushel of salt for one of Indian 
corn, or sell it for one, and even two dollars 
a bushel. 

“ Not far from these salinas the mips of an 
old city are found, of tho fabulous ‘ la Grew' 
Quivira .’ The common report in relation to 
this place is, that a very large and wealthy 
city was once here situated, with very rich 
mines, the produce of which was once or 
twice a year sent to Spain. At one season, 
when they were making extraordinary pre¬ 
parations for transporting the precious inetals, 
the Indians attacked them; whereupon the 
miners buried their treasures, worth fifty 
millions, and left the city together; but they 
were all killed except two, who went to 
Mexico, giving the particulars of the affair, 
and soliciting aid to return ; but the distance 
being so great, and the Indians so numerous, 
nobody would advance, and the thing was 1 
dropped. One of the two went to Nevv- 
Orleaus, then under the dominion of Spain, 
raised five hundred men, and started by way 
of. the Sabine, but was never heard of after¬ 
wards. So far the report. Within the last 
few years several Americans and Frenchmen 
have visited the place; a^d, although they 
have not found the treasure, they certify at 
least to the existence of an aqueduct, about 
ten miles in length, to the still standing walls 
of several churches, the sculptures of the 
Spanish coat of arms, and to many spacious 
pits, supposed to be silver mines. It was, no 
doubt, a Spanish mining town,and it is not un¬ 
likely that it was destroyed in 1080, in the 
general, successful insurrection of the Indians 
in New-Mexico against the Spaniards. Dr. 
Samuel G. Morton , in a late pamphlet, sug¬ 
gests the probability that it was originally an 


old Indian city, into which the Spaniards, as 
iu several other instances, had intruded them¬ 
selves, and subsequently abandoned it. Fur¬ 
ther investigation, it is to be hoped, will clear 
up this point. 

“ The climate of New-Mexico is, ofcourse, 
very different in the higher, mountainous 
parts, from the lower valley of the Rio del 
Norte; but generally taken, it is temperate, 
constant, and healthy. The summer heat 
in the valley of the river will sometimes rise 
to nearly 100® Farenheit-, but the nights are 
always cool and pleasant. The winters are 
much longer and more severe than in Chi¬ 
huahua, the higher mountains are always 
covered with snow, and ice and snow are: 
common in Santa Fee; but the Rio del 
Norte is never frozen with ice thick enough 
to admit the passage of horses and carriages, 
as was formerly believed. The sky is 
generally clear, and ’the atmosphere dry. 
Between July and October, rain falls ; but 
the rainy seasons are here not so constant 
and regular as in the southern states. Dis¬ 
ease seems to be very little known, except 
some inflammations and typhoidal fevers in 
the winter season.” 

- “ The whole population of New-Mexico 
was, in 1793, according to a census, 30,953 ; 
in 1833 it was calculated to amount to 
52,380, and that number to consist of 1,20 
Lrapuchines, (native Spaniards,) 4.20 Cre¬ 
oles, 5.20 Mestizos of all grades, and 10.20 
of Pueblo Indians. In 1842, the population 
was estimated at 57,026, and at present at 
about 70,000 souls.” 

“The rulers of New-Mexico, under the 
Mexican government, used to be a governor 
and legislative power, (junta departmental,) 
but as the latter was more a nominal than a 
real power, the governor was generally 
unrestrained, and subject only to the law ot 
revolution, which the Ncw-Mexicans used 
to administer very freely, by upsetting the 
gubernatorial chair as often as the whole 
J Republic did that of the president. Gov-, 
j ernor Armijo, the last ruler of New-Mexico, 
j before it was invaded by the Americans, had 
already received his full share of comment 
I from the public press. He is one of those 
smart, self-confident men, who, like their 
prototype, Santa Anna, are aware that the 
wheel of fortune is always turning, and that 
the Mexicans are a most credulous and easily 
I deceived people ; and although at present 
he is a fugitive from his country, and sub¬ 
dued, I have no doubt he will, before long, 
appear once more on the stage, and by some 
means come into power again. The judi¬ 
ciary power in New-Mexico has always 
been as dependent as the governor was 
independent. Besides, that, the clergy, as 
.well as the military class, had their own 
courts of justice. In relation to the general 
government of Mexico, New-Mexico ha 
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always maintained greater independence 
than most of the other states-—partly from 
its distance from Mexico, and partly from 
the spirit of opposition in the inhabitants, 
who derived very little benefit from their 
connection with the Republic, and would, 
therefore, not be taxed without an equiva-' 
lent. Several times the general,government 
tried to introduce in New-Mexieo the so- 
called estanquillas, or the sale of tobacco in 
all its forms, as a monopoly of the general 
government; but it never succeeded In 
the same way the introduction of copper 
coin was resisted. The loose connection 
with the mother-country will aid a great 
deal its annexation to the United States, 
provided that the latter will bestow upon it 
what the Mexican government never could 
—stability of government, safety of property 
and personal rights, and especially pro¬ 
tection from the hostile Indians. 

u Santa Fe is one of the oldest Spanish 
settlements in New-Mexico; its origin 
Jatga. probably, as far-back as the end of the 
sixteenth century. It lies , in 35 deg., 41 
min., 6 sec., north latitude, and 106 deg., 2 
min., 30 sec., longrtude west of Greenwich.* 
Its elevation above the sea, according to my 
own observations, is 7,047 feet. 

“ Santa Fe lies in a direct line about 
twenty miles east of the Rio del Norte, in a 
wide plaiu, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains. The eastern mountains are 
the nearest; those towards the northeast, 
the Taos mountains, the highest; some of 
their snow-capped peaks are supposed to be 
from four to five thousand feet higher than 
Santa Fe. A small creek, that comes from 
the eastern mountains, provides the town 
with water, and runs about twenty-five miles 
south-west from it into the Rio del Norte. 
There is no timber on the plains, but the 
mountains are covered with pine and cedar, 
The soil around Santa Fe is poor and 
sandy; without irrigation, scarcely any¬ 
thing can be raised. There is no good 
pasturage on the plains ; stock is generally 
sent to the mountains, and only asses, 
mules, and goats—the stock of the poorer 
classes—are kept near the settlements. 

“ The climate of Santa Fe is rather 
pleasant; not excessively warm in the sum¬ 
mer, and moderately cold in the winter, 


* This Is the result of the most numerous astrono¬ 
mical observations made by Lieut. Emory, of the 
engineer corps, during his stay in Santa Fe, and 
which he has kindly allowed me to refer to. The 
result of my own abservations for latitude, made 
during my short sojourn in Santa Fe, differs from his 
but in seconds. Dr. J. Gregg had already determined 
it as in 35 deg. 41 min. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt as to the real latitude of Santa Fe. Neverthe¬ 
less, all the Mexican maps have generally laid it 
nearly one degree further north. This northern ten¬ 
dency of Mexican maps I observed on many other 
points where I made observations for latitude. 


though snow is a common occurrence. 
Nearly all the year the sky is clear, and the 
atmosphere dry. All the houses in Santa 
Fe are built of adobes, but one story high, 
with flat roofs ; each house in a square form, 
with a court or open area in the centre. 
The streets are irregular, narrow and dusty. 
The best looking place is the ‘plaza,’ a 
spacious square, one side of which the 
so-called paiacio, the residence of the gov¬ 
ernor, occupies. The palace is a better 
buildings than the rest; it has a sort of 
portico, and exhibits two great curiosities, 
to wit: windows of glass, and festoons of 
Indian ears. Glass is a gireat luxury in 
Santa Fe; common houses have shutters 
instead of windows, or quite small windows 
of selenite, (cry3talized gypsum.) The fes¬ 
toons of Indian ears were made up of several 
strings of dried: ears of Iridiapf, killed by the 
hired parties that are occasionally sent out 
against hostile Indians, and who are paid a 
certain sum for each head. In Chihuahua, 
they make a great exhibition with the whole 
scalps of Indians which they happen to kill 
by proxy ; the refined New-Mexicans show 
but the ears. Among the distinguished 
buildings in Santa Fe, I have to mention yet 
two churches with steeples, but of very com- 
mon construction. ^ 

“ The inhabitants of Santa re are a mixed 
race of Spanish and Indian blood, though 
the latter prevails. The number of inhabi¬ 
tants was, in former times, reported as high as 
4,000 ; at present it contains at most 3,000 ; 
and with the surrounding settlements be¬ 
longing to the jurisdiction of Santa Fe, 
about 6,000. The manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of Santa Fe are those of the 
whole of Northern Mexico; they are indolent, 
frugal, sociable, very fond of gambling and 
fandangos, and the lower class, at least, 
exceedingly filthy.. As in most Mexican 
towns, I was at a loss to find out by what 
branch of industry the mass of the people 
support themselves ; and I came at last to 
the conclusion, that if from natural indolence 
they work as little as possible, 'heir ex¬ 
treme frugality, too, enables them to subsist 
upon almost nothing.” - 

| CALIFORNIA— The New American El 

Dorado, 1850.—Though the public mind, 
both in Europe and in this country, has been 
so much excited within the last two years, 
upon the subject of California, as to cause 
every hint hr suggestion relating to its con¬ 
dition or prospects, to be greedily sought 
after and examined, no matter from; what 
source emanating, we have thought it so 
difficult to sift the truth from the error, where 
the field for exaggeration was so ample, that 
our pages have presented little, if anythiri'g, 
to the reader upon the subject. We have pre¬ 
ferred to await developments and that settled 
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calm which, sooner or later, is sure to follow 
in the train of every excitement of the body 
politic. 

Though this period ( van hardiy be said yet 
to have arrived, it will be admitted the circum¬ 
stances are far mere favorable for a judicious 
opinion than they have previously been. The 
embellishments of letter-writers have given 
place to the more minute and well-considered 
reports of government agents, selected for 
their ability, and with few, if any, motives 
for misrepresentation. We have selected 
the labors of two of these agents. (T. Butler 
King and T. 0 . Laykin,) as a text for the 
remarks which* will follow, and shall embody 
such facts from other sources as may tend to 
the further illustration of the subject. 

The political condition of California may 
be briefly described. On the treaty of peace, 
the mail and revenue laws of the United 
States were extended over the territory, but 
in every other respect the Mexican system, 
such as it had previously existed, was left 
in full force and obligation. Scarcely a 
single copy of the laws of Mexico were to be 
found in the country, and, of consequence, 
a system of rule succeeded, which was ex¬ 
ceedingly arbitrary and unequal. Extortion 
became frequent; land titles were involved 
in confusion—even injustice was preferable 
to litigation. The growth of cities carried 
with it none of the incidents and powers of 
municipal governments. The Federal au¬ 
thorities, though receiving millions from the 
customs, paid bat’k nothing toward advancing 
the condition of the community. Dissatis¬ 
faction was the natural and necessary result. 

Meanwhile, the tide of emigration, with 
extraordinary impetus, was setting into the 
country. The insatiate thirst for gold im¬ 
pelled hundreds and thousands, from every 
port and haven of the Union, toward the 
shores of El Dorado. _Again .was revived 
the days of Cortez and Dizarro and Raleigh, 
and, as in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, bands of adventurers were organized 
for distant and perilous voyages, and with 
the highest hopes and enthusiasm. No class 
of society escaped the contagion. The more 
intelligent and enterprising were the first to 
move, and every gale from the far west 
wafted the tidings of gold and precious gems, 
scattered, as it were, upon the surface of 
this almost fabled region, with greater pro¬ 
fusion than they were emboweled in "the 
famed Ophir and Tarshish of antiquity. 
Enthusiasm grew to higher and higher pitch, 
and has even at this moment, lost little of 
its intensity. 

It is remarkable of the Americans, that 
they are an order-loving and law-abiding 
people, in the strictest sense of these terms. 
The condition of things found by them in 
California could not long subsist. Govern¬ 
ment seems to be, with them, an instinct 


and a passion. Three legislative bodies were 
organized, respectively, at San Francisco, 
Sonora and Sacramento, with the prospect 
of others still, and of much confusion and 
conflict of laws and institutions. Congress 
adjourned without extending any relief to the 
country. The conviction became strong 
with the people, that the time for action had 
arrived, and that the remedies were in their 
own hands. At the call of General Riley, 
they met in convention in Monterey, and, 

| after protracted discussions, adopted a state 
I constitution and government, and elected 
two senators and a representative, who now 
await, at Washington, a seat in the Congress 
of the nation. 

It is not our province now to discuss the 
political questions which are exciting so 
much debate in the country, in regard to the 
admission of this new state. There are many 
circumstances about which we have never 
been satisfied in the movement. A military 
officer takes the lead in ordering a conven¬ 
tion pi the people. There is no account of 
any previous census officially taken. What 
were the qualifications of voters V how many 
were emigrants from foreign countries, and 
not naturalized! what proportion had any 
fixed purpose of domicile in the country 1 ? 
These are important points vre have never 
seen determined. What influences, other 
than the unbiassed judgment of the people, 
were brought to bear in giving a turn so novel 
to their affairs ? We have had difficulties in 
our mind at every step, upon all of these 
heads, and do not hesitate frankly to confess 
them. J 

There is something extraordinary, tb be 
sure, in the whole case, which should pro¬ 
tect it from the stringency of general rules. 
Yet the precedent does not appear the best 
in the world, to be established. If allowed, 
it should be only upon its own peculiar exi¬ 
gencies, and upon the express condition of 
furnishing no rule for future conduct. 

We make this remark from nothing con¬ 
tained in the instrument adopted by the Ca¬ 
lifornians, for their government. They had 
a right to insist upon the exclusion of slave¬ 
ry, if they might make a constitution at all; 
though there is this, at the same time, to 
which the South may weir object. This ter¬ 
ritory was acquired by our common blood and 
treasure. It is no sooner ours, than an 
effort is made by the free States of the 
North, to exclude us from occupying it with 
our property. Such is. the strength and 
power of the northern opposition, that pro¬ 
perty, which is ever timid, and will seek no 
hazards, is excluded from the country in the 
person of the slave, and southerners are 
forced, willingly or not, to remain at home. 
Emigrants, meanwhile, crowd from the 
North. They mould public sentiment in.Cali- 
fornia. Their first act is to confirm the ex- 
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elusion of their southern confederates ? Is : 
it well to say that the convention embraced 
a majority of southerners \ Does this affect 
this case, if true l Public men, the world 
oyer, will accord their principles to the doc¬ 
trines that are popular. Elected with a full 
knowledge of the views of their constituency, 
we can suppose few of them hardy enough, 
and independent enough, to brave political 
death by running counter to the prevailing 
sentiment. They were not free to act in the 
circumstances of the country. They were 
but recording a judgment which was previ¬ 
ously formed, and for which they had no re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The population of Upper California was 
estimated, in 1802, to consist of 15-562 con¬ 
verted Indians, and 1,300 of other classes, 
In 1831, the number of Indians had increased 
to 18,683, and the whites, etc., to 4,342, 
making a total of 23,025 in the whole terri¬ 
tory. At the close of the Mexican war, it 
was supposed there were 15,000 Americans 
and Californians in the- country,. By the 1st 
January, 1850, the number of American 
emigrants increased 80,000, while those of 
foreign birth increased 20,000, making a 
present total population of 115,000 to 120,- 
000, exclusive of Indians. These Indians, 
who are not converted, inhabit the mountains, 
are a very low order of beings, and enter¬ 
tain little friendship for our people. Their 
number has been estimated as high as 
300,000* 

We have been accustomed to the most 
unfavorable reports, oin regard to the climate 


* Mr. Larkin says: “ 1st. The population of Cali¬ 
fornia in Jolv, 184G, was about 15,000, exclusive of 
Indians ; in July, 1849, it is about 35,000 to 40,000. 
The Americans are the lesser half of the people. 
From July to January, 1850, probably 40,000 Ameri¬ 
cans, by land and water, will reach this country, 
and after September, the Europeans will commence 
arriving here. "By January, 1850, we shall number 
80,000 to 100,000 people, and in 1851. from 175,000 
to 200,000. 

“2d. The character o!' the natives prior to July, 
1840, was proverbial for inactivity, indolence, and 
an unwillingness to learn or improve. They had no 1 
wish or desire to indulge, or enjoy themselves, in 
any new or foreign customs, and they were happy, 
and kind and hospitable to all strangers. Foreign 
residents, happily situated among the natives, im¬ 
proving their advantages, gradually became men of 
property, and many of them have married into some 
of the principal families in California. 

“ Very many of our emigrants are Mexicans and 
South Ainericans—laborers (peons) of the most ab¬ 
ject class—mild and inoffensive in their general 
manners, who are guided with ease. They are, 
however, slothful, ignorant, and, from early life, 
addicted to gambling. They will sleep under the 
canopy of a tree, and enjoy themselves to the full, if 
they have a blanket, or a sheet, with which to 
enwrap themselves ; and they are content if they 
have only paper cigars to last them a week, 
and a mountebank to resort to at will. This class 
of men are brought, by their employers, from Chili, 
Peru and Mexico. The employers are men of ease 
and urbanity, who will, in time, take the?,r departure 
from this country—-most of their laborers, or peons, 
remaining;behind, to live and die here.” 


AMERICAN EL DORADO. 

of California. Mr. King goes very full into 
the subject, and presents many interesting 
facts.. He thinks, upon the whole, it will 
compare favorably with our northern states, 
whatever may be the first impressions of 
settlers, in the novelty of their position; In 
consequence of the well ascertained results 
of the currents of air, as influenced by the 
earth’s motion on its axis, the climate of Ca¬ 
lifornia is divided into two great seasons of 
wet and dry, the former embracing the pe¬ 
riod, at San Francisco, from the middle of 
November until the middle of May. From 
the prevalence of cold winds and fogs along 
the coast, the summer season is more un¬ 
comfortable, to strangers, than the winter. 
As the interior is penetrated, the case is 
different, the days being by no means so hot, 
and the nights cool ui.d pleasant, This rule 
obtains in the valleys of Sacramento and 
Joaquin. On the Sierra Nevada, the ther¬ 
mometer frequently ranges from 110° to 
115° in the shade, during two or three hours 
M the day. The nights, on the other hand, 
are cool and invigorating. From meteo¬ 
rological records, kept in various parts of 
the territory, great variety of temperature 
is observable, which has, no doubt, given 
rise to the various arid conflicting opinions, 
sc generally current. Mr. King well re¬ 
marks : 

“ Those who take up their residence in the val¬ 
leys, which are situated between the great, plain of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the coast 
range of hills, find the climate, especially in the dry 
season, as healthful and pleasant as it is possible for 
any climate to be, which possesses sufficient heat to 
mature the cereal grains and edible roots of the tem¬ 
perate zone- 

. “ The division of the year into two distinct sea¬ 
sons, wet and dry, impresses those who have been 
accustomed to the variable climate'of the Atlantic 
States unfavorably. 'The dry appearance of the 
country in summer, and the difficulty of moving 
about in winter, seem to impose serious difficulties- 
in the way of agricultural prosperity, while the 
many and decided advantages resulting from the 
mildness of winter, and the bright, clear weather 
of summer, are not appreciated. These will appear 
whe?t I come to speak of the productions of Califor¬ 
nia. We ought not to be surprised at the dislike 
which the emigrants frequently express to the cli¬ 
mate. It is so unlike that from which theyeome 
that they cannot readily appreciate its advantages, 
or become reconciled to its extremes of dry and 
wet. 

“If a native of California were to go to New Eng¬ 
land in winter, and see the ground frozen and 
covered with snow, the streams with ice, and find 
himself in a temperature many degrees -colder than 
he had ever experienced before, he would probably 
be as much surprised that fhe people could, or would 
live in so inhospitable a region, as any immigrant 
ever has been at what he has seen or felt in Califor¬ 
nia. 

“ So much are our opinions influenced by early 
impressions, the vicissitudes of the seasons with 
which we are familiar, love of country, home and 
kindred, that we ought never to hazard a hasty 
opinion, when we come in contact with circum¬ 
stances ontirely different.from those to which we 
have* all our lives, been accustomed.” 

The valleys of California, parallel to the 
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coasts, are of unsurpassed fertility, having 
a deep black, alluvial soil. Many beautiful 
and abundant valleys exist about the foot 
lulls of the. Sierra Nevada. The Colorado, 
which has not been explored, is supposed, 
from the color of it s deposits, to flow through 
an alluvial valley. The plains of the Sacra¬ 
mento and San Joaquin, embracing 50 or 
60,000 square miles, it is conceived, will 
support a population as large as Ohio or 
New York. } 

Previous to the treaty pf annexation, the 
exports of California vverp. chiefly hides and 
tallow, and the people pastoral in their pur¬ 
suits. Wheal, barley and oats were culti¬ 
vated. An ox was valued at $2, a horse 
$5 to 810. The former now commands $20 
to $30, and the latter $60 to $150. 'The 
number of cattle in the country is 500,000. . 
Mr. King argues that, as the population ad¬ 
vances, this stock, with its increase, will be 
found insufficient, and large demands be made 
upon the western states. He supposes one 
hundred thousand will be driven annually 
across the plains and mountains, though, it 
seems to us, a country, possessing such graz¬ 
ing capacities as California, must soo$ throw 
off this dependence. Flocks of sheep are, 
even now, brought from New Mexico. 

The cereal grains may be cultivated upon 
the plains and hills, without the aid of arti¬ 
ficial irrigation, though, at the missions, 
this was adopted to the large increase of pro¬ 
duction. In the rich alluvial valleys, o wheat 
and barley have produced from forty to sixty 
bushels, from one bushel of seed, without 
irrigation. Irish potatoes, turnips, onioiis, 
&c., grow in great abundance and perfection. 
In the valleys east of the. coast hills. Indian 
corn, rice and perhaps tobacco, wiil mature. 
The cultivation of the grape has been carried 
to great perfection. The same of apples, 
pears and peaches. Wild oats present 
almost boundless pastures. 

South of 39°, and west of the Nevada, 
scattering groves of oak and red wood only 
are found. The rest is entirely bare of for -1 
ests. This is.^ot attributed so much to de- ! 
feets of soil asAo fires continually sweeping ' 
over the luxuriant dried grass. North of 39° 
the country abounds in timber. The farm¬ 
er’s experience will modify his first unfa-' 
vorable impressions. 

“ It is soon aseertaiaru itmi tlie soil wiii piodnce 
abundantly without manure ; that flocks and herds 
will sustain themselves through the winter without 
being fed at the farm-yard, and, consequently, no 
labor is necessary to provide forage for them that 
ditches are easily dug, which present very good bar¬ 
riers for the ? roiection of crops, until live fences can 
he planted a d have time to grow. Forest trees may 
he planted with little labor, and, in very few years, 
attain a sufficient size for building and fencing pur¬ 
poses. Time may be usefully employed in sowing 
various grain and rout crops, and, therefore, it is not 
necessary to gather them. They can he used or sold 
from the field where they grow. The labor, therefore, 
required in most of the old states to fell the forests, 


clear the land of rubbish and prepare it for seed, may 
here be appliedto other objects. 

“ All these things, together with the perfect secu¬ 
rity of all crops,, in harvest time, from injury by wet 
weather, are probably sufficient to meet any expense 
which may be incurred in irrigation, or caused, for 
a time, by a scanty supply of timber.” 

Great confusion and embarrassment may 
be anticipated in settling the rights of claim¬ 
ants of public lands in California. Ques¬ 
tions will arise as to rights of the Jesuits, 
under Mexican grants, to the immense and 
valuable tracts which they claim. Nearly all 
the territory south of 39° and west of the 
Sacramento, is covered by Mexican grants, 
which reserve the minerals to the govern¬ 
ment. There is great want of precision and 
certainty as to boundaries under the loose 
systems., which prevailed. It will become 
Congress, in succeeding to the right of Mex¬ 
ico, to scrutinize very closely the whole of 
these claims', since the “purchase gives to 
us, not oniy all the lands which have not 
been granted, but all the reserved minerals 
and metals, and also reversionary rights, 
which might accrue to Mexico from a want 
of compliance on the part of the- grantees 
with the conditions of their grant, or a iVant 
of perfection in the grants.” But few patents 
have been located in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys, where 15 to 20,000,000 acres 
of valuable land exist. 

In regard to the commercial resources of 
California, we believe Mr. King altogether 
visionary. Upon the calculation that, in five 
years, there will be a population in the coun¬ 
try of half a million, he argues, their trade 
with the United States alone will be one 
hundred millions annually ! These estimates, 
in our opinion contradict all experience, and 
are devoid of substantial foundation. The 
wildest dreams of imagination will not sup¬ 
port them. It is from this part of the report 
only, that, our opinions of Mr. King, as an 
authority to be relied upon, are at all shaken. 
"We believe the calculation safer, that it will 
require twenty years for his figures, cither in 
regard to commerce or population, to be 
reached. Nothing but a rail-road across the 
continent, if that be practicable, can produce 
such results in a shorter period. Discreet 
men will not suffer their calculations to be 
disturbed and distorted by the frenzied enthu¬ 
siasm, which has characterized the first year 
of California e ml "ration. "We believe the 
destinie.s of that region to be high and glo¬ 
rious, but time only can bring them about, 
and things have too much, at present, the 
aspect of John Lav/’s celebrated epoch, to be 
altogether encouraging! 

But to follow Mr. King. He supposes 
that San Francisco will be the great 
mart for supplying South America and all 
the East with American products. The 
return cargoes, being inconsiderable in 
bulk, chiefly gold, &c., freights for other 
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articles will be low, and South American 
products must seek California ports, / as 
a cheaper mode of reaching the United 
States. In consequence of the trade 
winds, vessels for the United States reach 
San Francisco in about the same time that 
they do Valparaiso, Callao, &c. The silver 
of Mexico will seek the mart of San Francis¬ 
co, for the higher value attributed to it by 
our laws. The imports of lumber into the 
country for some time to come, Mr. King 
estimates at $8,000,000 annually; of cloth¬ 
ing, $5,000,000; of coal, supposing the 
Panama road built, $6,000,000, &c. The 
whole commerce for 1850 he estimates at 
$25,000,000. In regard to the China trade 
we made an extract: 

- “The countries on the westcousi of America have 
no exports which find a market in China, or other 
parts of Asia. San Francisco will, therefore, be¬ 
come not only the mart of these exports, hut aiso of 
the products and manufactures of lndia, required in 
exchange for them, which must be paid for princi¬ 
pally in gold coin or gold dust- Neither gold coin 
nor gold dust will answer as aremittance to China. 
Gold, in China, is not currency in any shape, nor is 
it received in payment of import duties, or taxes on 
land, or on the industry of the people. 

“ The value of pure gold in China is not far from 
$14 the ounce. Hence, the importer of manufactures 
and products oflndia into San Francisco will remit 
the gold coin or dust direct to New-York, for invest¬ 
ment in sterling bins on London. These bills will 
be sent to London, and placed to the credit'of the 
firm in Chin^, from whom the merchandise had been 
received, and who, on learning of the remittance 
having gone forward to their agents, will draw a six 
months ’ sight bill for the amount, which will sell in 
China at the rate of four shillings and two pence or 
three pence per dollar, 

“ I have a statement before me from one of the 
most eminent merchants and bankers of New-York, 
who was, for many years, engaged extensively in 
the Ipdia trade, which shows that the profit or gain 
on ten thousand ounces of gold, thus remitted, 


would be...$34,434 44 

And that the loss on the same quantity, 
sent direct to China, would be.. 15,600 00 


Total difference in profit and loss in 
favor of the remittance to New- 
York...$50,034 44 


It will thus be perceived, that Nature has so ar¬ 
ranged the winds and currents of the Pacific, and 
disposed of her vast treasures in the hills and 
mountains of California, as to give to the harbor of 
San Francisco the control of the commerce of that 
ocean, so far as it may be connected with the west 
coast of America.” 

The gold region of California is between 
four and live hundred miles long, and from 
forty to fifty miles broad, following the line 
of the Sierra Nevada. Many streaihs pene¬ 
trate this area, and wash out from the quartz, 
in which it is found combined, the particles 
and fragments of gold. These indications 
are strong that the two were created together. 
These particles or scale?* are found in the 
bars and shoals of rivers, in ravines, and in 
what are called the dry diggings. When 
the streams dry up, they are readily collect¬ 
ed, and in the dry diggings, the gold and 
quartz are found combined, cropping out 
from the hill sides, and requiring the greatest 
18 


mechanical force to separate them. The fol¬ 
lowing passage from Mr. King will be read 
with universal interest : 

“ The rivers present very striking, and it 
would seem, conclusive evidence respecting 
the quantity of gold remaining undiscovered 
in the quartz veins. It is not probable that 
the gold in the dry diggings, and that, in! the 
rivers—the former in lumps, the lutter in 
dust—was created by different processes. 
That which is found in the rivers has un¬ 
doubtedly been cut or worn from the veins 
j in the rock, with which their currents have 
! come in contact. All of them appear to be 
equally rich. This is shown by the fact, that 
a laboring man may collect nearly as much in 
one river as in another. They intersect and 
cut through the gold region, running from 
east to west, at irregular distances of fifteen 
to twenty, and perhaps some of them thirty, 
miles apart. , 

“ Hence it appears that the gold veins are 
equally rich in all parts of that npjst remark¬ 
able section of eoQiilry. Were it wanting, 
there are further proofs of this in the ravines 
and dry diggings, which uniformly confirm 
what nature so plainly shows in the rivers. 

“ For the purpose of forming some opinion 
respecting the probable amount or value of 
treasure* in the gold region, it will be proper 
to state the estimates which have been made 
of the quantity,, collected since the dis¬ 
covery. 

“ Gold was first discovered in the south 
fork of the American River, at a place called 
Sutter’s mill, now Coioma—late in May or 
early in June, 1843. Information which 
could be relied on, announcing this dis¬ 
covery. was not received in this city until 
late in the following autumn. 

“No immigration into the mines could, there¬ 
fore, have taken place from the old states in 
that year. The number of miners was conse^ 
quently limited to the population of the ter¬ 
ritory—some five hundred men from Oregon 
—Mexicans and other foreigners who happen¬ 
ed to be in the country, or came into it dur-,. 
ing the summer and autunih, and the Indians, 
who were employed by or sold their gold 
to the whites. 

“ It is supposed that there were noi far 
from ten thousand men employed in collect¬ 
ing gold during that season. If we suppose 
they obtained an average of one thousand 
dollars each—which is regarded by well-in¬ 
formed persons as a low estimate—the ag¬ 
gregate amount .vill be $5,000,000. 

“ Information of this discovery spread in 
all directions during the following winter; 
and, ou the commencement of the dry 
season in 1849, people came into the terri¬ 
tory from all quartets—from Chili, Peru, and 
other States on the Pacific coast of South Ame¬ 
rica—from the west coast of Mexico—the 
Sandwich Islands, China and New Holland. 

“ The immigration irom the United States 
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came in last, if we except those who crossed 
the Isthmus of Pauama, and went up the 
coast in steamers, and a few who sailed early 
on a voyage round Cape Horn. 

“ The American immigration did not come 
in by sea, in much force, until July and 
August, and that overland did not begin to 
arrive until the last of August and first of 
September. The Cbilinos and Mexicans 
were early in the country. In the month of 
July, it was supposed that there were fifteen 
thousand foreigners in the mines. At a 
plac£. called Sonoranian Camp, it was be¬ 
lieved there were at least ten thousand 
Mexicans. They had 9quite a city of tents, 
booths and log cabins; hotels, restaurants, 
stores, and shops <of all descriptions, furnished 
with whatever money could procure. Ice was 
brought from Sierra, and ice-creams added 
to numerous other luxuries. An inclosure, 
made of the trunks and branches of trees, 
and lined with cotton cloth, served as a sort 
of amphitheatre for bull-fights; other amuse¬ 
ments, characteristic of the Mexicans, were 
to be seen in all directions. 

“ The foreigners resorted principally to 
the southern mines, which gave them a 
great superiority in numerical three over the 
Americans, and enabled them to take posses¬ 
sion of some of the richest in that part of the 
country. In the early part of the season, 
the Americans were mostly employed on 
the forks of the American and on Bear, Uba, 
and Feather rivers. As their numbers in¬ 
creased, they spread themselves over the 
southern mines, and collisions were threat¬ 
ened between them and the foreigners. The 
latter, however, for some cause, either fear, 
or having satisfied their cupidity, or both, 
began to leave the mines late in August, and 
by the end of September, many of them 
were, out of the country. 

“ It is not probable, that during the first, 
part of the season, there were more than five 
or six thousand Americans in the mines. 
This would swell the whole number, includ¬ 
ing foreigners, to about twenty thousand the J 
beginning of September. This period em¬ 
braced about half of the season during which 
gold may be successfully collected in the 
rivers. 

“Very particular and extensive inquiries 
respecting the daily earnings and acquisi¬ 
tions of the miners, lead to the opinion, that 
they averaged an ounce per day. This is 
believed by many to be a low estimate ; but 
from the best information I was able to pro¬ 
cure, I am of the opinion it approaches very 
near actual results. The half of the season, 
up to the first of September, would give 
sixty-five working days, and to each laborer, 
at 816 per ounce, 81,040. It, therefore, we 
assume 81,000 as the average collected by 
each laborer, we shall probably not go be¬ 
yond the mark. 

“ This would give an aggregate of $20,- 
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000,000 for the first? half of the season—~ 
$15,000,000 of which was probably collected 
by foreigners. During the last h a lf of the 
season, the number of foreigners was very 
much diminished, and, perhaps, did not ex¬ 
ceed five thousand. At this time the Ame¬ 
rican immigration had come in by land and 
sea, and the number of our fellow-citizens in 
the mines had, as was estimated, increased 
to between forty and filly thousand. They 
were most of them inexperienced in mining, 
and it is probable the results of their labors 
were not as great as has been . estimated for 
the first part of the season ; arid experienced 
miners, assuming that the average of half an 
ounee per day ought to be considered as rea¬ 
sonable, it would give an aggregate of about 
$20,000,000. If from this we deduct one- 
fourth, on account of the early commence¬ 
ment of the wet season, we have an estimate 
of $15,000,000; at least five of which was 
collected by foreigners, who possessed many 
advantages from their experience in mining 
Snd kitovvledga of the country. 

“ These estimates give, as the result of the 
operations in the mines for 1848 and 1849, 
the round sum of $40,000,000-—one half of 
which was probably collected and carried out 
of the country by foreigners. 

“ From the best information I could ob¬ 
tain, I am led to believe, that at least $20,- 
000,000 of the $40,000,000, were taken from 
the livers, and that their richness has not 
been sensibly diminished, except in a few 
locations, which had early attracted large 
bodies of miners. This amount, has princi¬ 
pally been taken from the northern rivers, or 
those which empty into the Sacramento; the 
southern rivers, or those which How into the 
San Joaquin, having been, comparatively, but 
little resorted to until near the close of last 
season. These rivers are, however, believed, 
by those who have visited them, to be richer 
in the precious metal than those in the 
northern part of the gold region. 0 

“ There is one river, which, from reported 
recent discoveries, and not included in the 
description of those flowing into the great 
plane west of the Sierra Nevada, is as rich in 
gold as any of them. That is the Trinity, 
which rises north of the head waters of the 
Sacramento, and discharges into the Pacific 
not far from the fortieth degree of north lati¬ 
tude. 

“ There are, as nearly as my recollection 
serves me, twelve principal rivers in which 
gold has been found ; but most of the twenty 
millions in the above estimate was taken 
from six or seven of them, where it was first 
discovered and most, accessible. 

“ Adopting the hypothesis that the gold 
found in the beds of the streams has been 
cut or worn from the veins in the quartz- 
through which they have forced their way, 
and considering the fact that they are all 
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rich, and are said to be nearly equally pro¬ 
ductive, we may form some idea of the vast 
amount of treasure remaining undisturbed in 
tbe veins which run through the masses of 
rock in various directions over a space of 
forty or fifty miles wide, and near five hun¬ 
dred miles long. 

“ If we may be allowed to form a conjec¬ 
ture respecting the richness of these veins 
from the quantity of lump or coarse gold 
found in the dry* diggings, where it appears 
to octfapy nearly the same superfiees it did^, 
originally in the rock—its specific gravity 
being sufficient to resist ordinary moving 
causes—we shall be led to an estimate almost 
beyond human calculation and belief. Yet, 
as far as I can perceive, there is no plausible 
reason why the veins which remain in the 
quartz may not be as valuable as those which 
have become separated from the decomposed 
rock. This matter can only be satisfactorily 
decided by .actual discoveries. 

“ The gold region of California having at¬ 
tracted a large share of public attention, it 
was to be expected that various suggestions 
and propositions would be made with respect 
to the proper mode of disposing of it. 

“ The difficulty in arranging a suitable 
plan has been the want of accurate informa¬ 
tion on which a well-considered opinion 
might he formed. Its distance from the seat 
of government, the conflicting statements 
and reports respecting it, served, only to be¬ 
wilder and mystify the public mind, and ren¬ 
der a thorough examination of it necessary, 
to ascertain whether its value is 'such as to 
render legislation necessary for its proper 
protection and management.” 

M*. King concludes hfo report with some 
important suggestions in regard to the course 
government snould pursue in the control of 
this extensive and extraordinary mineral do¬ 
main. In the apprehension that it will be 
chiefly taken up by capitalists and specula¬ 
tors, if regulated by the usual land system, 
hS advises that Congress retain the proprie¬ 
tary, and issue permits to settlers, etc., 
Americans only, by birth or naturalization, 
to collect and take away the gold. A fair 
price for such a permit, he regards as an 
uw-ncc, of $16 per atnmrn,TU each individual. 
The business of regulating and granting per¬ 
mits to be entrusted to commissioners, who 
shall have power to lay out towns and dis¬ 
pose of lots, reserving the mineral resources. 
In certain cases, where machinery can be 
used to advantage, and capital is required in 
working the mines, he proposes grants, with 
a certain per centum reserved, etc. The 
revenue from all of these sources, amounting, 
perhaps, to several millions annually, is pro¬ 
posed to be applied toward the payment of 
interest upon the purchase money of Califor¬ 
nia, to create a sinking fund to pay the prin¬ 
cipal, and to provide for a system of public 
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education and internal improvements in the 
coantry.# 

The following statistics are taken from the 
report of the treasurer of the United States 
mint at Philadelphia, published in the Na¬ 
tional Intelligencer: 

Receipts of Gouiin the United States from 
California. 

Total amount of California gold received 
up to the '28th of February, 1850, as per 

last report....................$8,500,000 

Receipts from the 1st to the 15th of March, 

1850 .... 825,000 

Aunoant of gold dust on hand, but hot 
weighed, estimated at. . r . . 150,000 

Total.$9,475,000 

Branch Mint at Nm-Otleans. 

Total receipts up to 1st January, 1850, as 

per last report. $666,079 

Receipts during January, 1850. 376,512 

Receipts during February, 1850.......... 561,538 

Estimated receipts from the 1st to the 15th 
of March, 1850..... 300,000 


Total.... .$1,904,129 

Recapitulation. 

Receipts at the United States mint, Phila¬ 
delphia... .$9,475,000 

Receipts at the branch mint, New-Orleans, 1,904,129 

Grand total. $11,379,128 

To which may be added say $750,0»0 worth of gold 
dust still remaining in private hands. 

The extraordinary flow of gold from Cali¬ 
fornia, taken in connection with the extreme. 
richness of the lately-discovered mines of Si¬ 
beria, has given rise to much anxious inquiry 
and speculation, regarding the probable ef¬ 
fects upon the commerce, prices and ex¬ 
changes, of the world. A few reflections will 
quiet any uneasiness upon these points, 
According to the calculation of Mr. Jacobs, 
the circulation of the precious metals in Eu¬ 
rope, doubled in the first fifty years after the 
discovery o*’ America. In the century ending 
with 1600 : the amount quadrupled. In the 
next hundred years, it did little, more than 
double. During the eighteenth century, Ame¬ 
rica alone produced $786,COO,000, being an 
average of nearly eight millions per annum. 
This average began then to decline, from the 
exhaustion of the mines, etc. 


* The quicksilver mines of California are believed 
to be numerous, extensive, and very valuable. 
There is one near San Jose, which belongs to, or is 
claimed by, Mr. Forbes, of Tepic, in Mexico. The 
cinnabar ore, which produces the quicksilver, lies 
near the surface, is easily procured, and believed to 
be remarkably productive. 

Discoveries of other mines are reported, but no 
certain information respecting them has been made 
public. It is, undoubtedly, a fortunate circumstance, 
that nature, in bestowing cn California such vast 
metallic treasure, lias provided, almost in its imme¬ 
diate neighborhood, inexhaustible stores of quick¬ 
silver, which is so essential in gold mining. 

It is believed that therfl are many extensive beds 
of,silver, iron and copper ores in the territory; but 
tli^,re is no information sufficiently accurate respect¬ 
ing them, to justify any statement of their existence 
or value. 
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Should the California results continue for 
any long period, their present value, or in¬ 
crease with the progress of settlement, e£c. s 
as was the case for two or three hundred 
years after the discovery of America, it is 
inevitable thut-a depreciation in the value of 
the precious metals must again be the result. 
Should gold, alone, be the metal discovered 
and brought into market, reversing the case 
which occurred with the early Spanish set¬ 
tlers of the continent, the depreciation will 
alone he sustained by gold, and the propor¬ 
tionate vb\ ue it enjoys to silver become more 
or less disturbed. The extent of this disturb¬ 
ance it is difficult to foresee. It is conceiva¬ 
ble that silver might become the more valu¬ 
able of the two, though the greater intrinsic 
value, for some purposes, of gold, be at the 
same time admitted. During the fifteenth 
century, a pound of gold was worth ten to 
twelve pouuds of silver, but the production 
of the latter metal being so much more con¬ 
siderable than the former, alter the opening 
of the American mines, the gold pound be¬ 
came gradually equal to 13, 14, 15, and even 
16 pounds of silver. This difference, how¬ 
ever, when the period embraced is consider¬ 
ed, about three hundred years, does not ap¬ 
pear ed striking as at first sight. The fail in 
th 3 value of silver, as compared with gold, 
notwithstanding the prodigious amount con¬ 
tinually produced, did not average ten per 
cent, in a hundred years, or one mill per cent, 
per annum! 

To determine the decline in the intrinsic 
value of silver in the same period, is a much 
more difficult operation. We must compare 
prices, say, for instance, of corn a; 4 wheat, 
in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The reduction in the value of precious me¬ 
tals will, of course, be marked in the rise of 
prices. We have not, at present, the data 
lor such computations, which are very intri¬ 
cate, and require much subtile argumenta¬ 
tion. Whatever this rise in prices, none can 
doubt it must be extended gradually over a 
very long period, and cannot be much appre¬ 
ciated in the lifetime of a single man, unless 
under circumstances much more extraordi¬ 
nary than anything we can conceive, prom¬ 
ised even by California. 

It is wbrthy of remark, too, that the value 
of silver has not declined in th© proportion 
of its larger production ] since, were this the 
case, as Mr. Jacobs has conclusively shown, its 
value now would be only one fortieth, or one 
forty-fifth that of gold, this being the relation 
of production in the American mines. Nor 
is this scale of the two metals a fixed one the 
world over. The relation in Japan is 1 to 3 
to 9; m China, I'to 12 to 13; in France, i 
to 15^; in Mexico, i to i5$; variations de¬ 
pending upon the customs and fashions of 
countries in the use of jewelry, plate, etc., 
and in the demands of the arts. 

It will also aid as in speculating upon any j 


probable depreciation in the Value of the pre¬ 
cious metals, and appreciation in prices, to 
reflect upon the increasing demand for these 
metals, which the progress of civilization 
and society induces, both for currency, and 
in the arts, and upon the present supply now 
existing in the world. This supply, upon 
the estimate of that able economist. Mr. Ja¬ 
cobs, cannot be less now than $5,060,000,000. 
Of this, perhaps $1,800,000,000 is in currency. 
Admitting, then, an average from California 
of $20,900,000 -per annum, the whole stock 
of the world wopld be increased but one- 
third of one per cent., and it would require 
250 years to double the supply 1 At fifty 
millions per annum, one hundred years 
wonlH be required. It may be mferred how 
unimportant from year to year these results 
would be felt upon prices, though it be ad¬ 
mitted true, that their rise will be in a much 
greater ratio than the increase of production.* 

-We will conclude this paper with Bn ex¬ 
tract from an article prepared by us in 1846, 
and published in the second volume of the 
Review. The extract is a quotation from 
Albert Gallatin’s invaluable report upon cur¬ 
rency, eic.; 

" The total amount of gold and silver produced by 
the mines of America to the year 1-803 inclusively, 
and remaining there or exported to Europe, has been 
estimated by Humboldt at about 5,000,000,000 dol¬ 
lars, and the product of the years 1804-30 may be 
estimated at 750,000,000; if to thU we add oot.,000,- 
000, the nearly ascertained product to this time of the 
! mines of Siberia ; about 450,000,000 for the African 
gold dust, and for the product of the mines of 
Europe (which yielded about 3,000,000 a year 
in the beginning of this century,) from the dis¬ 
covery of America to this day, and 300,000,000 for 
the amount existing in Europe prior to the discovery 
of America, we find a iota! not widely differing from 
the fact, of 7,200,000,000. It is much more difficult 
to ascertain the amount v/hich now remains in 
Europe and America together. The loss by friction 
and accidents might be estimated, and researches 
made respecting the total amount which has been ex¬ 
ported to countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope ; 
but that which has been actually consumed in gild¬ 
ing., plated ware, and other manufactures of the same 
character, cannot be correctly ascertained. From 
the imperfect data within our reach, it may, we 
think, be affirmed that the amount still existing in Eu¬ 
rope and America certainly exceeds 4000, and most 
probably falls short of $5,000,000,000. Of the medium 
of $4,500,000,000 which we have assumed, it. appears 
that from xrne-third to two-fifths is used as currency, 
and that the rest consists of plate, jewels, and other 
manufactured articles. It is known that of'the gross 
amount of $7,200,000,000, about $1,800,000,000, or 
■one-fourth of the whole in value, and one forty-eighth 
in weight, consisted of gold. Of the $450,000,000, 


^ Since writing this paper, and after the first part 
is in print, it occurs to us we have not spoken in 
sufficiently decided terms upon the admission of 
California as a state government. Our opinion has 
long been fixed. The country should fib remanded 
back to her territorial condition, to undergo the 
usual and regular forms- of preparation for state 
sovereignty. We would constitute no such pre¬ 
cedent as to receive her now. If this, however, 
cannot be, then the question must be kept inseparable 
from that of the. other territories , and the reduction 
of the boundaries of me state within proper limits , a 
sine qua non,. (1850.) 
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Sho presumed remaining amount in gold and silver, 
the proportion of gold is probably greater op account 
of the exportation to India and China having been 
exclusively in silver, and of the greater care in pre¬ 
venting every possible waste in an article so valuable 
as gold.” 

CUBA— Statistics of Population and 
Industry. —The following statistics are 
taken in part from a pamphlet entitled 
“ Cuba-rin 1851,’' and said to be officially 
correct, and in part from other reliable 
sources. 

Cuba was discovered by Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus, on the 27th of October, 1492. It is 
situated between 23 degrees 12 minutes t 
and 19 degrees 43 minutes, north latitude. 
It is about 809 miles long, and in width 
varies from 25 to 130 miles. According to 
Humboldt, it contains an area of 43,380 
square miles; by others, it is estimated as 
low as 32,807. Its extent of territory, ac¬ 
cording to the statistics of 1850, comprises 
24,148,509 acres, of which, about one- 
twelfth is nnder cultivation. Its soil is one 
of the most fertile in the world, favorable to 
the growth of all tropical fruits and pro¬ 
ductions. The cultivation of sug£^r-cane 
Was introduced about 1580, and slaves began 
to be imported four years afterwards. Ha¬ 
vana, its most important city, was founded 
in 1519, and now contains about 200,000 
inhabitants, a number just equal to the total 
Indian population of the whole island when 
discovered. 

The trade of Cuba was very insignificant 
when the United States declared their in¬ 
dependence, And was confined to Santiago 
de Cuba on the south side of the island. 
Since then, its advancement in population 
and commerce has been remarkable, far sur¬ 
passing tho growth of any other Spanish 
colony. Its population at several periods, 
commencing with 1775, has been as fol¬ 
lows : 


its agricultural productions in 1849 was 
$62,781,035. Its exports duringthe same pe¬ 
riod were $27,380,921, of which $8,706,224 
were to the United States. Its imports 
during the same period were $26,707,343, 
of which $7,280,214 were from the United 
j States. The amount of American tonnage 
employed in the trade of the island, during 
the same period, was 501,267 tons. 

The entries of vessels from the United 
States, Spain, England ; and Frfimce, 
amounted in 184? to 3,493, of which 2,012 
were to the United States. Clearances 
during the same year, 3,043, of which 1,722 
were to the United States; thus showing 
the vast preponderance of trade with this 
country over any other. 

The total amount of ta^es levied upon 
American commerce with the island, in the 
shape of duties upon imports, tonnage 
duties, and duties upon exports, exceeds 
$4,000,000 annually There are 359 miles 
of railway in operation upon the island. Of 
the $27,000,000 of annual imports, accord¬ 
ing to official documents, $16,000,000 are in 
provisions, lumbe^, fabrics, materials, &c., 
which our country could furnish more rea¬ 
dily than any other; but, through the taxes 
and restrictions imposed by Spanish po¬ 
licy, not more than one-third of it comes 
from the fields and factories of the United 
States. 

Cuba is divided into three departments— 
Western, Eastern, and Central. These de¬ 
partments are subdivided into twenty-five 
jurisdictions.' The jurisdiction of Havana 
is the largest, the Western department, and 
it contains one city, 60 small towns, 35 vil¬ 
lages, 43? sugar estates, 520 coffee planta¬ 
tions, and is inhabited by 454,000 persons. 
Havana, the principal city of the island, and 
the capital, as a commercial city, compared 
with places in the Western world, ranks 
next to New-York and New-0rlean3. The 


1775. 170,000 

1791 . 272,000 

1817.. ... 578,000 

1827.. . 730,000 

1841.1,007,624 

1850. 1,247,230 

Increase in 75 years, 1,077,230. 

Its increase in imports, exports and re-1 
venues, has been no less remarkable, as will 
be seen by a glance at the subjoined table : 

Years Imports Exports Revenues 

1838.$ 19,534,922.... $13,414,362 ... $9,086,406 

1847 . 32,380,117.... 27,09^.770.... 12,808,713 

Increase .$12,854,197... .$14,584,408.... $3,722,307 
In 19 years. It will be remarked here, that 
the principal seat of trade is now on the 
northern part of the island next to the 
United States, and not on the southern side 
as in 1775. So that its growth in both trade 
and population seems to be identified in a 
great measure with the development and 
progress of our government. The value of 


value of the exports and imports together, 
exceed fifty millions of dollars per annum. 
In 1847, about 644,853 boxes of sugar were 
exported from this port, and 82,000 quintals 
of coffee, 32,000 hogsheads of molasses, 
198,267,000 segars, and 250,000 quintals of 
tobacco. 

The following is the classification of the 
population of Cuba in 1850 : 

Creole whites.520,009 

Spaniards. 35,000 

Troops and mariners. 23,000 

Foreigners. 10,560 

Floating population....... 17,000 605,560 

Free mulattos*.;... 116,20o 

Free blacks....87,370 205,870 

Slave mulattoes. 11,100 

Slave blacks .. ..425,000 436,100 641,670 

Total.1,247,230 

Whole number capable of bearing arms, 
including whites, Spaniards, slaves, &c.. 
393,000. 
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In 1850, the number of sugar estates on j Pasqua, was allowed the privilege of making 
the island amounted to 1442; coffee estates it for publip sale. 

to 1618; tobacco plantations to 9101, and :> The use of coffee, says M. de la Roque, 
9930 grazing farms, and 223 towns. Wax was first introduced into France in the pe- 
is produced to thi^ amount of about 800,000 riod between 1640 and 1660. The first 
pounds, and honey to the amount of2,000,000 coffee-house was opened in Marseilles, in 
gallons. Cattle to the number of about 1671 ; and in the following year, one in 
900,000 head are owned hi the island, and Paris. Solomon Aga, Turkish ambassador 
there are about 200,000 horses and 50,000 at Paris, in 1669, is said by Lieber to have 
mules, introduced it into that city. Others give the 

in minerals, the island is very rich; of credit of its first introduction into Paris to 
copper mines, no less than 114 have been the celebrated traveler Trevenot. We will 
discovered in the island, 57 in the Eastern not attempt to reconcile the discrepancies in 
department, 18 in the Central, and 45 in the these statements, or venture an opinion upon 
Western, The mine at Cobre, worked by the pretensions of either. The fact is not 
an English company, has shipped from important to us now. 

27,000 to 43,000 tons per annum. Coal, Between 1380 and 1690 theThtfch planted 
iron, silver, pud amianthus have been dis- coffee-beans they had obtained from Mocha, 
covered. in the vicinity of Batavia. In i714, the 

In 1847, the government revenues amount- magistrates of Amsterdam sent to Louis 
ed to $12,808,713. [See West Indies.] XIV. a fine tree, about five feet high, in full 

foliage, with both green and ripe fruit. This 
COFFEE, AND THE COFFEE TRADE, plant is said by Du Tour to have been the 
—The-march-of-civilization--has introduced parent of all since cultivated in the West 
among us many luxuries with which the India Islands. In 1732, it is known that 
ancients were unacquainted. In the pro- coffee was cultivated in Jamaica, and an act 
gressive attainments and higher destinies of was passed to encourage its growth in that 
man in his social capacity, the energies are island. - 

taxed to produce, superadded to the necessa- Malte-Brun, in his description of the Co¬ 
ries, the refinements and„elegancics of life. Iumbian Archipelago, says, there is but one 
The superfluity of to-day produces the posi- species of the coffee-tree, and it is supposed 
tivc want of to-morrow, and thus is man to be a native of Arabia Felix. The plant 
hourly accumulating upon himself habits of was brought to Batavia, from thence to Am- 
a fixed and permanent character; In a sterdam and Paris, and afterwards trans- 
primitive state, the calls of nature are rea- planted to Surinam and Martinique. It sel- 
dily answered ; no wearied exertion, no dom bears fruit before the third season, and 
patient sufferance is demanded, to place sometimes not till the fifth or sixth; it never 
within the eager grasp of man the active lasts more than thirty years, and frequently 
means of his existence. decays long before that time. A" single 

Coffee (Arab. Bun ; Ger. Kaffee , Kaffee- plant may produce from one to four pounds 
bohnen; Fr., It. and Port. Caffe; Sp. Cafe; of coffee. We have seen it elsewhere stated, 
Rus. Kofi; Turk. Chnube) is a shrub indi- that the plant will produce to the age of 
genous to Arabia, _ or that part of it called forty years, and bears to a considerable .ex- 
Yemen. Prior to fare sixteenth century we lent even in the third year. A difference in 
find no mention made of it, and we are soil and climate, doubtless, produces these 
therefore led to infer, that it has only been different results; and this is apparent from the 
subsequent to that time made into a decoction fact of a statement made by Bouissingault, 
and used as a drink. Macpherson, in his that some shrubs yield from 17 to 22 lbs. of 
annals of commerce, inclines to the opinion dry coffee beans, though this, he says, is a 
that the plant grew vyild in Arabia, long be- very large quantity. We can readily con- 
fore its cultivation as an article of commerce, ccivc the necessity of this qualification. 

On this point, all the authorities we have To thrive, the coffee plant requires fre- 

consulted are silent. A German, named quent rains up to the time of flowering. 

Leonhart Ramvolf, is believed to be the first The fruit bears a strong resemblance to a 
European who took any notice of coffee, small cherry, and is ripe when it becomes of 
His work was published in 1573. a red color, and the pulp is soft and very 

The plant has been very accurately do- sweet. As the berries never ripen simul- 
scribed by Prosper Albinas, in his works j taneously, the harvest takes place at different 
de Pianiis Egypti and de Medieina Egyptio - j times ; and each requiring at least three 

r%m, published in 1591 and 1592. j visits, made at intervals of from five to six 

In 1652, a coffee-house was opened in | days. A negro will gather from ten to 
London, for the first time. A Turkish j twelve gallons of coffee in the course of a 
merchant named Edwards, having brought j day. 

several bags with him from the Levant, for< Coffee contains the same active principle 
his private use, his Greek servant, named | us tea, caffcin, but in less proportion; the 
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researches of chemists,., have shown the 
presence of a particular acid, called caffeic 
acid, also a fatty matter, a volatile oil, a 
coloring principle, albumen* tannin, and al¬ 
kaline and earthy salts. j 

' Lieber, in 'his Cyclopedia Americana, ' 
says, he recollects having read in an old 
-sermon, the following passage. We copy it 
for its quaintness : They cannot wait till 
the smoke of the infernal regions surrounds 
them, but encompass themselves with smoke 
of their own accord, and drink a poison 
which God made black, that it might bear 
the Devil’s color.” 

Beaujour, in his excellent work on Greece, 
tells of a theriacophage (an opium eater) who 
drank more than sixty cups of coffee in a 
day, and sraokbd as many pipes. 

Mocha, with a population of, probably, not 
over 7,000, and situated upon the margin of 
n dry, sandy plain, probably produces about 
12,000 tons of coffee,* universally admitted 
of the finest quality in the world. Much of 
it is sent to India, and occasionally large 1 
amounts find their way direct to Europe. It 
Is produced in a very dry climate, the best 
being raised upon mountain slopes and sandy 
soils. The reasons assigned for the superior 
excellence of the Arabian coffee arc various. 
The most important, however, are the differ¬ 
ence in soil and climate. That part of Arabia 
. where the coffee tree is cultivated is rocky, 
dry, and hot; and it is found by planters 
that coffee, grown in a light soil, and ou dry 
and elevated slopes, such as are chosen for it 
in Arabia, has a smaller berry, with a delicate, 
flavor, while that produced in a low, fertile, 
and moist soil, has a larger berry, but is com¬ 
paratively flat and insipid. Rich soils, hove? 
ever, produce the largest quantity. The 
custom of pollarding the trees, which exists 
in the French West India islands, has a per¬ 
nicious effect. The branches are obliged by 
this operation to take more of a'lateral di¬ 
rection, in consequence of which they grow 
thicker, and afford less access to the rays of 
the sun. Hence the berries seldom become 
perfectly ripe. In Arabia, the berries arc hot 
gathered till 1 they readily fall off on shaking 
the tree, when they are received on linen 
sheets, spread for the purpose, and are then 
dried in the shade on mats, fitted to imbibe 
their moisture. The rains iu the West In¬ 
dies cause the berries to fall off; hence this 
plan cannot be pursued there. 
i\It is said that sugar placed near coffee 
will, in a short time, so impregnate the ber- 
xies as to injure their flavor; and Dr. Mosely 
mentions that a few hags of popper, on board 
a';ship from India, spoiled a whole cargo of 
coffee. 

Marco Polo describes the territory of Java 


■ We give this estimate upon the authority of Mr. 
McCulloch. 


as very rich, yielding pepper, nutmegs, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all the richest of 
spices. Of coffee he says nothing specially, 
but as, at the period when he returned from 
his travels in the East, Europe was in a 
State of profound ignorance, and the regions 
which he traversed almost unknown, we are 
at no loss to account for his silence With re- 
| gard to an article that forms, at the present 
time, so lyrge a portion of its commerce. 

! Java promises, under a liberal and enlight* 

! ened system of government, to become by far 
the most important of all the Eastern colo- 
! nial possessions of any European power. 
The increase in the production of coffee in 
| the island'since 1836 sustains us fully in this 
| position. The exports in 1832 amounted to 
314,173 piculs, or 42,727,528 lbs , computing 
the picul at 136 lbs. avoirdupois. We give 
below the exports from Java, from 1838 to 
1846 hi piculs and pounds: 

Yc-aw Piculs Pounds 

iSivS . 493 977 . . ,.,. laiygg aira 

1837......! 684^947‘ ‘! 93’,i 52,792 

i 1838. ..... 59,000.. 8,024,000 

1839. 757,476... .103,016,736 

1840.... 132,124.153,968,864 

1841 .. 961,466.... .d ........ 130,759,376 

1842 .,.1,013,854....137,884,144 

1843.....1,018,102..138,461,872 

1844 . 1,239.935.168.631,160 

1845 ...1,005^750. ..... 136^782,009 

Previous to the negro insurrection in St. 

Domingo, the exports amounted to near 
35,000 tons, and were yearly increasing. It 
has been supposed that but for the devasta¬ 
tion which was created by that melancholy 
occurrence, they would have reached to 
42,000 tons in.that year. In 1843, as will 
i be shown hereafter, the whole production of 
j the island barely exceeded 19,000 tons. It 
! will scarcely be affirmed that this devoted 
country is in as prosperous or healthy con¬ 
dition as she certainly was prior to the event 
we have noticed, nor will we attempt to de¬ 
fine the causes which have contributed so 
powerfully to reduce her from a state of af¬ 
fluence to one of commercial poverty Aiid 
degradation. The exports of eoffee from 
Hayti were; 

In 1791 .08,151,180 pounds. 

In 1822.35,117,834 “ 

Decrease. 33,033,346 “. 

The decrease in the exports of sugar, for 
the same time, are almost beyond conception. 

In 1791, she exported.] 63,405,220 pounds. 

In 1822..... 653,541 « 

Decrease.162,751,679 u 

Such, then, as we cliearly sec, is the im¬ 
poverishment to which this country is re¬ 
duced, and to account for it we must look a 
little beyond the measures of her lawgivers, 
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though to President Boyer is imputed many 
of » he calamities with which the island has 
been visited. 

The labor required for the cultivation of 
coffee is exceedingly light; the same rule 
does not apply to sugar ; hence the marjted 
and important results to which we are 
brought by the estimates we have given of 
the production of these two articles in this 
island. The legitimate deductions from the 
acknowledged fact that the inhabitants will 
not labor beyond that point which their ne¬ 
cessities and the absolute calls of nature re¬ 
quire, are as clearly exhibited .in these 
figures as though we had the evidence of our 
visual organs in their confirmation. ; It has 
been said that w hat is called a coffee planta¬ 
tion in Hayti, is nothing more than a large 
tract of land, throughout which the coffee- 
tree grows spontaneously. Indeed, the mis¬ 
erable- specimens sent to our own markets 
afford a striking illustration of the truth of 
this remark. The laws which regulate the 
industry of the country are urged as another 
cause of its impoverishment, but to this 
point we have given but little of our atten¬ 
tion, satisfied with the results to which our 
investigations thus far have led. Her rural 
code is said to be a modification only of the 
French code noiu. 

In Jamaica, results little less satisfactory 
are forced upon us by a review of her com¬ 
merce in the article to which our attention 
has been directed. In 1772, the product was 
841,558 lbs.; in 1797, it had increased to 
7,931,621 lbs., and in 1802, a still farther 
increase was manifest to an extent, making 
the production of that year amount to 17,- 
961,923 lbs. The largest crop was in 1814, 
which amounted to 34,045,585 lbs. In 1824, 
it will be remembered Mr. Canning int- - 
dueed into the British House of Commons 
his celebrated resolutions for the Emancipa¬ 
tion of the slaves in the British West Indies. 
The effect of that measure upon the agricul¬ 
tural productions and growing, commerce of 
the islands, is a matter, though properly 
within the sphere of this article, upon which 
we are not inclined to ; animadvert. Con¬ 
fining ourselves, then, to plain statements, 
we find that in 1832, Jamaica exported to 
England 19,811,000 lbs. of coffee, and pro¬ 
ceeding still farther, discover the production 
of 1836 to amount to only 13,446,053 lbs. In 
1843. the whole production of the British 
West India islands amounted to no more 
than 10,000,000 lbs. The decrease in-the 
production and exports of Trinidad, are in 
much the same ratio with those of Jamaica. 

The coffee-tree in Cuba, if left to nature, 
attains a very great height in the nurseries, 
and gives off horizontal branches knotted at 
every joint, which, like the trunk, are cover¬ 
ed with a gray bark. The blossom looks 
like the white jasmine, and forms thick cir¬ 


cular clusters around the branches. The 
berries at first are green, as they ripen they 
become white, then yellow, and finally red, 
resembling the cherry in size and appearance. 
Ninety cherries have been counted on a sin¬ 
gle tree two feet long, each containing two 
berries, applied with their fiat sides together, 
having a soft, sweet, mucilaginous pulp be¬ 
tween them and the pellicle. From August 
to December the cherries ripen and are 
gathered singly by the hand, and as three or 
four different crops are ripening at the same 
time on each trge, as many separate pickings 
are required. 

The very quality, says Dr. Wusdeman, 
rejected by us, and called triage, consists 
chiefly of the round, small grains produced 
by old trees, ar.d possesses the finest flavor. 
It is kept from year to year, and when old, 
is pronounced equal to the best Mocha cof¬ 
fee. By. the end of January, the whole cion 
is generally sent to market, 
o The coffee-tree has enemies to contend 
against in the worm and moths, but the most 
destructive of all is a small fly that deposits 
its eggs on the leaf, the caterpillar produced 
from which destroys all but the vines, leav- 
i ing a lace-work foliage. 

I We subjoin a statement of the exports of 
j coffee from Havana, from 1833 to 1845 i 


Years 

Founds 

Years 

Pounds 

1833... 

.46.428,125 

1839. 

.29,374,900 

1834... 

.22,890,025 

1840. 

.31,830,550 

1835... 

.19,832,550 

1841. 

.. 18,584,250 

1836... 

.20,998,900 

1842..,.. 

....c 27,036,700 

1837... 

.35,244,725 

1843...., 

.19,326,075 

1838... 

.21,612,250 

1844.... 

......14,481,200 

We 

will not attempt to analyze this table. 


as we will probably have occasion to draw 
some deductions from the exports of Cuba, 
in coming to speak of the trade of our city. 
A glance will suffice to show the material 
reduction in the exports of 1844 compared 
with those of 1833, and to exhibit this faet 
is sufficient for our purpose here. The ex¬ 
ports of 1845, it is assumed, have amounted 
to 13,983,050 lbs., an amount less by 498,- 
150 pounds than the previous year. In 1831, ‘ 
Mexico prohibited the importation of coffee, 
and we are not advised that she has ever re¬ 
moved the restriction. Indeed, the Mexican 
tariff of 1845, published in the Uiario, 
places this article in the prohibited list. 
General Waddy Thompson affirms that she 
cultivates the article in sufficient quantities 
to serve the purposes of a very large con¬ 
sumption. 

Of the imports into Amsterdam, we wore 
struck with the fact which was presented to 
us, that about onc-third only were from the 
West Indies. Considerable reductions are 
made from the weight-equivalent to about 
five pounds per bag, independently of an al¬ 
lowance which is sanctioned by custom. 
While heavy importations are made into 
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Holland, she exports to other countries a 
quantity of old Java, commonly called “gov¬ 
ernment coffee.’* The extent of tho con¬ 
sumption of coffee in Smyrna may be esti¬ 
mated by the fact of 400,000 cups being 
dally drunk, worth 20,000 piastres, or in our 
currency, about $1,481 48. The imports are 
from Mocha, St. Domingo, Havana, and 
Brazil. The annual consumption is esti¬ 
mated at 3,000,000 okes, or 8,496,094 lbs. 

Coffee is imported into Constantinople 
from Brazil and the West Indies, most of it 
in American bottoms; the principal impor¬ 
tations are from Alexandria, however, as 
might be very naturally supposed. 

The imports of coffee into Trieste have 
been very large, and this is accounted for on 
the ground that large quantities are subse¬ 
quently transhipped by coasting vessels to 
other places. The duty per hundred pounds 
is 21 florins, equal to about 49 cents. The 
imports from ihe United States in 1830 were 
5,169,700 pounds, but subsequent years show 
a marked decrease down to the- present, when 
we find her imports from this county amount¬ 
ing to no more than 2,019,849 founds, valued 
at about $13fc,O60. * 

The imports ifito Venice are principally 
from Trieste, which indeed furnishes nearly 
the whole of her entire Consumption. We 
Jsaight pause here, to pay a passing tribute to 
a city rendered classic, if from no other cause, 
from the muse of Shakspeare, of Milton, and 
of Byron. The recollections of her former 
opulence and splendor but too painfully con¬ 
trast themselves in our mind with her pre¬ 
sent degradation. Where are now the mer¬ 
chant princes who swayed the sceptre of 
commerce over half the civilized world, and 
like the good Antonio, though his means 
were “ in supposition,” p ‘ hath an argosy 
hound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, a 
third at Mexico, and a fourth for England!” 
Where is the Jew. with balances nicely ad¬ 
justed, to" claim with scrupulous exactness 
the clear fulfilment of the very letter of his 
bond! Where the Rialto upon which the 
living mass congregated for purposes of bar¬ 
ter and trade! A spirit of desolation seems 
to have swept away, as with whirlwind force, 
every vestige of her former greatqess ; and 
the modern traveler, his bosom swelling 
with emotions, which the crowd of long- 
cherished associations connected with her 
past history excites within him, stands, like 
Byron. 

o ■ 

“- on the bridge of sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand 

to mourn, perchance, over her “ dead doges,” 
her crumbling ruins, and deserted commerce. 
What a contrast with that state, when 

‘-her daughters had their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour’d in her lap all gems of sparkling showers. 


In purple was she robed, and of the feast 

Monarchs partook, ktid deem’d their dignity 
increased.” 

From a late journal we extract the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“ It was recently stated in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, that the Belgians, a population of Jour and 
a half millions, consume twenty-six million pounds 
of coffee ; while the thirty-five millions of French do 
not consume more than thirty millions of pounds. 
The French duty on one hundred pounds is more 
than the common original cost, the Belgian not a 
tenth part., Were the French consumption propor¬ 
tional to the population, tho sain would bo material 
for the venders of French sugar, colonial and indige¬ 
nous.” '• 

The very heavy duty on coffee in Naples,* 
and on other articles in proportion, is os¬ 
tensibly for the purpose of encouraging 
domestic manufactures ana for revenue, 
though all writers agree that it has failed in 
its object/ Our only surprise is, that there 
should be any legitimate traffic among this 
misguided people. With a coast stretching 
! sqme thousand miles in extent, the facilities 
thus afforded to 41 ^ of-u 

character to enable Mm to dfcfy the strictest 
vijgilance of the government, 
j The imports into Barcelona are very in¬ 
considerable. The duty operates powerfully 
in checking the consumption of coffee, and 
though this article seems to be so far favored 
as not to be placed among those prohibited, 
the import duty is eight reals per quintal, 
or, at a rough calculation, about 2 .^ cents 
per pound if imported in Spanish bottoms, 
pr nearly three times that duty if under a 
foreign flag. In 1S31 the imports did not 
reach 400 bags. 

Who can doubt that Spain, without the 
pressure of duties under which,she has so 
long groaned, would have had a commerce 
perhaps the most extensive of any European 
potver! Her wheat; brandies, wines and 
fruits, her wool and iron of tho be/t quality, 
her lead and quicksilver mines, could 
scarcely have failed to raise her to a proud 
position among the commercial nations of 
the world. But where imports are pro¬ 
hibited, how can you export! All trade is 
based upon a principle of reciprocity. What 
does our trade with Cadiz amount to—tho 
principal commercial seaport of Spain! To 
nothing, absolutely nothing. Wines and 
salt make-up the sum of our principal com¬ 
modities. Threofourths of her foreign trade 
may be said to be carried on in defiance of 
Jaw. 

But let us leave a country which can 


* The new tariff of the Papal States, authorized 
by his holiness tho Pope, on the 2d July* 1^46, re¬ 
duces the present duty on coffee about 13 percent., 
the modification to take effect from the 7th of the 
same month. We doubt whether this reduction is 
of a character to improve materially the condition of 
the country ; it is important, however, as an evidence 
of the remarkable commercial change through which, 
it is evident, all the states ofEurope are passing. 
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scarcely be said to have emerged from the 
superstition and ignorance of the dark ages, 
so far as the laws which regulate and control 
the commerce of nations are concerned, and 
devote our attention for a few moments to 
England—England, the proud mistress of 
the seas, the nursery of art, the patron of 
genius, and, what should be her proudest 
boast, mother of this infant Hercules, 
whom she scarcely" thought was destined 
within a brief space to rival her in com¬ 
merce, arts, and manufactures. The causes 
which would induce us to extenuate the 


miserable policy of Spain and of Italy ia 
bringing destruction upon their commerce 
and poverty to the homes of their people, 
she would regard as offensive to her pride 
and insulting to her dignity. But let us see 
how stands the case, and wherein consists 
the difference between them. 

We subjoin a statement showing the 
quantity of coffee consumed in Great Britain 
in each of the years of the census, comparing 
the consumption with the growth of the 
population, and exhibiting the influence of 
high and low duties : ^ 


Year. 

Number of pounds 
t consumed. 

State of duty per 
pound on British 
plantation coffee. 

Population of Great 
Britain. 

Average 
Consumption 
15>. L 

Sum contributed per 
head to the 
revenue. 

1801..... 

. 750,861. 

. 

...10,942,646. 

.....0 1.09... 

... ..... I%<2. 

1811.... 

. 6,390,122...., 

.0 7 .. 

... 12,596,803. 

....0 8.12... 

..4 

1821 . 


__ .1 0 ........ 

....14,391,631 . 

.....0 8.01... 


1831 . 

.. 21,842,264..... 

.......0 6 .. 

....16,262,301^..,... 

...18,532,335........ 

.....1 5.49... 

.A. 8 

1841..... 

.... ...27,298*323 .. 

.......0 6 ... 

_ 1 7.55... 



Thus it appears, that with a duty of 1$. 
Sa., the use of coffee was confined to the 
rich exclusively, and the amount consumed 
in the kingdom scarcely exceeded an ounce 
for each inhabitant. Prior to this there was 
a duiy of 2s. During the next ten years a 
material reduction was made in the duty, and 
the consumption rose nearly t50 per cent. 
It is curious to trace out the results of this 
table, for in going on to the ten years suc¬ 
ceeding 1821, we find ari addition to the duty 
of od., having the effect materially to check 
the progressive increase of consumption, 
and if we take the increased population into | 
account, showing no increase at all. A duty 
of but 6d. was placed upon the article in 
1825, and what was the result 1 An increase 
in the consumption of nearly 200 per cent., 
and the revenue considerably augmented. 
Up to this time there was a discriminating 
duty in favor of the West against the pro¬ 
duce of the East India possessions of 3 d., but 
the consumption having gained so far upon 
the imports, it was found advisable for the 
dealer to pay the additional duty upon the 


East Ihilia coffee. So clearly evident was 
it from this and other facts that the supply 
from the Western colonies was inadequate 
to the demand, a modification of the tariff 
took place, by whiehthe production of the 
East was admitted at the same rate of duty. 
Hence we observe a still farther increase in 
the consumption, and if it does not continue, 
we can only attribute it to the want of an 
adequate supply.* 

In an article of such primary commercial 
importance as this has been clearly evidenced 
to be, it is somewhat surprising, to say the 
least, that- a duty of nearly double the 
original cost should be placed upon the 
article. ' n 

The following estimate, taken from Fos¬ 
ter’s Progress of the Nation, exhibits an 
amount of capital thrown away as effectually 
as if it had been Cast into the sea, in order 
to take ad vantage of the privilege of bringing 
into consumption, at a duty of 9 pence per 
pound, coffee that was otherwise liable to 
I pay a duty of Is. 3d. per pound. Freight, 
I insurance, landing and shipping charges on 


7,080 tons, shipped from Europe, at £10 6 8 per ton 

5,060 “ W. Indies at 4 17 0 “ 

5,680 " Brazil at 4 10 0 “ 

2,030 “ Java at 2 2 0 “ 


To this amount might be added interest, j 
loss of weight and deterioration of quality, 1 
including risk of sea-damage ; but the sum is 
already sufficiently great to convey a just 
appreciaton of the iniquity of a system of 
high duties, and of discriminations of this 
character in particular, 

Let us turn for a moment to Russia. The 
duty she has imposed on coffee puts to 
flight the wildest imaginings we could have 
formed of the folly of restrictions upon an 
article entering so universally into the con- 


.£73,166 
. 24,540 
. 25,560 
. 4,060 


£127,320 

sumption of the world. The barbarous and 
almost uncivilized character of her popula¬ 
tion eminently disqualifies her for any high 
attainment in manufactures or the arts. To 
the natural production of her soil must she 
look for that wealth which is to constitute 
her future greatness; and hence the palpable 


*The British Tariff of 1812 imposes a duty of 6d. 
per lb. upon foreign coffees, and 4d. upon colonial 
productions—to which is to be added 5 per cent, upon 
the net amount of the duty levied. 
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injustice of a duty amounting almost to 55} 
cents ( qpori <?very pound of coffee which 
^enters her dominions. The present year 
has, however, Witnessed a great improve¬ 
ment in the Russian commercial system, in 
the adoption of a new tariff, based upon 
principles <>f revenue. By this, articles 
hitherto saddled With prohibitory duties are 
admitted into the empire, those with merely 
high duties lowered, and many commodities 
previously taxed admitted free. 

The Austrian policy differs not materially 
from that of Russia. While Trieste and 
Venice are comparatively free ports, and all 
importations for the consumption of their 
inhabitants are exempt from the exactions 
of a high rate of duty, no sooner is it 
attempted to introduce them into the' heart 
of the country, than the full force of her 
policy is felt in its operation. A duty of 
about 9^ cents is then placed upon the 
article, and this, too, with a view of pro¬ 
tecting dmncstic manufactures. 

Wfi prnnnsit now to direct attention to our 
own country, and in doing so, we feel no 
small degree of satisfaction in boldly' con¬ 
trasting the policy by which she has been 
governed, with those which have for so long 
a period of years controlled and directed the 
commerce of the European States. A fertile 
field B here presented tor our view, rich in 
the promise of a ripe and abundant harvest. 

With the view of exhibiting our trade in 
this article, from an early period, we annex a 
table, showing the importations into the 
United States, from foreign nations, and 
their dependencies, from 1st October, 1806, 
to 30th September. 1807. 


Countries Pounds 

Russia. 10 

Sweden. 1,705,670 

Denmark...10,046,411 

Holland. .10;247,767 

Great Britain. f ,.. 2,746,871 

France. ..20,932,324 

Spain .... 9,795,720 

Portugal.. 18,303 

Mocha, Aden, and other ports on the Red 

Sea. 1,709,533 

China.. 592,072 

All other countries. 110,130 


58,804,811 

We offer no remark upon this statement, 
farther than to call attention to the sources 
whence our imports were derived at that 
period, and the entire revolution which has 
since been effected in the trade, so far as 
production is concerned. Nor can it escape 
special observation, that those countries to 
which we were then so largely indebted for 
our supplies, are at this time, in a measure, 
tributary to us for their own. Holland, 
France and Russia are striking examples of 
this fact, as will be made clearly apparent on 


a review of the exports from the United 
States for 1845. 

Odr imports from China in 1835 t 
amounted to 191,534 lbs,, valued at $24,649. 
In 1842, the assumed value was hut $1,968 ; 
and in 1845* as Will appear by the table to j 
which we have already made reference, were; 
but 290 lbs. valued at fifteen dollars. The 
duty on coffee, in Calcutta? in 1835, was 7£ 
per cent, if imported on a British, or 15 per 
cent, if on a foreign bottom. Itris asserted, 
on the authority of Mr. McCulloch, that in 
1834 Great Britain furnished about sixty per 
cent, of the imports into China; the U nited 
States only about 2$ per cent. This may 
have been true, and doubtless was so at that 
time, bdt we are inclined seriously to doubt 
the existence of such a disparity now. Our 
exports to China, for three years previous to 
1837, were about the same, never exceeding 
$360,000 till ’36-7, when they reached 
$655,581. But mark the difference in 
1844-5. Of manufactured cotton goods 
alone in that year, we exported to China 
what was equal in value to $1,496,470, to 
which, if we add cotton wool, ginseng, lead, 
and the indefinite number of other articles, 
which the enterprise and ingenuity of our 
northern countrymen have thrown into the 
ports of the “ Celestial Empire,” amounting 
by rough calculation to about $1,958,298, 
we must see the astonishing increase made 
in that trade within the last few years. The 
following is stated to be 


THE COFFEE CROP FOR 1843. 

Founds 


Brazil (1,170,000 bags).......... 1.. 

Java and Sumatra (1,450,000 bags);'. 

Cuba.- — .. .... 

St. Domingo.. 

Porto Rico, Laguayra, &c..... 

British West Indies.. —. . 

Ceyibn.-----.. 

East Indies and Mocha....... 

French colonies. 

Dutch West Indies. 


170,000,000 
140,000,000 
45,000,000 
38,000,000 
36,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,000,000 
6.000,000 
4,000.000 
3 , 000;000 


Total 


.459,000,000 


This may be a fair estimate of the crop of 
1843, but it strikes us that 1,170,000 bags Of 
Brazil coffee will yield an amount in pounds 
equal, at least, to 17,000,000 over this calcu¬ 
lation. Though with many of our mer¬ 
chants, ldOlbs. is supposed a fair average for 
a hag of Brazil cofree, there are others who 
believe 162 lbs. a truer average.. Taking 
the lowest amount then as the basis of our 
calculation, Brazil mu?t have produced in 
that year 187,200,000 pounds, instead of 
170,000,000, as has been declared. We have 
alluded to this fact as wo may have occasion 
hereafter to refer to the estimate in the 
establishment of our positions. , 
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COFFEE AND THE COFFEE TRADE. 


IMPORT, EXPORT, AND CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A Statement of the quantity and value of Coffee exported into, and imported from, the United States, in 
each year, from 1821 to 1844, with the consumption in the United States. 

Import. Export. Consumption. 

Years QuantiSy-—lbs. Vnluo Quantity—lbs. Value Quantity—lb a. 

1821 .21,273,659.$4,489.970. 9,367,596.$2,087,479. 11,886,063 

1822 .25,782,390. 5,559^849. 7,267,119. 1,053,607. 18,515,271 

1823 .37,337,732. 7.098,119.20,906,687. 4.202,699. 16,437,045 

1824 .39,224,251...... 5,437,029.19,427,227. 2,923,079. 19,797,024 

1625.45,190,630. 5,250,828.24,512,568. 3,254,936. 20,678,002 

1826 .43,319,497 . 4,159,558.11,584,713. 1,449,022. 31,734,784 

1827 .50,051,986 . 4,464,391...21,697,789 2,324,784 28,354,197 

1828 .55,194,697.. .. 5,192.338.16.037.964. 1.497.097 30.159.733 

1829 ...51,133.538.... 

1830 .5 ’,488,248.... 

1831 .81,759,386.... 

1832 .91,722,329.,.. 

1833 .. f ,- .66>6?8,900.... 

1834.. :.80,153,366.... 

1835 . 103,199,777. 10;715,486.. .... 11,446,775. i;.m?77. 91753,002 

1836 .93,790,507.. 9,653,053.16,143,207. 1,985,176. 77,647,300 

1837 .88,140,403.. 8,657,760.12.096,332. 1,322,254 76,044,371 

1838 .88,139,720.......... 7,640,217 . 5,267,087 502,207 82,872,633 

1839 . 106,696,992 . 9,744,103 . 6,624,475 734,418 99,872,517 

'. 94,996,095. 8,546,222.. 8,096,334. 930,398. 86,209,761 


4,588.585.... . 

.18,083,833. 

.... 1,536,565. 

33,049,695 

4,227,021. 

.13,124,561. 

. 1,046,542. 

. 38,363,687 

6,317,^6. 

. 6,051,629. 

. 521,527. 

.... 75.702,757 

9,099,446. 

.55,251,158. 

. 6,583,344. 

.... 36,471,141 

6,997,051. 

.14'G96;i53. 

. 1,806,583. 

. 51,932,748 

8,762,657. 

.35,806,861. 

.... 4,288,720. 

. 49,348,502 


1840.. 

1841 .114^984^783.10^444',882. 6.. 

1842 . 112,764,635. 8,931,117.. 5,381,068.. 

1842.92,295,660 . 6.346.767.. . . . 6,378,994.. 

IS44. 158,332,111.'... 9,594,877. 8,620,291.. 


589,609.109,200,247 

483,362......107,363,577 

422,860. 85,916,666 

540,573.149,711,820 


The consumption of the United States, as 
appears from ftiis table, for the ten years pre¬ 
vious to 1831, amounted to 257,972,561 
pounds, or an average of 25,800,000 pounds 
per annum. In 1831, the imports were about 
sixty per cent, over any preceding year, and 
the exports only about one-half the exports of 
1830, one-third of those of 1827, or one-fourth 
of those of 1825, leaving for consumption, 
70,000,000 pounds, an amount more than 
double the quantity consumed in any previ¬ 
ous year. It is not difficult to conceive, that 
this state of things was produced by some 
unnatural cause, to which the uniform laws 
which regulate supply and demand were 
made subservient. The excess of the imports 
of 1831 may be properly attributed to the 
rage for speculation in this article, in the 
northern cities, during the exciting agitation 
of the tariff question in that year, which re¬ 
sulted contrary to the expectations which 
had been formed, in the passage of the act, 
known as the tariff law of 14th July, 1832. 
It was assumed as the groundwork and ba¬ 
sis of the operation, that as coffee was an 
article entering so largely into the consump¬ 
tion of the country, it would be found pru¬ 
dent to enhance, rather than to reduce the 
duty. Of the result, it is unnecessary to 
speak. The reduction was made; arid the 
prospect which was at one period opened 
before them of large stores of wealth, proved 
as delusive as their calculations had been su¬ 
perficial. At this distance of time, we ex pe¬ 
rience no difficulty in arriving. at the course 
of reasoning by which the majority of the 
members of that Congress were induced to 
cast their votes in favor of a reduction of the 
duty on coffee. But as no man, or set of 
men, may be censured for acts done with the 
view of protecting their interests, when not j 


in conflict with the true interests of the conn* 
try, we pass by the argument, having simply 
called attention to it, with the view of s ena* 
bling the reader to deduce his own conclu¬ 
sions. With so heavy a speculative demand 
as was thus created, stocks very naturally 
accumulated, and were held over. In proof 
of this, the exports of 1832 amounted to 
nearly ten times those of the year preceding, 
and 4,000,009 pounds more than like imports 
of any year previous to 1831. Thus were 
the surplus imports arising out of the specu¬ 
lative demand of that year driven hence for 
want of an immediate consumptive demand, 
and the wan. of capital necessary to hold it. 
Not the least important consideration in.favor 
of the very heavy export which was made in 
this year, was the disposition to avail of the 
drawback; a very important item with those 
who had embarked in an enterprise so de¬ 
structive as we can readily imagine this to 
have been. These two years, 1831 and 1832, 
we feel bound, therefore, to consider as ex¬ 
ceptions to the general and uniform trade of 
the country, in view of the obvious local 
causes by which these two years were iullu- 
enced and controlled. 

The remark of Dr. Adam Smith, with re¬ 
gard to drawbacks, that they “ do not occa¬ 
sion the exportation of a greater quantity of 
goods than would have been exported had no 
duty been imposed,” loses some of its force 
in making an application of it here. Though 
the general principle is not to be controverted, 
it will scarcely be denied, that the drawback , 
in this case, occasioned '* the exportation ’ of 
large quantities, which there was sufficient 
capital in the country to have carried into the 
consumption of the succeeding year. But 
this we conceive to be a remarkable excep¬ 
tion, particularly in view of the fact, that the 























































































COFFEE AND THE COFFEE TRADE. 


money price in Loth years were about one 
find the same thing. 

The tariff of the 2d March, 1833, com¬ 
monly known as the “ Compromise* Biil,” 
admitted coffee free of all duty. The con¬ 
sumption of the United States, for 1833 and- 
1834, averaged 50,000,000 pounds, or double 
that of any year in the previous ten years. 
To wliat cause, then, are we to attribute the 
increased consumption of these two years ? 
Coffee was free ! It surely will not be ar¬ 
gued, that the period was not far enough re¬ 
moved to admit of an effect so momentous. 
We ail know tliat the largest exports from 
Rio de Janeiro are in the months of Septem¬ 
ber, October and November: and that one 
month varies but little from the exports of 
another. 

From this date commences the direct, rapid 
progress of that trade, which at this time 
forms so large a feature in our commerce. 
The decline in the price of the article, we 
may attribute to what cause we please; the 
fact is evident. This decline induced and 

couraged the production, as will appear, if 
we examine the exports from Brazil, and re¬ 
flect for o moment, that more than half she 
produces t3 imported into the United States, 
and here consumed. In pursuing this train, 
V7e discover tha&sthe increase in the produc¬ 
tion caused a farther reduction of prices, till 
we find coffee at this time ranging in price 
from six to eight cen,s, and the consumption 
of the United States for the ten years pre¬ 
vious to 1845, amounting on an average, in 
round numbers, to about 96,000,000 pounds 
yearly. It is also worthy of remark, that if' 
we lake the last Jive- years, without regard 
to the five which preceded them, we will j 
find the average consumption absolutely 
amounting to over 100,000,000 pounds year¬ 
ly, or four times the consumption previously 
to 1831. 

In a debate in the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the United States, upon the passage 
of the tariff bill of 1832, a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of that body, from South Carolina,* held 
the following language: “ In this estimate,” 
(coffee was proposed to be admitted under 
a duty of half a cent per pound,) “ I regard 
tea and coffee as being substantially j-re-e, as 
the duties retained are scarcely worth the 
trouble and expense of collecting them.” 
This remark may have been true at that 
time, but it can scarcely be doubted, that a 
low duty equal to that proposed to be levied 
under the tariff of 1832, would now add to 
the revenue an amount probably equal to 
$700,000. We may concede the point, that 
even such a duty would have its effect upon 
the consumption of the country, without 
compromising the position we have as¬ 
sumed ; for who can doubt that there are 
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other articles now heavily burthened, that 
would be in a measure relieved. 

For the following tables of the imports and 
exports of the United States, for 1844-45, we 
are indebted to the report of the Hon. R. J. 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury. 


.IMPORTS OF COFFEE INTO THE UNITES STATES, 

For the year commencing ls< July, 1844, and ending 
30th June, 1815. 



Pounds 

Value 

Danish West Indies..... . 

. 93,350... 

.. 7,141 

Holland... 

.358,723... 

.. 41,658 

Dutch East Indies. 

.. 3,925,710... 

..259,094 

“ West Indies... 

.... 1,270... 

87 

British Guiana. 

. 200... 

.. 16 

“ West Indies....... 


312 

French West Indies. 

.198,930... 

.. 25,357 

“ Guiana. 

. 1,65-8... 

110 

Manilla auu Philippine I. .. 


. 34,017 

Cuba.. 

...1,157,794... 

.. 79,358 

Other Sp. West Indies.... 

.171,410... 

.. 14,101 

Cape de Verdes. 

. 200... 

16 

Hayti. 

..12,090,359... 

..708,855 

Mexico. 

. 850... 

68 

New-Granada . 

.193.811... 

.. 13,236 

Venezuela... 

— 9,450,588... 

..015,115 


. .78,553,010... 

4,401,269 

Argentine Republic. 

. 11,967... 

.. 011 

Peru. 

..... 582... 

50 


. 290 ... 

15 

Asia (generally) . 

. .1,040... 

107 

Africa (generally) . 

. 208,497... 

■7. 20,036 

S. Sea and Pacific . 

. 570 .. . 

42 


107,800,711.... 

6,221,205 

To which must be added 272,458 lbs., 

imported 

from places other than its growth and production. 

EXPORTS OF COFFEE FROM THE UNITED S 

TATES. 

Fro?n the let July , 1844, 

to the 30 th June 

, 1845. 


Pounds 

Value 

Russia... . 

.149,860... 

.. 12,204 

Prussia ..... 

. 77,891... 

.. 5,494 

Sweden and Norway . 

. 6,292... 

544 

Denmark . 

. 90,177 . 

.. 5,410 

Hanse Towns . 

...1,493,130... 

.. 87,304 

Holland . 

...1,856,355... 

..111,538 

Belgium . 

...2,183,627... 

..119,017 

England . 

. 43,450.:. 

.. 2,000 

Gibraltar . 

....277,329... 

.. 15,388 

British Honduras . 

. 1V-705... 

.. 1,438 

British West Indies . 

. 38,738... 

.. 2,438 

British American Colonies 

. 524,968... 

.. 44,170 

France on the Medit’n . 

...1,578.745... 

.. 98,270 

France on the Atlantic . . 

. 528,651, .. 

.. 29,005 

French West Indies . 

. 23,300... 

.. 3,796 


. 070... 

80 


910.529 



394,453... 


Sardinia. V... . 

.341,405... 

.. 22,449 

Trieste, etc. 

.. .2,019,540... 

..131,098 

Turkey, Levant, etc . 

. 480,307... 

.. 27.698 

Ilayti . 

50!) ... 

85 

208,912. .. 

18,349 

Mexico . 

.147,309... 

.. 10,954 

Chili .. 

. 8,354 ... 

550 

Africa generally . 

S. Sea & Pac. Ocean . 

,.... 1,200.,.. 
. 22,279.:. 

no 

.. 1,531 


13,501,972...... 840,739 


An examination of these tables produces 
some curious results. They are such, how¬ 
ever, as will strike the general reader with¬ 
out the addition of any remarks from us. We 


Hon. George McDuffie. 
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COFFEE AND THE COFFEE TRADE. 


regard the source whence they are derived j 
as the most reliable. . ... ^ ' 

In one of the leading publications in the j 
United States, giving a “statistical view of| 
the coffee trade,” there is a statement of this | 
character— i 

1834 1843 Increase ■ 

Import of coffee from ! 


Brazil...26,571,308. .40,515,000. 

Value.$2,819,028..$3,390,900. .$573,932 

Export. U. S. produce 

to Brazil.1,580,097..2,409,419.. ..832,321 


and the following argument upon it: “ Now, 
it is sometimes alleged that the import of 
foreign goods drains the country of its trea¬ 
sure. Here is the fact, that increased pur¬ 
chase of $573,932 worth of coffee, which 
added largely to the enjoyments of the peo¬ 
ple of the United States, resulted in increased 
sales of American produce to the extent of 
$823,321, a clear profit of $300,000 besides 
the coffee.” 

This is certainly a marvellous conclusion, 
and one which unquestionably demanded no 
little exercise of fancy. That directly oppo¬ 
site results should be deduced from the same 
premises, is the strongest evidence we can 
have of the diversity of the human mind. Of 
that diversity there can be no doubt. 

Apart front the relative value of the im¬ 
ports into, and the exports from the United 
States to Brazil in these two separate years, 
1834 and 1843, we find the increase in the 
value of the imports into the United States 
from Brazil in the latter year, amounting to 
$573,932 over the former, and an increase in 
the exporrs of United States produce to Bra¬ 
zil of $323,321 during the same period. What 
then are the true facts which result from this 
state of things? not, certainly, that '• a clear 
profit of $300,090, besides the coffee, has ac¬ 
crued to the United States from the trade, 
but the very opposite. We export an excess 
of $249,389 to Brazil over our imports, 
clearly proving, if it proves anything, a loss, ! 
instead of a gain. We have noticed this fact, 
for the reason that it carries with it an air of 
plausibility at variance with the truth; being 
based upon the hypothesis, that the greater 
the excess of our exports over the imports, in 
just such a degree is our national wealth aug¬ 
mented. This point has been placed in so 
clear a light by all the writers upon Political 
Economy, that any attempt to enforce it here 
is unnecessary. 

New-Orleans is destined, unquestionably, 
to become the great cofiee mart of the United 
States. If we regard her situation and proxi¬ 
mate locality to those countries whence our 
largest imports are derived, or her almost 
immediate connection with those states, the 
largest consumers of the article, we cannot 
well resist this conclusion. Within a few 
years, the direct imports into this city have 
increased to an almost incredible extent, 
while the consumption of that portion of 
country which it supplies has been enlarged 


proportionally. With a view to a better 
understanding of the position of this city, in 
its relation to the entire trade of the United 
States, we subjoin a statement of the 

IMPORT OX COFFEE INTO THE TJ. S. FROM BRAZIL, 
FROM 1821 TO 1844. 

Years Pounds Years Pounds 

1821 . 691,536 1833 . 29,489,224 

1822 . 2,283,280 1834 20,571,368 

1823 . 2,367,778 1835 35,774,876 

1824.. . 3,044,587 1836 46.840,219 

3825 . 2,708,775 1 837 . 33,906,246 

1826.. ........ 2,859.075 1838 . 27,411,986 

1827 . 4,841,943 1839 48,694,294 

1828 .15,246,299 1840. 47,412,756 

1829 .11,131,936 1841 59,575,722 

1830 .14,593,232 1842. 61,248,942 

1831 .14,686,986 1843 49,515,666 

1832 .. ...25,733,532 1844. 95,291,484 

From this table, it evidently appears, that 
more than half of the exports of Brazil find 
their way to our market, and it is fair to 
infer, are here consumed. Tn the years prior 
to 1844, inclusive, with an average consump¬ 
tion of nearly one hundred and twenty mil¬ 
lions, the exports of no one year exceeded 
nine hnillion pounds. 

Twelve years ago, and scarcely more than 
one cargo of Rio coffee was imported direct 
into our city. Everything now indicates that 
very nearly, if not the whole off this trade, 
must very soon be ours. Since there is a 
very limited demand for this grade of coffee 
in the northern states, so soon as we import 
what will be required for the supply of the 
western trade, this point will have been at¬ 
tained. The western states consume this 
quality almost exclusively, and ours is found, 
by experience, to be the best market. The 
necessity for northern import to suppiv our 
trade, in view of these facts, cannot much 
longer exist. 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE FROM RIO JANEIRO. + 



1841. 

1842. 


Rugs 

hags 

To New-Orleans. . 

.126,865.... 

...112,798 

To New-York.. 

.125,419.... 

... 106,617 

To Baltimore.... 

.120.462.... 

... 92,562 

To Philadelphia. 

...... 30,199.... 

... 19,660 

To Charleston. 


... 8,130 

To Boston —.. 

. 24,271.... 

... 23,513 


420,716.... 

. ...303,260 

To Europe... 

.509,500.... 

....793,090 


Brand total..'.1,000,216. 1,156,970 


Thus we see, that in these two years New- 
Orleans imported a larger quantity than either 
New-York or Baltimore, and we may confi¬ 
dently predict for her an import, trade that 
will yearly increase, until she becomes, what 
it is evident she ultimately must be, the great 
coffee market of the United States. 


* Bahia, among the northern provinces, is, next 
to Rio, the point whence the largest amount of 
coffee is shipped. 
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IMPORT? OF COFFEE INTO NEW-ORLEANS 


From all Foreign Ports, from January, 1834, to January , 1845, compiled from the records of ike 
Custom-House at New-Orlcans. 



BRAZIL. 




CUBA. 


Years 

Pounds 

Bags 

Value 

Pounds 

Bags 

Value 

1834. 

. 1,722,868... 

.. 10,768.. 

...$181,620... 

..11,326,002. 

70,767... 

. $1,488,67® 

1835. 

. 5,141,751... 

.. 32,135.. 

... 641,542... 

. ,16,470,199. 

102,938... 

.. 1,827,24? 

1S36. 

. 6,701,407... 

.. 41,884.. 

... 777,575... 

.. 9,987,344. 

56,795... 

.. 1,094,11= 

1837. 

. 3,371,793... 

.. 21,073.. 

... 370,977... 

..13,601,687. 

85,010... 

..' 1,362,85= 

1838. 

. 2,665,443... 

... 16,659.. 

... 258,243..:. 

.. 18,420,610. 

.115.122... 

.. 1,766,47= 

1839. 

..12,055,550... 

.. 75,347.. 

...1,101,552..'. 

..16,143,812. 

.100",898... 

.. 1,566,17° 

1840. 

.. 4,752,806... 

... 29,705.. 

... 441,764... 

..15,921,964..... 

. 99,512... 

.. 1,582,046 

18-11. 

. .20.575.177... 

..128,595.. 

...1,934,633... 

..10,092,221. 

. 63.076... 

.. 1,017,626 

1842. 

.12,255',680... 

... 76',598.. 

... '890,923... 

.. 6,987,265. 

. 43,670... 

.. 587,634 

1843. 

...20,252,460... 

..120,577.. 

...1,403,013... 

.. 9,124,898. 

. 57,031... 

.. 681,155 

1814. 

.21,290,561... 

..126,816.. 

...1,355.927... 

6,365,325. 

. 35.784... 

... 411,454 


IMPORTS OF COFFEE INTO NEW-ORLEANS FROM OTHER FOREIGN PORTS 


Years 

Pounds 

Bags 

Valuo 

Years 

Pounds 

Buga 

Value 

1834.... 

....2,191,748.... 

....13,698.... 

....$270,598 

1840..,. 

.... 514,192.... 

.... 3,213.... 

.... $50,898 

1835.... 

....1,350,094.... 

.... 8,437.... 

.... 143,544 

1841.... 

....3,567,757.... 

... 22,298. 

.... 338,479 

1836.... 

.... 205,522.... 

.... 1,247.... 

.... 28,603 

1842.... 

....1,912,909.... 

....11,956_ 

.... 149,888 

1837.... 

.... 103,984.... 

.... 649.... 

i2,ii3 

1843.... 

.... 785,583 ... 

.... 4,910. 

.... 56,555 

1S38.... 

.... 621,991.... 

.... 3.887.... 

.... 57,502 

1814...,. 

.... 102,000.... 

.... 637. 

... 5,758 

1839.... 

.... 690,462.... 

.... 4,315.... 

.... 74,094 



[See New-Orleans. 
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Production of Coffee in the. Brazils. 

Bags Arrobas : Lbs 

1820 . 95.700.. 478,500.. 15,312,000 

1825 . 182^710., 912.550.. 29,201,600 

1830 . 391.785. .1,058,925.. 62,685,600 

1835 627,165. .3,135,825.. 100,346.400 

1840 . 1.063,805. .5,319.005.. 170,208,800 

1850- 51 .1,897,231 ..9,486,155. .303,556,060 

1851- 52, estimate. ..1,700,000. .8,500,000. .272,000,000 


It would seem from this table that the pro¬ 
duction of coffee iu Brazil doubled every five 
years up to 1340, since when it has increased 
30 per cent. The increase since 1835 has 


been 200 millions pounds; and of that in¬ 
crease the United States have taken pne-half. 
In the previous number of the Economist , we 
showed that almost all the increased produc¬ 
tion of sugar in Cuba had found a market in 
the United States. It now appears that a 
considerable proportion of the Brazil coghe 
finds a market here also. This is indicated 
in the following table, which shows the 
quantity annually imported into the United 
States from the four leading countries of pro¬ 
duction, and also the whole quantity import? 
ed into the Union during the past 18 years: 


Brazil 

1834 .26,571,368.... 

1835 .35,774,876... 

1836 .''...46,840,219... 

1837 .33,906^236... 

1838 .27,411,986... 

1839 .48.694.294... 

1840 .47,412,'758... 

1841.....59,575.732... 

1842 .61,248,942... 

1843 .49,515,666... 

1844 .95.291,484... 

1845 .78,553,816... 

1846 .97.353,697... 

1847 .94,916,629... 

1848 . 110,927.284... 

1849 . 122,58L183... 

1850 .90,319^511... 

1851 . 107,578,257... 


Import of Pounds of Coffee into the United States. 

Cuba St. Domingo Java 

.19,536,457.15,141,779. 5,307,186.. o. 

_29,373,675.19,270,590.. 4,728,»90. 

.. ;.. .17,850,738... 11,772,064. 8,850,658. 

.29,503,553.9,252,636. 1,779,819.T.. 

.32,051,651.11,375.350. 2,423,277. 

.26,181,489.9,726,495. ... 5,628,348... (. 

.25:831.888.9,153,524. 4,343,254.... 

.17.198,573.12,547,791^. 0.794,702. 

.14^321,458.ll,530,102ri. .. 9,781,418. 

.16,611.287.10,811,288. 1.638,307. 

.18,628.675..20.781,461. 8,740,841. 

.1,157,'794. 13^090,359. 3,925,716. 

.2,326,497.12,734,753. 2,819,411. 

..6,673,479.19,085,277. 37,819,345.... 

.2,258,710.16,990,976. 3,037,377.;.... 

. 4,000,086.. .13,384,474 . 4,208,078. 

.......3,740,803.19,440,985. 5,146,961. 

.3,099,084. .13,205,766 . 2,423,968. 


Total 

.80,153,36G 
103,199,577 
103,790,607 
. 88,140,403 
.68,130,720 
106,696,992 
.94.996,095 
114,948,783 
112,764,035 
. 92,295,660 
158,332,111 
108,133,369 
132,812,734 
156,716,575 
1 £0,559,138 
165,334,700 
144,986,895 
152,453,6.17 


Nearly the whole increase in the import of 
Brazil coffee was, it appears, at New-Or- 
leans, to supply the Western trade. The im¬ 
port of coffee from Brazil in 1844 was extra¬ 
ordinary, amounting to nearly half the whole 


product of that country. Coffee, up to 1832? 
paid a duty of 5 per cent.; since that year it 
has been free. The effect of this change is 
seen in the following table: 
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COFFEE AND THE COFFEE TRADE. 


imports of Coffee into the United States , with the Export, and Quantity retained for Consumption, also 
the Duly and Average Price. 


1S21 


l . 

1823. 

1824.. 

1825.. 

1826.. 


5829 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 
1834 
1835. 
1S36. 
1837 


lSrfO. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 
1645. 
1816.. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 
5850. 
1851.. 


Import 

Pounds 

IS 

Consumption 

Pounds 

Duty Av. cast 
per lb per pound 

.21,273,659. 

.25.082,390. 

. 9,387,596. 

. 7'267,'119. 

.11,866,063 

.16,515,271 f 

20 

cents. ^ 

20 

17 

5 cents, j j 

. 37,337,732. 

.30,224,298. 

.45,390,6^0. 

. 37,319jl07. 

.50,051,986. 

.20'900'687. 

.19,427,227. 

. 24,512,568. 

.1E584,713. 

.21,697,789.. 

.16,43'; ,045 

....... 19,707,024 J 

..20,678,0621 

.31,734,784 1 

.. ....28,350,197 f 


.55,194,697. 

.51,133,538. 

.16,037,961. 

.18,083,8-13. 

.39,156,733, 

.33,049,695 

5 cents. 

9 

9 

.51,488,248. 

.13,124,561. 

.38,363,687 


m 

.81,747,386. 

. 6,056.629. 

.75,702,757 

* CeIllS * 

8 

.91,722,329. 

.55,251,158 .... 

......40,471,171 

1 cent. 

10 

... .99,955,020. 

.24,899,114. 

.75,057,906-] 


10 

.80,150,365. 

.35,806,861. 

.44,346,505 


10 

....103,199,777.... ,. 

.11,446,775. 

.. ....91,752,802 


10 

.93.790,507 . 

.16,143,207. 



10 

.88,140,403. 

.12,096,332. 

'. 76,044371 


10 

.68j 139^720. 

. 5^267i087. 

.82,872.633 


9 

....106,696,992. 

. 6,824,475. 

.99,872.633 


9 

.9-t;99«;095. 

. 8,698.334 

..66,207,761 


9 

.... 144,987,787. 

;. 5,78*1,536. 

.109,200,247 


9 

....112,764,635 . 

..... 5^378^068. 


^ree. 

8 

.82,295,660. 

. 6,378^994. 

.85,916,666 


m 

...,158;332;ill. 

. 8,620,291. 

......149,711,820 


6 

.. .108,133,369. 

.13,501 ;972 .... 

.94,631,397 


6 

-132,812,734. 

. 8,275,542. 

.124,537,192 


6?£ 


.. 6,383,583. 

i r.n uxo oao 



... .150^559’,138. 

. 6^998,088. 

.143,56! |050 


1% 

....105,334,700. 

.14^380,429. 

. 150,954,271 


s* 

....144,986,895,. 

.15'287j499. 

.129,699,396 


8 

....152,453,617. 

.3,513,126. 

.148,920,491 J 


8 


The population of the United States in j 
1R4Q v\-as ; iu round numbers, 17 millions. I 
The average consumption for the three years j 
1839-40-4! was 981 millions of pounds, 
which gave a-consumption of pounds per 
head. The average for the three years, in¬ 
cludin'? the census year 1850, was 143 mil¬ 
lions of pound?, and the population was 23 
millions, .-.which gave a consumption of 0^ | 
pounds per head. In 1850 the consumption 
was only three pounds per head ; but the 
price had ruled nearly double what it did in 
the three years preceding 1850. In 1821 the 
consumption, per head, to the inhabitants of 
the United States was one pound lour ounces. 
In 1830 the proportion had increased to three 
pounds per head, the foreign price having 
fallen 50 per cent. After the 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1830. toffee paid two cents, and in 1831, 
one cent; after which it was free. The im¬ 
portation in the year 1831, doubled in conse¬ 
quence of the reduced duty; and the con¬ 
sumption, per head, for the four years ending 
with 1812, averaged six pounds per head, 
having quadrupled to each inhabitant since 
1821. A large portion of the increased con¬ 
sumption, as seen above, is derived from the 
Brazils; the effect of the production of 
which country has been to the price of coffee 
what the products of the Southern States 
have been to that of cotton. From 1820 to 
1840, the Brazilian product increased 1100 


per cent., or 155,000,000 pounds. In the 
same time the consumption in the United 
States increased 137.000,000 pounds; leav¬ 
ing an increase of 18,000,000 pounds of Rio 
coffee, besides the enhanced products of all 
countries, to supply the increased con¬ 
sumption of F.ngland and Europe. The re¬ 
sult has been, the great diminution in price 
evinced in the above table. The cost per 
pound to the consumer was in 1831 further 
reduced by the removal of the duty; that is, 
the coffee which cost nine cents in !830, cost 
the consumer 18 cents duty and charges. 
The same coffee now costs seven cents—a re¬ 
duction of nine cents, which has given the 
spur to the consumption. In England, fo¬ 
reign coffee paid 18 cents per pound duty, 
and colonial coffee 8 cents, until 1845, when 
colonial was reduced to 3d. and foreign to 
7d. The consequence is, that while the 
United Statescwith a population of 17,000,000, 
consumed in 1844, 149,711,820 pounds of 
coffee, Great Britain, with a population of 
27,000,000,consumed 31,934,000 pounds only, 
or less than one-fourth the consumption of the 
United States, in 1851 the figures remained 
nearly the same, viz : 148,920,000 pounds in 
the United States, and 32,584,000 pounds for 
Great Britain. Now the effect of this in¬ 
creased consumption of Brazil coffee on the 
American trade, is as follows : 


1834. 1843. 1851. 

Import,of coffee from Brazil.lbs. 26,571,368.49,515,666. 107,578,257 

bo do value.$2,819,028. 3,392,960. 8,881,104 

Export of U. S. produce to Brazil.$1,586,097. 2,409,419.. 3,128,956 
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This increased export does not appear to 
suffice for the compensation of the large in¬ 
crease in the value of coffee purchased; and 
it is time that some movement were made to 
check English influence in tbit quarter, and 
induce Brazil to place her best coffee cus¬ 
tomer at least on ' as favorable footing as 
other% 

COINS, CURRENCY, ETC.— T t is a very 
common mode of investigation, first taught 
by John Locke, to refer back to the origin of 
society, and of things, and mark their pro¬ 
gress thence. We adopt that mode. Cer¬ 
tainly there was a period when the man him¬ 
self was the producer and manufacturer of 
every article of bis consumption—when he 
did not, as it were, go out of himself—when 
the germs of every art existed in him, with¬ 
out an idea of their distribution. With few 
wants, how easy was their gratification. A 
unit then, an independent existence, man so 
remained until the development of the social 
principle sent him into society. In £his rude 
stage, little was there above brute nature. 
There will be as little again if they are to be 
heard, whose doctrines*? legitimately ex¬ 
tended, destroy at tf one fell swoop" all the 
precious results of a distribution of labor; re¬ 
sults which the Roman poet may well have 
included in his eloquent passage on the pro¬ 
gress of society; 

Inde casas postquam, ac pelles ignemque pararunt 
Et rmilior coujuncta, viro concessit in unum 
Castaque private' veneris connubia beta 
5 Cogruta sunt, prolernque ex se videre creataxn 
Turn genus huigjanum primum moleScere ccepit. 

But remove man a single degree from this. 
Let him perceive how dissimilarly God has 
endowed us with faculties: how much su¬ 
perior, in certain respects, a neighbor is, and 
bow much inferior in others. Let him mark, 
too, higher skill in pointing an arrow or a 
rock than he possesses, or vainly emulates. 
If his own experience be of service, let him 
learn that expertness is the offspring of prac¬ 
tice,'and that practice is a thing of time, toil, 
and labor, which cannot be given by the 
same man to all things in the space of a brief 
life. These will be the first great lessons of 
political, economy. They will break up the 
unities of which we have spoken—they will 
amalgamate them, and .men henceforward 
will he found reciprocally employed in each 
other’s service,', 0 

Society and civilization, ho wever, are things 
of slow growth, and we have but arrived at 
the origin of barter, which will not long suf¬ 
fice. The hunter may find it very well to 
part with a portion of bis venison for a brace 
of ducks or a handful offish, but might it not 
happen that the proprietor of the ducks, or the 
fisherman, is already supplied with venison 
sufficient for his wants ? What is there for the 
hunter in this contingency 1 He must return 
disappointed, pr seize by main force what has 
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been denied his appetite, which we are at 
liberty to suppose him physically incapable 
of doing; or finally, or what would be by 
far the most prudent course, he must acquire 
something desired and not possessed, or not 
possessed in sufficient quantities by those 
with whom he would traffic, and which they 
would regard as an equivalent for their pro¬ 
perty. Now the fisherman may be often 
supposed in the same condition as the hunter. 
How shall these men meet each other at all 
times upon common ground, and enjoy their 
mutual products ? 

The most obvious reflection which occurs 
here, is, that some one commodity of univer¬ 
sal requisition ar?d demand must be sought 
to conduct the exchanges, which have be¬ 
come top complicated to be conducted in- 
kind. For this each man will barter bis 
wares, .because assured that other wares, of 
whateverdeecription, or at whatever season, 
may be bartered in turn for it. Is there such 
a commodity 1 

Among the Mexicans, when the Spaniards 
invaded their country, it was discovered'that 
grains of cacao were gaining circulation as a 
medium of exchange. The grounds of this 
preference can only be traced in the fact that 
cacao was a scarce commodity, and one in 
general estimation. If a mere arbitrary 
choice were absurdly supposed, why not, 
then, as well a choice of pebbles or shells ? 

The early Greeks were wont, as every 
classical scholar will remember, to estimate - 
the value of their commodities by the num¬ 
ber of oxen which they had cost, or for which 
they could be exchanged. Thus, in Homer, 
we find the valuation of the arms of Diomedes 
and Glaucus: 

For Diomed’s brass arms of mean device, 

For which nine oxen pauL (a vulgar price,) 

He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.* 

It would be easy enough to advance in 
this manner illustrations from other coun¬ 
tries. Thus the Carthaginians adopted ieather, 
which some suppose aiinnd of substitute for 
bank-notes, as the precious metals were 
abundant enough with them ; the Lacedemo- 
niona adopted iron, and the Romans copper, 
the Abygsinians salt, the Britons of the time 
of Cfesar iron and brass, the Saxons live 
stock, the Maidive islanders cowries, and of 
later day we find codfish adopted at New¬ 
foundland, tobacco and rice in early Virginia 
and Carolina, and even pork, horses, etc., in 


* Iliad VI. It may be a question, after all, how¬ 
ever, whether these were real bona fide H beeves,” 
for the Greeks had a coin termed bcfys, ox, an ox be¬ 
ing stamped upon it, as we learn from the classics, 
though coinage in Greece can hardly be deemed as 
ancient as the wars of Troy. It is a little remark¬ 
able, too, that the Latins should have called their 
coins pecunia, from perils, a herd or flock stamped 
upon them, their word moneta, money, being de¬ 
rived, it is thought, from moneo , to mark; that is, to 
mark the fineness or weight. 
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some of the western states, and the Chinese 
now coin their money of copper only, and 
regard gold and silver as articles of mere 
merchandise,' 

In each of the cases above stated, the com¬ 
modity so dignified as the medium of conduct¬ 
ing the exchanges of all others, became in 
every sense the money of the country, with* 
out having lost anything of its character as 
merchandise. It may have appreciated in 
value somewhat from the circumstance, but 
it was impossible at the same time to change 
its nature. • ' 

At the present day the whole civilized 
world have agreed Ujaon certain commodities, 
which shall be considered among them, by 
consent, and froth their intrinsic value and 
usefulness, as equivalents, indue proportions, 
for all others —these commodities are gold and 
silver. Will any man in his senses maintain 
that these metals have become by this act in 
any other sense money, than the Greek 
live oxen, the Roman brazen as, or the Abys¬ 
sinian salt? And yet thi3 has beeii, done. 

We have gained something when we come 
to regard money as a mere commodity—■ 
“ the commodity exchanged most frequevdly 
for every other ” mid, like these others, worth 
only as much as it will well for in the mar¬ 
kets of the world. There is nothing to exempt 
it from the fluctuations of trade, and to entitle 
it a standard of value, would be the same as 
to affirm that a thing may be fixed and fluc¬ 
tuating at the same time. A cubic inch of 
water may be a standard, for we shall find it 
of the same absolute weight at tlae equator 
as at the pole, now as a thousand years before 
the deluge.* 

Regaruiug money as commodity regulated 
by the laws of supply and demand, and by 
all the other laws which regulate other com¬ 
modities, we discover at once the absurdity 
as well as the wickedness of all attempts to 
elevate or depress its value on the mere 
mandate of an emperor or of a parliament. 
Canute, the Dane, commanded as wisely the 
sea to stay its advances. But we discover 
more, and what will be of great practical 


yalue to us, that money, or gold and silver 
may be in excess in a country from some 
temporary cause, and, in commercial phrase¬ 
ology, “ glut the market," just as we see it 
glutted occasionally by cotton or any other 
| staple. The same disease will require tho 
i aarnrj remedy, and the nation will at times be 
; gaining wealth by the exportation of its 
i specie or money, or in the reverse, losing 
/wealth by its absurd retention. 

They are mistaken, then, who regard the 
■'precious metals as the mere representatives 
i of wealth. They are wealth themselves, and 
no arm of power can cause them for any 
time to be received for a fraction beyond 
their intrinsic value: otherwise, we should 
not so much look to the material as to the 
“superscription,” or stamp. 

They are equally mistaken who would re¬ 
gard money as a measure of value or wealth; 
for how can that he a measure which has no 
fixed value itself, and how can values have a 
fixed measure when they are merely relative 
terms ? 

Were money the representative ar t! mea¬ 
sure uf wealth, it wouIm, foliov? that the re¬ 
presentative and measure roust be precisely 
equal in value to the thing represented and 
measured, and that the sum total of all the 
money in any country would exactly express 
the wealth of that country. Now this is 
sheerly absurd, since we know that 'he pro¬ 
portion which money bears to other commo¬ 
dities is but a mere item. Of no other use 
than to conduct exchanges, how can it at 
all apply to that immense proportion of every 
nation’s wealth which is consiimed without 
exchanging, or which is exchanged in kind, 
or finally, exchanged,by mere transfers from 
one side of a ledger to the other ? We shall 
see this more particularly hereafter. 

Can all money be regarded as on the same 
par as the precious metals—for instance, bank 
notes ? Have they intrinsic value ? Clearly 
nut. They are, then, merely representatives; 
they answer for something else; are not com¬ 
modities, not values, not wealth,? not motiey 
in any sense that gold and silver have come 


of material, amounted to 5 per cent, on the whol« 
capital of New-York. He, however, included papef 
as well as metals ith the currency. Mr. Webster, in 
1838, estimated the whole currency of the Union at 
$130,000,000; of which, perhaps, "$70,000,000 was 
specie (Tucker on Money and Banks, p. 53). _ The 
metallic currency of Britain was, at the same period, 
$150,000,000. The following table, showing the pro¬ 
portion of gold and silver to other currency, and the 
condition, of the banks in 1838, will be found of inter¬ 
est : 


Table shotting the Number and Condition of all the Banks in the United States , on the 1st January , i838, 
according to Mr. Woodbury’s Report. 


Locsl Divisions No 

ofRanks 

Capital 

Principal L’ebt.t 

Notes in circulation Deposits 

Principal Atsclt. 
Spec.io l.oar.3, <Sze 


321 . 

. 05,25/ ,540.. 

... 18.307,544. 

.. 11,412,803.. 

... 2,902,980 

. 93,575,135 
.127,740,077 

Middle States. 

213. 

. 81,'169:770.. 

... 29^631,248... 

...311999.800.. 

... 9,937,187.. 

Southern States. 

89. 

. 32,111,573.. 

... 20,150,891... 

... 9,707,821.. 

... 6,145,384.. 

. 55,337.073 

South-western Stares 

91. 

75,048,052.. 

... 25,194,559 .. 

...18,874,990.. 

... 4,984,616.. 

.122,305,006 

Western States. 

92. 

. 29,049,837... 

... 10,080,001... 

...10,178,505.. 

... 7,443,103.. 

. 40,492,662 

Penn. Bank, U. S_ 

30. 

. 35,000,000... 

... 0,768,067... 

... 2,017,253.. 

... 3,770,842.. 

. 45,181,854 

Total. 

829 

317,636,778 

116,138,910 

84,691,184 

35,184,112 

464,631,867 


* Adam Smith remarks : The price of gold and 
silver, when the accidental discovery of more abun¬ 
dant mines does not keep it down, as it naturally 
rises with the wealth of every country, so it Is at all 
times naturally higher in a rich than in a poor coun¬ 
try, Gold ami silver, like all other commodities, 
seek the market where the best price is given for 
theta. Wealth of Nations, vol. I., p. 295. 

t If gold and silver be wealth, are they productive 
wealth ? Mr. Tucker considered that the expense 
of metallic currency, including the wear and tear of 

intr-roct nn ♦ !.(» vnlm. I 
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to be regarded as money, or that salt or oxen 
became money in other days. It is their re¬ 
presentative character which gives them 
value, and we are yet to learn that that cha¬ 
racter would be’' change in kind, though it 
might he iu degree, if these bank notes re¬ 
presented lands or sugar indeed of specie ; or 
that their character whuid not sink altogether 
and be lost, were it -found, as it too often 
fatally is, that they represent nothing at all. 
Paper bills are the growth of a system of cre¬ 
dit, and have much to do with the confidence 
which man has in his ■fellow-man. YVhere 
they do not represent commodities; dollar fcr 
dollar, they iimiish facilities for making a 
little wealth control a great deal, and have 
their convenience and economy, perhaps, in 
the operations of commerce; which, some¬ 
times, however, they most grievously em¬ 
barrass aud destroy. Of this experience our 
country has had abundance. 

But enough here for the present. It was 
only necessary to show the origin of money 
and its true nature, which, we think, have 
been quite sufficiently done for the satisfac¬ 
tion of every reader, and in the most ineon- 
testible manner. We return to the lirst 
division of our general subject, which admits 
of this plain distribution : 

1 .—-The Material used, for Coinage of 
Money. 

II. — The History of Coins. 

III. — The Interference of Government with 
Coins. 

IV. -The Value of A ncient and. Modern Coins. 

V. —American Coinage. 

L There are many reasons to be assigned 
for the universal preference given to gold and 
silver, for purposes of coinage and currency. 
There is not, perhaps, another substance in 
nature which would meet all the requisitions 
so well as these. Let us note these requisi¬ 
tions ; 

1 . That the material be durable ; i. e., not 
deteriorate with time 

2 . That it possess great value in small 
bulk. 

3. That it exist only in limited quantities, 
or susceptible only of such gradual increase 
as the convenience or wants of the world 
may demand; or in plain terms, that its ex¬ 
changeable value do not vaiy as rapidly as 
that of other commodities. Thus, had gold 
and silver ever been produced by the alche¬ 
mists out of base metals, as was the dream 
of early miscalled science, they must have 
been abandoned, and the material for money 
sought from other sources. Or should the 
working of the Asiatic mines prove as pro¬ 
ductive as present facts indicate that they 
will, the proportionate value of gold and sil¬ 
ver must be greatly altered, if the last metal 
do not become ultimately the more valuable of 
the two. In fact, it has already been, stated 
by a late French journal, that Siberia contains 
gold in such abundance, that its discovery is 


likely to produce a financial revolution in Eu¬ 
rope, similar to that which took place on the 
discovery of Peru.* Within fourteen years, 
the gold product of Siberia has doubled ; and 
all that is required, it is stated, to produce 
any quantity, is the force to work the mines. 
Platinum has sometimes been mentioned as 
an Ultimate resort, and the Russians have set 
the example of coining it, but this metal is 
liable to the great objection, that the supply 
may be indefinitely increased should there 
exist a demand. 

4- That the materia! wherever produced, 
in all times and in all places, should present 
the identical same qualities and the identical 
fineness. 

5. That it be capable of division into small 
portions of the same weight and fineness, so 
that purchases of all magnit ude,s may be made 
with them. 

6 . That it be readily stamped, marked, 
or coined, so as not to be easily effiaced. 

7. That it possess naturally, or may be 
made to do so by means of alloys hardness 
sufficient to resist friction.f This alloy 
counts, however, for nothing in the value of 
the coin. In the French silver coins we are 

I told by Say, it is of copper of the value cf 
1-600 of the whole ; the five-franc piece 
weighing 25 grammes, contains 2 % gr. alloy. 
But of alloys and friction hereafter. 

Is there then a sufficiency of gold and sil¬ 
ver to answer all the purposes of commerce 
in conducting the exchanges of the world, to 
say nothing of the immense demand for 
them in the manufacture of plate and jewels, 
and for other luxurious uses, and the consi¬ 
derable annual loss by friction V We shall 
consider this. 

1. By an extract from a high authority, 
approved over and over in our country. 
“ Notwithstanding the apprehensions so fre¬ 
quently expressed among ourselves, jest the 
United States might- not possess a circulat¬ 
ing medium large enough for the business 
purposes of the community, it is a matter of 
not the least importance whether this medium 
be great or small. Whatever in any country 
may be the amount of it, if we suppose it to 
be reduced to the tenth part of that'amount, 
the prices of things will only become onc- 
tentk of what they arcy and a hundred dol¬ 
lars will perform precisely the same functions 
now performed by a thousand.The only 
inconvenience would be that the divisions 


* See Bankers’ Magazine, No. 2, p. 125, Baltimore, 
t Vethake, Pol. Phil., p. 25. 

X Vethake, Pol. Ee., p. 174. If the thirty-three 
millions of coins, said Mr. Shields of Alabama, in 
the Congress of 1811, in the vaults of the banks of 
this Union were thrown into circulation, and every 
bank note in the Union burnt up or banished from 
circulation, it would require but the one-hundredth 
part of the stock cf gold and silver now in use in the 
world, to supply the country with an amount of 
metallic money equal to that of paper now in cireula- 
j lion.— Gouge, Journal of Banking, 100. 
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corns, currency, etc. 


might become inconveniently small to satisfy 
minute values. 

2 The quantity of money really necessary 
for exchanges is much less than is usually 
imagined. Thus, when 2,200,000,000 francs 
was the whole currency of France, according 
to Neckar, the agriculture alone of that king¬ 
dom, according to Arthur Young’;' amounted 
to 11,000,000,000 francs; and in Great 
Britain, when the whole capital of the coun¬ 
try was valued at £2.300,000,000 sterling, 
the specie medium was estimated only at 
£47,000,000, We are told also by Say, that in 
his time, about the beginning of the present 
century, England required to effect her sales 
and purchases, an agent equal only in value 
to 1,284,000 lbs. weight of gold, or, what is 
the same thing, 1 , 200 , 000,000 lbs. sugar, or 
what is still the same thing, £60,000,000 
sterling.* 

The whole ‘gold and silver medium of a 
country does not, however, exist in coinage. 
Much of it is melted into the form of bars, 
assayed and stamped at the mint, which de¬ 
termines their weight and the degree of fine¬ 
ness of the metaL These are entitled bullion. 
In this form it becomes more strictly an ar¬ 
ticle of commerce in an economical maimer, 
and its value may easily be determined.-; It 
is, perhaps, to be regretted that the plan in 
relation to bullion, is not in every case 
adopted by government, even in the smallest 
coinage Let the piece be simply stamped 
by authority, to prevent fraud, without any 
attempt to fix a value to it, which must ever 
be changing ; and let the world always be 
supposed wise enough, as it abundantly is, 
in every instance, to determine that value 
from the stamp. There is as much wisdom 
in fixing the price that a barrel of flour shall 
sell at, as there is in fixing the price of a 
gold piece, termed an eagle or a sovereign, of 
such a degree of fineness and of such a 
weight. 

So soon as gold and silver became articles 
of exchange or money, some chemical mode 
of determining their degree of purity became 
at once necessary.! This much of science 


* Vet'.ake, Pol. Ec. p. 174. 
t Gold is found only in the native state, that is, 
without ores—crystals irregular, generally octohc- 
dron and dodecahedron ; dissolves by mixed nitric 
and muriatic acids; specific gravity 19-3, water be¬ 
ing 1 ; great ductility and malleability ; found in 
rocks, in the beds of streams, and in alluvial de- 
nosits, sometimes in iron and other ores ; exists in 
all parts of the ‘world, found sometimes in masses 
of 20 to 50 pounds, pure. The American gold region, 
according to Silliman’s Journal, is a thousand miles 
square in North Carolina alone. The whole gold 
region in the United States extends from Canada to 
the south-western boundary of the Cherokee nation 
in Georgia, and from the Rappahannock in Virginia, 
to the Coosa in Alabama, (Com.’s Chem.., 236.) The 
degree of purity of gold is expressed by the number 
of parts of that metal contained in 24 parts of anv 
mixture ; thus gold which, in 24 such parts, termed 


must he as ancient, though perhaps in much 
imperfection, as the first attempt as coinage. 
These chemical tests, &c., are what is un¬ 
derstood as assaying. Let us then determine 
the antiquity of coins. 

II .:—The History of Coins .—The books of 
Moses are our most ancient records. They ' 
inform us that Abraham “ was rich in cattle, 
silver and gold,” and that he weighed out 
four hundred shekels of silver “ according to 
the currency of the merchants.” From this, 
nothing is learned of coinage; but his great- 
grandson, Joseph, was soid for twenty pieces 
of silver, and afterward presented his brethren 
with three hundred pieces. Now were these 
pieces all weighed out or were they coined 1 
Calmet determines the former, for in his 
Biblical Dictionary he affirms that in the 
whole history of the Hebrews, there is not 
one word of coined money, of any dimension; 
nothing to show the form of the money or 
the thing represented upon it.* 

Julius Pollux attributes the first coinage 
to the Queen of Pelops, who went into 
Greece with her husband, from Phrygia, 
1200 years B. C.f 

The Lydians, who flourished 500 years 
B. C., are said by Herodotus to have been 
the first people who coined money; but fabu¬ 
lous history has ascribed the invention to the 
reign of Saturn and Janus in Italy.* 

Coins were of common use in Greece, 
however, we are told, in the tube of Solon, 
B. C. 600 ; 9 but it is stated .vn other authori¬ 
ty, that Philip of Macedon first coined in that 
country, and that his pieces were termed 
philippi. 

The Sicilians coined gold and silver, 500 
B. C. ; and specimens are exhibited at this 
day in the cabinets of the curious. 

It is well ascertained that at the time of 
Darius, in Persia, there were gold coins 


carats, contains 22 of pure metal, is said to he 22 
carats fi no.~ Henry's Chem., I. p. 134. 

Silver. —Found native, also combined with sulphur 
and rnur. acid, also with other metals ; crystals, 
cubes, and octohedrons ; soluble jn nitric acid; 
found in South America, Saxony and Swabia, Bohe¬ 
mia, Norway, Ireland, part of England, parts United 
States, particularly Connecticut, New-Hampshire 
and New-York: has been found in masses of] 00 to 
560 lbs. ; specific gravity, according to Henry, 10.51. 

The following table is worthy of note: 

^Product Gold Region United States, from 1824 to 
1838—15 years. 

Virginia.. $482,000 

North Carolina...2,648,000 

South Carolina.340,500 

Georgia.....1,799,900 

Tennessee.13,900 

Alabama.1,000 

Other places.12,400 

Total.$5,298,200 

Average annually.. $353,213. 

* Page 678. 

I Macpherson's Ann, Com., vol. I., 16. 

f Br. Encyclopedia, art. Coins. 

<- E-schenburg Man. Clas. Lit., p. 73. 
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termed darics, after the monarch ; aijd that 
with 30,000 of these he bribed Agesilaus, 
King of Sparta.* Herodotus, also, says of 
an earlier Darius, that his gold and silver 
were melted and poured into earthen pots, 
and that when wanted pieces were broken 
off. ' 

No Roman coins date farther back than 
266 B. C., and these are of silver, though 
copper 1 had been coined, it is said, before. 
Seventy years later gold was coined, and the 
aureus of this metal was worth, at the time 
of Augustus, about 20s, of our money, when 
the whole coinage of Rome was estimated at 
.£358,000,($0 sterling. 

A mint was established in Britain, B. C. 
14, for coinage of gold, silver and brass, of 
which coins, we are told by Macpherson, 
forty specimens have reached our time. 

The Franks were permitted, in the sixth 
century, by the Emperor, to coin their mo- 
ney. 

In the age of Charlemagne, 750, such had 
been the exhaustion of gold and silver from 
the perpetual wear and tear of the metals, 
from the inroads of barbarism and the conse- 
quentcessation of all kinds of industry, in¬ 
cluding the working of mines, that the enor¬ 
mous sums mentioned in antiquity, had de¬ 
clined almost to nothing, and there were 
scarcely any of the precious metals in circu¬ 
lation in Europe. Copper, tin and ironf 
were the chief substitutes, and the Jews t 
were the only traders and repositories of the 
finer coins .i 

During the middle ages, the privilege of 
coining was hereditary in many families, and 
in England, at the time of Ethelred, 1017, 
there were about forty petty mints, and the 
moneyers, whose names appeared upon the 
coins, numbered two hundred and forty- 
three. The Bishops and Abbots were 
licensed coiners—the stamp being sent them 
from the Exchequer. In the reign of Henry 
VI. but eight mints remained, in that of 1 
Henry VII. four, Edward VI. three, and 
Queen Elizabeth maintained but a single one 
in the kingdom, viz.: that of London.§ 

In the tenth century, so scarce had money 
become, that the whole amount existing in 
Europe, is estimated by Jacobs as only about 
£33,000,000 sterling, and so precious was its 


* This, we are .assured, is a mistake, and we 
stand corrected.—E d. 

t We are told by Voltaire, that copper and iron 
were in early use among the Swedes, as money: La 
banquo publiqvle, qui estleplus ancierme de I’Europe 
y Put introdwite par necessite, pareeque lea payes se 
faisant en monnaie de cuivre et de fer, le transport 
etait trop difficile,—Histoire de Charles XII., p. 27. 
t Jacobs on the Precious Metals. 162-165:, 

$ The standard money was called starling in tM 
reign of the Conqueror-derivation not clear; t o say 
from the Easterling coiners, would be an anachron¬ 
ism.—Macp, An. Cbm. 


value, we are told by Dr. Henry, that prices 
ranged according to the following table, in 
money of the present day : ; 

, i ». d. 

Value of aslave....2 16 3 

“ horse..........1 15 2 

“ ass dr mule....0 14 1 

“ cow.0 6 2 

“ hog....0 1 JO 

“ < sheep....... 0 12 

“ goat.0 0 4 

In the thirteenth century, a ransom of three 
million crowns was demanded by the English 
for their prisoner, John of France; in money 
of the present day, £ 1,250,000 sterling. The 
sum was deemed enormous, and the first 
payment, a fifth of th* whole, found so 
great, and France was so exhausted, says 
Voltairp, that it could not possibly be fur¬ 
nished. The only expedient was to recall 
the Jews, and sell to them the privilege of 
trade. The successor of John was forced, on 
account of this ransom, it is said, to pay for 
the necessities even of his household, in 
money of leather, through which a silver nail 
was driven. 

As late as 1466, the daughter of Edward 
ILL, married to Lord Howard, was allowed 
by authority £1 Is. per week for her “ sus- 
tentation and exhibition, and convenient diet 
of meat and drink,” with a farther allowance 
of £80 12s. per year for eight servants: a 
gentlewoman, a woman, a girl, a gentleman, 
a yeoman and three grooms; and £25 10s. 
4d. for seven horses. 

During this period the delusions of alchemy 
were at, th,rir height, and the great farce of 
Raymond Lully was enacted. This impostor 
pretended to have discovered the “ philoso¬ 
pher’s stone,” and being thrown into prison, 
it is said that he made gold even there, with 
the inscription upon it: Jesus autem tran* 
siens medium eorum ihaJt , intimating that as 
our Saviour passed among the Pharisees, so 
that gold was made by au invisible and se¬ 
cret art. Many statutes were thereupon 
passed in England against the multiplication 
of gold, but had this been all we should only- 
have smiled; it is discovered, however, that 
various act^of parliament were passed from 
1307 down even to 1622, against the expor¬ 
tation of gold and silver, which were not at 
ail more wise than contemporary statutes 
against the exportation of wool. 

The opening of a new world at last in the 
fifteenth century occasioned a revolution in 
the finances of Europe, for the untold mineral 
wealth, the inexhaustible gold and silver re¬ 
sources of that world wer# poured boun¬ 
teously into her lap. 

The following table, made up by us from 
Jacobs (and obtained by him from Ruciing’s 
Annals of the Coinage of Britain), and from 
other authentic, sources, will show the great 
advances in the operations of the English 
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mint from tho reign of Edward II., 1307, to 
the present day: 

GOLD AND SILVER RECEIVED AT THE MINT. 

Money of Money of 
that day this day 

Reign of Edward II., 20 years, £15,992.... £46,177 
44 Edward III.,* * * § 50 44 194,079.... 473,703 

0 Richard II., 22 “ 7,095.... 15,849 


Henry IV., 

14 

12,620.. 

. 21,927 

Henry V., 

9 * 

31,636.. 

. 56,148 

Edward IV., 

24 4 

70,692.. 

. 141,349 

Henry VI., 

39 “ 

1 150,493.. 

. 240.788 

Henry VII., 

24 4 

4 76,917.. 

. 120,323 


By comparing' these amounts’.with those 
which succeed immediately after the open¬ 
ing of the American mines, the great im¬ 
provement will be marked. 

Reign Queen Elizabeth—....£1,200,000* 

a James !., 22 years.. 5,473,666 

“ Charles L, 35 “ ...13,244,732 

44 James II:, 4 44 . 4*228,753 

William and Mary, and William III., 12 

years........—. 9,434,963 

Reign Queen Anne, 13 years. 3,102,743 

•“ George I., 14 “ 8,725,921 

“ George II., 37 “ 11,966,576 

“ George III., 61 44 82,750,706 

“ George IY., 8 “ . c . 34,303,868 

From 1817-31 14 44 . 47,080,000* 

From the year 1492, according to Hum¬ 
boldt, to 1500, America alone furnished to 
Europe £52,000,000 sterling in the precious 
metals, and up to 1519 the same enormous 
yield is supposed by Jacobs to have con¬ 
tinued. The effects of the rapacity, extortion 
and crimes of such men as Cortes, Pizarro 
and others, were such that in fifty years from 
the discovery of America, the quantity-of gold 
and silver had doubled in circulation in Eu¬ 
rope, and reached the amount of £50,000,000. 

A new use, however, began to be found 
for the metals, or one winch, during the dark 
ages, had almost been entirely neglected, 
viz.: the manufacture of ornaments and 
plate *, these metals began too to be exported 
to Asia, but notwithstanding all of this, so 
great did the imports continue, that id the 
year 1600 the coinage of Europe atone 
reached £130,000,000, having mulUplied 
fourfold in a century . 

The seventeenth century brought, with 
increased wealth, refinement and luxury into 
Europe, and a more extensive manufacture of 
the metals and exportation into Asia ensued, 
so that at the end of it, notwithstanding the 
steady y^eld of the mines, the coinage of 
Europe is not supposed to have exceeded 
£397,000,000 sterling, or an increase of 150 
per cent, in one hundred'years. 

The products of the raines of America, 
Europe and Africa, during the eighteenth 


* Up to the 18 Edward III. the gold coinage has 
not been ascertained. 

t From Macpherson, who only gives tho gold 
coinage. 

■t McCulloch. 

§ Jacobs) on the ittetals, 200. 


century, is stated to have been £870,000,000 
sterling, of which America alone produced 
£786,000,000. The est imated coinage of the 
world lu the year 1808 is made by Jacobs, 
thus: 

Coin’existing in 1700, reduc¬ 
ed by friction.... £226,000,000 

Produce of mines.£880,000,000 

Two-fifths exported to 
Asia...... 352,000,000 

526,000,000 

Two-thirds "manufac¬ 
tured. ...........:.. 352,000,000 

176,090,000 , ° 

Friction for 109 years- 22,000,000—154,000,000 
Stock of coins, 1809...... 380,000,000 

From 1809 to 1830 the unsettled and revo¬ 
lutionary condition of Mexico and South 
America, and die already over-worked and 
partially exhausted condition of their mines, 
caused 3 great declension in the trade of the 
precious metals. The average annual yield 
of the whole of this mining country fell from 
about eight millions aterlina to something 
like five millions. The Unhed States had, 
however, begun the working of the metals 
on a small scale in native mines, and also the 
Russian Empire. The whole coinage, there¬ 
fore, of 1830, is supposed to have been 313 
millions sterling, a reduction of sixty millions 
in 23 years. 

Humboldt calculated in 1804 that there 
were three thousand mines in Mexico, of 
which, we are told by Gen. Thompson, hot 
one-fiftieth are worked. The gold of ;this 
country is very inconsiderable. We take 
the following extract from Thompson’s Rec¬ 
ollections of Mexico, p. 203: 

“ Mr. Ward estimates the annual produce of the 
mines, for a few years prior to 1810, at $24,000,090, 
After that period, from the revolutionary conditio^ 
of the country, it dwindled almost to nothing—in one 
year to three and a half millions. The official re¬ 
turns for 1842 show an exportation of gold and silver 
registered at the custom-house of $18,500 000. The fa ■ 
cility with which large values in gold may be clandes¬ 
tinely exported, and the temptation to do’so, from the 
high duties on exportation, (6 per cent,) caused a 
large amount to be smuggled ; to form any accurate 
estimate of the amount of the exports pf specie, a 
very large addition must bo made to this amount. 
Three or four millions would scarcely cover it. Add 
to these the amo'unt retained in the country, and it 
will be very safe to assume the present produce of 
the mines at from 22 to 24 million dollars per annum. 
The whole amount coined at the mint in the city of 
Mexico sihee the conquest, is $443,000,000; since 
1690, $295,968,750. It is risking very little to say, 
that, if Mexico was inhabited by our race, the pro¬ 
duce of the mines would be at least five times as 
great as it is now.. In five years, with such a popu¬ 
lation, and only of an equal number-with that which 
Mexico now has, I do not hesitate to assert that the 
mineral and agricultural exports alone would nearly 
equal the exports of any other country of the world.” 

It can hardly-be supposed, therefore, inking 
in view all that lias been previously re¬ 
marked, that the whole hard money cur- 
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renoy of the world at the present day, 
amounts to a much greater sum than sixteen 
hundred millions of dollars. In this view we 
are sustained by Albert Gallatin, who publish¬ 
ed twelve or fifteen years ago an admirable 
paper upon tliesnfxject, an extract from 
which we will now furniah the reader. In a 
few points it differs slightly from the esti¬ 
mates of Jacobs. Mr, Gallatin says: 

“ The total amount of gold and silver produced by 
the mines of Amerien, to tlxe year 1803 inclusive, 
and remaining theftre, or exported to Europe, has 
been estimated by Humboldt at about $5,000,000,000, 
aau the produce of the years 1804-30, mav be esti¬ 
mated at $750,000,000; if to this we add $600,000,> 
000, the nearly ascertained product to this time of 
the mines of Siberia; about $450,000,000 for the 
African gold dust ; and for the product of'the mines 
of Europe {which yielded about $3,000,000 a year, 
in the beginninj^of this century.) from the discov¬ 
ery of America to this day, and $300,000,000 fqr the 
amount existing in Europe, prior to the discovery of 
America, we find a total, not widely differing from 
the fact, of $7,200,000,000. It is much more difficult 
to ascertain the amount which now remains in 
Europe aud America together. The loss by friction 
and accidents, might be estimated, and researches 
made respecting the total amount which has been 
exported to countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but that which has been actually consumed 
in gilding, plaied ware, and other manufactures of 
the same character, cannot be correctly ascertained. 
From the imperfect data within our reach, it, may, 
we think, be affirmed that the amount still existing 
?n Europe and America certainly exceeds $4,000,- 
000,000, and most probahlv falls short of $5,000,000,- 
000. Of the medium of '$4,500,000,000, Which we 
have assumed, it appears that frora otie-third to 
two-fifths is used as currency,* and that the residue 
consists of plate, jewels, and other manufactured 
articles. It is known that, of the gross amount of 
$7,200,000,000, about $1,800,000,000,'or one-fourth of 
the whole in value, and one-forty-eighth in weight, 
consisted of gold. Of the $4,500,000,000, the pre¬ 
sumed remaining amount in gold and silver, the pro- | 
portion of gold is probably greater, on account of 
the exportation to India and China having been ex¬ 
clusively in silver, and of the greater care in pre¬ 
venting every possible waste in an article so valu¬ 
able as gold.” 

In estimating the loss by abrasion, friction* 
or waste of coins, it is to be observed that 
with the advance of science the amount has 
been greatly lessened. That on gold is re¬ 
garded now as three-quarters less in propor¬ 
tion than upon silver, and Mr. Jacobs, from a 
series of experiments made by the officers of 
the English mint in 1816, and previously, de¬ 
duces the conclusion that of the late issues of 
British gold the annual loss is one-eight 
hundredths of the whole value, aud of silver 
one two-hundredths of the whole value. 
Thus, though the. value of silver produced 
since the discovery of America, be ihree 
times that of gold, the loss upon it by wear 
find tear is fourfold, showing that the relative 
values of these metals must be naturally un¬ 
dergoing a change, greatly accelerated of late, 
if what we have seen in relation to Siberia 
be true. We cannot forbear introducing 
passages from two of the highest authorities 


* 1. c., about $1,650,000,000; Mr, Jacobs estimated 
it $1,502,000,000. 
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, . 

recognized in our country, which show, with 
some precision, the changes of which we 
have spoken. ' 

? “ Before the discovery of the mines of America, the 
value of fine gold to tine silver was in the propor¬ 
tion, in Europe, of 1 to 10 and 1 tor 12. About tho 
middle of the last century, it. came to be regulated 
as Tto 14 and 1 to 15 : that is, an ounce of fine gold 
was worth 14 and, 15 ounces of fine silver. Gold 
rose in nominal value or in the quantity of silver 
given for it. Both metals sunk in their reed value 
or in the quantity of labor they could command, but 
silver sunk the inost.* 

“ The relative position of goldand silver, in respect 
to value, is by nn means determined by the respes^ 
live supply of each from the mines. Humboldt 
states, that silver is produced from the mines of 
i America and Europe, jointly, in the ratio to gold of 
j 45 to 1. Now, the ratio of their value, instead of 
being 45 to 1, is only 

In Mexico......15% to l 

Ip France.>•—... 15% to F 

In China..... 12 to 13 to,1 

In Japan..... 8to 9 to 1 

“ The difference is probably owing te the superior 
utility and demand of silver for the purposes of 
plate, &c., as well as of money. This operates ffiast 
in the east, for gold jewelry is relatively cheaper 
there than in pur part of the world.!” i 

III.—Under this frfau we come to consider 
th e interference of governments with the sub¬ 
ject of coins , and shall be very brief. The 
history of the world affords nothing more re- 
markable than this interference, which has 
been conducted without any regard to the 
principles of political eeonomv, or eves, is 
some most melancholy instances, to those of 
faith and justice.. The superscription which 
our Saviour referred to upon the coin of 
C;esar, the world was taught by its rulers to 
regard as the secret of the coin’s value. It 
was a notion worthy of those who, under the 
name of protectors, have been the oppressors 
of men. There were Cresars enough in 
every age to regard the whole currency as 
their own; and if the affixing of a stamp 
was the secret of value in a piece of metal, 
why, then, that piece without a change in 
weight or quality might be made ot any 
other value at the sovereign’s will and pleas¬ 
ure. This was doctrine exceedingly con¬ 
venient, as we shall see, and it is little better 
than the representative theory which some 
still strangely prate about. Where govern¬ 
ments would thus assume^ we agree heartily 
with Say, that they become counterfeiters 
armed with public authority .j 

* Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, 330. 
t Say's Pol. Eeon., p. 303. This was written at 
the beginning of this century. It will be feben that 
the author, therefore, cannot have considered the 
effects of African and Asia tic gold upon the propor¬ 
tionate values of the precious metals, 
f But where the power is delegated to others for 
a bounty , the matter is infinitely worse. “ Sire,” 
said the celebrated Ilelvetius to his master, Freder¬ 
ick the Great, “you need not trouble yourself with 
reading them through (alluding to petitions for mono¬ 
polies), they all speak one language--- 4 We beseech 
your Majesty to grant us leave to rob your people of 
such a sum ; in consideration of which we engage 
to pay you a certain share of the pillage.’”^ 
Brougham's Statesmen of the time of Geo . III. 
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Philip i. of France substituted four ounces 
of alloy for silver in the livre of Charlemagne, 
thus liquidating with his creditors by paying 
three-fourths of their real dues. Many of 
his successors performed the same part, and 
often clandestinely. A French writer de¬ 
clares, that almost all foreign merchants 
discontinued then their dealings with Fi ance, 
and that French traders themselves, ruined 
by this sy stem of injustice, withdrew to other 
countries.* The Roman tyrant Heliogaba- 
lus was equally astute in increasing the 
weight of an auretim, after levying a tax to 
be paid in that coin. The as and the denarius 
also suffered a similar fate. Even the wise 
Solon, who we must suppose ignorant here, 
rather than criminal, by an act for the re¬ 
lief of debtors, benevolently raised the value 
of the mina from 73 to 100 drachms.t 

King Edward first practically introduced 
this system into England, im 1301 ,t by 
coining 3d. less from a pound of silver, 
which was a small encroachment of one and 
a quarter per cent., but says the annalist of 
English commerce, It was a departure from 
ancient strict and honorable adherence to the 
integrity of the national money, and a breach 
once begun was with less scruple enlarged. 
This sovereign, forty years after, proclaimed 
a currency which from its too great lightness 
the people refused to receive, and he was 
compelled to decree that it should pass oilly 
at its bullion value. In seven years he made 
a further deterioration of the coin in fraud of 
his creditors. Henry V. and Henry VIII. 
both decreased the weight of their eoin, and 
deteriorated the quality by alchemy and alloy. 
Elizabeth restored it to nearer the sterling 
purity than it had been for the hundred 
years, whence, according to Coke, her 
tomb was inscribed moneta ad sunm valo¬ 
rem reducta , etc. ; but James I. and Charles I. 
proclaimed two standards of fineness. The 
last-named monarch contemplated another 
deterioration, by which he was to gain over 
eight shillings in the pound weight of silver, 
but the iniquitous scheme was frustrated by 
the able and enlightened protestations of 
Sir Robert Cotton. So late as King William, 
1696, it was thought advisable to proclaim 
a penalty of <£5 against every one refusing 
to receive the abraded, mutilated and cracked 
coin of that period. 'William found it .Abso¬ 
lutely necessary to repair his coinage or es¬ 
tablish a new one ; and the question came 
before parliament whether, with the same 
y uantjity and fineness of material, the crown 


* Mathieu Vilani. 

I Macpherson’s Ann. Com. I., 40. 

X From the conquest till 20 Edward III., a pound 
sterling was a pound troy weight of silver, divided 
into twenty shillings. Edward Ilf. coined 22 shil¬ 
lings, and then twenty-five out of it; Henry V., 30s.; 
Henry VII., 40s.; Elizabeth, 62s.; George III., 66s. 
The term troy is said to be derived from a fair of that 
name.—1 Black . Cort>'H. : 208-9, note. n 


and silver pieces should not be rated at a 
a higher value. The discussion was prev 
tracted, but ceased at; once on the appear¬ 
ance of a treatise upon the subject from the 
pen of John Locke, the enlightened econo¬ 
mist as well as a metaphysician. 

Our own country will furnish us with 
some experience of the sauie character, par¬ 
ticularly the remarkable case of the State of 
Pennsylvania before the war, which enacted 
that a pound sterling should thenceforward 
be received at .£1 5s. But of this in another 
place. ■ 

IY. In regard to the computation of values 
mentioned in ancient and modern history, it 
is to be remarked that many difficulties have 
occurred, that learned authorities have greatly 
differed, and sometimes widely erred. These 
difficulties result from the mutable valuation 
of the precious metals, and the variations of 
the quantity of them contained in particular 
coins. 

Thus, according to Say, pure silver was 
worth in the time of Charles V. four times 
as much-as in the age of Yoltaiie, which 
that author not observing, fell into a grievous 
mistake in estimating the amount settled 
upon the sons of France by the Emperor. 
The Abbe Raynal was equally led astray, in 
regarding the revenue of Louis XII. at 
36,600,000; when in fact, in the currency of 
our day, it would have amounted to 144,- 
000,000 francs. 

For more remote periods the difficulties 
are enhanced. Thus, while La Harpe and 
Levesque value the pearl presented by Caesar 
toServilius, 6,000,000 sestertii, at 1,200,000 
francs, later authorities fix upon 6,072,000 
francs as much nearer the truth. 

Cffisai* laid violent hands* upon the Roman 
| treasury, and extracted four thousand pounds 
of gold and eighty thousand pounds of silver, 
estimated by Vertot at three million iLncs 
m value, and by others at thirty-three mil¬ 
lions. 

Caligula squandered luxuriously twenty- 
seven hundred million sestertii in a single 
year, which La Harpe considered as five 
hundred and forty millions, and Say three 
thousand millions of livres 

V. We come now to American Cains and 
Coinage. Prior to the Revolution, small 
pieces of silver and copper, for change, were 
issued by some of the states, even as we 
now see the gold dollar of North Carolina. 
Massachusetts, in 1(152, established a mint 
for the coinage of ^hillings, sixpences, etc.; 
Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, afterward 
issued pieces, of copper. Some of these 


% The reader will pursue this point to advantage, 
by referring to the tables of Arbuthnot, in his An¬ 
cient Coins, Weights, etc., to the article Money, 
supplemental to the Encyclopedia Britannica, by 
McCulloch ; and to the paper by Mr. Hume, among 
his Philosophical and Political Essays. 
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coins may still be found in cabinets. But 
as soon as the Americans had won their 
freedom, the want of a uniform and national 
currency began to be felt, and Congress 
called upon thes Secretary of the Treasury, 

, Robert Morris, to prepare a report of the 
foreign coins circulating in the country. 
The report was drawn up by the assistant 
financier^ Govemear Morris, who at the same 
time presented a system of American coinage. 
Mr. Morris remarks: 

“ The various coins which have circulated in Ame¬ 
rica, have undergone different changes in value, bo 
that there is hardly any which can be considered as 
a general standard) unless it be Spanish dollars. 
These pass in Georgia at 5s.; in North Carolina and 
New-York at 8s.; in Virginia and the four eastern 
states at 5s.; in South Carolina at 32s. 5d.; in all 
the other states at 7s. 6d. The money unit of a now 
coin, to agree without a fraction with all these dif¬ 
ferent values of a dollar, excepting the last, will be 
the fourteen hundred and fortieth part of a dollar. 
Of these units twenty-four will be a penny of Geor¬ 
gia, fifteen a penny of North Carolina or New-York, 
twenty for Virginia and the eastern states, forty- 
eight will be thirteen pence of South Carolina.; and 
sixteen one penny of the other states.”* / 

i'ne foilowing schedule of coins was then 
proposed: 

1 crown, or 10 dollars, equal to.. .10,000 

1 dollar or 10 bills “ ... _ 1,000 

1 bill or10 pence “ 100 

1 penny or 10 quarters “ 10 

1 quarter “ . 0 1 

The value of the quarter to be of the value 
of one grain pure silver, or 1-1440 of a Spa¬ 
nish dollar. The larger piece only to be of 
gold, and to receive the unpopular designa¬ 
tion of “ crown,” from the devibe upon it, 
of an Indian with a bow and arrows, and 
with his foot upon a royal crown. The in¬ 
scription to be manu9 inimicus tyrannis .f 

Governcur Morris’ scheme was laid over 
until 1784, /when Thomas Jefferson was 
appointed by Congress on a committee to 
consider the question of currency. This 
great statesman soon prepared a profound 
and elaborate paper, in which he rejected 
Mr. Morris’ unit of measure as too small for 
convenience, but adopted his system of deci¬ 
mal notation, with the dollar as a basis, and 
elaborated a system of his own, which met 
with the approbation of Congress. That of 
Mr. Morris was afterward materially modi¬ 
fied by its ingenious author, but remained 
still too complicate and artificial, though in 
some respects with merits above its more 
successful rival. 

Mr. Jefferson we will allow, however, to 
defend his own system. He says : 

“Let us examine each of the four coins proposed.t 

“ 1. The golden piece will be one-fiftli more than a 
half joe, and one-fifteenth more than a doubleguinea. 


* Life of Goverueur Morris, bv Jared Sparks?, vol. 
I„ p. 275 :: 

t Ibid. 

t Jefferson’s Works, pp. 135,135 


It will be readily estimated then by reference to 
either of them, but more readily and accurately as 
equal to ten dollars. 

“2. The unit or dollar is a known coin, and the 
most familiar of all to the minds of the people. It is 
already adopted from South to North, has identified 
our currency, and happily presents itself as a unit 
already introduced. I know of no unit which can 
be proposed in competition with the dollar but the 
pound. But what is the pound ? (It varies greatly 
in different states.) To which state shall we give 
that pre-eminence of which all are so jealous ? Or 
shall we hang the pound sterling about all their 
necks as a common badge ? ' 

“ 3. The tenth will be precisely the Spanish bit or 
half pistareen. This is perfectly familiar to us all. 

“ 4. The hundredth or copper will differ little from 
the copper now in use among the states.” 

The Constitution of the United States, 
adopted not long after, provides-— 

1. Congress shall have power to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreigp,coins. 

2. No state shall coin money, or make anything 
but gold or silver a legal tender. Art. 1, 8,10. 

The act of Congress, 1792, 'established 
the mint at Philadelphia. The same act 
fixed the standard of American coins. Thus, 
the silver pieces to be 1845 parts fine to 179 
copper alloy, or 892.4 thousandths. The 
dollar to weigh 416 grains. The standard 
of gold pieces, 11 parts fine to 1 part alloy 
of silver and copper, or 916% thousandths. 
Weight of eagle, 270 grains. The Presi¬ 
dent’s proclamation, ,pf 1796, fixed the 
weight of the copper cent. 168 grains. 

In 1834, Congress found it necessary to 
change the standard of gold, and provided 
that the eagle contain 232 grains pure, or 
258 grains standard gold, being 26 grains 
alloy, or 899.225 thousandths. This was 
raising the value of gold 6.681 thousandths— 
the old valuation, as 1 to 15 of silver, being 
found incorrect. The ratio adopted by the 
act of 1837, is 1 to 15.9884, or 900 thou¬ 
sandths fineness, virtually adding one-fifth 
grain fine gold to the weight of the eagle. 
Under the present American ^system, it is 
believed that gold is over-valued from one- 
fourth to one and one-half per cent. This has 
been the cause of large exportation of gold 
to the United States, and could only have 
been intended to substitute that currency for 
silver. This will be seen in the increased 
amounts of gold over silver coined lately at 
our mint. 

With this innovation, it of course became 
necessary to change the current value cf all 
foreign coins, and the act of 1834 did this 
also j thus the sovereign of $4.57 was raised 
to $4,87, and others proportionately. The 
act declared generally that the gold coins of 
Britain, Portugal, and Brazil, not under 22 
carats fine should have the value of 94 8-10 
cts. per dwt.; those of France 9-10 fine, 
93M cts. per dwt,; of Spain, Mexico, and 
Colombia, 89 9-10 cts. per dwt. Upon this 
basis, H. Vethake, Esq., computes a table : 
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COINS OF BRITAIN, PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL. 

22 carats. 

Value in United States currency*—- 

Britain —Guinea...$5 11 0 

Sovereign ..s . . 4 86 0 

Portugal —Dobraon (large).. 32 70 6 

Moidore.... 6 55 7 

X Milree, 1755. 0 78 0 

Brazil— Dobraon..32 70 6 

Dobra. 17 SO 1 

Moidore ....... 6 55 7 

GOLD OF FRANCE.—9--10. 

Double Louis . $9 15 4 

Double Napoleon...771 8 

New Louis...... 3 85 9 

GOLD OF SPAIN. 

Doubloon.15 59 0 

Quarter Pistole, 1772....1 ( ,01 1 


The siiver dollar of Mexico, Peru, Chilis 
and Central America, of the weight of 415 
grains, is made current by the act of 1834; 
and the five-franc piece of France valued at 
93 cts. when of the fineness of 10 oz. 16 dwt., 
in lb. troy. 

By the act of Congress, May 22d, 1846, 
if was declared that foreign coins should be 
estimated at the custom-house at the follow¬ 
ing values, to wit: 0 

Dollar of Sweden and Norway, 1,06c.; dollar of 
Denmark, 1.05c ; thaler of Prussia and North Ger¬ 
man States, 69c.; florins South German States, 40 •- 
florin Austrian Empire, &c . 48% ■; lira, Venetian 
Kingdom and of Tuscany, 3 Go!; franc of Austria and 
Belgium, and lira-of Sardinia, 18.6; ducat of Naples- 
80; ounce of Sicily, 2.40 ; pound British Provinces' 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 
Canada, 4.00. 

Bullion may he assayed at the mint lor a 
small per centage, or coined, the only charge 
i}} the last case being for refining and tough¬ 
ening. when necessary, for alloys, and for 
the separation of gold and silver when com¬ 
bined. In this our system differs from that 
of England, where all the gold coinage is 
done at the expense of government—an 
erroneous principle, since it happens that 
foreigners are frequently receiving a premium 
at the expense of British subjects.! The 
act of 1835, established branch mints at 
Charlotte, N. C., Dahlonega, Ga. and New 
Orleans, the first two being restricted to gold 
coinage. 

CONSULAR SYSTEM.—The Empire of 
Commerce began its growth in what we are 
accustomed to cal) the “dark ages.” The 
flint and steel werejn its hand, which struck 
oat the sparks of light that are recognized at 
that obscure period. _ The best authorities on 
international or public law and modem civil¬ 
ization admit, that the stipulations and com- 


* A minute, difference in mills would result, were 
the value estimated by the quantum of pure gold i:i 
tlie new eagle, of 232 grains. 

t Britain demands a heavy seignorage or charge 
for coining silver, and realizes a profit of 100 per 
cent, on copper. 
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pacts which commerce induced, were among 
the first in toe order of those influences, 
which resulted in the resuscitation of letters 
and arts, and in the entire redemption of 
mankind. The lordly barons in wresting 
from King John the rights he had usurped, 
stipulated at the same time in behalf of the 
rights of all merchant traders visiting the 
empire.* 

The London chapmen, in losing their in¬ 
significance ana in growing up to princely 
wealth, established a third estate in the king¬ 
dom ; too respectable to be despised, too 
powerful to be resisted, and bold enough to 
declare for or against kings and dynasties, 
for the Henrys or Edwards of the middle 
ages. ' 0 

"Whether for Britain,' for Franco, or for 
Russia—for India, for the South Seas and, 
the Pacific, or for republican America—there- 
is but one voice now, and that cries flit 
“ trade.” “ Give us of your labor, and take of 
ours.” “Buy” or “self’ are the pregnant 
words in every language under heaven. The 
Rialto is the centre of the world’s negotia¬ 
tions. For £|his navies float upon the ocean, 
for this grave embassies receive audience 
from the Tammahamahas of the Pacific, and 
talk Chinese with the potentates of the Ce¬ 
lestial Empire. 

What, has become war in the lexicography 
of “ King Commerce’s” subjects 1 Will 
men apply torches to the granaries which 
contain their bread! Will they batter to 
pieces and sink in the deean the elements of 
trade, which are to warm them amid winter 
snows, and defend them from summer suns 1 
The lines of consolidation between nations 
and men are verging nearer to each other; 
and they meet in the unijty, the entire “ one¬ 
ness” of us all. 

To watch over and protect the great in¬ 
terests of trade, permanent departments of 
government have been instituted, which, 
taken together, constitute what is called the 
Consular System of the world. These agen~ 
cies, representing their sovereign and coun¬ 
try, are locate# at every considerable empo¬ 
rium of traffic, and by the theory of their 
constitution, are supposed to possess the 
sleeplessness of Argus, in watching over the 
rights and privileges and interests of their 
countrymen abroad, and the many-handed- 
ness Gf Briareus, in providing for their se¬ 
curity and defence. 

This Consular System was scarcely at all 
understood among the ancients. Mr. Lester, 
our able and efficient consul at Genoa, whose 
work upon this subject is now before us, 
observes that we get the term consul from 


* This provision of the Magna Charta drew from 
Montesquieu the concession that the people of Eng¬ 
land, above all other people in the world, under¬ 
stood the value of commerce and liberty. 
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the Romans; and certainly we get little 
else. The consuls of the early republic 
were scarcely less in authority than the kings 
they superseded. Still the interests of 
commerce were not neglected in antiquity, 
but agents we relocated in different trading 
states, charged with duties of a similar na¬ 
ture to our modem consuls. The codes of 
international law, which obtained, for the 
most, part, in those ages even among the 
most enlightened nations, were such as to 
speak little for the advancement of mankind. 
The ships of Athens were characterized as 
a “ piratical fleet,”—“ universal spoliation 
abroad, and cruel oppression at home,” is 
affirmed of Rome, and Phoenicia,. Tyre, and 
Carthage, recognized no rights or dories in 
theirintercourse with foreigners. 

Mir. Lester confesses the difficulties of 
tracing out the origin of the modern system: 

“It has long been a disputed point with 
whom the modem Consular System origi¬ 
nated, and what nation first led the wav in 
the establishment of the commercial code, 
which was finally adopted by modem states, 
and has m our owii tnnes Worked itself so 
deeply into the laws of nations. Nor could it 
bo placed iff its-proper light without great 
toil and learning, aided by all the facilities 
which might be derived from investigations 
conducted on the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean.” Pp. 16-5-86. 

When the decayed tree of Home had fallen 
and lay massive in its ruins, there grew up ; 
bn the soil of Italy a few republics of con¬ 
tracted territorial limits, but of genius and 
enterprise which astonished the world, and 
bf power and influence which made them¬ 
selves felt among crowned potentates, and 
extorted from Rome’s proud pontiff the con¬ 
fession, that Genoa alone was more “ ade¬ 
quate” to the conquest of the Saracens in 
Africa, than any other power in Europe. 

That noble Commercial Code, the Consoo 
fata del Mare , which has been attributed to 
the Spaniards, is now said to have originated 
in the councils of Pisa. The Pisans con¬ 
quered Amalfi in the 12th century, &nd car¬ 
ried off the copy of Justinian’s Institutes, 
which had been deposited there—the only 
copy existing. Consulate del Mare recog¬ 
nizes the existence and regulates the actions 
of the Consular System. 

Venice and Genoa were not long in adopt¬ 
ing and carrying out the wise policy of the 
Pisans. They had commercial agents 
throughout all the East, arid wherever pub¬ 
lic interests appeared to require it. These 
officers were held in the highest regard; 
they were required to be diplomatists ; t&ey 
were sen| in public vessels, and were not al¬ 
lowed to participate in any traffic. What 
were the results'! 

We are told of Venice— 

“Her daughters had tlieir dowers 


From spoils of nations ,* and the exltaustless East 
Poured in lier lap all gems in sparkling showers.” 

Arid Shakspeare says: 

“ Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations.” 

“ Venice, which had been founded by a few old 
men, women and children, who had tied to the 
marshes of the Adriatic, to escapo the rage and de¬ 
vastation of the northern barbarians, who were 
sweeping over Italy, became, in a few centuries, the 
first power in Europe. Pisa, which had been 
obliged to struggle lbr many years against the moat 
formidable obstacles that can ever impede the 
growth of new states with a malaria which annu¬ 
ally swept off a multitude of her population, soon 
made her name feared from the pillars of Hercules 
to the shores of the Danube and ^he banks of :ihe 
Nile, and became the commercial lawgiver of ad 
future rages. Genoa, which stands at the head of 
the Ligurian sea, hemmed in by almost impassable 
mountains, the Apennines and maritime Alps 
(which she could not cross), could not get her bread 
from the barren and rocky hill-sides, and she was 
driven out upon the Mediterranean. In the 8th 
century, the little city of Genoa drove the Saracens 
from their hold On the continent to the island of 
Corsica; from Corsica she chased them to Sardinia ; 
from Sardinia„she forced them out upon the open 
sea, thd at last feK upon the seat of their power in 
Africa, and laid their capital in the dust—seized un¬ 
counted mtjripiis of treasure, liberated all the Chris¬ 
tian captives of all their wars, and dragged back 
theiffdreadeS chief to an Italian prison, where he 
died in chains.” Pp. 176-78. 

r, , O 

It was not till 1845 that England commis¬ 
sioned an agent to reside abroad for the per¬ 
formance of consular duties, and not until 
the 17th century that these commissions 
came to be generally granted throughout the 
European States. 

We have alluded to Mr. Lester’s letter to 
Mr. Campbell. This active representative 
of our merchants abroad complains bitterly 
of the defects off the American consular 
system. He regards it, in fact, as no sys¬ 
tem at all; and trusts that °a govern¬ 
ment such as ours will not long endure its 
abuses. Surely there needs no elaborate ar¬ 
gument at,this late day to establish the im¬ 
portance, the absolute necessity, of a proper 
vigilance over our commerce and our ship¬ 
ping, now scattered over every sea in the 
world, and over our citizens, who find their 
way “ to the uttermost ends of the earth.” 
If there b<3 any deficiency in the present es¬ 
tablishment, an American Congress will look 
to it—an American' people will demand its 
removal. 

We make a few extracts from Mr. Lester, 
which establish the abuse, and propose tbo 
remedy: 

“ The office of a consul is generally held 
by American merchants or foreigners; for, 
with a few exceptions, no American who is 
qualified for such a station will ask for or ac¬ 
cept an office which is only a bill of expense, 
except with a view of making his official 
standing contribute to his own speculations. 
There are many ports where an American 
business cannot be supported; and, in such 
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cases, those consulates are Med by foreign¬ 
ers.” P. 191. 

In regard to the evil of appointing a mer¬ 
chant to be consul, Mr. Lester gives the fol¬ 
lowing example in point: 

“In 1342 or 1843, (I am not certain which,) an 
American merchantman arrived at a jtort in the 
Mediterranean With a valuable cargo,'which the 
captain was authorized to consign to any house he 
might select. He addressed himself to the consul, 
from whom he had reason (as his constituted ad¬ 
viser) to expect safe and disinterested counsel. The 
consul requested him to go on making the ne¬ 
cessary arrangements for discharging his cargo, and 
call the following day. In the mean time tire con¬ 
sul laid a scheme by which he should receive no 
little, profit; although, with an appearance of dis- 
iarteresteoness, the cargo was to be consigned to 
another man,. The captain had never been in the 
port before, could not speak a word of the language, 
was ignorant of the customs of the place and the 
state of the market, which put it out of his power 
to get the necessary information to guide him in 
transacting the business for himself. The cargo 
was just the one which at that moment, if properly 
sold, would have given the largest profit to the 
owners. Intelligence had been privately received 
by the consul the day before, which made his profit 
large and sure upon his own merchandise arid that 
of the captain. This intelligence, however, he did 
hot communicate to tue captain, and his cargo went 
for the priceCwhieh then ruled in the market! This 
intelligence it was the duty of the consul to com¬ 
municate to the captain, and he would have done it 
without doubt, had he been disinterested ! He kept 
his own counsel, and made over ten thousand dol¬ 
lars by the speculation 1” Pp. 194-5. o 

Mr. Lester exposes the evils of appointing 
foreigners to "our consulates abroad, men 
without any interest or regard for our insti¬ 
tutions, or even, at times, any knowledge of 
them. He received from one of these con¬ 
suls, not long since, a letter directed “To his 
Lordship, the American Consul-General of 
the United States and its Dependencies.” 

The following extract illustrates the sub¬ 
ject most, pointedly: 

“ For several years the consulate of Trieste has 
been held by an Englishman, by the name of Moore ; 
and as he has been recently removed, and with very 
great propriety, I feel no delicacy in calling his 
name and stating a fact. Whiie the M‘Leod case 
was pending in this country, and a rupture with 
Great Britain seemed likely to lake place, the govern¬ 
or of Malta dispatched a fleet of steamers to the 
straits of Gibraltar to intercept all our merchant 
vessels, as soon as the governor of Gibraltar receiv¬ 
ed an intimation of the hostile intentions of Great i 
Britain. At this time there were a large number of 
our merchantmen in the Mediterranean, and several 
at Trieste, 

“ Mr. Andrews, our consul at Malta, immediately 
sent dispatches to all his colleagues in that sea, 
communicating this important information, that all 
American Vessels might have warning, and remain 
in the ports of friendly powers. Mr. Andrews had 
often enough before had occasion to know that no 
dependence could be placed upon the consul at 
Trieste, and he sent a dispatch to Mr. Perdicarus, 
consul at Athens, requesting him to embrace the 
earliest opportunity of giving intelligence to our 
merchantmen in the port of Trieste ; and assigned 
as a reason for adopting this course, that Moore, 
being an Englishman, no dependence could be placed 
upon him in such a case. To show how well- 
grounded was this conviction, Mr. Moore was heard 
by several Americans (I am informed) to say, that 
*Mr. Andrews did perfectly right; for he must have 


been a great fool to suppose I should do anything 
that would have a direct tendency to injure my 
country. The Americans appoint me consul, to do 
consular business in time of peace ; but when war 
comes that is quite another matter.’ ” 

Mr. Lester proposes, as a remedy, the 
adoption of the following principles: 

Consuls should be paid salaries sufficient 
to preserve the rank and dignity of the 
office; should have judicial power to settle 
differences between citizens abroad; should 
have a proper library of commerce and di¬ 
plomacy, and have all their rights and duties 
particularly defined; should be prohibited 
from any commercial transactions whatever 
on their own account; should have no fees 
beyond their salary; should be divided into 
grades of office, consuls, vice-consuls, and 
consuls-general; the consul-general to have 
served three years in a sirople con sulate 
first, and his jurisdiction to extend over 
several of these consulates. Lastly, Mr. Les¬ 
ter would have commercial agents to gather 
information abroad for the use of govern¬ 
ment. At the meeting of the Zollverein, in 
1843, Great Britain had thirteen agents 
present, and the United States had but one— 
he being accidentally on the spot. . 

We close with a paragraph which sums up 
the whole: 

“ First, there is not an American mer¬ 
chant, nor an American master, nor an 
American seaman, who is not disgusted with 
the wretched system, and who would not re¬ 
joice in a change. - 

“ Second, there is not an American consul 
who will not join with them. 

“ Third, our commerce is laboring under 
embarrassments which can never be removed 
until we have organized an efficient and 
well-regulated Consular Establishment.” P. 
214. 

COMMERCE-— Its Origin, Progress, 
and Influences. —The history of trade car¬ 
ries us back to the primeval histqryof man 
himself. Neither science nor art nor any of 
the institutions Gf society have anything 
like the antiquity which of right pertains to 
this. The first want which was ever felt, 
the first appetite appeased, were but stimu¬ 
lants offered to new wants and appetites, 
whose gratification was denied to the unaided 
labors of the individual. We arrive at barter 
when we reach a point where the individual 
want calls into requisition efforts beyond 
what the individual can exert. When one 
man has not the thing which he desires, but 
has that which its proprietor would equally 
value, there is at once laid a foundation for 
that system of exchanges which is among 
the first deyelopments in the progress of 
trade. 

Locke, it is, perhaps, who tells us that the 
hunter of the hills, whom the day’s chase 
has crowned with no other than venison, 
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would be loth to appropriate the whole of it 
to himself if he knew that his neighbor, 
whose fire flickered over the way : had a fine 
stock of grouse and c pheasa,nt preparing for 
the feast, and would be gl&& enough to 
smoke upon the embers with it a buck’s 
quarter. If men were the same in those ex¬ 
treme ages as they are now, we are sure 
that these progenitors of Nimrod partook of 
each other’s good cheer without knowing a 
(.word of any of the “ laws which regulate 
exchanges?’ A shoulder of venison was 
good for at least a pair of canvas-back ducks. 
Plain Gudjo, on one of our Southern planta¬ 
tions, proves his connection with the genus 
homo, by taking half his weekly allowance 
of rice and bartering it away for a mess of 
Indian meal. 

Anderson, in his History of Commerce, 
tells of a singular custom which prevailed 
with several nations of remote antiquity. 
Happening to have an Overplus of any par¬ 
ticular commodity or class of commodities, 
either of these nations would bear the excess 
to its border limits, and heap it up there. 
This surplus the neighbor nation drew upon 
as need be, substituting for the removed de¬ 
posit so much J of its own redundant produce 
of a different character, as it considered a 
fair equivalent. Such a system betrays 
great simplicity of manners and integrity of 
heart. We would not bespeak for it much 
favor in an age like ours, when greedy ava¬ 
rice, wiw policy, and doiiar-and-eent philoso¬ 
phy, take strong hold upon men’s propensi¬ 
ties. Anderson does not mention, if any 
frauds resulted from this pristine liberality. 

The origin of commerce is a subject 
which by no means admits of much philoso¬ 
phizing, and we are rather amused than 
instructed by the wire-drawn theories with 
which the reader is almost sure to be treated 
by every writer who sets himself up as instruc¬ 
tor in this branch of history ; -as if traffic of 
some description were not just as natural, 
and just as necessary, in the progress of 
mankind, as the use of language or the 
powers of locomotion. To explain the origin 
of the former appears to us as profitless at 
least as that of the latter. 

Nearly six thousand years have passed 
away since man began to earn his subsistence 
by the sweat of his brow, and for half of this 
period we have no other record than that to 
be found in the Hebrew Bible. Profane 
history carries us to its extent when we 
reach tire age of Homer, one thousand 
years before £hat of Jesus Christ. In Ho¬ 
mer’s time, navigation had become a system, 
and the Scion muse sings through his pages 
of the noble fleet which followed the fortunes 
of Agamemnon against the strong-walled 
Troy— 

“ What crowded armies, from what climes they bring 

Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs I sing.” 

Iliad, ii. 


We must go farther back than this to find 
when trade became first a system. v 

We take up the Bible and turn to the 
lamentations and sorrows of Job. Whoever 
Job might have been, or whoever was the 
author of the book which chronicles his for¬ 
tunes, it is certain that it is one of antiquity, 
equal, if not superior, to any other record in 
the world. Some have even given it an 
antediluvian origin. We have depicted in it 
at least the manners and customs of the pa¬ 
triarchal era. But the gold of Ophir and the 
Ethiopian topaz, as articles of commerce, 
would appear to have been familiar (enough 
at that period to Arabian luxury. 

Abraham counted out to Ephroti for the 
burial-place of Maepelah (Geq, xxiii. 16), 
silver, current with the. merchant, three thou¬ 
sand five hundred years ago. This evidences, 
then, a currency and a commercial commu¬ 
nity. The children whom God has raised 
up to Abraham—the Hebrews, of all ages 
and countries from that time to this—have 
proved themselves, beyond all compare, the ^ 
most extraordinary nation of traders and 
traffickers that the annals of mankind have 
yet recorded. Blackstone fixes upon them 
the earliest use of that important instrument 
of commerce, the bill of exchange ;* and 
English historians chronicle how these 
wealthy Hebrews, ere yet toleration became 
a virtue, were fleeced of their wares and 
moneys to satisfy the exorbitant and tyran¬ 
nical demands of the sovereign purse. Old 
Isaac, of York, or some other “ wealthy 
Tubal” of his tribe, it was, whose teeth were 
extracted, one day, by England’s king, till 
he had brought to light from his hidden'trea¬ 
sures gold enough to buy him ransom from 
his hard usage. We are not told whether 
Isaac came from under the .operation tooth¬ 
less, or how many molars arid incisors he 
conceived his treasury to be worth. A mo¬ 
dem traveler in Syria pays the same tribute 
to these descendants of Jacob. “ From mor¬ 
ning until night,” says he, “ and from night 
until morning, in the streets, in the houses, 
in the public places and promenades, every¬ 
where and for ever, nothing is to be heard in 
Syria but merchandise and money, money 
and merchandise.” 

Abraham went down into Egypt. The 
Egyptians were a people sui generis. They 
abhorred foreigners on a deep-rooted princi¬ 
ple; and these men of vore, of mummies, 
pyramids, and obelisks, were little qualified 
for any of the enterprises of trade. They 
did, however, under one or two sovereigns, 
exhibit a different characteristic, but the 
thing wacs forced. Their traders navigated 

* This method is said to have been brought, into gen¬ 
eral use by the Jews and bombards, when banished 
for their usury anfi other vices, in order to draw 
their effects more easily out of France and England 
into those countries into which they had chosen to 
reside. 2 Black. Comm., 269, 
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for a sljort season the waters of theeRed Sea 
and Indian Ocean. Long after this, when 
ancient Egypt belonged to history, and when 
Alexander the Great had subdued his coun¬ 
trymen and half the world beside, the con- 
querojpfixed upon tire site and built the city 
of Alexandria, midway between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Indian seas, and commanding 
the commerce of either. Scarcely a city 
reached to. so great a point of eminence for 
many centuries as Alexandria, in all the 
great departments of trade.; and it had been 
to this day as it was- in its early existence, 
but for the skill of Portuguese navigators 
doubling the “ Cape of Storms,” and open¬ 
ing a new and better avenue from Europe to 
the East Indies. From that day to tins 
Alexandria is named “no more.” ° 

But \ve are not done with the Jews.. We 
are to' speak of that empire which, in all 
pomp and splendor and Eastern gorgeous¬ 
ness, David and Solomon raised up and 
maintained on the shores of ancient Judea. 
There was a compact, a commercial compact 

i , _ r\__ * 1 J III__■ 
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supply of timber and artisans necessary in 
embellishing the seat of Jewish empire. So¬ 
lomon carried out the stipulations of his 
father, and extended the operations of the 
great co-partnership he had formed. The 
untold wealth and magnificence of Israel’s 
sapient king stand out boldly in the annals 
of the nation. Tyrian s and Hebrew's together 
toiled on the shored of the Red Sfea, at 
Sziongeber, in fitting out a fleet of ships for 
their sovereigns. It is certain that this 
fleet had commercial ends, and that it made 
a successful adventure somewhere, but where, 
no one exactly understands. Speculations 
have multiplied upon the subject. Beawes, 
in his “ Lex Mercatoria,” devotes many a 
page to the inquiry, and labors hard to show 
that the allied fleet, visited the islands of the 
East. Indies, and found, somewhere there, the 
Ophir and Tarshish, from which the Bible 
seems to tell us that such abundant gold and 
treasure were obtained. The periodical 
. winds in these seas explain the success of 
navigation, in the absence of compass or 
chronometer. Other places, too, these ship¬ 
ping doubtless visited on the coast of Asia 
and”Ethiopia; but as most, of this is conjec¬ 
ture, the reader can conjecture as wpfl as 
ourselves. 

Phoenicia, in ail antiquity, is without ex¬ 
ample or parallel. More than twenty-two 
hundred years before Christ, the Phoenicians 
had founded the great commercial mart of 
Sidon. In Sidon were to be found the most 
splendid developments of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, before the Christian era. 
The Sidoniaus were an extraordinary people, 
who marked themselves strongly upon anti¬ 
quity. Their merchant fleets opened the 
gates of the Mediterranean, and sailed away 
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beyond the Pillars of Hercules, the ne phis 
ulira of the ancient world. They brought 
back to the vicinities of the Levant the ore 
which they obtained in Britain from the 
miners of Cornwall. With cargoes purchased 
in Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, these fathers 
of navigation made their way to Eiath, on 
the Arabian Sea ; an overland transportation 
from Eiath to Rbinocolura, and a re-ship- 
rpent from that port, found their commodities 
at last safely landed at the quays of Tyre. 

Let the rapt visions of Ezekiel describe for 
us Tyre, in all the georgeousness of Easters 
metaphor: 

“ o thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, 
which art a merchant of the people for many isles ; 
thv borders are in the midst of the sea, thy builders 
have perfected thy beauty. Fine linen with broider- 
ed work from Egypt was that which thou spreadest 
forth to be thy sad; blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishah was that which covered thee. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Zidon and Arvad were thy mariners: thy 
wise men that were within thee, were thy pilots. 
The ancients of Gehal, and the wise men thereof 
were in thee, thy caulkers : all the ships of the sea, 
with their mariners, were in thee, to occupy thy mer¬ 
chandise. Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of 
the multTcttuebfali kinds of riches; with silver, iron, 
tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs. Javan, Tu¬ 
bal, and Mbshech, were thy merchants; they waded 
the persons of mm and vessels of brass in thy mar¬ 
ket. Syria was thy merchant by reason of the mul¬ 
titude of the wares of thy making: they occupied in 
thy fairs with emeralds, purple andbroldered work, 
and fine linen, coral, and agate. Judah and the land 
of Israel, they were thv merchants. Damascus was 
thy merchant. Arabia, and all the princes of KMar, 

I in thee, were thy merchants. The ships of Tarshish 
did sing of thee in t hy markets, and thou wast re¬ 
plenished and made very glorious in the midst of the 
seas. What city is like Tyrus ? By thy great Wis¬ 
dom arid by thy traffic hast thou increased thy riches, 
and thy heart is lifted up because of thy riohec!” 

The fate of this great city we are all fa¬ 
miliar with. Sacked and destroyed by Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, it was only rebuilt to suffer 
the same dismal fate at the hands of Alex¬ 
ander. Tyre, the ancient mariner and mer¬ 
chant, has left behind but few traces of his 
opulence, and the nation of whom Tibullus 
wrote—“Prima ratem ventis credere docta 
Tyros*” and of whom Go d decreed, “ thou 
shalt be a terror, and shalt never be any 
more,” fulfilled at last its destiny. 

Carthage was a colpny of the Phoenicians 
planted in Africa. The infant settlement, 
by the extension of its trade and the energy 
and enterprise of its inhabitants, soon grew 
up to a stature so great and powerful, that 
the salvation of the Roman empire^ ad¬ 
mitted but of one voice at its capital — 
Carthago delenda esse; Carthage must be 
destroyed. This commercial people, through 
two of the bloodiest and most protracted 
wars of which history has any mention, met; 
braved, and defied the “ Eagle” and the 
mailed legions of Rome, and only yielded at 
last with a struggle worthy of Homer’s 
deities. 

Before the Greek states began to send out 
colonies to the numerous islands of the 
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Mgean, the Greeks knew little of foreign 
trade. So soon, however, as these little 
bands migrated off from the mother country, 
the influences of their position, free institu¬ 
tions and unrestricted customs began to be 
felt among themselves, and to re-act upon 
the parent states. Nearly all of Grecian 
commerce, prior to the time of Alexander, 
was confined to this trade with'the eolonies. 

The Romans never were a trading people. 
Their sympathies were for agricultures war, 
and conquest. Trade was held in contempt, 
and nothing but the sword and the plow 
were counted honorable. To every person 
of rank, birth, or fortune, (says Kent,) the 
Romans prohibited commerce ; and no sena¬ 
tor was allowed to own a vessel larger than 
a boat sufficient to carry his own com and 
fruits. They were content to receive through 
Egypt those supplies of Eastern commodi¬ 
ties which ministered to their luxury and 
taste. When the empire was removed to. 
Byzantium, in the fourth century, the com¬ 
merce of Rome, such as it was, fell almost 
entirely into decay. 

All Scandinavia and the northern hive 
poured down in the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries, upon Rome, their myriads of bar¬ 
barians. Hubs, Goths, Vandals, Attilas, 
and Aiarics—these terrific men swept away 
all traces of civilization for a gloomy period, 
and with fire and sword desolated the whole 
of southern Europe. Commerce received a 
death-blow in the struggles of this era. 

TI e Byzantian or Greek empire, mean¬ 
while continued its intercourse with Alex¬ 
andria, and received thence its oriental sup¬ 
plies, until the Arabians, seizing upon 
Egypt, put a stop at last to this lucrative ' 
branch of commerce. We next hear of the i 
Byzantians sailing up the Indus to its highest I 
navigable points, transporting their com- J 
merce thence overland - to Oxus, and down j 
to the Caspian Sea. Having reached the j 
sea, they made sail into the Volga; trans-1 
ported their commodities across the country j 
to the Tanais, thence to the Euxine, to be 
shipped there ultimately for Byzantium it- | 
self. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon that, period 
of darkness and gloom which settled down 
upon the seats of ancient letters, civilization, 
and commerce, when the lights of Rome and 
Greece had been put out, and bloodshed, 
anarchy, and fierce discord attained their des¬ 
potic empire. Itr seemed as if God had 
cursed and withered the fair work of his own 
hand. o 

There rose at last in Italy, upon these 
ruins, a community which has beten celebra¬ 
ted in every subsequent age. “ Pisa was 
the first republic that rose into power after 
the dismemberment of the Roman empire,” 
says Mr. Lester in his late work, “ and to 
her, modem times are mote indebted for 


their civilization than to any other people 
who have flourished since the ancient Ro¬ 
mans.” ' 

If Italy witnessed the flickering and ex¬ 
piring rays of that light which, in its full 
blaze, had illumined the ancient Wbrkl, it 
was on the soil of Italy that it was re-lit 
again in the progress of centuries, and it was 
from thence that darkened Europe caught 
the first faint beams of morning which broke 
upon the world. The night of arts, sciences, 
and commerce, was dissipated by the lights 
which shotie from the Adriatic and the free 
Italian republics. . 

We are to speak of Venice and Genoa, 
who were to modern ages what Tyre and 
Carthage were to those which had been 
numbered before the Christian era. In¬ 
spired vvhh the recollections of the past, and 
full of the hhly associations of the moment, 
j Byron, standing on the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
i and viewing t he ruins of Italian glory— 

“ Wliere Venic^sat in slate throned on her hundred 
1 ’ isles,” 

with full heart and impassioned eloquence, 
lamented ever the mistress of the Adriatic, 
her “ dead doges,” her perished commerce, 
her “ crumbling palaces” and exhausted 
treasures— 

“ In youth she was all glory—a new Tyre ; 

Her very by-word sprung from victory— 

Thed Plamer of the Lion,’ which through fire 
Ar.iiblecd she bore o’er subject earth and sea • 
Though makin^mauy slaves^ herself still free, 
And Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Otcbmite.” 

Venice, Genoa and Pisa excelled in genius, 
spirit, and enterprise, all the nations of 
Europe. Driven from barbarous invasion to 
their retreats, these republics, territorially 
contracted, and little favored in soil, reached 
to a pitch of opulence and empire which 
excites our highest admiration. Their rich 
argosies went out upon the Mediterranean, 
and their mariners braved the storms of 
every ocean. Liberty spoke in their halls, 
and law resumed again its sway. One of 
the best commercial codes which the world 
has ever known, we are told, originated in 
the councils of Pisa. 

In the tenth century, Venice had es-^ 
tablished commercial intercourse with the 
Saracens of Egypt and Syria, for their 
staples of sugar and rice, for dates, senna, 
cassia, flax, linen, balm, perfumes, galls,, 
wrought silks, soaps, etc. She traded, too, 
for the rich spices and precious stones of 
India, and with merchandise so rare and 
rich entered the markets of western Eu¬ 
rope, and commanded the whole of its valua¬ 
ble trade. 

The Italian republics, when the crusades 
were firing the brains of knights, kings and 
beimrars, appeared to be inspired too with 
some portioned’ the religious frenzy. But 
the Italians were toe good merchants to 
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enter upon enterprises as wild as these 
without first stipulating Tor privileges of 
commerce and trade from the monarcbs 
whom they might serve. They were not 
such zealots as to give up their ships with¬ 
out prospect of advantage, when their 
employment in carrying helmets, breast¬ 
plates, and tall soldiery, was as good as car¬ 
rying bales of stuffs and merchandise. 

W 5 cannot refrain here from introducing 
a passage from Lesleys letter on the “ Con¬ 
sular , System, n which is eloquently de¬ 
scriptive of the progress of one of these 
republics, and which emanates from a man 
who was inspired by a residence on its very 
soil. 

“Genoh. contributed more powerfully than any 
other Italian state to the early crusades. The Ligu¬ 
rian* Republic had been able to resist (yj; rush of 
barbarians from the North, and had, even in the 
ninth century, nearly destroyed the Saracen empire 
in the islands of the Mediterranean and on the 
African coast. More deeply fired with the spirit of 
maritime adventure than almost any other state in the 
world, she led the way in the commerce of the east, 
and clcsed her magnificent career by the discovery 
of the New World, Even before the time of Peter 
the Hermit, she had opened a flourishing commerce 
with Asia, and she was present at the conquest of 
Antioch and of Jerusalem. The chivalric leaders 
of those bold enterprises well knew how much they 
owed to her valor and commercial activity : and the 
red cross in the white field, the ensign of the Ligu¬ 
rian republic, was planted on the towers of Antioch 
and the battlements of Jerusalem. Godfrey and 
Baldwin ordered the following inscription to be j 
placed over tnp Koiy Sepulchre : '■ Stronghold of the 
Genoese She, formed treaties with the Moorish and 
African princes, aha gained, by diplomacy or con¬ 
quest, a strong foothold in the Black Sea, where 
she founded a powerful colony that augmented her 
commercial wealth incredibly,” 

When Pisa, in those fearful contests 
which shook the shores of Italy, had yielded 
to the arms of Genoa, this state eclipsed 
then even Venice herself. 

Whatever may be thought of the crusades 
in this period of the world’s enlightenment* 
all history attests that they introduced, into 
Europe, Eastern tastes and customs, and led 
the way to an extension, of commerce, and 
ultimately to a new era of light, truth and 
liberty. 

In the northern parts of Europe, on ffie 
.Baltic, and in the island of Gothland, 
grew up, between the eleventh and twef'th 
centuries, the city of Wisburg. The marine 
ordinances of this now decayed town are 
celebrated in the annals of commercial 
nations. Cleirac gives a glowing account 
of the wealth and prosperity of the city. He 
speaks of it then as the most celebrated and 
flourishing emporium in Europe, where 
merchants from all parts come to traffic, and 
had their shops and warehouses, and en¬ 
joyed the same privileges as the native 


* This name, derived from the Romans, was gene¬ 
rally used by the Genoese till the downlall of their 
republic. 


inhabitants themselves. Chancellor Kent, 
in commencing upon this passage from 
Cleirac, and contrasting with it the Wisburg 
of the Baltic as find it now, finds the 
occasion fitting to indulge the “ melancholy 
admonition of the poet,” that “trade’s proud 
empire hastes to swift decay.” 

„ Between the years 1164 and 1254, was 
formed in Europe what is known in history 
(and famed as known) as the Hanseatic 
League. The object of this league was pro¬ 
tection to the trade of the free cities Which 
formed it, from the robber clans and “ rov¬ 
ing barbarians” of the North, and the pirates 
which swarmed in every sea. Lubeck was 
at the head ofthe league of Hanse towns, and 
her first allies in the federacy were Bruns¬ 
wick, Bremen, Jlarnburg, Dantzic and 
Cologne. The league extended its in¬ 
fluence lo embrace most of the trading cities 
of Northern Europe, and attained to so 
great power as -to form treaties with sove¬ 
reigns themselves. Its duration was termi¬ 
nated at last by the jealousy of these 
sovereigns, who withdrew their cities from 
i the alliance- . 

In coming down to modem times, we 
tread upon ground so familiar, that any 
lengthy exhibition of the extensori of com¬ 
merce will be unnecessary. We all know, 
familiarly enough, that at the present ino- 
ment cotton, woolenu, silks and French 
wines have larger influence in making 
Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen 
shake hands over their quarrels, and avow 
that they have ever loved each other right 
well, than all the natural affection they might 
ever be supposed to entertain for each other 
put together, and all their universal philan¬ 
thropy in the bargain. We have said before, 
and repeat it, that the mercantile interests 
rule the world, and right grateful are we 
that Providence has imposed so firm a 
ligament to join together his fractious, head¬ 
strong and over-erring children. We some¬ 
times meet with fine treatises on benevo¬ 
lence, disinterested philanthropy, and other 
things of the same stamp : and once upon a 
time were fond ourselves of talking aboiit 
the “ dignity of human nature,” etc.; but 
after all, human nature is not without its 
frailties, and the “ stern Saxon,” without 
being anything of a coward either, will never 
attempt to dictate peace at the cannon’s 
mouth with his neighbor on this side of the 
water, while he has broadcloths to sell, and a 
million and a half bags of cotton to buy. 
And we do not slander the neighbor on this 
side of the watfpr much by a similar remark. 

But Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Wisburg and 
the Hanse towns, such as they were, have 
passed away, and the commerce of the world 
is in other hands. The hardy Portuguese 
mariners, in discovering the new passage to 
the East, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
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struck a blow at the Italian republics from 
which they never recovered. Spain and 
Portugal, on the discovery of America, di¬ 
vided the world between themselves, and 
struggled to establish a magnificent com¬ 
mercial monopoly. The famous treaty of 
Tordesillas, 1494, entered into between these 
nations, opened the eyes of England to the 
schemes which were to exclude her from a 
participation in the beat fruits of either 
India. 

- “ The progress of commerce,” says Robertson, in 
his Admirable chapter introductory to the History 'of 
Charles v., “ the progress of commerce had consi¬ 
derable influence in polishing the manners of the 
European nations, and in establishing among them 
order, equal laws, And humanity. It tends to wear 
off those prejudices which maintain distinction and 
animosity between nations. It softens and polishes 
the manners of men. It unites them by one of the 
strongest of ail ties, the desire of supplying their 
mutual vvants. It disposes them to peace by estab¬ 
lishing^ every state an order of citizens bound by 
their interests to be the guardians ofphblic tranquil¬ 
lity. In proportion as commerce made its way into 
the different countries of Europe, tlxcy successively 
turned their attention to those objects and adopted 
those manners which occupy" and distinguish 
polished nations.” 

In the fourteenth century, we are told by 
Hallam—History Middle Ages, p. 475—that 
Flanders had become a market for all the 
world ; and that merchants from seventeen 
kingdoms had their settled domiciles at 
Bruges, besides strangers from almost un¬ 
known countries, . _ 

Edward III. was the father of English 
commerce. Before his reign no advances of 
any character had been made in that coun¬ 
try to extend its foreign intercourse, but 
Edward set himself in earnest to build up 
and establish the kingdom. He invited over 
from Flanders artisans and workmen, who 
may almost be said to have originated the 
manufacturing system of England. It is not 
a little curiousdo consider the motives which 
were held out to this enterprising body 
of men, as they are furnished for us in a 
venerable record. They were told that in 
England “ they should feed on fai beef and 
mutton, till nothing but their fullness should 
stint their stomachs ; that their beds should 
be good and their bed-fellows better, seeing 
the richest, yeoman in England would not 
disdain to marry their daughters unto them.” 
The products of the labors of these crafts¬ 
men, feeding upon “ fat beef and mutton” to 
respectable corpulency, became soon known 
and famous in the markets of all Europe. 

There was little mercantile spirit in Eng¬ 
land before the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
True it is, that King John’s barons forced 
the monarch into an acknowledgment of the 
rights of foreign merchants visiting the 
empire ; but it was long after King John and 
his barons, ere the English people began to 
appreciate the advantages of foreign trade. 
Henry the Eighth was cruel and tyrannical, 
20 


and taxed illegally fhe interest he ought to 
have fostered. Elizabeth had greatness of 
mind sufficient for the purposes of empire, 
and had she been as well acquainted with the 
true principles which regulate trade, as she 
was desirous of stimulating it in every way, 
she had been higher praised in history. 
Her numerous monopolies granted, whether 
of sweet wines, licenses, or whatever else, 
were blunders which ceuld only be ac-r 
counted for by favoritism, were it not no¬ 
torious that at that period these were con¬ 
sidered in , themselves to be evidences of 
sound policy. 

In a lecture, delivered by T. W. Tucker, 
of New-York, niercnants of the time 

of Queen Elizabeth, published several years 
ago in Hunt’s Magazine, there is an 
enumeration of the various monopolies 
which were granted by that sovereign. We 
are happy to lay our hands on the address at 
this moment, as it wilrsave us from farther 
reference ori the point. 

The Dutch traders of London, resident at 
a part of it called the Stilyard, were famous 
at that epoch, and obtained privileges and 
immunities from the monarch sufficient to 
set up the most grinding monopolies. 

On the fall of the Butch traders, the com¬ 
pany of English merchant adventurers was 
I formed. This company, top, rose to great 
wealth and importance, exporting annually 
| English woolen cloths to the amount of 
| £1,000,000 sterling, and maintaining abroad 
| the highest possible credit. The Russia 
1 company, about the same time, and the 
Turkey company existed. The latter traded 
with India arid reached the heart of the 
Mogul empire. Hard upon these followed 
the Morocco company, the company of East- 
land rpirchants, the Hamburg company, tlie 
Guinea and the East India companies. Sir 
Francis Drake, in seme of his little short of 
piratical cruisings, first suggested to Eng¬ 
land the importance of the Indian trade- 
This trade enriched the sovereign then 1 , and 
has enriched the nation ever since. 

We pass over that stormy season which 
occupied the larger portions of the reigns of 
James I. and Charles 1. In the disasters of 
anarchy and civil war which befell the nation 
at this time, it would have been impossible 
for commercial enterprise to exhibit itself in 
any of its higher developments. 

Hume, indeed, has informed us that in the 
reign of James I. the Dutch trade * *o Eng¬ 
land with six hundred ships, but England in 
turn could furnish on her own account but 
sixty ships in the same traffic. Nine-tenth® 
of the English commerce at this period con¬ 
sisted of woolen manufactured goods. 

The administration of Cromwell was 
crowned with many results favorable to 
trade. The libera), principles of the Pro¬ 
tector could not endure those severe restric- 
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lions and monopolies in which the prosperity 
of the nation had been bound up, and he 
abolished them all. 

When Charles IL was restored to the 
throne of his lather, a new impulse appeared 
to be given to everything in England, so 
much so, that Russell affirms in his Modern 
Europe, “that at no former or subsequent 
period did England ever makl such rapid 
progress in commerce and riches as during 
that inglorious one which followed the Resto¬ 
ration, and terminated, in the expulsion of the 
Stuarts.” 

The present enormous commercial stature 
of Great! Britain is attributed by McCulloch, 
not to the heaps upon heaps of parliamentary 
acts for the encouragement of navigation and 
trade, but the extraordinary improvements 
and consequent extension of her manufac¬ 
tures since 1770. Happily seated upon au 
island girt around by the sea, she finds that 
the extraordinary influence which she is ex¬ 
erting upon the world, is dependent tnore 
upon the immensity of her naval armaments 
and commercial marine than upon the exteut 
of her territories, or the numerical proportion 
of her inhabitants. Like Athens of qld, she 
finds strength and safety in her “ wooden 
walls.” 

The cotton manufacturing system of Eng¬ 
land has been the offspring, great as it is, of 
the last, seventy-five years. At the com¬ 
mencement of this period it was nothing j at 
its termination half the entire exports of Bri¬ 
tish produce consists of cotton stuffs and yarn. 
England looks upon her Hat-graves, Ark¬ 
wrights, Cromptons aud. Watts, as America 
does upon her Fultons and Whitneys; bat 
England looks upon her own liberty and en¬ 
terprise as above ffiem all. In fact, says one 
of her writers; when these are impaired, the 
colossal fabric of her prosperty will crumble 
into dust; and the commerce of Liverpool, 
London and Glasgow, like that of Tyre. Car¬ 
thage and Pah yra, will, at no distant period, 
be famous only in history. 

We come at last to consider the subject be¬ 
fore us, in connection with the past and pre^ 
gent history of America. There is reason 
enough fo dwell upon the ample enterprise, 
and stubborn, unyielding spirit of the people 
who fled across the ocean from the tyrannies 
of the old world, and established, among the 
deep forests of the new, the germs of a nation 
which has already become great. What 
could subdue the spirit of a people like this ? 
Rugged as their own wild homes, the infant 
colonists braved the seas and the storms. 
They dug the graves of tyrant^ with the same 
implements that brought them bread out of 
the soil. Struggling with the desperate ra¬ 
vage at one moment, they braved at the 
next the fierce storms and monsters of the 
deep. There is no adolescence in such a peo¬ 
ple. They spring into mahhood’s vigor from 
the infaut’s imbecility. 


There went up into the high court of Par¬ 
liament, as early as the year 1070, a grave 
charge against the: colonies wffich England 
“ protected” across the ocean. Said the mi¬ 
nisters, they violate our ordinances of trad© 
with impunity, and our navigation laws, 
which with infinite pains we have devised, 
they trample under foot with disdain. Their 
traders sally out upon the deep, aud we find 
them seeking entrance into all the ports of 
Europe. “ They even encourage”—these 
are the words of the remonstrance—“ they 
even encourage foreigners to trade writa 
them.” o . 

One hundred years after this, Edmund 
Burke stood up, in the halls of the same Par¬ 
liament of %>glasid, au advocate of freedom 
and humanity, and a deadly, implacable foe- 
man to their assailants. 

This noble Roman found in the wrongs of 
his countrymen across the ocean a them© 
worthy of his highest eloquence, and in their 
daring enterprise that which was too much 
even for bjs unmatched powers to portray, 
Who does not remember his inimitable 
speech in which theoratoy found all his coun¬ 
try at his heart ? We cannot refrain an ex¬ 
tract, and we seem to see all the glory of our 
country shadowed forth in what was but a 
graphic sketch of the hardy enterprise of the 
sons of New-England: 

“ While we follow them,” said the orator, “ among 
the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them,.pe¬ 
netrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Bud- 
son's Bay and Davis’ Strdts; while we are looking 
for them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that 
they have pierced into the opposite region Af polar 
cold; that they are at the antipodes and engaged 
under the frozen serpent of the South. Falkland 
Islands, which seemed too remote and romantic an 
object for national ambition to grasp, is but a stage 
and resting-place in the progress of their vigorous 
industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more discou¬ 
raging to them than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We know that while seme of them 
draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coasts 
of Africa, others run the longitude and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea 
but 'What is w exed bv their fisheries—no climate that 
is not withers to their toils. Neither the persever¬ 
ance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the 
dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, 
ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy in¬ 
dustry to the extent to which it has been pushed by 
this recent people; a people who are still, as it 
were, in the gristle,'and not yet hardened into the 
bony of manhood.”* c 

As early as lt>47, as we are informed by 
Holmes in his American Annals, a flourishing 
trade was opened by the New-Englaud colo¬ 
nies with Barbadoes and the other islands of 
the West Indies. 

In 1(585, a collector of revenues at the port 
of Charleston, in South Carolina, was ap¬ 
pointed by the home government. This Was 
but a few years subsequent tpthe foundation 
of the city. Charleston progressed ■ apidly 
in commercial importance, and before the 
Revolution, as an importing and exporting 


* Griffith’s Notes on American Colonics. 
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city, maintained un equality with Boston, 
New-York Ahd Philadelphia. 

In lt^90 began the hardy enterprise of the 
whale fishermen of Nantucket. This little 
island, situated far out from the main land, 
bleak, sterile, and scarcely inhabitable, with 
not, a tree of its own native growth, and 
scarcely ah inviting prospect to cheer its in¬ 
habitants, or ministerto their ease and grati¬ 
fication, has yet been enabled to reach to an 
enviable distinction in commercial wealth. 
We know hot where to affix the limits of the 
hardihood and daring of these enterprising 
men. They have planted a garden upon a 
rock, and they have become rich by hurd 
toll where Nature has been most stinting in 
her favors. The importance of the whale 
fisheries it is not difficult to understand, and 
we shall exhibit, in other pages in the pro¬ 
gress of our work, statistics to satisfy all 
of the magnitude to which they have at last 
grown up. 

The trade of Massachusetts alone, in the 
year 1717, brought ihto constant activity and 
employment four hundred and ninety-two 
Ships, and nearly four thousand sailors, 

_ la 1730, we are informed that there ar¬ 
rived ip England frdtn America 154 4onsof 
oil, and 9,200 tons of whalebone; and that 
in the first fifteen days of July in the same 
year, 10,000 hogheads of sugar reached the 
same |»ort from the British American sugar 
colonies. In Ihe ensuing year, Massachusetts 
employed six hundred ships and sloops, and 
five thousand fishermen. 

The commerce of New-England, as early 
as 1742, required For its support upwards of 
one thousand sail of vessels, while at the 
South, Charleston alone loaded, in 1744, two 
hundred and thirty. 

The trade of Britain with her American 
colouies employed, in 1769, 1,078 ships, and 
28,910 seamen. The value of her imports 
from them for that year amounted to £3,370,- 
900, and of their imports from her to 
£3,924,606. 

The following table, taken from- Holmer 
Annals, exhibits the progress Of this trade for 
the years named : 

Imports from Exports to 
- colonies colonies 

Annual awi i'jc, 1700 to 1710.. .£205,000... £267,000 
“ 17 iO to 1720... 302,000... 305,000 

“ 1720 to 1730... 578,000... 471,000 

“ 1730 to 1740... 670,000... 660,000 

“ 1740 to 1750... 708,000... 812,000 

“ 1750 to 1760... 802,000.. .1,577,000 

“ 1760 to 1770. ..1,044,000. ..1,762,000 

“ 1770 to J780... 743,000. ..1,331,000 

Mr. Burke stated in Parliament in the year 
1775, that the trade with America alone, at 
that tip^ie, was within less than £500,000 of 
being equal to what the great commercial 
nation of England carried on at the begin¬ 
ning of that century with all the world. 

The first year which witnessed peace be¬ 
tween England and her colonies, now raised 


to the dignity of free and' 1 independent states, 
witnessed the opening on their part of a new 
and lucrative branch of trade with China, 
which at the present moment, in exports and 
imports together, is Worth annually little 
short of eight or nine millions of dollar*. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, 1795, we are informed that a Vessel 
sailed from Cfiarieston to the Bast Indies, the 
very first enterprise of the kind' which was 
undertaken by that city. 0 

The confederating “ articles,” which car¬ 
ried the American states through one of the 
most glorious revolutions on record, were 
found in every respect inadequate to keep 
together these states on terras of equal rights 
and prosperity at the restoration of peace. 
The conflicting institutions of so many sove¬ 
reignties, without any head of acknowledged- 
power and influence, tended to paralyjte 
commercial rnoveraente, and entirely to sir- 
rest those advances which had been already 
made. One of the most powerful induce¬ 
ments which operated upon the minds Of 
these states to enter upon a new and betted 
compact, whs found in the absolute reanisi- 
tions of commerce, and the immortal consti¬ 
tution under which we now live finds its 
origin here. 

Scarcely mate than half a century baa 
elapsed since our federal constitution Was 
adopted, and in that period our advance has 
already rivaled the dreams of eastern fiction. 
Every sea and navigable water under the face 
of heaven witnesses the White wings of oar 
shipping, and hears the bold voices of oar 
mariners. Our flag is upon the deep, and it 
floats alike at either pble and at the equator, 
on the uttermost limits of the globe. Great 
aa has been our progress in the past, there is 
a prophetic voice which tells us that we have 
but begun to enter upon that bright and glo¬ 
rious “ empire of the seas” which is yet to be 
ours. We have la’d the foundations of citiea 
which occupy rank with the Tyres and Car- 
thages of antiquity, and must soon rival the 
Londons of the present day. To what is 
New-York indebted for that extraordinary 
osition which she has taken in the republic, 
ut to the centralization of nearly all of its 
foreign trade? fin her midst; and New>Orleans, 
at the other extremity of latitude, is she not 
marching onward in the same pathway to 
prosperity 7 

It is now, perhaps, full time to bring to a 
close the interesting subject upon which we 
have been engaged, arid which has been 
swelling out under our hands to proportions 
little contemplated at. first. So much is there 
of poetry and romance in the extension, 
through all ages, of commercial enterprise, 
that we can easily be excused some enthu¬ 
siasm and a fond lingering o’er the theme* 
At the fountain head we recognized commerce 
in its simplest stage among nature’s recent, 
rude, and unpolished children. We marked 
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its gradual progress. Following the astute 
Israelite in his bargains for the gold which 
enriched the temple of Solomon and the 
streets of Jerusalem, wa saw the hardy 
Phoenician launching out his bark upon the 
deep, guided only on his perilous voyages by 
the stars of heaven. We heard the busy 
voices of Greeks upon the iEgean; wa saw 
the stern Roman curling his lip on his trading 
neighbor with disdain; and while yet Venice 
in all its splendor sat mistress of the now 
** spouseless" and deserted Adriatic, we met 
with the merchants that congregated at the 
Rialto from every quarter df the inhabitable 
globe. We turned our eyes to the Baltic, and 
contemplated the wonderful “league” which 
it witnessed, and closing the volume of anti¬ 
quity and of the middle ages, there remained 
alone the great maritime and commercial 
powers of Britain and America, With these 
the picture closed. What, then, remains of 
the sketch we designed, but hurriedly to 
trace some of those effects, most marked, 
which the empire of commerce over the 
world naturally and necessarily exerts. 
These will occupy as but a moment. 

When political economy first began to 
attract the attention of men, and give birth 
to the erroneous theories with which it so 
long exerted a control, commerce, as a source 
sf national wealth, was derided. It was 
asked, where was the creative power which 
It had ever exerted, or could ever exert' 
Bad it ever developed two blades of grass 
where but one existed before ? Could it 
ever substantially add a jot or tittle to the 
intrinsic value of a single commodity ? With 
agriculture, said these men, it is directly the 
reverse. Agriculture is legitimate wealth. 
It is the creator, the producer of value—!t 
affords something out of nothing. Commerce 
is mere transportation of agricultural wealth; 
the laborer hired to carry produce from its 
maker to its consumer. Can such transporta¬ 
tion add anything to the intrinsic value of the 
article transported ? If it can, we have only 
to continue its motion, adding transportation 
to transportation, without reference to place, 
and v/e make accretion after accretion to its 
value, until, in process of time, it becomes 
precious beyond all price or compare. Must 
wa be led into such absurdity ? 

In progress of time it came to be consi- 
acred, that however plausible the reasonings 
of these philosophers, there was much of 
sophistry involved in them, and that the 
wealthy agriculturists, proud, lordly, and re¬ 
liant upon their ample acres, were disposed 
naturally enough to keep up a prejudice so 
favorable to their interests. The various 
laws passed in Great Britain, in'particular at 
the period of which we treat, for the benefit 
of the landholders, and the great jealousy 
which was exercised toward trading corpo¬ 
rations, as, for instance, toward London, all 
strikingly evince the truth of this. 

When commerce began to come more into 


favor, a distinction was soon set up. It was 
yielded that foreign commerce apght really 
be of benefit to a nation, and add to its avail¬ 
able wealth ; but in regard to domestic com¬ 
merce-merchandising—the home trade— 
these were regarded as little more beneficial 
to a community, on the score of new wealth, 
than ballad singing, or mountebank exhibi¬ 
tions, The last thing which men could be 
induced to credit was, that the trade inter¬ 
mediate between the importer and consumer, 
was in any sense productive of wealth. This 
proposition has, however, become settled in 
the almost demonstrative reasoning of mo¬ 
dern political science *, and we may hope that 
doubts and speculations 30 inimical to the 
interests of prominent and useful classes in 
the community will never be raised again. 
Freed from these unworthy prejudices, com¬ 
merce, whether foreign or domestic, comes 
at once to be admitted as a legitimate source 
of national aggrandizement. 

We have sometimes heard it gravely al¬ 
leged that the commercial spirit is unfavor¬ 
able to the existence of true patriotic senti¬ 
ment and exertion. We have been told that 
it severs the ties which bind the individual 
to his native soil, and disposes him to yield 
much, too much, to-the policy of contempo¬ 
rary nations; that the commercial spirit 
merges the citizen in the cosmopolite, snd 
awakens a keener sensitiveness to national 
interest than'to national honor. Even Burke 
endorsed the doctrine with the high authority 
of his name, when he characterized the mer¬ 
chant’s desk as his altar, his ledger as his 
bj'ole, and his money as hie god. But is 
there anything of truth or justice in the 
charge ? Has it appeared in the develop¬ 
ment of the world’s history, that there has 
been any natural hostility between the jqer- 
chant and the patriot ? Has it been found 
that commercial communities have been dis¬ 
posed to submit to aggression with easy com¬ 
pliance, and put on the yoke of conquest with¬ 
out a struggle ? Was it so with Tyre when 
the Greek conqueror was thundering at her 
gates? Did puissant Rome, on her seven 
hills, ever contend with an enemy bolder*, 
fiercer, and more desperate than the de¬ 
scendants of the Phoenician traders at Car¬ 
thage? Were the Italian States easy victo¬ 
ries to the aggressions of foreign foes, or 
were they at ail loss glorious in arms than in 
enterprise? We shall not pause to answer 
such questions. 

We have no idea that there are in com¬ 
merce any tendencies like these we have 
been combating. It disposes nations to be 
just and liberal in their intercourse with oth¬ 
ers, but it changes not their own individual¬ 
ity—their own pride of character—in any 
point that it ought not to he changed. Mer¬ 
chants there have been in all ages and coun¬ 
tries who have added to the glory and honor 
of their states, by the highest and noblest 
exertions of patriotism. Men enjoying the 
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confidence of their sovereigns, and exhausting 
iheir coffers in defence of the realm, have 
been found in this class, and we shall, upon 
another occasion, enumerate the most distin¬ 
guished examples which history furnishes us. 
The merchants of London were, even in the 
earliest times, the bankers of the crown, and 
Elizabeth in particular kne w what it was, on 
many an occasion, in her own exigencies, and 
in the exigencies of the kingdom, to have her 
purse replenished by their liberal coffers. In 
our own country we may be. permitted to say 
that there has on no occasion been ever dis¬ 
played a truer love of country, and a loftier 
tone of patriotism than has been displayed by 
our merchant citizens. They have fallen be¬ 
hind none in the assertion of the rights and 
the liberties of the republic. 

Commerce is a natural guardian of the arts 
and sciences. Under its influence the highest 
results have been stimulated, To what, for 
instance, can the astonishing progress and 
perfection to which astronomy has been car¬ 
ried be attributed, more than to the ever- 
arising wants of navigation ? The solution of 
the Droblem of the latitudes and longitudes 
has been promised, at different periods, the 
highest premiums of government. It has set 
astronomers at toil which only terminated in 
brilliant discovery. v The various problems of 
navigation even now demand the highest la¬ 
bors of these men in every country, and the 
mere tables of n nautical almanac—?the 
laticrn of eclipses, occiiltations, and parallaxes 
—calls into action a degree of scientific skill 
which can scarcely be appreciated by the 
uninitiated. The manner’s compass, quad¬ 
rant, or chronometer, are miracles of art as 
well as of science. From every nation in the 
world commerce has brought together her 
trophies, and laid them at the feet of science. 
Without leaving his closet, the student of na¬ 
ture may arrive at profound results in the 
investigation of animals, plants, shells, aud 
minerals, scattered over the whole globe- 
above the earth, and under the earth, and 
down to the depths of the sea. Every art 
and science acknowledges its large indebted¬ 
ness to the hand of commerce for 'he influ¬ 
ence it is enabled to wield over nature in 
extending the empire and dominion of man. 

Commerce is the parent of civilization. 
We are acquainted with but one agency 
which excels it in perpetuating peace and 
good will among men, and elevating national 
character, and that agency is Christianity. 
But even the heralds of the crass, with all 
their noble and inspiring theme, have not 
penetrated farther into the depths of savage 
wildernesses, or among the fiercest islands of 
tho ocean, have net crossed mountains and 
deserts more desolate and terrific, have not 
plunged more fearlessly in the midst of hor¬ 
rid idolatry, cannibalism, and semi-demonism, 
than have these men of bales and merchan¬ 
dises in their search after irade. They have 
gone hand in hand with the missionary, 


where they have not acted as his pioneer. It 
was thus in the early history of America. 
Mara lette and Aliouez, fathers in the Roman 
chur h, were even distanced in energy by 
the adventurous La Salle in the first visits 
which were made by civilized men to the 
howling wilderness westward of the lakes. 
It is thus with the hunters and trappers of 
Or' gou and California, who, as far upward 
as Jin h'. and south to Mexico, 

prosecute trade v h the savage, as yet igno» 
rant of his soul and of his Maker. It is most 
strikingly thus in the case of the Sandwich 
Islands. Commerce, acting as the adjunct or 
handmaiden of Chriatianity among the sav- 
ages there, has transformed them into men 
and into citizens. We see a trophy won to 
civilization—a people added to the Christian 
nations of the earth. 

Let us take the extremest limit of the 
ocean, the stormiest islet of the sea, strug- 
ling against a thousand billows, and what 
o we find ? The sailor and the trader have 
been there, and the return of the “white 
wings” is hailed by anxious multitudes, who 
bring out their treasures to be bartered for 
the veriest trifles of civilization. From the 
intercourse which arises, new -wants are 
stimulated in their bosoms. They begin to 
think with the new objects which occasion 
thought. Their views and ideas are naturally 
expanded to a wider compass, and they are 
insensibly moulded in me type ot ttios© wiio 
have excited their highest admiration and 
wonder. Mysterious, beneficent and wise are 
the ways of Providence, when even the in¬ 
terests of men are called into requisition to 
work out the great problem of their existence. 

Commerce, in fine, is what it has been 
beautifully entitled, “ the golden girdle of 
the globe.” It binds together all the great 
families of men. It teaches that they are 
creatures of like wants, errors and necessi¬ 
ties. It determines them to be component 
parts of a great and magnificent system which 
God has devised, and which requires the cqn- 
| curring movements of every part to be pre- 
j served in its perfection and duration. It for- 
j bids them to treat, like the ancient Roman, 

| the foreigner cast upon their shores, as a bar¬ 
barian deserving of death, or to confiscate 
his shipwrecked effects, but urges rather the 
doctrines of humanity and justice. Even the 
laws which regulate it are based upon the 
immutable principles of right, and bind 
the consciences of men from their very na¬ 
ture. As Mansfield, the most celebrated 
commercial lawyer of his age, said of them, 
quoting the splendid language of Cicero: 
“ Nec erit alia lex Romce, alia Athenis : alia 
nunc, alia postkac; sed et omnes genhs, et 
omni tempore una lex et senipiterna, el im¬ 
mortal a continebat ."’’—they are not one law 
at Rome and another at Athens, they do not 
fluctuate from extreme to extreme; but 
among all men, and in all times, the laws of 
commerce are one and immutable. 
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COMMERCE—PROGRESS OF AMEEI- 
. CAN. 

Commerce, qui fait o la fois la richesse d’un etat 
ct leg advantages du monde eniier.— Voitaire. 

The sixteenth century introiluccd the lead¬ 
ing European powers to a minute acquaint¬ 
ance with the Continent of America. Adven¬ 
turous navigation had rescued a world from 
savage dominion, and there were adventurous 
spirits enough to people that world, and 
identify thenceforward their destinies with 
it. A hundred years after, and civilization 
planted her abodes through all this waste. 
Peculiar, indeed, is the feeling with which 
these infant days of our country are regarded 
-^-so like an illusion does it all seem 5 so like 
a dream of glowing imagery. We look back 
as to a classic era, and the romance of Poca¬ 
hontas, and of Raleigh, of Fernando de Soto, 
and Juan Ponce de Leon, do they thrill us 
less than the beatific visions of the Greek, 
recurring to ages long ago, when Ilion re¬ 
sisted the shock of Agamemnon’s heroes, 
and the Argo sailed away to distant Colchis? 
The dim antiquity seems gathered around 
both of them alike. But let it pass, all—the 
romance of our history! They imagined not, 
the men of that day imagined not the stu¬ 
pendous results which have occurred so soon. 
They saw not the benign and regenerating 
influences of a virgin, land, preserved for 
countless ages uncorrupted by tyranny, and 
ignorant of oppression. Could such a soil 
have nurtured else than freemen? They 
saw it not, and do we, even we, see other 
than darkly yet, the great jonsummation, the 
mighty destinies of the regions which, three 
centuries ago, were proclaimed from the 
mast-head of a crazy ocean bark, a speck upon 
the distant heaven 1 

The development of American character 
is replete with instruction, and solves one of 
the most remarkable problems in the history 
of mankind. The untried scenes of a new 
world, cut off by trackless oceans from con¬ 
tact and communion with the civilization of 
unnumbered generations, were sufficient to 
introduce, what might have been predicted 
of them, results, new, striking and without a 
precedent. The indomitable will, the stern 
endurance, the indexible and hardy spirit of 
independence, the high daring, the lofty pa¬ 
triotism, the adventurous, unlimited enter¬ 
prise, the genius resolute, active, intrepid; 
inexhaustible in resources, elastic in vigor 
and in freshness, buoyant ever and hoping 
on, and executing amid every trying scene, 
every danger, and difficulty, and disaster— 
triumphing everywhere and in all things. 
Philosophy could have argued this complex¬ 
ion for the men whose fathers braved so 
much beyond the ocean, and would philoso- 



But we pause not here to lament the causes 
which have counteracted these genial influ¬ 
ences, and left whole regions of America, 
stagnated as it were, in the very elements of 
vitality ami yet living hopelessly on. Should 
we refer to Canada, to Mexico, and the 
South American States ? What is there here 
of progress to chronicle, and how much of 
humiliation ? Regions blessed by heaven in 
everything but in men. Changing ever their 
dynasties and their despots in revolution and 
in blood. In motion always, without pro¬ 
gress. In arms, without valor. Loving 
change rather than hating oppressors. Pro¬ 
claiming civilization and annihilating its ad¬ 
vances. The bitterness of Voltaire’s sneer 
has no cruelty or, injustice in its application 
to many of them, “ en pansant les chevaux de 
leurs maitres ils sc donnent le litre d'elcdcurs 
dcs rois et de dcslmcteurs des tyrans Under 
Heaven, ai> it was the destiny of the savage 
aboriginal, incapable of civilization, and with 
no law of progress engrafted upon his na¬ 
ture, to fade away before the steady advances 
of European arms and policy, so, the Anglo- 
Saxon element of America/ by its flexibility 
and its power, by the nev/ elements which it 
has taken to itself in the trying, yet triumph¬ 
ant scenes through which it has passed, will 
and must, in the inevitable course of events, 
preside over the destinies of the continent of 
America, aiding and directing them, adding 
life and vitality, rousing dormant and sleep¬ 
ing energies, and developing, upon the thea¬ 
tre of the world, movements in comparison 
j with which all that history can furnish, be¬ 
fore the deluge, before the era of Christ, and 
since, shall dwin die into insignificance! It 
needs no ardent temperament to draw a 
stronger picture. 

Let oar speculations cease, however, for 
the present. We have a subject before us 
which looks rather into the past than into the 
1 future, difficult though it be not to lift the 
veil for an instant that shrouds that future. 
The progress of American commerce is so 
rich, so fruitful, so limitless a theme, that 
all our condensation will be required to em¬ 
brace even tbe main facts which are present¬ 
ing themselves to our mind, 'We will for 
perspicuity and order distribute the subject 
under appropriate heads : 

I .—American Commerie in the seventeenth 
century. 

H.— From the opening- of the eighteenth 
century to the Revolution . 

III. — Under the articles of confederation. 

IV. — Under the Constitution , and until the 
War of ISIS. 

V —From that War to the present day. 

A particular reference will afterwards bo 
made to each of the countries with whom our 
own maintains important commercial rela¬ 
tions •, commercial changes in the different 
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divisions of the Union will be marked; in¬ 
vestigations on the advantages of the South 
for conducting foreign enterprises made, and 
the singular and fortuitous events which 
have unfortunately checked and retarded 
those enterprises. In conclusion, some re¬ 
marks may be ventured upon the means of 
regeneration and the ultimate prospects of 
the commerce of our country. 

I. Our Commerce m the seventeenth century. 
The early colonists were exposed for a fear¬ 
ful probation to the most extraordinary vicis¬ 
situdes and necessities. With the axe in 
one hand they reduced the sturdy forests 
into the farm-yard, and with the knife in the 
other they resisted the approaches of the 
stealthy and sanguinary savage. A meagre 
subsistence rewarded the toils that knew no 
rest, and the charities of the mother country 
were invoked for men, whose determined 
wills grew stronger as they suffered. This 
period had its different limits. Fifteen years 
after the landing of Wm. Sale, we find the 
proprietary government in England com¬ 
plaining to the Carolinas, “ wc must be silly 
indeed to maintain idle men.”* Thirty-three 
years after the landing of Bienville in Louis¬ 
iana, the Western Company threw up their 
charter in utter hopelessness and despair.! 

New-England’s rugged soil yielded a too 
reluctant tribute to the industry of her sons. 

rpu „ d t 7 % 

well;, out cany upon me ocean d v 
which they were girt, in search of bread that 
the plow yielded not. To this hardy, daring 
and inimitable people, the boons of Nature 
were to be found in her apparent denial of 
them all. Upon the pathless deep they are 
described in eastern gorgeousness, while 
in infancy, by the oratory of Burke, strug¬ 
gling at either pole amid tumbling mountains 
of ice ; in the frozen recesses of Hudson Bay 
and Davis’s Straits; beneath the arctic circle 
and engaged under the frozen serpent of the 
South. 

The seventeenth century affords us, how¬ 
ever, but a few particulars of the trade whioh 
had been started in the colonies. That it 
was limited can be readily imagined ; that it 
should be worthy of any regard at aii, is the 
only source of surprise. The materials of 
this portion of our history are meagre, l'fc is 
sufficient that, in 1847,” a trade had been 
opened from the Northern ports toBarbadoes 
and others of the West Indies ; that a collec¬ 
tor of customs was appointed at Charleston 
in 1685, and that the hardy enterprises of the 
Nantucket whalemen received their first im¬ 
pulse in 1690. Let us pass then to the 
second epoch. 

II. Our Commerce from 1700 to the. Revo¬ 
lution. —In the year 1731, we find a petition 
read in parliament from the American coio- 

* Southern Quarterly Review, 1815. Art. Caro¬ 
lina Political Annals. 

t Commercial Review, vo] I. Art. Louisiana, 


me s that the African trade be thenceforward 
laid open to them, In the same parliament 
it was conceded that the whole gain of the 
mother country from the trade of Virginia 
and Maryland alone, amounted annually to 
£180,000. The Pennsylvanians were ex¬ 
porting corn to Spain and to Portugal, and 
with the proceeds of their ships and cargoes 
selecting out merchandize in the English 
markets. To the Dutch alone they sold 
5,1-00 pistoles annually in liquor and provi¬ 
sions. They had their invoices to Surinam, 
and Hispaniola, the West Indies, Canaries, 
Newfoundland, and the other colonies, and 
£150,000 from the proceeds to traffic in 
Britain. “ New-York,” says a chronicle of 
this epoch, “ sends fewer ships to England 
than some other colonies do, but those, they 
do send are richer, as dealing more in furs 
and skins with the Indians, and .they are at 
least of equal advantage to England with 
those of Pennsylvania. The soil of New- 
England is not unlike that of Britain. It 
employs about 40,000 tons of shipping ; and 
about 600 sail of ships, sloops, &c., about 
half which shipping sail to Europe.” Now 
began the parent's jealousy of her offspring. 
Nothing, it was said in parliament, nothing 
is more prejudicial, and in prospect more 
dangerous to any mother kingdom than the 
increase of shipping in her colonies. The 
only ul; of colonies, added Lord Sheffield, is 
the monopoly of their consumption and the 
carriage of their produce. In 1730, the 
Commons of England struck an ineffectual 
blow at the American trade with the French 
and Dutch colonies, it having been represent¬ 
ed to them as greatly detrimental to England 
and her colonies. 

In 1732 a writer gravely announced that 
the convenience of the Americans from the 
plenty of beavers, bare, coney woo! and 
many other furs, gave them such advantages 
that, unless restrained, they would soon sup¬ 
ply all the world with hats. The Board of 
Trade of the same year report that there are 
more trades carried on and manufactures set 
up in the provinces on the continent of 
America, northward, of Virginia, prejudicial 
to the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain, than in any other cf the British 
colonies. In 1750 the Americans were for¬ 
bidden to work iii iron, and Lord Chatham 
declared not long after in Parliament that 
the colonies of North America had not even 
the right of manufacturing a nail. So strin¬ 
gent had become the restrictive policy ! 

In 1764 was imposed an Onerous burthen 
upon American commerce by the mother 
country, grown jealous of "its ’too great ex¬ 
tension.* This commerce had greatly en- 

* Tiie English navigation act of 1660 declared that 
certain specified articles of the produce of the colo¬ 
nics, and sineo known in commerce by the name 
“ enumerated articles,” should not be exporteddirect- 
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riebcd the home as well as the colonial gov¬ 
ernments, but the former was too much 
blinded by erroneous policy to perceive it. 
She heeded not the annua! purchases made 
in her markets with the avails of lumber, 
beef, fish, pork, butter, horses, poultry, live 
stock, tobacco, corn, flour, bread, cider, ap¬ 
ples, cabbages, onions, &e., disposed of by 
our traders to the eager West India plant¬ 
ers ; and Lord Sheffield, in his observations 
on the commerce of the American states, 
tells us that at this time the Carolinians, of 
their exports to Kingston, Jamaica, took 
back one-half in the produce of that country, 
the middle provinces one-fourth, New-Eng- 
iand one-tenth, and the balance in specie 
dollars. The trade of Britain with the 
American colonies employed in 1769, 1,078 
ships, and 28,910 seamen. The value of her 
imports from them for that year .amounted to 
£3,370,000, and of their imports from her to 
£3,924,606, showing a large difference in 
favor of the parent country.* 


iy from the colonies to any foreign country, but that 
they should be first sent to Britain, and thcrcxmladen 
before they could be forwarded to their final destina¬ 
tion. The act of 1764 provided farther that no com¬ 
modity of the growth, production, or manufacture of 
Europe shaft be imported into the British plantations, 
but such as are laden and put on board in England, 
‘Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in English- 
built shipping, whereof the master and two-thirds 
Oi tuo crew are English, yucli are the fumt/.tug 
lengths to which systems of restrictions and mono¬ 
poly have been carried by nations claiming enlight¬ 
enment ! Nearly all of North America was doomed, 
during its colonial dependence upon European 
powers, to the same senseless and suicidaL regime. 
In the instance of Spain it is even yet continued, 
though much moderated. She levied alike upon ex¬ 
ports and imports, the alcavala and other oppressive 
taxes, and even so late as the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth, century, it was shown that she derived no 
greater advantages from the possession of Cuba, 
Hispaniola and Porto Rico, than England or France 
from the smallest of their dependencies. The 
course of England, however, was at first of a liberal 
character, for we find the colonists empowered in 
the early charter of Pennsylvania to carry on a direct 
intercourse with foreign states. The permission 
had but a brief length, as we have seen. 

* We very much agree, after all, however, with 
McCulloch and his school, in relation to these ad¬ 
verse and favorable differences which the world 
have entitled “ balances of trade” and made no little 
hubbub about for the last, century or two. “ It is 
difficult to estimate the mischief which the notions 
relating to the balance of trade, have occasioned in 
almost every commercial country. The great, or 
rather the only argument insisted upon by those who 
prevailed upon the legislature in the reign of Wil¬ 
liam and Mary to declare the trade with France a 
nuisance, was founded on the statement that the 
value of imports from that kingdom considerably e.x- 
ceeded the value of the commodities exported to it. 
It never occurred to those who so loudly abused the 
French trade, that no merchant would import any 
commodity from France, unless it brought a higher 
price in this country than the commodity exported 
to pay it, and that the profit of the merchant or na¬ 
tion wouid be in exact proportion to this excess of 
price. The very reason assigned by these persons 
for prohibiting the trade affords the best attainable 
proof of its having been n lucrative one, nor can! 


In 1770 the imports of Carolina were 
£535,714, those of New-England £564,034, 
of Maryland, and Virginia £851,140, the ex¬ 
ports of Virginia at the same time being 
double the value of those of either of the 
others named. Mr. Burke triumphantly an¬ 
nounced in the House of Commons, “ Our 
trade with America is scarcely less than that 
we carried on at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury with the whole world! In the six years 
ending with 1774 there was an average im¬ 
port from the colonies into England of 
£1,752,142, and an average expor* to them 
in turn of £2,732,036. Crippled as our en- 
i ergies were, they could not be repressed. It 
was a vain effort to confine the enterprise of 
a people, whose views embraced the world it¬ 
self, into the narrow compass afforded by 
English ports, and by portions of Europe 
southward of Cape Finisterre. When the day 
of reckoning came, as it did at last, for these 
reckless abuses of power, and they were 
solemnly proclaimed in the immortal bill of 
rights, not the least of the usurpations for 
which retribution was demanded is to be 
found in the clause: ‘ She has cut off our 
trade with all pans of the world !’” 

The following table, compiled by Mr. 
Hazard from the most authentic sources, 
will exhibit the trade of the provinces with 
the mother country during the whole of the 
periods we have been considering; the table 
is of great interest, embracing as it does in 
one view almost the entire commerce of 
America for seventy-six years. 

From these statistics we learn the relative 
commercial position of the different prov¬ 
inces. Dividing the whole time embraced 
into periods of twenty-five years each, we 
observe in the first period that Virginia, 
Maryland and Carolina furnish almost the 
entire exports, and import much more large¬ 
ly than New-Imgland and New-York. In 
the second period New-York greatly increases 
her imports, which still fail short of those of 
New-England, or Virginia and Maryland, 
while her exports are enhanced but little. 
The whole exports of New-York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New-England combined did not 
reach the amount of those of Carolina sin¬ 
gly. In the third period Pennsylvania im¬ 
ports more largely than New-York, but less 
than New-England; .the .southern provinces 
retain their rank as exporters, Carolina being 
still, greater than New-York, Now-Englund 
and Pennsylvania together; and Georgia, a 
new plantation, equals New-York. Truly 
is the empire of trade a fickle and inconstant 
one. But we pass to another division of 
our subject—[first giving the Table.] 


there be any doubt that unrestricted freedom of in¬ 
tercourse between the two countries would still be 
of the greatest service to both,’' 
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AMERICAN TRADE BEFORE THS REVOLUTION. 

NEW-ENGLAN'O. NSW-YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. VIBO. & MARY. CAROLINA. GEORGIA. 

Two* Exp’ia ImpR* Exp’ts Imp’? Exp’fe linu’fct Exp’ts Isnp’l* Exp'te Imp'ts Exp’ts Insp’te 
£ £ £ £ £ ■ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1700.. .41.186....91918...17567,..49110....4608...18529..3*7302..173481...14058...11003. 

1701.. .32656....86322...18547...31910... .5220..>12002..235738..189683...16973...13908.. .. 

1702.. .37026....64625....7965...23991....4145....9343..274782...72391... 13870... 10460... . ... 

1703.. .33539....59608....7471...37562....5160....9899..144028..196713...13197...12428.: . 

1704.. .30823....74896...10540...22294....2430...11819..264112...60458...14067....6621.. .... 

1705.. .22793....62504....7393...27902....1309....7208.-116768..174322....2698...19788.. .... 

1706.. .22210....57050....2849...31583....4210...11037..149152...5S015..,.8052....4001. 

1707.. .38793...120631...14283...29855.....786...14365..207625..237901...23311...10492. 

1708.. :49635...115565,..10847...26891....2120....6723..213493...79061... 10340...11996.. .. 

1709.. .29559... 120349... 12259.. .34577.616... .5881. .261668.. .80268.. .20431.. 28521. .... 

1710.. .31112...106338... 8203...31475....1277... .8594..188429..127639...20793...19613.. . 

1711.. .26415.. .137421.. .12193.. .28856.38... 19408. .373181.. .91536. -. 12871.. .20406.. 

1712.. .24699...128105...12466...18524....1471....8464..297941..134583...29394...20015. 

1713.. .49904 . .120778.. .14428.. .46470.178.. .17037. .206263.. -76304.. .32448.. .23967.. 

1714.. .51541...121288...29810..,44643....2663..,14927..280470..128873...31290...23712. .. 

1715.. .66555...1640.50. .21316.. 54629....5461...17182..174756..199274...29158...16631. 

1716.. .69595...121156...21971.'. .52173....5103;..21842..281343..179595...46287...27272.. .... . 

1717.. .58898.... 232001...24534...44140....4499...22505..296884..215962...41275...85058. 

1718.. .61591...131885...27331...62966....5588...22716..316576. 193925...46385...15841. 

1719.. 51452...125317...19596: .56355....6564...27O08..332069.,164630...50373,..19330.. 

1720.. .49206...128769...16836..>37397....7928...24531..331482..110717...62736...18290.. 

1721.. .50483... 114524... 15681.. .50754.. ..8037.. .21546..357812.. 127376.., .61858... 17703.. . -> . 

1722.. .47955...133722...20118...57478....6882...26397..26409...172754..,79650...34374. 

1723.. .59339.. .176486.. .27992...53013... .8332... 15992. .287997. .123833.,..78103...42246. , . ... . 

1724.. .69585...168507...21191...63020,...4057...30324..277344..161894... .90504...37839.. .. 

1725.. .72021...201768...24176...70550...11981...42209..214730..195884...81942...35182........ .... 

1726.. .63816...200882... 38907..;84866....5960.. 57634..324767..185981... 93453...43934.. .. 

1727. .,75052.. .187277.. .31617,. .67452...12823...31979. .421588. .192965..,.96055.. .23254.. 

1728.. .64089...194590...22141...81634...15230...37478..413089..171092...91175. .33067. 

1729.. .52512...16.102...15833.. .64760....7434...29799..386174..108931..113329..,58366.. . 

1730.. .54701...208196....8740.. .64356...10582...48592..346823..150931..151739- .64785. 

1731.. .49048...183407...20758...66116...12786...44260.- 408502..571278..159771-.71145.. ...... .... 

1732.. .64095...216600....9411...05540....8524....41698..310799.. 148289.. 126207...58298.. .... —.828 
1733. ..61983.. .184570- 11626 6>di7.. 14776.. .40565 .103198. .186177-177845-.70485 203,, ,,1695 

1734.. .82252...148460...15307...81758...20217...54392..373090..172086..120406...93658.....18.. -1921 

1735.. .72898... 389125. . .14155.. .80405.. .21919. -48804. .39-1995 -220381 ..145348. .117837--3010. -12112 

1736.. .66788.. .222158.17944.. .86000.. .20786.. .61513. .380163..204794. .214083.. 101147.2012 

1737. -63347'.. .223923... 16833-125833... 15198. ..56690.. 492246. .211301.. 187758- .58986.5701 

1738.. . 59116-. 203233... 1622S.. 133438... 11918... 61450-391814-258860- 141119... 87793.17 ...6496 

’739...46604...220378.. 18459..106070....8134...54452..444654..217200..236192...94445. 233.. -3324 

1740.. .72389...171081...21498..118777...15048...50751..341997..281428..265560..181821.924.. -3524 

1741.. .60052,. .198147. . .21142., 140430.. .17158.. .91.010. .577109-248582-236830-224270.2553 

1742- .53100... 148890... 13536.. 10.7591... .< .Vi;.. .75205. .427709. .264186.. 154007.. 127003..: .1622... 17018 

1743.. .63185...172461... 15967..134467....9596...79340..557821-328195..235136..111499...... .2 ....2291 

1744.. .50248...143982... 14527..119920.... 7446...62214.. 402709..234855..192594... 79141. .769 

1745- .38948.. .140463 . .14083.. .54957, .30130-.54280..399423..196799.. .91847.. .86815.939 

1746.38612.. .209177....8841...80712...15779...73699.. 419371..282545.,.76897..102809.. .984 

1747.. .41771 - .210640.. .14092.. 137984.. ..3632., .82404. .492019. .200088.. 107500.. .95529.:24 

1748.. .29748.. .197682- .12358.. 143311- .12363.. .75330. .494852. .252624..K7rr,.. 160172.1314 

1749.. . 39999... 23S286... 23413.. 265773-. 14944.. 238637. .434618. .323600.. 120499.. 164085.51.--. .5 

1750.-48155. ..343059.. .35632-267180., .28101-217713 .508939. ,349419-191607-134037 ... 1942..-2125 

1751.. .63287.. .305974.. .42303-248941- .23870-190917. .460085.. 247027.. 245491.. 138244..... 355--2065 

1752.. .74313...273340.-40648. .194030.. .29978 - 201666. .569453. .32515!. 288264-150777- .. 1526- -3163 
1753. .83395...345523...40553..277864...38527..245644..632575..356776..164634....213009.... 3057...14128 

1754.. .66538.. .329433.. .26663.. 127497... .30649. .244647-573435.. 323513-307238.. 149215. 3236.. -1974 

1755- .59533.. .341796- .28055.. 151071 - .32336. .144456. .489668. .285157. .325525.. 189887- .. 4437- -2(530 

1756 ...47359.. .384371.. .24073. .250425.. .20091-200109 - 337759. .334897.. 222915.. 181780-- 7155.530 

1757.. . .27556.. .303404... 19108-353311... 14190.. 168426. .418881-420687. .130889. .213949.2571 

1758. . .30204. . .405094.. .14260-350555-.21363. .260953-454302. .438471.. 150511.. 181002.10212 

1759.. .25985.. .527067...21684 - 630785.. .22404. .498161-357223. .459007. .206534.. 215255-. .$074.-15178 

1760- .37802.. .599647.. .21125. 480106.. .22754-707998. .504451. .005882. .162769 -218131- . 12198. - 

17G1.. 46225...334225.. 48646..289570...39170..204067..455083!.545350..253002..254587.... 5764.. .24279 

1762.. .41733...247385...58682..238046...38091..206199..415709..418599..181695-194170.... 6522.. .23761 
1763, -74815., .258854.. '.52998. .238560. -36228. .284152. .642294. .555391-282366. .250132 ... 14469.. .44908 

1764.. .88157...459.65..,53697..515416...36258..436191..550508..515192..341727..305808... 31325. .18338 

1765.. 145819..-451299...54959-382349...25148..363368..505671..383224..385918-334709,.. 34183.. .29165 

1766. .111733.. .409642.. .67020-330829.. .26851.. 327314. .461683-372548-293587. .296733... 53074. . .67268 

1767. .128207.. .406981. .61422. ,417957.. .37641-371830. .437926. .437628-395027-244093- .35856.-23334 

1768.. 148375...419797...87115. 482930...59404..432107..406048,.475984-508108..289868... 42402.. .56562 
. 1769.. 129353. . .207992.. .73466. ..74918.. .26111-199906-301892. .488362. .587114-306600.;. 82270.. .58340 

1770.. 148011...394451...69882..475991...28109. .134881..435094..717782..278907-146273... 55532.. .56193 
3771 .150381- 1420119.. .95875. .653621.. .31615-728744. .5/7848. .920326. .420311-409169.,. 63810- .70493 
1772. . 126265.. .824830.. .82707 - 343970.. .29333. .507909 - 528404. .793910. .425923 - 449610.. .66083.. .92406 

1773.. 124624...527055...76246..289214...36652..426448..589803..328904..456513.344859... 85391- .62932 

1774.. 112248...562476.. .80008..437937...69611..625652..612030..528738..432302..378116...167647.. .57518 

1775.. 116588....71625..187018.. -1228..175962....1366..758356....1921..579319....6245.. 103477. .113777 

177G.762... .55050... .2318.1421.365. .,73226.13668.125G9...... 
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I'll. American Commerce under the articles 
of Foura,fion .—During tlic Revolution all 
foreign enterprise was of necessity suspend¬ 
ed, and in struggling for liberty, men taught 
themselves to forget and despise every mere 
physical want. Leagued together for com¬ 
mon defence, the states were able to resist 
every device of power, and sustain a long 
and bloody contest. But when that contest 
was ended and liberty won, the confederation 
exhibited at once its nervelessness for peace, 
and for the arts and policy and duties of I 
peace. The fabric which could resist the j 
storm, crumbled away when the sunshine 1 
succeeded. So true is it that the necessities ; 
of men are the only durable bond of their 
union, and that without this union there is no 
strength. j 

From the close of the war until the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution there may be con¬ 
sidered t o have been no great regulating head 
in America. No uniformity or system pre¬ 
vailed among the states, and their commerce 
was consequently exposed to the utmost un¬ 
certainty, -fluctuation and loss. Tonnage 
duties were levied in different ports as it 
suited the caprices of the several govern¬ 
ments, and as they were more or less de¬ 
sirous of encouraging particular branches of 
navigation and trade at the expense of others. 
By a policy more astute than that of her 
neighbors, New-York managed in this way 
soon to increase largely her foreign trade, 
and laid the foundation of the empire she 
now maintains. From 1784 to 1790 our com¬ 
merce exhibited the most remarkable results. 
For seven years consecutively the imports 
into American cities from Britain were never 
otherwise than twice the amount of the ex¬ 
ports ic her, and for several years were three 
and even five times their value. A drain of 
specie is said to have been the consequence, 
a very natural though, nm, necessary one, and 
great commercial embarrassment and dis¬ 
tress. 

The following table made up from records 
of the English custom-house will be found 
of interest: 

Exports America Imports America 

to Britain from Britain 

1784 .1740,345.£3,679,467 

1785 . 893,594 2,308,033 

1786 . 443,119.. 

1787 . 893,637. 2,009’HI 

3788.1,023,784 1,686,142 

1760.'.1,050,198. 2,525.208 

1790.1,191,071. 3,431,778 

IV. Our Commerce under the Constitution 
and-until 1812.—In this crisis the attention 
of thinking men and patriots in all parts of 
the nation was aroused, and there was per¬ 
haps nothing which contributed so much in 
urging the states into a general convention, 
and into the adoption of a constitutional 
government and union, calculated to preserve 
their liberties, their fortunes and their glory 


in all tin future. One of the- first grants of 
power conceded to Congress under this Con 
stitution was that of “ regulating commerce 
unth foreign nations , among the several states 
and icilh the Indians1 '* 

No more, said a memorial from Charles¬ 
ton, on the adaption of this Constitution— 
no more shall we lament our trade, almost 
wholly in the possession of foreigners, our 
vessels excluded from the ports of some na¬ 
tions and fettered with restrictions in others ; 
our materials, the produce of our country, 
which should be retained for our own use, 
exported and increasing the maritime conse¬ 
quence of other powers.f With this memo¬ 
rial before them, and others of a similar cha¬ 
racter, Congress at its first session appointed 
a committee to report upon “ the expediency 
of increasing the duty upon foreign tonnage, 
carrying American produce to places in 
America not admitting American vessels; 
and to frame a bill placing the same restraints 
upon the commerce of foreign American 
States that they place upon us.” 

By the report of Alexander Hamilton in 
1790 it appears that the total tonnage of the 
United States at that time was as follows : 

American vessels in for¬ 
eign trade.363,093 tons. 

Coasters above twenty 

tons.113,181 “ 

In the fisheries. 26,252 “ —502,526 tons. 

Total foreign tonnage. ! .262,013 tl 

United States and British. 312 u 

United States and other foreign. 338 “ 

Total.....766,089 “ 

The tariff of 1789 was specific and ad va- 
lencm , and discriminated ten per cent, in 
favor of tire trade conducted by our own 
shipping. In this we but imitated the navi¬ 
gation acts of European States, by means of 
which it has been supposed the enormous 
j maritime consequence of some of them was 
j principally secured. Wc shall not pause to 
argue a point- in political economy so long 
mooted among writers of the greatest ability. 
The jealousies of nations have gone and still 
go very far. Even the philosophical Vol¬ 
taire thought that their gain could riot other- 


* Referring to the state of things which existed 
under the articles of federation, an able writer ob¬ 
serves : “ interfering regulations of trade and inter¬ 
fering claims of territory, were dissolving the at¬ 
tachments and the sense of the common interest 
which had cemented and sustained the Union dur¬ 
ing the arduous struggles of the Revolution. Symp¬ 
toms of distress and marks of humiliation were ra¬ 
pidly accumulating. The finances of the nation 
were annihilated." In short, to.use the language of 
the authors of the Federalist, each state, yielding to 
the voice of immediate interest or convenience, suc¬ 
cessively withdrew its support from the confedera¬ 
tion, till the frail and tottering edifice was ready to 
fall upon our heads, and to crush us beneath its 
ruins. Most of the federal constitutions of the 
world have degenerated or perished in the same 
way, and by the same means.”— Kent, VqU 1, 217. 
t American State Papers, 1789. 
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wise accrue than with each other’s loss. 
England long imposed the most onerous re¬ 
strictions upon all other commerce than her 
own, and her advances in consequence, or 
notwithstanding, have been unprecedented. 
Her tonnage when she commenced this sys¬ 
tem was less than that of the United States 
at the adoption of the Constitution! 

There was one department of our maritime 
industry which demanded the earliest atten¬ 
tion of government, and we think its general 
interest will be sufficient apology for any 
space we may allot to its consideration— -the 
fisheries. Mr. Jefferson, in 1791, then 
Secretary of State, furnished an admirable 
report upon the subject, which we.proceed 
to analyze. 

As early as 1520 there were fifty ships 
upon the Newfoundland coasts at a time for 
cod, In 1577 the French had 150 vessels 
there, the Spaniards 100, Portuguese 50, 
and English 15. The French fisheries began 
early to decline. In 1768 the Americans 
took but little less than the English, and the 
French took least of all. In 1789 England 
obtained double the quantity of America and 
France together. During the Revolution 
the American fisheries were almost entirely 
abandoned, and Mr. Jefferson left it to the 
wisdom of Congress to decide, whether they 
should not be restored, by opposing prohibi¬ 
tion to prohibitions and high duties to high 
duties, on the fish of other nations. 

The whale fishery was prosecuted by the 
Biscayans as early as the fifteenth century. 
The British began its encouragement in 
1672 by bounties. The Americans opened 
their enterprises in 1715. They succeeded 
early in the discovery in the Southern Seas 
of the spermaceti whale, which they attacked 
instead of the Greenland hitherto known to 
navigators. In 1771 we had 204 whalers. 
During the war England held out the largest 
bounties to the trade, and so irresistible 
were these in the depressed condition of our 
fishermen, that it is said many .of them were on 
the- eve of removing to Halifax, to prosecute 
the business there, and were only deterred 
by a letter from Lafayette declaring that 
France would abate her duties upon oil. 
The little island of Nantucket is the great- 
heart of these fisheries. A sand bar, said 
Mr. Jefferson, fifteen miles long and three 
broad, capable by its agriculture of maintain¬ 
ing twenty families, employed in these fisher¬ 
ies, before the Revolution, between 5 and 
6,000 men and boys, and contained in its 
only harbor 140 vessels. In agriculture 
then they have no resource, and if that of 
their fisheries cannot be pursued from their 
own habitations, it is natural they should 
seek others from which it can be followed, 
and principally those where they will find a 
sameness of language, religion, laws, habits, 
and kindred. 


In 1803 Mr. Huger stated to Congress in 
his report, that it would seem the cod fisher¬ 
ies had gained ground since the Revolution, 
but that the whale fisheries on the contrary 
have been for softie £iine past on the decline. 
The war of 1812 was most dit strous to the 
fishermen, but they soon afterward recovered 
their prosperity, and on the first of January, 
1844, we had 644 vessels engaged at sea, of 
the value, including catchings, of $27,784,- 
090. On the first of January, 1846, there 
were 680 ships, 34 brigs, 21 schooners, 
and 1 sloop; tonnage 233,149; manned by 
about 20,000 seamen and officers, consuming 
over three million dollars annually of Ame¬ 
rican produce. Proceeds of whale fisheries 
$9,000,000 per annum, of which only $2,000,- 
000 are re exported. 

In 1844, Mr. Grinnell stated in Congress ; 

This fleet of whaling ships is larger than ever 
pursued the business before. Commercial history 
furnishes no account of any parallel. The voyages 
of those engaged in the sperm fishery average three 
ami a half years ; they search every sea, and often 
cruise three or four months with a man at each 
mast-head on the look-out, without the cheering 
sight of a whale. They are hardy, honest and pa¬ 
triotic, and will, as they did in the last war, stand by 
thsir country when in danger; they will man our 
ships, and fight our battles on the ocean. 

Mr. Clayton remarked but the other day 
(February, 1846): 

We hnv« at this time a commerce of 2,417,000 tons 
of shipping, England has 2,420,000 tons ; so that we 
are nearly, nay, it is my opinion, we are completely 
on a par with her. I doubt, sir, whether England 
has a greater commercial marine or greater interests 
to protect. We have more than 700 whale ships in 
the Pacific, an extensive Indian commerce and a 
great and daily growing commerce with China.* 

But we have been anticipating other divi¬ 
sions of the stmject, led on by the interest 
which is so readiiy excited here. At the 
close of the last century there were many 
causes which tended to add a vast importance 
to the commerce of the United States. For 
several years this commerce enjoyed unpa¬ 
ralleled and almost unmeasured prosperity. 
Scarcely admitted into the family of nations, 
we found the whole civilized world engaged 
in the fiercest and most sanguinary conflict. 
A wise and indeed “masterly 5 ' neutrality 
was of course the true policy of the nation. 
The carrying trade of the world fell at or.ee 
into our hands. We supplied the mother 
countries with the products of their own co¬ 
lonies. The East and West Indies alike 
were opened to our shipping. Their rieh 
products filled our warehouses, supplying 
consumption and re-export. Prosperity such 
as this however was fated to be brief. The 
conflicting powers sacrificed everything to 
their mutual hatred, and minded little the 
rights of a nation they had not even learned 
to respect. Protestation ended in war, and 


* Browne’s Whaling Cruise and Hist. Whale 
Fishery, 1810, p, 539, 
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the rights of our glorious sailors were estab¬ 
lished forever ou every sea. With the re¬ 
turn of peace in Europe, the carrying trade 
departed rapidly from us. 

In 1791 the king and council of England 
admitted American unmanufactured goods, 
except fish, oil, blubber, whalo fins, certain 
naval stores, etc., into Britain at same duties 
as British American produce. The treaty 
of fcommerce of 1794 between the two go¬ 
vernments was a reciprocity one,, both parties 
binding themselves to impose no greater re¬ 
strictions upon each other than they imposed 
upon others. This treaty regulated our East 
India commerce, then newly opened and 
promising a great extension. 

From 1790 until 1797 Pennsylvania con¬ 
tinued largely the greatest exporter in the 
Union. In 1791 South Carolina occupied 
the third rank. In 1797 New-York for the 
first time took a leading position which she 
has ever after maintained. The first exports 
of Tennessee and Mississippi date from 1801, 
those of Kentucky and Ihdiana from 1802, 
of Michigan 1803, Orleans Territory 1804, 
and Ohio 1806. This we shall see more 
particularly hereafter. It is sufficient now 
to indulge the reflections which the facts be¬ 
fore us so naturally awaken.. Mysterious 
have been the changes. Old age and prema¬ 
ture decay have fallen upon cities once 
famous for their trade ; and the quays, where 
the flags of ail nations floated, have come at 
last ,'o be comparatively deserted. "VVe look, 
around, and there have started up others 
like mature creations, full of vigor and stal¬ 
wart even in their infancy. How hardly 
can reason realize that these wondrous 
changes are not all the pictures of a fertile 
imagination. Where is placed Virginia now, 
that mother of states, who in 1769 exported 
to foreign lands four times as much as New- 
York ; and where is Carolina, the land of 
the “ Rutledges, the Pinckneys, and the 
Sumpters,” whose exports at the same time ! 
doubled those of New-York and Pennsyi- j 
vania together, and were equal to five times | 
those of all New-England !* If trade grow 
to colossal stature, its proud empire, the j 
poet truly admonishes us, hastens also to j 
swift decay. 

Tire difficulties which beset our commerce, 
in the early part of the present century, 
when the rival hostile powers of Europe, 
jealous of our prosperous neutrality, strained 
every nerve to involve us in their disputes, 
will be called to mind by every one familiar 
with history. We were made the victims of 
the policy and arts of these nations, and even 
as early as 1793, their depredations upon 
our commer'' i were considerable. In five 
months alone of that year it was stated in 


. * See report of tile Southern Commercial Conven¬ 
tion. 


the House of Peers, that six hundred Ameri¬ 
can vessels wore seized or detained in British, 
ports for alleged violations of orders, and 
decrees claimed as principles under the law 
of nations. These aggressions upon our 
rights were long and extensively practised, 
as the following table will exhibit. 

SEIZURES OF AMERICAN VESSELS FROM 1S03 
to 1812. 

By the British. 917 

By the French.55S 

By the Neapolitan. '17 

By the Danish Tribunals.. — .. 70 

Total vessels... 1,582 

And this at a time when, we were at peace 
with all the nations oil earth.* Indemnity 
for these spoliations has been the subject of 
numerous treaties; among others, that of 
England in 1794, France 1803, and Spain 
in the Florida treaty of 1819. But this 
whole period, so interesting in our annals, 
deserves a minute survey. 

On the conquest of Prussia in 1806, Bo¬ 
naparte conceived the idea of crashing the 
maritime power of Britain, by prohibiting all 
the world, in his famous Beilin decree , from 
conducting any trade with her or her numer¬ 
ous dependencies. The retaliatory British 
orders in Council followed at once, and ail 
countries in the world, connected in any 
way with France, or opposed to England, 
were declared to be under precisely the same 
restraints, as if actually invested in strict 
blockade by British forces. Incensed by so 
unexpected and ruinous a measure, Napoleon 
issued, the memorable Milan decree , making 
lawful prize of all vessels submitting at any 
time or in any way to British search or tax¬ 
ation.! It was natural that these illegal and 
unauthorized proceedings should excite the 
utmost interest and concern in the United 


* Scybort. 

+ The question of blockade lias been much dis¬ 
cussed by modern publicists ; and between our¬ 
selves and Europe with no little acrimony. The 
policy of the United States being that of peace and 
neutrality, we are induced to insist most strongly 
upon the rights and privileges of neutral nations. 
The ordinance of Congress, 1781, required that there 
should be actually a number of vessels stationed 
near enough to make the entrance of a port appa¬ 
rently dangerous to constitute a blockade, and we 
have ever protested against confiscation for ineffec¬ 
tual or fictitious blockades. In our convention with 
Russia of 1801, a blockaded port was defined “that 
where there is, by the disposition of the power 
which attacks it, with ships stationary or sufficient¬ 
ly near, an evident danger in entering.” The same 
is defined in some of our South American treaties, 
“ a place actually attacked by a belligerent force, 
capable of preventing the entry of the neutral.” 
Kent 1, 140 n. But see this whole subject discussed, 
Commercial Review, vol. 1, art. Blockade, by J. P. 
Benjamin, Esq., p. 49S ; International Rights of 
Peace and IVhr, p. 192, by the editor. The late pro¬ 
clamation of Commandant Stockton on the Pacific, 
has been thought opposed to our often declared prin- 
j ciples, but it is to be observed that the question of 
| infraction of blockade can only arise on that coast 
j in the cases where our squadron has been found 
I effectual in preventing it. 
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States so .materially and even vitally affected 
by them. We protested in vain. The ad¬ 
ministration recommended as the sole re¬ 
maining alternative of peace, an embargo, 
which Congress adopted in 18071 This 
measure the commercial interests warmly 
opposed as ruinous to them, and memorials 
were forwarded from many quarters praying 
for its repeal. To these it was replied by 
government, “ The embargo, by teaching 
foreign nations the value of American com¬ 
merce and productions, will inspire them 
with a disposition to practise justice. They 
depend upon this country for articles of first 
necessity, and for raw materials to supply 
their manufactures. 0 Such a view of the 
matter, however, did not occur to the mind 
of Napoleon, who regarded the embargo as 
greatly favorable to France, and aiding him 
in his warfare against English commerce. 
“To submit,” said he to Mr. Livingston, 
“to pay England the tribute she demands, 
would be for America to aid her against him, 
and a just ground of war,” 

In 1809, a non-intercourse with Britain and 
France was substituted for the embargo, 
which the latter power regarded as such an 
evidence 6f hostility as to justify her in pro¬ 
ceeding at once to condemn millions of Ame¬ 
rican property as lawful prize. 

The Congress of 1810 determined upon 
the admission of the commercial vessels of 
the* powers above named, if the act were 
preceded by a revocation of their hostile and 
arrogant decrees. The French government 
pretended to close in at once with the pro¬ 
posal, but it was nearly one year later before 
her repealing ordinance was officially pro¬ 
mulgated, evidencing a disposition on the 
part of Napoleon, to play with us in bad 
faith, and to turn the game at any time to his 
advantage. So humiliating to our pride are 
the events of this entire era. With England, 
it was long doubtful what relationship we 
might expect to sustain. Hostile and peace¬ 
able alternately, according to her caprices or 
her interests, she had provoked in American 
miuds a resentment too deep to be subdued, 
and forbearance longer was regarded a crime. 
The orders of Council remaining in force, and 
the aggressions increasing daily, a non-inter¬ 
course act of sixty days was resorted to, the 
prelude only to a solemn declaration of war * 
Then was the hour of severe retribution, and 
then was the national honor and dignity of 
America triumphantly and forever vindi¬ 
cated ! 

V. We corne at last to consider the last 
general division of the subject, our commerce 
since the war of 1812. This has been an era 
of prosperity and rapid advance, and the 
great powers of the civilized world seein 
to have realized, for once, the rich benefits 


* The orders were revoked five days before the 
declaration of wsiv. Query, however, whether the 
intelligence would have prevented the declaration ? 


of a prolonged armistice, or, if another ex¬ 
pression be preferred, a protracted, and we 
hope permanent peace. In commercial rank, 
the United States of America, subordinate to 
Britain only, and having outstripped all the 
world else, is prepared to share a divided 
sceptre, until mat sceptre can be wielded 
alone by her hand, and the empire of the 
seas be transferred to her keeping. 

But this is not a fit time for Buch gene¬ 
ralizations. The history of our trade for the 
last thirty years has material enough fpr 
many more pages than we can allot to it, 
even with the greatest condensation. The 
period has been celebrated by an approach 
to a more liberal intemationality, and 1 a re¬ 
ciprocity something, else than in name. The 
progress, in the last year or two, has been 
most strongly marked, toward that ultima¬ 
tum in the minds of every lover of truth 
and of human advancement, perceived first 
by Lord Bacon, and ably, though imperfectly 
presented by his folio wars—-commerce unfet¬ 
tered as the winds that waft it —free religion, 
free government, free press, free traffic—free¬ 
dom everywhere, and in every righteous thing 
throughout all the world I When shall nations 
sacrifice their foolish jealousies, and ««»*■ 
each other on this high, broad and Christina 
ground? We are uo partisan here, but a 
cosmopolite. We advocate a policy as wide 
as the earth, and as generous*, No single 
nation can afford to act alone-—the move¬ 
ment, if made at all, must be universal . 
Can we expect this cordial and noble co¬ 
operation ? Alas! the time for it appears as 
remote, as did the day to Charon, when that 
empire of truth should be established, for 
which Hume would have delayed his pas¬ 
sage across-the fearful river of Styx.* 

The condition of Europe now, however, 
argues little for the early triumph of those 
principles to which we have been referring. 
The latest British, French, and Austrian ta¬ 
riffs have been in the highest degree restric¬ 
tive, though in the case of the first-named 
nation, her policy would appear about to be 
radically changed. The German states main¬ 
tain the exclusive policy, as do also the Span¬ 
iards and Portuguese. Russia was latest in 
adopting the restrictive system, but we see 
by her last tariff boric evidences of improve¬ 
ment', which neither Sweden nor Denmark 
furnishes. The duties of the Italian States have 
been generally moderate, except for Rome 
and Naples, and we recognize a great im¬ 
provement in these, in the late tariff of his 
Holiness the Pope. The commercial system 
of Holland is the most liberal in all Europe, 
but the South American states appear to be 
governed by the same spirit as that which 
dictated the policy of Spain. 

In 1824, Great Britain seemed desirous of 
removing in some degree her restrictions 

* A conceit of the philosopher, who wished the 
world to discover truth, when he , himself groped 
darkly hroughit. 
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upon the navigation of other powers. She 
entered into reciprocity-treaties with many 
of them, and in this was soon after imitated 
by the Unued States, in the treaties.of 1825— 
6-8-9, with Central America, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hanse Towns, Prussia* Brazil, Aus¬ 
tria, Hungary...$yd Bohemia, Mexico, Russia, 
Venezuela, Greece, Sardinia, Netherlands, 
Hanover, and Portugal. We also entered 
into similar, but limited reciprocity treaties 
with France iu 1822, continued afterward, 
and with England in 1821, 1825, and 1833. 
These treaties were arranged by Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy, Chairman of the Committee of Com¬ 
merce in 1842, into three classes. 

1. Those securing rabtutyl privileges of 
export and import of produce, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the stipulating 
powers, transported in their own vessels, 
without discrimination on tonnage. 

2. Those providing for a levy of duties not 
Ies3 favorable upon the tonnage of either, than 
are levied upon the tonnage of other powers. 

3. Those requiring equality of port charges. 

According tor-oar own notions, tiiestr con¬ 
ventions have always seemed worthy of all 
encouragement; but singular as it may ap¬ 
pear to us, the fact is nevertheless so, that 
the Committee of Commerce above referred 
to, reported against them all, as injurious to 
our navigation and to our commerce,- They 
urged, that the President give notice of ter¬ 
mination to those of them, which extended 
the reciprocity privilege of trade beyond the 
limits of articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the respective countries. The 
American tariff passed soon after this; the 
tariffs of France, Belgium, and the German 
league of the same year, and the Russian 
tariff of 1841, were classed in the British 
Commons as those in the highest degree 
inimical to the trade of the empire. What 
new influences, favorable or adverse, are to 
be exerted by the American tariff of 1848, 
which has occasioned as well in Europe as iu 
this country so great a sensation, remain to 
be seen. 

Before taking a minute survey of American 
commerce, as it exists at the present mo¬ 
ment, or furnishing in detail its important 
and elaborate statistics, we will pass hur¬ 
riedly in review over the chief materials of 
eur export trade. They have been distributed 
under four great heads. 

1. The Products of the Sea .—We have re¬ 
marked amply upon this trade, which was 
secured to us by the treaty with England in 
1783, after great opposition on her part. The 
treaty of 1815 did not renew the guaranty of 
the fisheries, which occasioned the conven¬ 
tion of 1818 ; and the discussions of the two 
powers, resulted at last in the restoration of 
our rights of fishery, though in a much more 
restricted manner. 

2. The Products of the Forests .—By this 


is understood naval stores, skins, furs,* 1 lum¬ 
ber, t ashes,t ginseng,$ bark. &c. Our lurhber 
trade commenced very early, in small quan¬ 
tities, but has grown to large account. Naval 
stores were encouraged in the colonies by 
bounties. Furs and peltries exported, reached, 
even as early as 1770, about half a million of 
dollars. The average value of these exports 
before 1833, for thirty years, was for lumber 
annually near $2,000,000, naval stores, $400,- 
000, ashes, $1,000,000. ginseng, $100,000; 
what they are at the present day will be 
seen by and by. 

3. Products of Agriculture .—To this class 
belong, have belouged, aud will perhaps in 
all the future belong the great, mass of the 
| exports of our country. We have a territory 
vast and prolific enough to supply with our 
staples the wants of all the world. There is 
nothing that we demand but a market. In 
a fair and open market, all competition may 
be disregarded. In cotton, it has long been 
urged upon us, “ you produce too much;” but 
snch is the growing consumption, that this 
complaint vydi hardly be again repeated. In 
rice, our capacities are without limit. Though 
the product in large quantities of but two 
states, there are millions of acres of land in 
Mississippi jand Louisiana adapted to its 
growth. Our wheat and Indian corn crops 
are making prodigious advances. In sugar, 
instead of supplying half of our own demand, 
we shall ultimately grow more than we can 
consume, and be found soliciting markets 
throughout the states of Europe. We might 
remark similarly of tobacco and many other 
commodities. 

Our export trade in wheat., flour, and In- 


The American fur trade is becoming now of 
little value. That of the beaver is the most impor¬ 
tant, but the animal has been very nearly extermi- 
i nated* The chief supplies of furs are from Russia 
and North America, but many other countries 
produce them in limited quantities and of different 
kinds. There are several great fur companies es- 
i tablished: 

1. The Hudson’s Bay Company of London. 

2. The American Fur Company of New-York. 

3. The Russian-American Company of Moscow. 

4. The Danish-Greenland Company of Copen¬ 
hagen. The furs are consumed principally in China, 
Turkey, Russia, England, Germany, Europe gene¬ 
rally and America. The China f\ir trade was begun 
by the Americans in 178-1 and prosecuted at times 
■with great vigor. The exports of furs from British 
America for the five years before 1832, arc said to 
ha^e averaged about $1,000,000 a year. 

t The North American lumber trade has ever been 
of great consequence, and is perhaps the chief value 
of many of the colonies, which England clings to in 
this quarter. 

t Chielly pot and pearl ashes, the latter a calcined 
preparation. Of great use in the arts for soap, glass, 
bleaching, &e. The ashes of the United States are 
the best and purest in the world. 

t) Ginseng, the root of a plant growing in many 
parts of North America. Principal or only market, 
China. The Chinese formerly obtained it from Tar¬ 
tary, and the root is said to be worth in.Canton, 
when prepared, $70 or $80 a picul of 133 pounds. 
Export from United States to China in J.837, 212,899 
ibs., valued at $108,548. 
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dian corn, commenced early, and was quite 
considerable before the Revolution. Owing 
to a growing home demand and foreign re¬ 
strictions, these exports have greatly varied, 
and the average annually for flour from 1830 
to 1840 are less than from 1810 to 1820. The 
Indian corn export of 1844 was only half as 
great as that pf 1791. However, this gloom 
which has hung over our farming interests, is 
being dissipated, as is shown in the vastly 
increased exports which are now taking 
place, and, in the liberal modification of the 
British corn laws. These new laws went 
into operation 27th June last, and the duties 
until February, 1849, are as follows; 

If imported from any foreign country not being a 
British possecsion: 


Wheat, Flour and Wheat Meal. 

Perbbl.of 

Average Pmo Duty I’er cwt. i‘16 lbs. 

' Under 48s ... ,10s... ,3s. 53*d... .6s. 6.32d. 

48s. and under 49s. 9s... .3s. l%d_5s. 4.31d. 

49s. “ 50s_ 8s_2s. 9d.._4s. 9.24d. 

50s. “ 51s.7s_2s. 4d% ...4s. 2.17d. 

51s. « 52s. 6s... .2s. 0%d_3s. 7.10d. 

52s. “ 53s. 3s ...Is. 8%d_3s. 0. 3d. 

53s. and upward....... 4« ,Is. 44fd... ,2s. 4.28d. 

Oats. 

Average Price Duty 

Under 18s..4s. Od. 

18s. and under 19s.3s. Od. 

19s. “ 20s....... ,3s. ,6d. 

20s. « 21s...... ......2s, 6d. 

21s. “ 22s,,,...,. ,.,.2s. 0d. 

22s. and upward....Is, 6d. 

Rye, Peas, Beans, Barley, Bear or Bigg. 

Barley average Duty 

Under 2ns... 5s. Od. 

26s. and under 27s. 4s. 8d. 

27s. “ 28s. 4s. 6d. 

28s. 29s...3s. 6d. 

29s. u 30s.3s. Od. 

30s. « 31s... ,.2s. 6d. 

31s. and upward.......2s. Od. 


Barleymeal, for every 2,1714 lbs. the duty to be 
equal to that payable on one quarter barley. 

Ryemeal, and Hour, for every 196 lbs.,,the duty to 
be equal to that payable on five-eighths of a quarter 
barley. 

Pearneal and beamrtcal, for every 272 lbs. the 
duty to be equal to that payable on one quarter 
barley. 

Oatmeal, for every 181 % lbs. the duty to be equal 
to that payable on one quarter barley. 

If the produce of or imported from any British pos¬ 
session out of Europe:— 

Whest, barley, bear or bigg, oafs, rye, peas, and 
beans, the duty shall be for every quarter Is. 

tVheatmeal, barleymeal, oatmeal, ryerneal, pea- 
meal, and beanmeal, the duty shall bo for every 
cwt. 4>4d. 

The exports of Indian corn were 825,282 
bushels in 1843-4, and 247,882 bbls.- meal; 
in 1844-5, 840,184 bushels, 269,030 bbls. 
Of flour, 1844, 1,438,574 bbls. ; in 1845, 
1,195,230; or, estimating each barrel of 
flour at its equivalent of 5 bushels of wheat, 
we have nearly six million bushels, of wheat 
for 1845, nearly 1-16 of the whole product. 
The receipts of com and flour at New- 


Orleans alone, in the year 1845-6, trebled iit 
the one instance, and doubled in the other, 
those of any previous year, as will be seen 
when we come to treat of this city. The 
total exports of Indian corn up to May, 
1846, were four times as great as in the cor¬ 
responding months of the previous year. 
What the whole export of breadstuff's for the 
coming year from the United States will be, 
is not easily determined. The estimates are 
in general high. There can be no doubt 
that there has been a large Crop. We know 
that on the continent of Europe, in England 
and in Ireland, the harvest has been dis¬ 
astrous, and that there is a demand far be¬ 
yond our capacity to export. 

It is unnecessary to dwell minutely in 
this place upon the other articles- jf our 
agricultural export. We have published 
already two comprehensive articles upon 
Sugar * by eminent gentlemen, and two also 
upon Tobacco ,t to which, with three others 
upon Cotton, Flour, and Indian Com,t by 
ourselves, we would refer the reader. The 
following table contains the growth and 
home consumption of cotton from 1826 to 
1846: 

OBQWTH AN1) HOME CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 


Growth, Consumption, 

hales bales 


1826- 27___ 

1827- 28 . 

1828- 29...... 

1829- 30.. 

1830- 31. 

1831- 32. 

1832- 33 

. 937.900... 

. 7l2J)06... 

...... 857,744... 

. 976.845... 

.1,038;848... 

. 987,477 .. 

. .118,053 

.126,512 

....182.142 
.... I73j80O 
.. 194,412 

1833-34. 

.1,205,334... 

.... 196,413 

1834-35. 

.1,254,328... 

....210,868 

1835-36. 

.1,360,725... 

....236,733 

1836-37. 

......1.422,930... 

....222,540 

1837-38. 

.1,801,497... 

.... 246,063 

1838-39. 

.1,300,532... 

....276,018 

1839-40.... .. 

.2,177.835... 

....295,193 

1840-41. 

.1,634,945... 

....297,288 

1841-42 . 

.1,683,574... 

... .267,850 

1842-43. 

..2,378,875... 

....325,129 

1843-44. 

.2,030,409... 

....346,744 

1844-45. 


....389.006 

1645-46. 

.5,110,537... 

....422,597 


4. Products Domestic Manufactures .—The 
manufacturing industry of our country 
began to display itself soon after the Revolu 
tion, and it has through a great portion of 


* Commercial Review, Yol. L, p. 53, Louisiana 
Sugar , by E. J. Forstall, Esq., Vol. II., p. 382, Culti¬ 
vation and Manufacture of Sugar in Louisiana, by 
J. P. Benjamin, Esq. 

t Commercial Review, Yol. II., 42'and 248 pp. 

+ Vol. L, 33, 289, 465,pp. In our article upon In¬ 
dian Corn, we may be thought to have expressed 
ourselves despondingly in reference to the possibi¬ 
lity of its becoming a considerable article of export. 
But we were arguing a particular and not a general 
case. What was true for the year of our reasonings, 
need not be always so in a country capable of inde¬ 
finite production. What was urged about the homo 
demand, loses little of its force at any time. 
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of our history, and in different degrees, been 
an especial favorite with government. We 
have, indeed, attained to surprising excel¬ 
lence in these branches, and in very many 
of them may compete with any nation upon 
earth. For the manufacture of cotton goods 
we have unrivaled facilities, and it may be 
doubted now whether this branch is at all 
dependent upon the favors of government. 
This will not hold true in many other de¬ 
partments of manufactures, and hence the 
anxiety manifested in all parts of the Union 
in relation to the working of the new tariff 
of 1848. Whatever opinion we may have 
ourselves upon the subject, this is not the 
occasion to express them. It is generally 
concluded, however, that so far as cotton 
goods are concerned, the manufacture will 
not be diminished. Abbot Lawrence, Esq., 
wrote lately to Mr. Rives : 

“ Our consumption of cotton reached the last year, 
one hundred and seventy-six millions of pounds, 


which is equal to the whole crop of the Union in 
1825, and equal to the whole consumption of Great 
Britain in 1826. This is a striking fact, and one that 
should be remembered. The history of the produc¬ 
tion and manufacture of cotton is So extraordinary, 
that S propose to send you some statistics on the 
subject furnished me by a friend. I hope you will 
not deem me over sanguine when 1 tell you that it 
is my belief that the consumption of cotton in this 
country will double in eight or nine years, and that 
it will reach 400,000,000 pounds in 1850, and farther, 
that we are not only destined to be the greatest cot¬ 
ton growers, but the most extensive cotton spinners 
in the world. The manufacture of cotton is, proba¬ 
bly, in its infancy; but a moderate portion of man¬ 
kind have yet been clothed with this healthlul and 
cheap article.” 

The whole amount in value of domestic 
manufactures exported from the United 
States in 1840, was $9,873,482; 1843, 

$6,777,537 ; 1844, §9,579,724 s 1845, $10,- 
329,701, according to the exhibits of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The exports 
from Boston for the year ending May, 1848, 
will give an idea of the accustomed markets. 


COTTON GOODS EXPORTED FROM BOSTON TN 1846, TO 


Ilong Kong..... 

Canton. 

Calcutta.. 

Canton and Manilla 

Manilla.. 

Batavia. 

East Indies......... 

Valparaiso.. 

Sumatra . 

Smyrna. 

Buenos Ayres....... 

Palermo and Naples 

Rio Janeiro. 

Isnipa, O. A. 

Sandwich islands... 

Cronstadt. 

Gibraltar. 

Africa.. 

Hobart Town. 

Zatr/.ebav.... 

Mai la. 

South America. 

Pernambuco.. . 


.656, 

.1,663 

.657 

.535 

.1,239 

......152 

. _5.091) 

..iijoso 

.175 

..656 

...... ...175 

....158 

...2,189 

.. ..1,138 

..759 

...440 

. ....... 132 

.. 25 

.40 

.570 

... ;. 146 

.164 

.109 


(IlUieS uri’d vwspa.; 


Honduras..... ,.....179 

California. 48 

Mansaniila... 90 

St. Peters. 146 

Laguayra. 164 

sEDomingo and St. Thomas 50 
Gmtaives. 33 


St. Domingo. 90 

Cape Hayden..39 

New-Zeaiand.. ... 31 

Cape Verdis. 20 

Jamaica. 33 

West. Indies... 25 

Bahamas .. 10 

Nassau....... 10 

Campeachy. 25 

San Juan. 4 

Nova Scotia. 8 

St. Thomas and Maracaibo.. . 58 

Faval . 62 

St. Thomas.117 

Porto Cabello. 6 

Londonderry. IS 


Guayma... 

Neuvitas. 

1 

... j 

Galveston.. 

... q 

Aax Cayes..... 

■ ■■A 

New-Orleaxts. 

• 6,45* 

Mobile... 

...67® 

Apalachicola.. 

... 11^ 

Charleston. 

Richmond.. 

.4,53" 

.. , 90 4 

New-York ... •. 

Baltimore .... 

22,574 

.8,254 

Philadelphia.... 

19,669 

Georgetown. .. 

.. .105 

Savannah... 

... 15 

Hartford. 

... 44 

Salem.... 

... 50 

Eastport... 

...248 

Norfolk.;.... 

... 10 

Pattersoiiville.. 

5 

Tiiomastown. Me.. 

Belfast.. 

... 6 

... 33 

Castine. 

... 4 

Portsmouth and Camden. 

... n 


Total...... .91,992 

Same time last year.... .65,971 


Increase, 


. 20,021 


A good market has been afforded by 
Mean ! for I hose cotton products, and she 
took i 1 ! 835 over one million of dollars, 
though the .imaunt has fallen off very much 
since. The Central Republic and Honduras 
have been regular customers. Chili furnishes 
the best South American market for cotton 
goods. Brazil, the Cisplatine Republic, and 
Buenos Ayres, afford a continually increas¬ 
ing trade, Peru takes nothing ; China has 
been since 1820 a regular and large pur¬ 
chaser, and took in 1838 half a million of 
dollars in value. Turkey, the Levant, and 
Egypt, the South Seas, the Sandwich, and 
Philippine Islands, Australia and Manilla 
are small, growing markets. We began to 


send cotton goods to the Dutch East and 
West Indies about 1828. and have sent in 
some years a considerable value. Holland, 
the Hanse Towns, and Belgium, have taken 
very little. The amounts sent to the French 
West Indies, and Russia, are inconsiderable. 
We exported as early as 1828, $664 cotton 
goods to England, and there have been 
annual small shipments ever since ; amount 
in 1837, $11,889. The British East Indies 
formerly supplied tis with cottons, but since 
1827, \vc have competed with their manu¬ 
factures in their own market. The African 
market, since 1826, has progressed with the 
settlements being made there. Cuba com¬ 
menced to take in 1826. If we are not mis- 
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taken, the Americans will one day supply 
the world with these fabrics, and why should 
it not bo so 1 The staple is on the spot, and 
can be used without expensive costs of ship¬ 
ments, In yarns, of which Britain exports 
$20,000,000 annually, we ought to stand 
unrivaled, and in fact, in all manufactures, 
where the raw material is a large element of 
cost, or more properly, where the workman¬ 
ship and processes are less complicated and 
expensive, and the capital required small, i 

The chief foreign powers with whom our ^ 
own has commercial relations, will now de¬ 
mand a minute attention at our hands, and 
we shall afterward refer generally to those 
occupying subordinate rank, it being the 
object of the sketch to furnish as complete a 
map of American commerce at the present 
day, as is consistent with our ability and 
the limited space allotted to us. We begin 
with— 

1, Great Britain and her Dependencies. —It 
has been seen already the struggles that 
were occasioned in this quarter from the 
grasping p dicy of an empire aiming at 
universal-disunion. We have marked, too, 
a change for the better. Can it Le otherwise 
than that these two great, enlightened and 
enterprising nations shall be drawn, as time 
progresses, into nearer and nearer alliance 1 
Do not our great domestic staples supply the 
very iife-bioou of English industry 1 She 
had as well exclude the rains, and dew, and 
sun that fertilize and render prolific her 
soil, as close up for any time her ports to 
the staples of American growth. Such an 
exclusion would be the tocsin sounding 
universal bankruptcy throughout her realms. 

With the British West India possessions 
our trade has been subject to great vicis¬ 
situdes, as we have previously remarked. 
We saw the measures of the mother country 
to arrest it previous to the Revolution. 
Countervailing systems ha v e been over and 
over resorted to. The President of the 
United States in 1816 declared: “ The de¬ 
pressed state of our navigation is to be 
ascribed in a material degree to its exclusion 
from the colonial ports of the nation most 
extensively connected with us in com¬ 
merce.” In the same year the restrictions 
for Canada and Nova Scotia w r ere relaxed, 
and our trade to them magnified threefold. 
The retaliatory acts of Congress, 1817,1818, 
1820, upon the navigation acts of England, 
resulted in.so much suffering to the West 
India planters that they remonstrated to 
Parliament, and succeeded in having their 
ports opened to our trade. These ports 
were again closed in 1826, but in 1830 the 
United States having accepted the terms of 
Britain, they were opened. This last 
arrangement was conceived most beneficial 
to our commerce, but many have expressed 
21 


strong doubts. It was thought a triumph of 
British policy by some of the leading journals 
there, for “British vessels, it was said, may 
now proceed from any port in his Majesty’s 
dominions direct to the United States, there 
load a full cargo, either for the West Indies 
direct or via the Provinces.” 

The British West Indies consist, of 
Antigua, Barbadoes, Barbuda, Anguilla, 
Dominica, Grenada, the Grenadines, Mont¬ 
serrat, Nevis, St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Tortola, and 
Virgin Islands, Jamaica, Bahama, British 
Guiana, Honduras in Yucatan. The 
whole export and import trade of these 
islands with the mother country, according 
to Porter, amounted in the aggregate to 
$43,000,000 in 1839. 

British North America contains a popula¬ 
tion of 1,300,000, and its imports from the 
mother country, in general, largely exceed 
its exports to her. The divisions are New- 
Bruriswick, with a population of 160,000, 
and an average annual trade of £1,000,000. 
Nova Scotia, population 178,000—trade, 
£1,500,000. Halifax, the capital, has a 
harbor capable of protecting a thousand 
ships. Cape Breton, a dependency of Nova 
Scotia, has a population of 27,000 on the 
island. Prince Edward’s Island, on the St. 
Lawrence, contains 47,000 inhabitants. 
Newfoundland, settled chiefly on the coast, 
contains 74,000 inhabitants. Bermuda has 
a small trade, and a well-known product, 
arrow-root. The territories of the Hudson 
Bay Company are vast, and used chiefly for 
hunting grounds. The exports of ail those 
colonies are mainly grain, lumber, and fish, 
and their extensive forests fit them for 
enterprises in ship building, which render 
their possessions precious to so maritime 
a nation as Great Britain. 

The following table, showing the official 
returns, from 1822 to 1845, of American 
trade with Great Britain and her depend¬ 
encies, is compiled from the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

AMERICAS TRADE WITH BRITAIN AND DEPENDENCIES 



Export 

Imports 

1822. 

..$30,041,337.. 

.$39,537,829 

1823 ... 

.. 27,579,060.. 



28.027,845.. 

. 32’75o|340 

1S25. 

.. 44,217,525.. 

. 42^394^812 

1826. 

. 28,980,019.. 

. 32,212,350 

1627. 

.. 32,870,405.. 

. 33,050,374 

1628 .. . 

27,020,209.. 

.. 35,591,484 

1829..... 

.. 28.071,084.. 

. 27,582,082 

1830. 

.. 31 if-17,881.. 

..... 20,804,984 

1831. 

. 39,901,379.. 

. 47,950,717 

1832. 

.. 37,208,550.. 

. 42,400.924 

1833..... 

.. 39,881.480.. 

. 43.085,805 

1634. 

.. 50,797/150.. 

. 52,079,298 

1835. 

.. 00,107,131.. 

. 05,949,307 

1830.... 

.. 04,487,550.. 

. 66,022,915. 

1837 . 

.. 61,218.813.. 

. 52,289,557 

1838. 

58,843^392.. 

. 49,051.181 
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Exports 

Imports 

1833.... 

_$68,163,082- 

....$71,600,351 

1840.... 

.... 70,420,846. 

... 39,130,921 

1841 ... 

.... 62,376,402. 

... 51,093,638 

1842.... 

.... 52.306.650_ 

... 38,613,M3 

1843.... 

.... 46,091,835. 

... 28.978.582' 

1844.... 

.... 61,721,876_ 

... 45^459,122 

1845.... 

.... 61,044,535. 

... 49,003,725 


2. France and her IJependencies.-—Tie foie 
the Revolution, we had little commerce with 
France herself. The treaty pf alliance 
formed with her in 1778, was expected to 
have caused a dose commercial union in all 
the future between the two countries ; hut 
this was not realized on the restoration of 
peace, as it was bitterly complained by 
French writers, in 1787, our exports to 
France were $5,0(30,000, and imports thence 
$2,500,000. Her commerce with us is 
second now only to that of Great Britain. 

The French West Indies were long gov¬ 
erned'by the same illiberal policy as the 
English. The latter was willing that the 
United States should have the products of 
the plantations, if her own vessels could 
carry them, but France monopolized these 
productions to herself, though willing that 
the islands should be supplied by America 
with what she could not herself supply. 
During the wars of Europe, it was found 
absolutely necessary to hold out a free trade 
with the French colonies, and this trade was 
offered to be guarantied to the United States, i 
on condition, that by a new compact, the 1 
islands w r ere guarantied to France. This 
proposal was at once declined. From 1795 
to 1801, our exports to the islands averaged ! 
$0,000,000, and imports over $12,000,000. 
This trade has dwindled away, so that from | 
1821 to 1833, the exports and imports 
together, did not average annually over 
$1,500,000. The estimate is exclusive of 
Hayti, which averaged 3,500,000. 

The French colonies are Martinique, Gua- 
daloupe and its dependencies, viz.: part of St. 
Martin’s, Mariagaiante, Desirade les Saints; 
French Guiana, and Cayenne in America ; 
Senegal, St. Louis, and Goree, on the West 
Coast of Africa; East of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, Main-, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Karikal, Yanaon, and Chandarnagore; 
and in North America, the islands of St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, and Langley, near the coast 
of Newfoundland. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH FRANCE AND DEPENDEN¬ 
CIES. 


1822 

.$7,075,332.. 

Imports. 

... $7,059,345 
... 6,605,343 

1823. 

.' 9,568,924 

1824. 

.10,552,304. 

... 9,907,412 
... 11.835,581 
... ‘>,VW8% 
... O.II'Vp'.-! 

3825. 

. 11,891,320 

162G. 

1827. 

. 12,106,429. 

. 13,505,356. 

1628.. 

. 12,098,341 

10,287,505 

1829. 

. 12,832,304.. . 

... 9.016,970 

1830 . 

1831 . 

. 11,806,238. 

. 9,882,079. 

... 8,2-40,685 
... 14,737,585 



Export* 

Imports 

1832. 

....$13,244,698. 

... $12,754,61* 

1833. 

. 14,424,533.... . 

,.... 13,962,913 

1834. 

.16,111,442. 

. 17,557,245 

1835. 

. 20,335,066. 

.23,362,584 

1836. 

. 21,441,200. 

. 37,030,235 

1837. ... 

. 20,255,346. 

.22,497,817 

1838. 

. 16,252,413. 

. 18.087,149- 

1839. 

. 18,924,413_ 

. 33,234,119 

1810. 

. 22,349,154. 

. 17,908,127 

1841. 

.22,235’575. 

. 24,187,444 

1842. 

. 18,738,860. 

.17,223,390 

1843...... 

. 12,472,453. 

..... 7,83<S;i37 

1814. 

. 10,133,436.... . 

. 17,952,412 

1845. 

. 16,143,994. 

.22,069,914 


3. Spain and Dependencies .™*The period 
of our greatest trade, from 1805 to 1815, since 
greatly declined. Chief exports in that di¬ 
rection from us are, fish, dour, oil, rice, 
tobacco, &e. Imports: wines, brandies, and 
fruits. With the colonies, during the wars of 
Europe, we had a most extensive traffic, 
amounting at times in gross to $20,000,000 
annually. The decline, as in other West In¬ 
dies, has been marked. Exports, principally 
provisions, lumber, oil, caudles, and some 
foreign products; imports, sugar, coffee, se- 
gars. Since 1825, our-accounts-with Spanish 
America have been kept separate from those 
with Spain. 

The Spanish possessions are, the Balearic, 
in the Mediterranean, and Canary Islands, 
Cuba, Pofto Rico, and the Philippines, in 
the East Indies ; but Spain has not now a 
foot of ground on tire (Jvnimeni of America. 
Of Cuba, McGregor remarks, in 1844, the 
■United States supplied but a small propore 
tion of the manufactures consumed in tli- 
West Indies, which, she has the best means 
of producing. Nearly all the manufactures 
entering there from England are in Spanish 
bottoms, while American manufactures are 
in United States vessels-. Spanish vessels 
can go to England, take in cotton goods, and 
carry them to Cuba, on better terms than 
American vessels can carry them direct. 
This can only be accounted for on the ground, 
that the paper currency of the United States 
carries the level of prices too high to admit 
of profitable shipment to the specie prices of 
Cuba. The imports and. exports of Cuba 
average about $25,000,000 each annually. 

[ AMERICAN TRADE WITH SPAIN AND DEPENDENCIES. 


Exports Imports 


1822. 

.... $8,438,212 

... .$12,376,841 

1823. 

.... i0,903,398. 

. 14,233.590 

1821. 

.... 15,307,278. 

. . 15,857,007 

1625. 

.... 5,921 ;.549. 

. 9A66i237 

1826. 

.... 6,687,351. 

..... 9,623,420 

1827. 

.... 7,321,994...... 

. 9,300.369 


. 7,204,627. 

..... 8,167,546 

1829 

.... 6,888,094. 

. 6,801,374 

IS K 

. 6,049,051. 

. 8,373,681 

HU 

. 5.661,420. 

. 11,703,201 

1M"> 

. 6.399,183. 

. 10,863,290 

1‘ > 

. 6,506,041 . 

. 13,433,207 

Hlx 

. 6,296,556.. 

. 13,527,464 

1SH 

. 7.069,279. 

.15,617,140 

1836. 

. 8.081,668...... 

. 19,345,690 

1837. 

. 7^694,092. 

. 18,927,871 
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Exporta 

Imports 

1S3S. 

.$7,684,006..,.. 

.... $15,971,394 

1839. 

. 7,724,429. 

...... 19,278,795 

1840,. 

. 7,617,347. 

.14,019,647 

1811. 

. 7,181,409. 

. 36,316,303 

1843...... 

. 6,323,2?5_ 

. 12,176,588 

J 843 

3,953.68 •• .. 

G,980,5f'4 

1841. 

. 8,753,811. 

. 13,775,451 

1845. 

. 7,790,442. 

. 10,590,544 


4. Portugal .—To our trade with Portugal 
. the same stimulus was given during the 
career of Bonaparte that was givep to the 
trade with Spain, and principally in the pe¬ 
riods from 1795 to 1801. and from 1809 to 
1814. Since then the trade has greatly de¬ 
creased. The colonial trade was unimpor¬ 
tant until the removal of the home govern¬ 
ment to ferasil. 

Portugal, even before the days of King 
Emanuel, and of the celebrated Albu¬ 
querque, was justly celebrated for the ad¬ 
venturous spirit of its navigators ; its com¬ 
merce was also extensive. The trade of 
Portugal, however, has, even when Brazil 
formed one^ of her colonies, been greatly 

having greatly declined. The foreign trade 
is chiefly confined to Lisbon and Oporto, and 
consists in exports, chiefly of wine, salt, and 
raw produce ; imports^ manufactured goods, 
produce, corn, and flour.* 

Portugal has no American possessions, 


x?liO ilaS 

t ;iO AZOlCS, liCaT at iiaiidL 

the Island 

of Madi 

i ira, of some importance, 

and the 

Cape de Verde Islands. 


AMERICA! 

TRADE WITII PORTUGAL AND 

.OE PEN DEN- 


CIES. 



Exports 

Imports 

TStJfi 

S313 553 


L '7 

."357,270.'....!.!’ 

. 659,001 

1828... 

. 291,014....,. 

. 433,555 

]8'2i)_ 

. 322.9] 1. 

. 087.809 

1830... 

. 279,799. 

. 471,013 

1M] 

. 294,383 .. 

. 397,550 

W 

.. 290/218 

485,204 

is: i 

.. 442,501. 

. 555! 137 

1-31 

.. 322,490. 

. 699,122 

3 s} j 

.. 521,413.. 

.1,125,713 

183(5... 

. -19L007. 

. '072.070 

h 7 

. 423,705....... 

92 K >1 

1838... 

.. 232,131,., 

7253)58 

T ’ • 

. 244,354... 

!i.;w.' 9.3 

. 

.. 321.250.. 


lMi 

. 349,113. 

574, 

IMJ 

.. 302,904. 

. 317.6“! 

■ M? 

. 188,534. 

. 71,309 | 

HI... 

.. 252,170.. 

. 257,015 j 

1615... 

. 247,180. 

. 501,734 


5. Russia .—Since the age of the Czar 
Peter, 1689, the advances of this empire have 
been prodigious. Its population now is, at 
least, 70,000,000, and its acquisitions from 
Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Persia, and Tar¬ 
tary, in territory, have been immense. With 
the enterprise of such sovereigns as the pre- 


* McGregor. 


sent, Russia must soon take a high rank 
among the nations of the world. Her late 
tariff evidences the improvement. 

“ The empire of Russia, including the greater p?.rt 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland, and the isles of 
Aland, etc., which formerly belonged to Sweden; 
the ancient kingdoms of Astrakan and Kazan eon. 
quered from the Tartars ; the Crimea, Little Tartary, 
Bessarabia, and a portion of Moldavia, taken from 
the Ottoman empire; the ineroachments over the 
regions of, the Caucasus/on the possessions of the 
natives, and; on the dominions of Turkey and Persia; 
that vast region extending east, from the confines of 
Europe to the Pacific, and io Behring’s Strait, and 
north from thp. ennftnes of Persia and Tartary to the 
Arctic Circle; also, a great, valuable and undefined 
extent of country along the North-west coast of 
America; occupies altogether even a greater portion 
of he surface of the globe than the vast but widely 
spread .British Empire.” 

The American trade with Russia, previous 
to 1833, seldom exceeded in exports $1,000,- 
000, except in 1810, ’ll, and ’12, when they 
reached $6,000,000 ; consisting of sugar, 
coffee, and editon, a great portion of the last 
finding its way thence to England. Imports, 
hemp, iron, duck, and cordage^.,. . 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 



Exports 

Imports 

1836..... 

_$931,033.. 

. ft2,778,554 

1837.... 

.... 1,306,732.. 

. 2,816,116 

.1838.... 

.... 1,048,289.. 

..1,898,396 

1839.... 

... 1,239,246.. 

.2,393,894 

1840.... 

.... 1,169,481.. 

.2.572.427 

1841. 

.... 1,025,729.. 

.Slsn/MB 

i 842. 

.... 830,593.. 

.3,350,106 

1813. 

.... 366,793.. 

.. 742,803 

1844..... 

:. 555.414 

1,059,419 

IS45. 

.... 727.337.. 

.1,492,262 


0. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark .—The 
native products and exports of the first two 
embrace copper, iron, lumber, naval stores. 
Highly restrictive tariffs. Our average im¬ 
port from 1820 to 1833, about Si,000,000, 
and export 83,000,000. At the dose of the 
eighteenth century our trade -with Swedish 
West indies was quite considerable, and in 
1807, during a non-intercourse with other 
powers, large exports were made to Denmark 
and Norway, to be re-shipped thence. The 
Danish West indies enjoyed a similar privi¬ 
lege. From 1821 to 1841, our imports from 
! Denmark averaged over $1,000,000, and the 
; exports to her about $2,000,000, Since then, 
l both imports and exports have decreased 
j very much, he former about one-half. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH SWEDEN AND DEPEN¬ 
DENCIES. 



Exports 

Imports 

1836. 

.$700,380.. 

....$1,299,603 

1837. 

. 507,523.. 

. 1,408-878 

1838. 

. 355,852.. 

....... 900,790 

1839. 

... 470.914.. 

. 1,566,142 

18'0, 

. 052,546.. 

. 1,275,458 

1841 . 

. 771,210.. 

. 1,229,641 

1842.. 

. 477 JOS. . 

.. 914.170 

1843.. 

. 67,702,. 

__ 278,074 

1844.. 

. 295,345.. 

....... 445,553 

1845.. 

. 363,007.. 

. 640,057 
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7. China .—Though ever jealous of for¬ 
eigners, and indisposed to change, the prog¬ 
ress of events is bringing the Chinese into 
nearer connection with the rest of the world. 
When these hundreds of millions come to 
understand the advantage and importance of 
commerce, we expect an extension of the 
trade of the world in an inconceivable' de¬ 
gree. Already have Great Britain and the 
United States exacted from her more liberal 
treaties of intercourse, which on a former oc¬ 
casion we published. Should an overland 
communication be ever established from the 
United States to China, a thing not unlikely, 
the trade of that vast empire necessarily 
falls into our hands, and what it will he may 
be judged from the fact, that as early as 
1830, with Britain alone, it amounted to 
$41,856,253. Our trade with China began 
in 1784 ; two years after, a sloop arrived 
there from Boston, of 80 tons burthen, and 
with 7 men ; live years after, wo had more 
vessels at Canton than any other nation, 
except Britain. Imports, tea, silks, nan¬ 
keens, china'vare, &c. Exports, furs, gin¬ 
seng, cotton goods, cotton, specie, &c. 

A great part of our t cade with China is 
carried on from foreign ports on American 
account. In 1800 we furnished the Chinese 
with furs, obtained from North-west America, 
and seal-skins from the Poles. The imports 
of tea for the year ending July 1845 and 
1846, were : 

18-15. 1816. 

Green tea.13.802.099.13.355.104 

Black tea. 0,950,459. 3,1121,790 

Total lbs .20,752,558.10,670,894 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 

Exports Imports 

i 836.§1.194,264.$7,324,810 

1637.... 1 . 33 V'!. 8,905,337 

1828. 1,510,002. 4,761,530 

1V.V). i;rs33,60i. 3,078,509 

1810 . 1,009,906..... 0,610,829 

1811 . 1,260,816. 3,985.388 

18-12... 1,444,397. 4,934,045 

1813:. 2.418,958. 4,385,566 

1844 . 1,756,941. 4,931,255 ' 

1845 . 2,275,995. 7,285,914 

8. Italy and the. Italian States .—Their po-! 
pulation is estimated at about 21,000,000. 
The following departments are included un¬ 
der one general head : Lornbardo-Venitian 
Kingdom, including the governments of 
Trieste, Sardinia. Tuscany, Parma, Lucca,! 
Modena, Papal states, kingdom of Naples. 
The government, the disunion of the country, 
the religion, the people themselves, U 13 cli¬ 
mate, the soil, the non-division of property 
in some states, its subdivision in other states, 
are, one or the other, it is said, ascribed as 
the causes winch have effected all that of 
good or of evil is presented to us in the ex¬ 
isting aspect of Italy, and of the condition of 
the Italian people. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH ITALY. 



Exports 

Imports- 

1836. 

.§664,059. 

.§1,970,246 

1837. 

..... 623,677..... 

. 1,827,181 

1838. 

. 459,893..... 

..... 944,238 

1839..... 

. 438,152. 

. 1,182,297 

1640. 

.1,473.185..... 

. 1,157.200 

1841. 

. 912,318. 

. 1,151,230 

JS42. 

. S20gtl7..... 

. .... 987,527 

1843. 

72JV221 

. 394,564 

1644. 

. 576,823. 

. 1,096,926 

18-15. 

. 817 >21. 

..... 1,301,577 


9. Netherlands and its Dependencies .—The 
Netherlands or Low Countries, now known 
by the name of Austrian, French, and Dutch 
Flanders, arid the Seven United Provinces 
forming the Republic of Holland, were an¬ 
ciently known by the name of Lower Ger¬ 
many, or Belgium. They were reduced to 
a deplorable condition after the fail of the 
Western Empire, by the ravages of the bar¬ 
barians. In 1830 the revolution in Belgium, 
separated the kingdom of Netherlands into 
two. , That of the Netherlands was reduced 
to the original Seven United Provinces, with 
a part of Luxemburg and Limburg added. 
Ope of the most prominent sources of the 
wealth of Holland is the persevering industry 
in the pursuit of gain continued by each in¬ 
dividual during life, and transmitted by each 
to his successor; and the most extraordinary 
frugality in the manner of living, joined to 
the universally governing maxim among the 
Dutch, that it is a disgrace not to live upon 
much leas than one's income.* 

In 1805-7, the exports of the United States 
to Holland averaged over $15,000,000 ; but 
from 1821 to 1833, the average was not 
above $3,000,000, and the average of imports 
$1,000,000 ; the former principally of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, of American produce ; the 
latter, woolen, linen, spirits, manufactured 
iron, steel, lead, &c. WAh the Dutch West 
Indies our commerce was greater previous to 
1800 than since. We enjoyed at that period, 
to a large extent, the carriage of her East 
India produce. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH NETHERLANDS AND DE¬ 
PENDENCIES. 


Exports Tjoporl:' 

1622 .$5,801,039.$2,708,102 

1623 .7.707,075. . 2,125,587 

1824 .3.617.389.2.355,525 

1825 .5,895,4'J'J.2,205,37 8 

1826 .4,794,070.2,174.181 

3827. 3,826,674.h722,070 

3828......3.083,359.U)9T43! 

] 829.4,622,129 3-61 

1830 ...4,562,437 1,156,765 

1831 .3,096,609.1,653,031 

3832.6,035,466 2,358,474 

1833 .3,566,361 ’347,313 

1834 .4,578,739 2,127,886 

1835 .4,411,053.2,903,718 

1836 ....4,799,15/ 3 061,514 

1837 .4,285,767 1 <0,828 

1838 .3,772,206....2,194,238 


McGregor, vol, i., p. 802. 
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Exports 

Imports 

1839.... 

.$2,871,239.... 

... $3,473,220 

1-840.... 

.4,546,085.... 

.2,326.896 

1841.... 

.3,286,741.... 

.2,440,437 

1842.... 

.4,270,770_ 

..2,214,520 

1843.... 

...... .2,370,884- 

. 815.541 

1844.... 

... ....3,453,385. 

_1,136;386 

1845.... 

.3,610,602.... 

...... 1,897,623 


10. The Zollverein .—Tb a German States 
cemented a close union with each other, 22d 
March, 1833, in the celebrated convention, 
called the Zoilverein or Customs Union, con¬ 
sisting of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and other States of the Ger¬ 
manic Confederation, except Austria, Han¬ 
over, Oidenberg, Mecklenburg, Holstein,j 
and the Hanse Towns. By this Union isj 
prevented all the inconvenience of Custom¬ 
house barriers, and the expense of a mul¬ 
titude of revenue officers! The population 
of the Union in 1837 was 26,042.338; since 
augmented by the accession of Brunswick, 
Schaumburg, and Luxemburg. There is a 
perfect free trade between the states and 
their respective commodities exchanged 
without ditties. This, with the opportunities 
of interchanging ideas, and.-receiving intel¬ 
ligence, it is said, constitute the greatest ma¬ 
terial. moral and civilized blessings, ever en¬ 
joyed by the German people. The manu¬ 
facturing industry of this confederation bids 
fair to be very great, and a large demand for 
our cottons may be expected. The treaty 
attempted to be negotiated with these states, 
a few years ago, will be remembered. Our 
direct trade with them is yet small; the 
whote amount c? imports from Prussia in 
1845, was $31,082, and exports to her $567,- 
121 . 

11. The I lame Toims .—Everyone is fa¬ 
miliar with the antiquity and celebrity of this 
league, which has from seventy cities dimin¬ 
ished to three—-Hamburg, Bremen, and. Lu- 
bee. We export to Bremen in greater quan¬ 
tities that: to the others; principally of to¬ 
bacco, which is distributed thence throughout 
Germany, Prussia, Austria, and even Italy 
and Russia. Hamburg is the greatest entre¬ 
pot for the nations of Europe. The manufac¬ 
turers of Germany are brought there by the 
canals, the Eioe and the Weser. Its East 
India trade is large. In 1707, *90, ’09, our 
trade with Hamburg ranged from 15 to 23 
millions a year. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH HAWSE TOWNS. 


Exports Imports 


1836. 

.... $4.303,882_ 

... $4,994,820 

1837. 

.3,754,940.... 

.... ,5,042,221 

1838. 

.3,291,645.... 

.2,847,358 

1839. 

.2,801,067.... 

.4,849,150 

1840. 

.4,198,459.... 

.2,521,493 

184!. 

4,560,716. 

.2,449,964 

1842. 

.4.564j513. 

.2,274,019 

1843. 

..... 3,291,932.... 

. 920,865 

1844. 


.2,136,280 

1845. 

.4,945,020. 

.2,912,537 


12. Mexico .—The continual convulsions of 
this country have, of course, prevented the 


growth of any considerable trade. The im= 
ports into the republic in 1841 were $12,- 
300.000 of which the United States supplied 
but 000,000. The exports were about $20,- 
300,000, of which $18,500,000 was in specie. 
The chief ports are Vera Cruz, Tampico, and 
Matamoras. To the northern provinces of 
Santa Fe our trade was in rapid progress, and 
the amount of merchandize sent them in 1843, 
about half a million dollars. But this is a 
mere item, compared with the immense 
amounts whichi/hat country requires. Should 
the present war result in a permanent ac¬ 
quisition of ItrrV.oi y beyond the Nueces, and 
I a liberal treaty of reciprocity between the 
two govern then ts, it is almost impossible to 
conceive the extension which will be given 
to our trade in that Quarter. The divisions * 
of the Republic arc Yucatan, Tabasco, Cbi- 
npa, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, Puebla, Tlascala^ 
Mexico, Queretaro, Guanaxuato, Michuacan, 
Colima, Jalisco or Xalisco, Zacatecas, San 
Luis Potosi, Durango, New Leon, Tamauli- 
pas, Cohahuila, Chihuahua, New Mexico or 
Santa Fe, Occideute. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH MEXICO. 



Exports 

Imports 

1826. 

.... $6,281,050.... 

... $3,916,198 

1827. 

..4,173,257.... 

.5,231,867 

1828. 

.2!886^484. 

.4.814,258 

1829. 

.2,331,151.... 

.5j)26,761 

1830..... 

.4,837,458.... 

. .-...5,335,241 

1831. 

.6,1.78,218.... 

.... .5.166,745 

1832. 


.4,293,954 

1833 

5,4ns mu 

A A AO RtC 

1834... 

.5^265j)53.... 

.sjioo'oos 

1835. 


.....9,499,446 

1836..... 

.6,041,635. 

.5.615,819 

1837. 

.3,880,323. 


1838. 

.2,164,097. 


1 839. 


.3,127,! 53 

1840. 

.2,515,341..... 

.4,175.001 

1841. 

.2,036,620. 

.3,284',957 

1842. 

.1,534,233. 

...... 1,995,696 

1843. 

.1,471,937. 

.2,782,406 

1844. 

..1,794,833....: 

.2,387,002 

1845..... 

.. ..,.1,152.331. 

.1,702,936 


13. Hayli .—'Since the independence of the 
island, its trade has sunk almost to nothing, 
as we may judge from the fact, that in 1791 
it exported double the quantity of coffee ex- 
ported in 1822, and about three hundred, 
times the quantity of sugar: 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH IIAYTI. 


Esporio Imports 


1836. 

... $1.240,039.... 

... $1,828,019 

1837. 

.1,011.981.... 

..... 1,410,850 

1838. 

. 910.255.... 

.1,275,702 

1839. 

.1,122,559.... 

.1,377,989 

1840. 

.i.027.214,... 

.1,252,824 

1841. 

t-ttio 

.1,155.5s/.... 

899JJ66.. 

.1,809,684 

.1,266,997 

1843. 

77.’ 653,379.7... 

..77 89^447 

1844. 

.1,128,356_ 

.1,441,244 

1845. 

.1.405,740. 

.1,386,307 


14. South America ,—The seats of our most 
considerable trade in this direction, are Vene¬ 
zuela, New Granada, and Equador, Central 
America, Brazil, Argentine and Cisplatine 
Republics, and Chili. 
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TRADE WITH SOOTH AMERICA. 


Exports Imports 


1836. 

_'$5,436,559_ 

....§10,967,144 

1837..,.. 

.4.742,652.... 

.8,902,798 

1838. 

.5.292,231.... 

.. ... .6.933,735 

4839. 

_; .5,864,428_ 

.9,896,203 

1840. 

.5,891.478.... 

.9,093,688 

1841. 

.6,461,281.... 

.11,834,412 

1842. 

.5,761 ISOS. 

.....11,034,946 

1843...., 

.4,197^406. 

.7,159,035 

1844_ 

.5,696,292.... 

.11,014,642 

1645. 

.5,918,039.... 

.10,485,025 


These tables will furnish abundant food to 
the reader for reflection. Our space will not 
allow a full analysis of them at present. It is 
sufficient to observe generally, that they ex¬ 
hibit a steady progressive trade with Britain 
and France, in which the exports to the for¬ 
mer are always greatest, and the imports 
from the latter. For Portugal and Spain we 
discover the imports to be hi general double 


the exports. Russia and Sweden exhibit the 
same results, the former falling off in exports 
from us, and the latter in imports to us. The 
imports from China range from two to five 
times the value of exports. Italy takes from 
us but half the amount we import from her. 
The exports to Netherlands and Banse 
Towns, always exceed the imports thence, 
sometimes twofold. The imports from Mex¬ 
ico and exports to her, have greatly declined, 
the former always greatest. The imports from 
South America and Hayti exceed the ex¬ 
ports ; in the former case by one-half. 

The Austrian Lloyd’s List, in an article 
founded upon official documents, sums up the 
foreign commerce of Europe. We have 
token 10,000, as a unit, and the proportionate 
parts of which will represent the commerce 
of each State. 


COMMERCE OP EUROPE. 


Places not enumerated. 55 

Spain.. GO 

Portugal. 70 

Bremen..... 00 

Denmark.. .100 

Tuscany...105 


Sweden and Norway...110 

Two Sicilies .. ISO 

Austria. .140 

Prussia.150 

Belgium...200 

Sardinia. 2i0 


Russia..300 

Hamburg.. . .300 

Holland. 500 

France. .i ,300 

Great Britain.. 0,100 


10,000 


It will thus appear that the trade of 
England is abouc twice as great nearly as 
that of all the r est of Europe together. The 
whole European mercantile marine, without 
including- the coasting trade, comprehends 
260,000 vessels, measuring in all 33,493,000 
tons. The total amount of merchandize car¬ 
ried in them, $2,387,153,000. 

The following tables, founded upon the re¬ 
ports of the Treasury Department and other 
authentic data, have been prepared with 
great pains and labor. They will exhibit in 
one view the entire commerce of our coun¬ 
try, from the Revolution until the present, 
day. Previous to 1790, it should be remark- ! 

IMPORTS AXD EXPORTS UNITE 


IMPORTS 


Yen. 

Total value of 
Imports 

Retained for 

1790. 

§ n ‘l,000,60') 

....$22,460,844... 

1791. 

. 29,200,000 ,... 

— 28,687,959... 


. 31.500,000 ... 

.... 29,746.5)02... 


. 31.100.000.... 

2‘*.990, P S 

179-1. 

3 l,nO ri ,O f J(> 

... 28,073,767... 

1795. 

69,7:6,268 

61.266,7%... 

1796. 

. 81,436,164..., 

.... 55,136.164... 

1797. 

..75,379,400.... 

.... 48.379406... 

1798 . 

. 68,551,700.... 

.... 35,551,700.... 

1799...... 

. 79,009,148. ., 

.... 33.540,148... 

1800. 

. 91,252,768.... 

.... 52421,891..., 

1S01. 

.1.11,303,511.... 

.... 64,720.790_ 


ed, there was no establishment, for obtaining 
accurately the whole exports and imports of 
the country; and previously to 1821, the 
particulars of our trade were scarcely at all 
given.* During 'the.'Revolution we had no 
trade; nor any with any other nation than 
Britain, of much consequence, from the close 
of the war until 1789. 

TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ENGLAND. 

1784 .£ 749,345 .£ 3 , 679,407 

1785 . 8931594 . 2 , 308,023 

1786 .. 843 , 119 ... 1 , 603.465 

1787 . 893,637 . 2 , 009,111 

1 768 .. 1 , 023,789 . 1 ,^ 6,112 

1789 . 1 , 050,198 . 2 ,: 25 . 2 % 

D STATES FROM 1790 TO 1840 . 

EXPORTS 


Domestic: Foreign Total 

..019,000 TOO $539,1 >0 ,*2.i,20Vila 

.... 18,500,000. 512,041. 19,012.041 

. 1. 3,, > i t a hi,. - i 

.... 24,000,000. 2,3 09,572.26,109,572 

26,509.' ) . t/.y.,2 , 34 02b %3 

.... 39,500,000........ 8,489,472. 47,989,472 

. 40,764,097.26,300,000. 67,064,097 

. 29,850,026.27,000,000........ r..V--,n,vi ',J 

.... 28,527,097.33,000,000. 61,527,097 

.... 33,142.522.45,523,000. 7s.,5? 

.... 31,840,903.39,130,877.. 70^9"/!,760 

.... 47,473,204.46,642,721. 94,115,925 


OVc. should hitvp iiiTH l'h'af cd to have introduced, upon our commercial treaties with foreign powers, 
some onserions, but the present article is already too extended. Indeed .we have not- been able to 
od., 11,1 tue work of Mr. .Smith, thus alluded to in McGregor’s Legislation, <$-c. “ In compliance with a 
ic .upon Gufien'tss, passed 3-1 March, 1831, a digest of the existing commercial regulations of foreign 
countries wtin vt [urn the Vmicil States have intercourse, was ordered to he published.' ^’he execution of 
RMimns worst was entrusted to a very competent publicist, Mr. John Spear Smith, and the first volume 
puoiisueti in 1 WJ, and the whole, as far as information could then be collected, in four volumes, in 18363 s ' 
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IMPORTS AND EXPOETS UNITED STATES FROM 1790 TO I84G—- continued. 


EXPORTS 


Yesss Import* Consirniptioa Domestic Foreign Total 

1802.. ..._.... $76,333,333..._$40,558,362.$30,708,189.$35,774,971.., ..., $72,483,180 

1803 . 64,666,668........ 51,072,594... 42,205,981.13,594,072.... 55,806,033 

1804 .. ... 85,000,000. 48,768,403. 41,467,477.36,231,597.. 77,699,074 

1805 .120,600,000 67,420,981. 42,387,002.53,179,019........ 95,566,021 

1806 . 129,410,000. 69,126,764. 41,253,727........60,283,236..101.536,963 

1807 .138,500,000........ 78,856,442. 48,699,592.59,543,558....... .10S;343,l50 

1808 ... 56,990,000........ 43,992,586 . 9,433,546.12,997,414 . 22,430,960 

1809 . 59.400,000 38,602,469 . 31.405,700.20,797,531.... 52.203,231 

1810......... 85^400,000........ 61,008,705... 42,366,679.24.391,295 66,757,974 

1811 .. 53,400,000 . 37,377,210 .. 45,294,041.16;022,790. 61,316.831 

1812 .. 77,030.060 . 68,534,873 . 30,032,109,. 8,495,127 38,527,236 

1813 .. 22,0051000. 19,157,155_ £5,008,152....2,847,815. 27,855.997 

1814 . 12,965^000........ 12,819,831. 6,782,272. 145,169.... 6,927,441 

1815 .113,041,274..106,457,924.. 45,974,403.... ... 6,583,350... 52.557,753 

1816..... 147,103,000.129,964,444... 64,781,096.17,138,556........ 81,920,452 

1817 . 99,250,000 79,891,931. 68,313,500.19,358,069 . 87,671,569 

1818 .121,750,000.102,323.304.. 73,854,437.19,420,696 . 93>.>SU33 

1819.. 87.125.000 67,959.317 . 50.976.838.19,165,683 . 70,142,521 

1820.. . 74,450^000. 56,441,971. 51,683;O40........18,008,029. 69,691,679 

1821 . 62,585,724 41,283,336 43,672,694.21,302.488.... .... 84,974,382 

1822 . 83,241,511..60,955,309.. 49,874,185.22,2o6;292........ 72,160*387 

1823.. . 77,579,267........ 50,035,045. 47,155,408.27,653,622. 74,699,030 

1824.. ... 80,549,007... 55,211,850 . 50,649,500.25,337,157 75,986,657 

1825. 96,340,075. 63,749,432. 60,914.745.32,590,643 . 99,535,388 

. .. ,77,595,322 

. 82,324,827 

—.. .. .... 72.264,686 

1829 . 74,492,527 57,834,049 55,700,193.16,058,478 . 72,368,671 

1830 . 70,876,920........ 56,489,441. 59,462,029.14,387,479. 73,849,508 

1831.. ....103,191,124.83,157,598 61,277,057.20,033,526. 81,310,583 

1832 .101,029,266. 76,989,793. 63,137,470.24,039,473. 87,176,943 

1833 ..108,118,311. 88,295,576 . 70,317,698........19,822.735 . 90,140,433 

1834 . 126,521,332..103,208,521. 81,034,162.23,312,811.104,336,973 

1835 . 149,895,742.129,391,247....101,189,082.20,504,495.121.693,577 

n ‘ ,f --- .. 128.663.040 


1826.. 

..84,074,477.... 

.... 56.434,865.... 

... . 53,055,710.... 

....24,539,012.... 

1827...... .. 

.. 79,484,068. 

.... 56,084,932. 

. 58,921,691.... 

... '23,403,136.... 

1828........ 

.8S.509.S24_ 

_66,914,807_ 

.... 50,669/‘09.... 

.21,595,017.... 


1836.. .... 

ifiu’oftrt’im 


ins’anroRo’.' ‘ 

.21.746.360... 


.140,989,217.... 

...119,134,255.... 

... 95,564,414..., 

... 21.854,902... 

1838. 

. ......113,717.404.... 

.. .101,264,804_ 

... 96,033,821.... 

_12,452,795... 

1839. 

.162,092,132.... 

...144,597,607.... 

...103,333,891.... 

....17,494,525... 

3840. 

...107,141,519. 

... 88,951,207.... 

...113,895.034.... 

...18,190,312... 

1641. 

. ......127,916,177.... 

...112,447,096.... 

...100,382,722.... 

.... 15.109,081... 

1842. 

.100,162,087_ 

88,440,549_ 

92,900,996 

. 11.721,530... 

1843. 

. 64,753,709_ 

... 58,201,092 ... 

77,793,783.'... 

.... f-552,097 

1844. 

.108.435,035..., 

... 90,950,168.... 

... 99,715,179.... 

....11,481.807... 


....101,907,731. 


95.108,486,616 

...123,028,416 
...132,085,940 
...121,851,803 
...104,69], 534 
... 84.346,486 
. .111,200,040 
3,',o 1'V , 'i.114,640,606 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE PRINCIPAL STATE®. 
Exports. 


Years. 

Msss’ti*. 

New-York. 

Pennsvlvania* 

Maryland. 

1791. . 

>; ' 1905 1.. 

. $3505465 

. $3430093. 

§2239691. 

1792., 

■>881U4.. 

...2535790 

...3820602. 

..2823808 

1793.. 

3755347. , 

...2932370 

...6958836. 

..3665056 

1794.. 

5292441.. 

...5442183 

...6643092. 

..5686191 

1795.. 

7117907.. 

..10304581 

..11518260., 

..5811380. 

1790... 

9949345. . 

..12208027 

..17513866. 

..9201315, 

1797... 

7502047.. 

..13308004 

..11446291. 

. .9811799 

1799. ., 

8039252 . 

..14r;:in5V2 

.. .8915403. . 

.12740190, 


1701)... 11421591... .18719527. .,13431967.. .li'2 f "i-ii': 

1800.. . 1]320876.... 14045079... 11949679...12201331. 

1601.. . 14S7055G.... 18851130-.. .17438193.. .12767530 

1502.. . 13492032.... 13792270...12077475....7914225 

1803.. . bTi.W.V-f.... .10818387... .7525710... .5078062. 

1804.. . 10894378.... 10081281...11030157.... 9151939 
1605. .. 19435057....23482943...13702252...10859480 

1800.. . 21199243....21702845...17574702 ..14580905 

1807.. . 20112125....20357903...10804744...142989S4‘ 

1808.. . 5128322.5000058....4013330... .2721106 . 

1809.. . 12142293.... 12581562.... 9049241.... 662732-'. 

1810.. . 13013048....17242330...1099339S....648901S 

1811.. . 11235165.... 12260215....9500117....6833987 

1812.. . 6583338..... 8961922.5973750.... 5S85979 - 

1515.. . 1807923.8181494.... 3577117.... 3787805 

1814.. . 1133799......209670.... - .....248434 

2815.. . 5230083.... 10075373 ....4593919....5030001 

1810.. . 10130439.... 19090031... .7190210.... 7;:-SV,7 

1817.. . 11927997... .18707433... .8735592... .o'4:3/in 

4.818.. . 11998156.... 17872201... .8759402... ,7570734 



S. Carol:!)a. 

Ciorgin. A 

i'.bama, 

Louisinm’.. 


5^10..I' 1 ' 1. . . 

$491250.. 

- . 

.. — 

3552825. 

. .2428250... 

.459106. 

*- 

_ 

298709S. 

..3191867... 

.520955.. 

— 

._* 

3321636. 

..3867908... 

.263832.. 

— 

__ 

3490041. 

..5998492... 

.695986., 

_ 

„_ 

5268065. 

..7620049... 

.950158.. 

«- 

._ 

•1908713. 

..6505118.,. 

.644307.. 

_ 

_ 

0113451. 

..6994179... 

.901848.. 

_ 

_ 

6292980. 

..8729015... 

1300750.. 

__ 


4430089. 



_ 

_ 

5005574. 

.14.7040-15... 

r. '.-o.. 

_ 

_ 

i).;. 


1854951.. 

_ 

_ 

6100708. 

.,7811108... 

2370875.. 

— 

_ 

5790001. 

.17451616... 

2077572.. 

_ 

$1600302 

5000020. 

. . < " .T, 66 Ti. .. 

25" !: !>., . 

— 

..3371545 

5(155396. 

...9743782... 

..82704.. 

-- 


4701234. 

.10912504... 

3744845., 

__' 

-.4320555 

.520473, 

.1004445... 

..24020.. 

_ 

..1261101 

2894125. 

...3247341... 

1082108.. 

_. 

,...543924 

,4822011.. 

,..5290014... 

.2238688.. 

_ 

..3890592 

'‘822307 

1^01279 

2508860.. 

__ 

. 2050050 

3611112 

"030195 . 

.1086703.. 

_ 

. .100047! 

1H 9722 


.1094590.. 

-- 

..1045153 

T'.V'l 

,.. .7;’. Vi... 

21*1121 


...387191 

.6676976. 

,.. OH ; s 29 

4i72 'i- 

— 

..5102610 

’r> r i 

.iosimoo'..’. 

.7511929.. 

-- 

..5002048 

5021 !•» i 

1017271 

8700/11 

_ 

..992!>12 

7010816 

inio'jb- 

1320JO 

§96857 

. 12924309 
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exports AND imports— continued. 


Exports. 


Years. 

Mnss’ttff. 

New-York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

S. Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. Louisiana,, 

1819.. 

$11399913.. 

$13587378. 

$6293788,. 

$5926216. 

$4392391'. 

§8250790.. 

$6310434. 

$50906. $9768753 

1820. 

. 11008922.. 

.13103244.. 

..5743549... 

.6609364. 

..4557957.. 

.8882940.. 

..6594623. 

..96636...7596157 

1825. 

. 12484691.. 

.13162917.. 

..7391767... 

.3850394. 

..3079209.. 

.7200511. 

..6014310. 

.108960... 7272172- 

1822. 

. 12598525.. 

.17100482.. 

..9047802... 

4536790. 

..3217389.. 

.7200320. 

..5484870. 

.209748... 7978645. 

1S23. 

. 13083239.. 

.19038990.. 

..9617192... 

,5030228. 

..4006788.. 

.friJNsl*.. 

. .4293666. 

.900387...7779072 

1824.. 

. 10434328.. 

.22897134.. 

..9364893,.. 

,4863233. 

..32775S4.. 

.803408*2. 

..4823982. 

.460727...7928820 

1825. 

. 11432987.. 

. 3525926,1.„ 

.11269981... 

,4501304. 

..4129520.. 

11056742. 

..422*2833. 

.692635.12582 

1826.. 

. 10098862.. 

.21947791.. 

..8331722... 

.4010748. 

. .4596732.. 

.7554036.. 

..4368504. 

1527112..10284380 

1827.. 

10424383.. 

.23834137.. 

..7575833... 

.4516400. 

..4657938.. 

.8332561. 

..4261555. 

1376363..11728997 

1828. 

. 9025785.. 

.22777649. 

..6051480... 

.4334422. 

..3340185.. 

.6550712.. 

..3104425. 

1182559..11947400 

1829. 

. 8251937.. 

.20119011.. 

..4089935... 

, 480*4465. 

..3787431.. 

.8175586.. 

..4981376. 

1693958..12386060 

1830. 

. 7213194.. 

.19697983. 

..4291793... 

.3791482. 

..4791644.. 

,7627031.. 

..5336626. 

2294594..15488692 

1831. 

. 7733763.. 

.25535144.. 

..5513713... 

.4308647. 

..4150475.. 

.6575201.. 

..3959813. 

2413894..16761989 

1832. 

. 11993768.. 

.26000945. 

..3516066... 

.4499918. 

..4510650.. 

.7752731.. 

..5515883. 

2736387..16530930 

1833. 

. 9683122.. 

.25395117. 

..4078951... 

.4062467. 

..4467587.. 

.8434326, 

..0170040. 

4527961..18941373 

1834. 

. 1014820.. 

.25512014. 

..3989746... 

.4168245. 

..5482098.. 

11207778. 

..7567397. 

5670797..26557524 

1835.. 

. 10043790.. 

.30345264. 

..3739275... 

.3925234. 

,.6064063.. 

11338016. 

..8890674. 

7574692..36270823 

1836. 

. 10384346.. 

.28920438. 

..3971555... 

.3675475. 

..6192040.. 

13684376.. 

.10722200.11184166..37179828 

1837. 

. 9728190.. 


..3811599... 

.8769917.. 


! 19.20161 

..8935041. 

9671401..35328697 

1838. 

. 0104862.. 

.23008471. 

..3477151.,. 

.4524575. 

..3986228.. 

.11042070. 

..8803839. 

9688*244. .31502248 

1839. 

.9276085.. 

.33268099. 

..5255415... 

.4756561. 

..5187196.. 

10385426. 

..5970443.10338159..33181367 

1840. 

. 10186261.. 

.34264080. 

..6820145... 

.5768768. 

..4778220.. 

.10036769. 

..6862956.12854690..34236936 

1841 

. 11487343.. 

.33139833. 

..5152501... 

.4947166. 

..5630286.. 

,8043289. 

..3696513.10981271..34387463 

1812. 

. 9807116.. 

.27576778. 

..3776727... 

.4904766. 

..3750386.. 

..7525723. 

..4300257. 

9965675. .*28404 HO- 

1843. 

. 4431681.. 

.13143234. 

..2071945... 

.2820214. 

..1954510.. 

..7754152. 

..4522401. 

1115160..26653927 

1844. 

. 9096286.. 

.32861540. 

.. 3535256'... 

.5133169. 

..2942279.. 

..7433282. 

..4283805. 

9907654..30498307 

1845. 

. 10351030.. 

.30175298. 

.3574363... 

.5221977. 

..2104581.. 

..8890648. 

..‘4557435. 

,0538228.. 27157495- 





Imports. 




1821.. 

. 14826732.. 

..23629246. 

..8158922.. 

.4070842. 

...1078490. 

..3007113. 

..1002648. 

. — .. 337971T 

1822.. 

. 18337320.. 

..35445628. 

.11874170.. 

.4792486. 

... 864162. 

..2283586. 

.. 989591. 

. 36421.. 3817238 

1823., 

. 17607160.. 

..29421349. 

..13696770.. 

.4946179. 

... 681810. 

..2419101. 

.. 670705. 

. 125770.. 4283125 

1824.. 

. 15378758.. 

..36113723. 

.11805531.. 

.4551442. 

... 639787. 

..2166185. 

.. 551868. 

. 91604., 4539769 

1825.. 

. 15848141.. 

.49639174. 

.15041797.. 

.4751815. 

... 553562. 

..1892297. 

.. 343356. 

. 113411.. 4290034 

1826.. 

. 17063482.. 

..38115630. 

..13551779.. 

.4928569 

... 635438. 

...1531483. 

.. 330993. 

.179554.. 41075*21 

1827,. 

. 133/0a64., 

..38719644. 

..11212935.. 

.4405708 

•.. 4JITOo. 

.. .1434106. 

.. 312609 

. 201909.. 4531645 

1828.. 

. 15070444.. 

..41927792. 

..12884408.. 

.5620694 

... 375238. 

...1242048. 

.. 308069 

. 171909.. 6217881 

3829.. 

. .12520744.. 

..34743307. 

. .10100152.. 

.4804135. 

... 395352. 

...1139618. 

.. 380293 

. 233720.. 6857200 

1830.. 

. 10453544.. 

..35624070. 

..,8702122.. 

.4523S66 

... 405739. 

...1054619. 

.. 282346 

. 144823.. 7599083 

1831.. 

. 1,1269056.. 

..57077417. 

..12124083.. 

.4826577. 

... 4S8522. 

...1238163. 

..399940. 

. 224435.. 9766693 

1832.. 

. 1SI18900.. 

..53214402. 

..10678358.. 

.4629303. 

... 55363$. 

...1213725, 

.. 253417 

. 107787.. SS71653 

1833.. 

. J9940911.. 

..55918449. 

..10451250.. 

.5437057 

... 690391. 

...3 517705 - 

.. 318996 

. 265918.. 9590505' 

1834.. 

. 17672129.. 

..73168594. 

..10479268.. 

.4647483. 

... 837325. 

...1787267. 

.. 546802 

. 395301.. 13781809- 

1835.. 

. 19800373.. 

..83191305. 

..12389937.. 

.5647153 

... 691255. 

...1891805. 

.. 393049 

. 525955..17519814 

1836.. 

. 25681462.. 

.118253416. 

. .15068233.. 

.7131867 

...1106814. 

...2801361. 

.. 573222 

. 651618..15117549 

1837.. 

. 19975667.. 

..79301722. 

..11680111., 

,.7857033 

... 813S23. 

...25-10860. 

.. 274349 

. 609385..14020012 

1838.. 

. 13300925.. 

..68453206. 

...9360371.. 

.5701869 

... 577142. 

...2318791. 

.. 776068 

. 5.24548.. 9496808 

1839.. 

. 19385223.. 

. .;<9Svi-l3R 

. .15050715.. 

..6995285 

... 913462. 

.. .3086077. 

.. 413967 

. 895201..12064942 

1840., 

. 16513858.. 

..60440750. 

...8469882.. 

..4910746 

... 545085. 

...2058870. 

.. 491428 

. 574051..10673690 

1843.. 

. 20318003.. 

..75713126. 

. .10346698.. 

..6101313 

... 377237. 

...1557431. 

.. 449907 

. 530819..10256350 

1842, 

,. 1 , 

,.. 'i.111. 

..7385758,. 

. .4417078 

... 316705. 

...1359465. 

.. 311764 

. 303S71.. 8i-f.':5iii> 

1843. 

.. 10789452., 

...31350540. 

...2760630.. 

..2470132 

187062. 

...l-j-ji 

.. 207432 

. 360655.. 8170015 

1844. 

.. 20296087.. 

...65079510. 

.. 7217207.. 

..3917750 

... 267654. 

...1131515. 

.. 305634 

. 44*2818.. 7826789 

1845. 

... 22781024.. 

...70909085. 

...8159227.. 

,.3741804 

... 230470. 

...1143158. 

.. 206301 

. 473401.. 9354397 




EXPORTS Alii 

) IMPORTS 

OF THE OTH 

Eft STATES 





5 

v r * 

v Avo 

r-ago Imp 


Averap 

i Average Imp- 

Maiii! 


1820-39 


.$0? 

5.231. 

...1839-46 

_-61,023. 

,930 ...... $f)S5,V': 



1 t 1 




__'. 27 

,935. 51,806 


i( 

. .441.127 

9 

1,568_ 


3.17 

477 913.137 


u 

4 18 72 



u 

. 015.635. 325.881 


<{ 

.609.820. 1 

■ ( " 

a 

£>V 

,120.321'343 

n.Tfit* 

.Trv P «ov 

u 

33.951 



i. 



Delaware.’.. 


. 51,117 


9,846. 

.’ “ 

. 71 







'Q 4 SR 





rcHn'i 1JJa * 

u 


0 


''' <■ 

. 


Ohio 

Mich 

gan.. 

1831-39 
_1830-39 

.H4/213 

.43,311 

. 9,299. 

. 9-4,427. 

‘ ‘ - u 

. 537/J69... 24^293 

. 208,343..110,358 


These tables have been drawn up by us rida. previously to 1830. for several years 
with great care and labor. Tiro reader will averaged near $200,000, and the exports 
for himself deduce those conclusions, which $100,000 ; the amounts in 1840 were 
a want of space prevents us from introdu- $107,803 anti $1,514,745 ; Missouri is first, 
emg into the article. The imports of Flo- named as an importer in 1833, Mississippi 
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in 1836, having exported from the early 
part of the century ; the first imported in 
1845, $54,429, the second $738 ; Kentucky 
and Tennessee imported in 1845, $17,469 
and $6,929, ttye export in the one having 
been, in 1802, $626,000, and the other 
$443,000. Indiana exported in 1804, 
$17,320. 

EXPORTS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PRODUCTS OF 
THE YEAR ENDING JULY I, 1845, 

AMERICAN. 


Tiie Sea. ■- 

Cod Fisheries...$803,353 

Herring, Mackerel, &c.. 208,654 

Whale, &c., Oil... 1,520,363 

Sperm Oil ..1..... 975,195 

* Wnalebone... 762,642 

Sperm Candles. 236,917 

The Forest. 

Skins and Furs.. 1,248,355 

Ginseng.. 177,146 

Staves, Lumber, «fec.2,351,419 

Bark and other Dyes. 70,616 

Manufactured Wood.. 677,420 

Naval Stores, &civ,. 814,969 

Ashes... .....1,210,496 


Agriculture. 


Cotton.... 

.51,739,643 

.7,4f»9 81 () 

Flour.. 

Pork, Bacon, Lard, &c. 

Rice.... . . . 

Beef, Tallow, &e. 

Butter and Cheese.. 

Horses and Mules. 

Sheen. . ... . 

Wheat. 

.....2,991,284 

. .2,160,456 

..1,926,809 

. 385,488 

.. 23,948 

336 779 

Cera and Meal.. 

Rye, Meal, Oats, &c... 

Biscuit.. 

Potatoes.... 

Apples... .. 

Flaxseed and Hops. 

Brown Si war 

.1,053,293 

... '290,861 

. 122,926 

. 81,306 

. 172,319 

Indigo... r. 

. '70 


Manufactures. 

Cotton Goods. 

Soap and Candles.. 

Leather,.Shoes, &c.... 

Furniture... 

Coaches, &c. 

Hats....'. 


4,327,928 

623,946 

328,091 

277,488 

55,821 

70,597 


Saddlery ... . .. 

Wax ........ 

Spirits.... 

Malt Liquor.... 

Linseed Oil, &e....... 

Snuff and Tobacco.. 

Cordage... 

Iron, Castings, Nails, &c . 

Sugar Refined...... 

Chocolate. 

Gunpowder........ 

Copper and Brass.;... 

Drugs. 

Flax and Hemp. 

Ciothes... 

Combs and Buttons...... 

Brushes......... 

Billiard Boards............ 

Umbrellas... 

Skins. 

Fire Engines...... 

Printing Material... 

Musical Material...... 

Books and Maps... 

Paper and Stationery... 

Paints and Varnish... 

Vinegar...... 

Glass.. ....... 

Earthenware.. 

Tin... 

Pewter and Lead... 

Stone..... 

Gold and Silver................. ....... 

Jewelry, &o... 

Trunks..... 

Brick and Lime.... 

Sait.. 

Lead...... 

Coins.... 

Molasses...... 


$20,847 

234,794 

291,223 

69.582 

92,614 

538,498 

55,016 

845,017 

104,662 

1,401 

122,599 

94,736 

212,837 

14,762 

59,653 


1,551 

2,583 

16,363 

12,660 

26,774 

18,309 


106,190 

50,165 


14,375 

98,760 

7,393 

10,114 

14.404 

1 ?; 62 S 


3,V29 
10,435 
3,236 
8,701 
45 , 1^1 
342,646 
844,446 
20,771 
5S4 916 


Total. 


Agriculture. 75,409,800 

Manufactures.12,832,371 

The Forest. 6,550,421 

The Sea..!... 4,507,124 

Total.$99,299,776 

FOREIGN PRODUCTS. 

Having paid Specific Duties. 3,064,439 

Having paid Ad Valorem . 2,107,292 

Free. ...10,175,099 

Total.$15,346,630 

Whole export of the year, $114,0 16 , 61 . 0 , of which 
the value of $4,782,464 only was in imported articles 
dutied and entitled to drawback. 


IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY, 1845. 


Free of Duty 

Gold and Silver Bullion.$107,378 


Tea. 

Coffee. 

Copper in Plates and 

Sheets . 

Copper in Pigs, Bars, 
&e.. 


.. 5,730,514 
..6,221,271 
,. ..738,936 
-.1,225,301 


Dyewood...603.408 

All other articles.3,558,108 


Ad Valorem Doty 

Cotton Manufactures. $13,853,282 
Woolen " , .40,057,-875 

Iron and Steel “ ...4,291.077 

Silk and Worsted do.. ..I,510j310 

Other Silks...1,027,541 

Lace, Thread and } . 

Cotton.J . ...1,12 *,JJi 

Flax, Linen, &c. .4,298,224 

Earthen and Stone ) oic- nsn 

Ware. \ 

All other articles.21,843,297 


Specific Duty 

Silks....$8,921,780 

Molasses.3,154,782 

Iron Manufactures.4,858,932 

Wines and Spirits.2,757,904 

Segars...1,100,644 

All other articles....9,280,235 

Total.34,914,832 

“ ad vat.60,191,863 

“ free.22,147,840 


Grand total...$117,254,564 


The United States have enacted, since the J The first tariff was that of July, 1739, the 
establishment of the government, thirty-one ad valorem* of which were 5, 10, 12.£ 

tariffs of duties, general or special in their and 15 per cent., and a discrimination of 10 
nature. j per cent, on the gross amount of duty wa s 
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made in favor of American shipping. The 
tariff of 1790 was intended as further provi¬ 
sion for the payment of our debts ; that of 
1792, for raising means to defend the fron¬ 
tier, &c. ; that of 1794, for adding additional 
duties; and the ad valorems , in some in¬ 
stances, raised to 20 per cent. The tariffs 
of 1795,1797, 1800, were of a similar nature 
to the last. The tariff of 1804 was to pro¬ 
tect our seamen and commerce against the 
Barbary powers, and to impose more specific 
duties; that of 1812, continued in act Feb¬ 
ruary, 1816, imposed an additional duty of 
100 per cent, upon the permanent duties im¬ 
posed by law ; and that of 1813 taxes 
salt. 

The tariff of 1S16 .was levied for revenue 
purposes, its average duties being higher 
upon other than the articles now called pro¬ 
tected ; and it was so arranged as to favor 
as much as possible the manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments grown up during the war, and 
threarened with, annihilation at its close. 
The highest ad valorems of this tariff are 30 

Slid tliS cyafnm nf qg 

they are called, was in>oduced upon certain 
cotton cloths, raising their value by a fiction 
greatly aboye the true. These minimujns, 
until 1846, have been preserved. 

The tariff of 1824 was a high tariff, and 
intended for the protection of home manu¬ 
factures. It raised the ad valorems, in many 
instances, to 50 per cent., and extended the 
■mini mums. 

The tariff of 1828 was also general, and 
it advanced the scale of duties upon most 
articles much higher than any previous 
tariff; discriminating widely for protection 
at the same time. The acts of 1830 reduced 
the duty on coffee, tea, cocoa, molasses and 
salt. 

The tariff of 1832. The country’s debt 
having been paid, the President suggested to 
Congress the propriety of r.-dneiug the du¬ 
ties. This was done, but the principle of 
protection preserved. Coffee and teas were 
for the first time made free, and the ad valo¬ 
rems now reduced. • 

The tariff of 1833, or what has been known 
as the compromise. It was introduced by Mr. 
Clay in a spirit of conciliation and of true pa¬ 
triotism, to allay the excitement and discon¬ 
tent occasioned in certain sections of the 
Union. The protective character was in 
effect surrendered, and a gradual reduction 
of duties toward 20 per cent, substituted in 
its stead. The system to have effect for icn 
years. 

The tariff of 1842 was destined to a short 
existence, and substituted by the greatly 
less-protective one of 1846. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
report estimated the working of the different 
tariffs adopted previously to 1846, as follows : 


Average per cent, on dutiable imports from 

1821 to 1829.............36.3 

1629 to 1833.41 9 

1833 to 1843...31.2 

1843 to 1844...30.4 

Average last year of compromise, 23.6. 
First year after, 35.1 per cent. 

In connection with these statistics and 
tariffs, the following judicious reflections 
may be inserted : 

4 4 It might have been expected tbht the effect of the 
different tariffs which have been enacted from time 
to time, would be distinctly visible in a table like 
this; but such is not the fact. There are so many 
other causes which affect the amount of imports and 
exports, such as good crops at home, short crops 
abroad, the state of the currency, and the general 
prosperity or prostration of business—that the effects 
of the tariff are not, in all cases, visible on an in-, 
spection of the returns. For instance, in the com¬ 
mercial year 1842, when (with the exception of one 
month) the lowest duties were in force that have ex¬ 
isted lor 20 years, the amount and proportion of im¬ 
ports and exports were very nearly the same as in 
1844, under the tariff which has since gone into ope¬ 
ration. Again, it appears that the excess of imports 
over exports, instead of diminishing with each suc¬ 
cessive augmentation of duties, as would naturally 
have been expected, has generally increased; hav¬ 
ing been greater under tlm tariff of 1824 than under 
that of 1816, greater still under that of 1828, and 
greatest of all under that of 1832, prior to any con¬ 
siderable reduction under the Compromise Act. For 
it must be remembered that only two-tenths of the 
excess above 20 per cent, had been taken off, under 
that act, prior to the 1st of January, 1838. It may 
1 therefore bo stated, as a general remark, that the 
greatest excess of imports over exports, has occurred 
under the highest duties—we say, as a general re¬ 
mark, for since the present tariff went into operation, 
the exports have exceeded the imports. So also they 
did in 1842, and in 1840, under comparatively low 
duties. In the last-mentioned year the excess 
amounted to $25,000,000.” 

In making a review of all the tables which 
have been given, the fact, is forced upon us, 
that the South, though furnishing the great 
aggregate of the exports of the country, has 
declined in the relative importance of its 
foreign commerce. This has been accounted 
for iu different ways. That we are a people 
I without enterprise, is in a measure true, 
i though there is no natural reason this should 
be the case. Almost all the great maritime 
and commercial people of ancient and modern 
times have been Southerners ; and many, 
under suns more burning than ours. This 
has been eloquently shown by Col. James 
Gadsden in a former number of the Review : 

“ It was the spirit of enterprise of these south¬ 
eastern and luxurious people (the Tyrians, &c.) 
which reared to greatness and power and wealth the 
Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Median, Persian, and 
Arabic empires; extended over Greece and Italy, 
passed the pillars of Hercules, and explored more 
distant regions. It was Plucnieia which planted her 
Carthago on the burning sands of Africa, and which 
by her commercial power and greatness excited the 
envy and terror of Rome—a proud military people 
holding trade in contempt, but who had sufficient in¬ 
stinct to perceive, in the wealth and energy of that 
southern city, a rival that would overwhelm her, if 
not controlled and subjected. Ddanda cst Carthago, 
■•v..*; the decree which went forth from her oracle, 
it was, notwithstanding, the commercial resources, 

I the nerve and sinew of Carthage, which, under the 
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load of a Hannibal passed the MedfrerraneBn sea, 
overran Spain, scaled the Alps, and descended with 
the rapidity of her mountain torrehts on the sunny 
plains of Italy, artel threatened the mistress of the 
world under her very walls. It wtwyyommereial en¬ 
terprise in the south that reared Venice, amid the 
very waters of the Adriatic, and m$de the silks of 
Persia and the spices of India tributary to her 
luxurious grandeur. Alexandria, too, midway be¬ 
tween the Indian and Mediterranean seas, though 
now traced only by its ruins in the sands of the de¬ 
sert, once held its high place among the great com¬ 
mercial marts of the world. Its decline is to be as¬ 
cribed to the discovery of the passage around the 
Cape of Good Hope. To adventurous Southern 
spirits, to Portuguese navigators, is the world in¬ 
debted for that new avenue to the Eastern ocean 
and the China seas. Genoa should not be overlook¬ 
ed, or omitted in the enumeration of ancient south¬ 
ern cities, reared by southern enterprise.” 

' The question then presents itself, will the 
South be content with its present position 1 
If a great centralization of capital at the 
North he the secret of its vast commerce, 
have not we to balance against it many other 
advantages 1 We are as near to Europe, 
nearer to the West Indies, to South Ame¬ 
rica, to 'Mexico, and other important trading 
points. Thousands of shipping leave our 
ports, with rich products, annually, and they 
must return directly to us, in mere ballast, 
or take a circuitous course back by the way 


of New-York or Boston. If there are any 
wares or merchandise to return, for our own 
consumption, from the cotton, tobacco, rice, 
sugar, or grain, sent by us to Europe, how 
natural and proper is ifc, that these wares and 
merchandises should return directly here, 
without being saddled with the‘ profits of in¬ 
termediate hands. That the South should 
be dependent upon the North for its imports, 
is inexplicable upon any sound principle of 
political economy, and evidences a state of 
thills humiliating in the extreme. We do 
not want capital, but- most sadly want enter- 
jwwfl, which God, we implore, will give to 
our children, should it so happen that we 
are irreclaimable, and past all hope * 

.-COMMERCIAL STATISTICS— United 
States and Great Britain. —The follow¬ 
ing tables of the exports from the United 
States and Great Britain to the countries 
therein named, during the years 1847 and 
1848, we have -compiled from official docu¬ 
ments. One of the most marked features 
which they present is the falling off in the 
British trade to their West Indian and North 
American colonies, and the increase of the 
American trade with those places : 


1847. 

United States Groat Britain 

Russia ...»Agg6 5 2aa _R! .844.543.... 

Prussia.....182,250... .553,968 

Sweden and Norway.391,8-17...348,210.. 


1848. 

United States Great Britain 

.. SG.047.582....... £1.925.228 

145,074..'.404; 144 

..625,972 .31*2.936 


Holland...1,885,398. .3,017,423.1,595,450..........2,823^58 

Belgium.2,874,367.1,059,456.1,989,704. .823,968 

Hanso Tcs**«-.4.068-413...6,607,366.3,856,676.4,669,259 

British East Indies.£237,783. .5,470,105.510.289. .5,077,247 

British West Indies.. ..3.973,252.2,102,577.4,344;536.1,434,477 

British America^ Colonies.5,819 707. .3,233,014. ..6,599,959.......... 1,990,592 

France on the .ants; .17,4*20,385 \ 0 „ 4()a , 14.159,798 \ , n .,, rn , 

.France on the Mediterranean.. 1,172,140 \ .. 1,215,087 ).s,".. 

Spain on the Atlantic.770,748 ) ah% An a 597,797 ) 

Spain on the Mediterranean.. .1,186,340 j.,sui,auy.1,741,474 ) .vn-Vitf 

Cuba. 6,005,617 898,554. .6,432,380..733,169 

Porto Rico..825,079...16,822 .801,722.,.1,017 

ItaJ.v.1,056,023. .1,811,638..1,101,113.2,212,351, 

Ansirian ports..1,175,375.'..537,069:. 1,701,495.494,525 

Turkey.... 61,570..\J -!2.114,830.2,664,281 

Mexico...538,641. .,100,638.....2,095,495 945,937 

Brazil..2,566,938...2,568,804.3,092,736.2,067,302 

Chili. 1,461,347..866,325.1,703.625 967,333 

Peru. 192,978...600,814. .124.618. ..853,139 

China. .1,708,655.1,503,969. 2,063,625.1,445.959 

Ilayti.1,187,017.192,089. 935,580... .88,067 


For the years ending June 80, 1847 and f The British exports to the United States 
1848, the exports of domestic product* from during the y ear 1847 arc officially estimated 
the United States to Great Britain weio to : at .£10,974,161 ; and in 1848 at £9,564,909. 


1847. 1848. 

England .$70,223,7:77;.,. $02,928,024 

Ireland .. 15,397,698.. 2,452,420 

Scotland.■ ‘3,045,460.2,455,420 

The total value of our imports from the 
same countries for the same year were 

1847. 1848. 

England .$65,170,274.... $59,763,502 

Scotland.1,827,014.1,606,68-1 

Ireland ..5*90.240.415,923 


Wo might have remarked at length upon trio 
operation of our system of cash duties, drawback, 
&e.,and the desideratum of a comprehensive Ware¬ 
housing System. . Our tables generally will' show 
the comparatively small re-export business done in 
this country, to what might be done under more fa¬ 
vorable auspices, and to what, has already been 
done. Perhaps we-have not dwelt sufficiently upon 
this, but it is now too late. We will leave the 
reader, however, with one reflection. Mr. Webster 
stated in his Fane nil Hall speech, in 1820, “ that, the 
average value of foreign merchandise re-exported 
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IK UNIVERSITIES. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN UNI¬ 
VERSITIES.—Several years ago we drew 
up a plan tor a Professorship of Commerce, 
etc., which we recommended to public atten¬ 
tion, and which was adopted by the adminis¬ 
trators of the University of Louisiana under 
an endowment by Col. Maunsel White. The 
duties of the chair have not yet commenced, 
owing to interruptions in the organization of 
the literary department of the institi lion and 
the unfinished state of the building. When 
these impediments are removed and the 
funds establishing the chair are made availa¬ 
ble, it will then be in a condition of perform¬ 
ing useful service to the community;- 

We proceed to make a brief exposition of 
the duties of the professorship, its organiza¬ 
tion, Ac., and give the outline of its labors, j 
In this wc are without guide from any quar- j 
ter, but give our own views, the result of 
continued reflection upon these matters. 

Projessorship of Public Economy, Com¬ 
merce and Statistics.- —I. Origin of Society 
and Government; Theory JForms, and Ends 
of Government; Rights, Duties, and Rela¬ 
tions of Governments ; Sources of National 
Wealth and Progress, and Causes of Na¬ 
tional Decline; Production, Distribution, 
and Consumption of Wealth, with the Laws 
apnen.nnir.g thereto. 

! I. Statistics of Population and Wealth, in 
their application to 

CowMtuwr:, 

Agriculture, 
n irriKs. 

1. ’Ii.story and Progress of Commerce, its 
Principles and Laws ; Home and Foreign 
Commerce ; Tariffs, Treaties, Life Insur¬ 
ance, Roads, Canals, Shipping, and Revenue, 
W -terns of Reciprocity : Balances of Trade ; 
Menmutile and Navigation Systems; Colo¬ 
nies and Colonial systems ; Banks, Finances, 
Accounts, Transportation, Book-keeping, 
Principles of Merchant Law ; Commerce of 
Nations, Ancient and Modern ; Geography 
of 1 Commerce, Commodities of Commerce, 
etc., etc. 

;; Pi-nun. w and Results of Agricultural 
fvn.Mr,, 1 fineiples of Agriculture; Com¬ 
parative condition of Agricultural, Commer¬ 
cial, and Manufacturing Communities ; Sta¬ 
tistics of Agriculture, etc. 

A Origin and Progress of the Manufac¬ 
turing System ; its Relation to the other 
Pursuits ; Invention and Machinery in Man¬ 
ufactures ; Condition of the Manufacturing 
Classes ; Statistics of Manufactures, &c. 

Text-Books for tins Course : 


.iu the United States, from 1795 to 1817, amounted 
O-i jo of oar whole exportations. In some years 
f > < i'O'latinn of foreign had exceeded that of do- 
><e produce.” From“l822 to 1845, the re-exports 
we timer exceeded one-third Of the whole exports, 
'•> have been more often a fourth or a fifth of their 
.!ue. and in vm they were one-twelfth! 


Locke’s Essay on Government; Lieber’s 
Political Ethics and Hermeneutics ; Montes¬ 
quieu’s Spirit of Laws; Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations ; MoCulioeh’s Commercial and G eo¬ 
graphical Dictionary; Say’s Political Econo¬ 
my ; Vethake’s Political* Economy; Carey 
on Wealth ; Stephen's Progress of Discovery 
and Maritime Commerce; Heeren’s Com¬ 
mercial Researches ; Vincent’s Commerce of 
the Ancients; McGregor’s Commercial Le¬ 
gislation ; Annual Reports American and 
Contemporary Governments. 

It ■will be seen that the project covers a 
wide held, and on the most interesting which 
could possibly be imagined. Of course it 
would be impossible to treat in detail all of 
these subjects, but a sufficient view might be 
taken of them for all general purposes by 
every student. Some would of course be 
glanced over, whilst others, being of higher 
consideration and importance, would receive 
elaborate notice and exposition. In.,the suc¬ 
cessful progress of the University, it might 
be found, too, at some other day, that the la¬ 
bors of tb.e professorship coulu be divided, 
giving to the practical and therorbtic, differ¬ 
ent departments and different professors. 

The division we, have made of subjects 
needs little explanation. They run natural¬ 
ly on ■ into the other, and it is necessary to 
j ,Uo beginning in the proper place. 

; ..ample, of how much importance is it 
to lie understood among merchants, from the 
constitution, theory, and objects of govern¬ 
ment, how -far they .should interfere in the 
practical and industrial pursuits of life. 
How many salutary lessons will be learned 
from a knowledge of the undue interferences 
which history records! This, with what is 
generally known as political e'eonomy, or 
what we designate public economy, arc om- 
j bodied properly in the course. 

Political discussions would forever be ex¬ 
cluded from the Chair. Whatever may be 
the views of the professor in relation to any 
matter or matters connected with commerce 
or manufactures, and which are involved in 
the excited controversies of parties, he 
shall present them only in connection with 
the views of either side fairly, and refer the 
student to his own reflections .for conviction, 
after a careful consultation of the text-books 
and authorities. This can as easily be se¬ 
cured as a professorship of the evidences of 
Christianity, to be found in many colleges, 
but excluding rigidly all sectarian views and 
theological discussions. 

It should be required from the professor¬ 
ship to prepare and deliver twelve public 
lectures each year, free to every one, upon 
subjects determined in its organization. 
For example, upon the “ Sources of National 
Wealth and Declineon the “ History and 
Progress of Commerceon the “ Foreign 
Commercial Relations of the United States, 
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including our Treatiesupon “ Finance c 
on the-* 1 Results of Agriculture and the Ad- ) 
vancemeni of Agricultural Classeson 1 
“ Manufactures ;V the “ Science of Statis- i 
tics f ’ the. "Geography of Commerce; 1 ' the \ 
“ Commodities of Commerce the “ Litera¬ 
ture of Commerce ,” etc , etc. The lectures 
to be of a practical character, and perhaps < 
published eventually, under the auspices of ! 
the University, as one of its text-books. 
Such a volume, prepared with all the light 1 
afforded in the libraries and collections of 
the University, would be complete. 

For the Library, in addition to all the 
standard periodicals and the most select 
journals relative to commerce, commercial 
pursuits, agriculture, manufactures, statis¬ 
tics, &e., may be mentioned the following 
works, a very large portion of which we will 
venture to say could not be obtained at this 
time in our country, arid scarcely any of 
them in cur city. Many other works equally 
valuable we could enumerate, were it neces¬ 
sary, and we could enumerate maps, charts, 
etc. etc., which are appropriate to the de¬ 
partment. With this catalogue we conclude 
our observations, in the hope that what has 
been said" will excite public attention, and 
ensure .from our wealthy and enterprising 
merchants such action as we think they will 
be proud to take. Now is the time for ac¬ 
tion" ; who will take the matter in hand and 
charge himself with the important service. 

Library nf the Chair of Public Economy, 
Commerce and Statistics — (Economics. — Stew¬ 
art’s Inquiries in Political Economy; Lauder¬ 
dale on Public Wealth; Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations; Ricardo’s Political Economy and 
Taxation; Malthas’ Works on do.; Tore ns 
on tin 1 Production of Wealth ; McCulloch’s 
Work-.; Or. Coopers Treatise on Political 
Economy; Cardoza’s do.; Whatejey’s do.; 
Chalmers’ do ; Scrope's do.; Senior’s do.; 
Carey’s Principles of Political Economy; 
Quiiiev's Logic of do.; Hume’s Essays; 
'West on Land and Capital; Ricardo’s Dia¬ 
logues; Railey on Values ; Jones on Wealth 
ami Taxation ; Boileau’s Introduction to Po¬ 
litical Eeonomv: Young’s Political Arith¬ 
metic ; foreign Works of Isnard, de Tracy. 
Say, Gamier, Ganilh, Douflroy, Sismundi, 
Droz, Rluuqui, Ravi, Chevalier, Rossi, Venn, 
Becarna, Gioja, Pecchio, Munoz, Ward, Ortiz, 
Guarina’s Bstrado, Dictioiniire d’Eoonouiie, 
Scrittori Classici Italiani, di Economic Po¬ 
litico, etc., etc. Mill’s Political Economy. 

Commerce. —-Robertson’s Mappe of Com¬ 
merce ; Roberts’ Treasure of Tratlicke ; Eng¬ 
land’s Treasure by Foreign Trade, by Thus 
Mun ; Fortrey’s England’s Interest and Im¬ 
provement ; Coke’s Treatises on Trade, etc.; 
England’s Great Happiness; Britannia Lan- 
guous;' Childs’ Discourse of Trade; Dudley 
North’s Discourses on 'Trade; Davenanton 
the Balance of Trade; King’s British Mer¬ 


chant ; Woods’ Survey of Trade; Defoe’s 
Plan of English Commerce ; Gee’s Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain; Carey’s Dis¬ 
course on Trade, &c.; Dobbs on Trade of 
Ireland ; Decker on the Decline of Trade; 
Tucker on the Trade of France and England ; 
Tucker on Commerce and Taxes; Tucker 
on Trade of Turkey ; Bell’s Vindication of 
Commerce and .the Arts; Postleihwayt’s 
Dittiohary of Trade and Commerce; do. 
Commercial Interest of Britain ; Cantillon’s 
A ualysis of Trade; Rol t’s Dictionary of Trade ; 
Mortimer’s Dictionary of Trade and Com¬ 
merce ; Mortimer’s Elements of Commerce ; 
Tucker’s Tracts on same subjects; Sheffield 
on American Commerce; do. on Irish Com¬ 
merce ; Oddy’s Europeau Commerce ; Mills’ 
Defence of Commerce ; M’Culloch on its 
Principles- and History ; Fitkiu’s Commerce 
of the United States; Hagemeister on Rus¬ 
sian Commerce ; Macgregor’s Commercial 
Statistics; Melon’s Essay on Commerce; 
Savary’s Dictionary of Commerce ; Condil¬ 
lac. du Commerce et Le Goiiveniement; Ri¬ 
cardo’s Trail6 du Commerce ; Arnaaid’s Ba¬ 
lance du Commerce; Sismondi, Laboulinierre, 
etc., on Commerce; Douglass’ North American 
Settlements: Bacon’s Colonization of the 
Free States of Antiquity; Moseley’s Treatise 
on Sugar; Brougham’s Colouial Policy ; Ed-, 
wards’ West Indies; Bliss’ Colonial inter¬ 
course; Bliss on the Timber Trade; Martiu’e 
Statistics of British Colonies ; Merivalo’s 
Lectures on Colonization and Colonies : Mun 
on the India Trade; Robertson on Ancient; 
Communication with India, and Modern 
Trade with it; McPherson’s European Com¬ 
merce with India; Milburn’s Oriental Com¬ 
merce ; Chitty or, the Laws of Commerce, 
Manufactures, &c; Hooper on Ancient Mea¬ 
sures; Keynardson on English Weights and 
Measures; Arbutlwott’s Coins, Weights, and 
Measures; John Quincy Adams’ Report on 
Weights and Measures; Gordon’s Universal 
Accountant and Complete Merchant; King’s 
British Merchant; Hertslet’a Treaties of Eng¬ 
land; Evelyn’s Navigation, and Commerce; 
Anderson on Commerce; Macpherson’s An¬ 
nals of Commerce; Vincent’s Commerce of 
the Ancients; Stephens’ Progress of Dis¬ 
covery, Navigation and Commerce ; Cooley’s 
Maritime and Inland .Discovery; Heeren’s 
Commercial Researches; Huet’s History of 
Commerce ; Depping’s Histoire du Com¬ 
merce ; Mann’s Commereio (TVeueziani; 

• Petty on Money ; Locke’s Treatises on Mo¬ 
ney ; Sir Isaac Newton on Coinage ; Leake’s 

• History of English Money; Harris on Money 

• and Coins; Snelling’s Works on Coinage; 

; Murrey on the Coinage of England ; Thornton 
■ on Paper Credit; Foster’s Commercial Ex- 
; changes; Liverpool on Coinage; Blake on 

- the Course of Exchange; Rudong’s Annals of 
r British Coinage ; Gilbert’s History of Bank- 
i ing; Gallatin on Currency and Banking in 

- the United States ; Gouge’s Treatise on do. 




ETC. 


Carey’s Credit System ; Tucker’s Theory of 
Money and Banks; Tooke’s History oi 
Prices. 

Agriculture , Manufactures, Internal Im¬ 
provement, and Statistics, etc., etc. —M‘Adam's 
Observations on Roads; Parnell on Reads; 
Phillips’ Inland Navigation; Wood’s Treatise 
on Railroads; Petty’s 3:1ssays on Political 
Arithmetic; Works of Arthur Young; Dick- 
son’a-Husbandry of the Ancients; Chalmers’ 
Comparative Strength of Great Britain ; Col- 
qohouu on British Empire; Loudon’s Ency¬ 
clopedia of Agriculture ; McCulloch's Statis¬ 
tical Account of British Empire; Porter’s 
Progress of the Nation; Purler’s Tables of 
Revenue. Population, etc.; Tucker’s Progress 
of the United States in Population and 
Wealth; Holland’s History, of Oo«l and the 
Coal Trade; Fraser’s Fisheries of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; Elkmg’s Greenland Trade and Fishe¬ 
ries; Scoresby’s Arctic Regions; Murray’s 
Polar Seas ; Babbage’s Machinery and Manu¬ 
factures; Baine’s History of Cotton Manufac¬ 
tures ; Sclmvenor on tire Iron Trade ; lire’s 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines ; j 
Rise ho ff on Woolen and Woolen Factories; 
Slater’s American Manufactures; Morgan’s 
Treatise on Life Insurance; Edmond’s Tables 
on do.; Morgan’s Essays on Probabilities ap¬ 
plied to Life Insurance ; Bentham’s Defence 
of Usury; Romm’s Cause of the Greatness 
of Cities; Benjamin Franklin on the Increase 
of Men ; Hume on Populousness of States ; 
Shorten Decrease of Mankind • 3 Vice, Wales, 
Mai thus on Eng! i sit Population ; Summer’s 
Treatise on' the Records of the Creation; 
Saddler’s Law of Population ; Allison's Prin¬ 
ciples of Population; Hawkins’ Elements ol 
Medical Statistics; Thackmh on the Effects 
of A;‘is, '[hades and Prof's-lens on Health 



on Pauperism; Carey on Wages; Favland’s 
Inquiries Concerning the Poor ; Pratt’s His¬ 
tory of Savings’ Banks ; Prostitution dans la 
ville he Paris, par M. Parent Duchatelet; 
Dakyrnple on Feudal Property; Maugham 
on Literary Property ; Godson, on Copy and 
Patent Rights; Blair’s Slavery Among the 
Romans; Blandinel on the Slave 'iYade : 
Phillips on the National Debts; Saxby on 
the British Customs; Sinclair on the Revenue 
of the British Empire; Dr. Hamilton on the 
National Debts ; McCulloch on Taxation; 
Dr. Davenant’s Political and Commercial 
Works; Beckman’s History of Inventions and 
Discoveries ; Jacobs on the Precious Metals; 
Public Economy of Athens, by Doeckh; 
Vaughan’s Age of Great Cities, 

FLORIDA— Its Resources, etc.—T he 
Adventures of Narvaez and the romantic 
wanderings of Ponce de Leon and De Soto, 
in search of the perpetual spring and the 
fabled mines of gold ; the. buccaneering of 
the English; the wars waged with Ogle¬ 


thorpe by the Spaniards ; and more recently 
its long and bloody Indian warp, have given 
to Florida a greater historical interest than 
attaches to any other portion of our country. 
But as one of the youngest sisters of our 
confederacy, but little is known of her topo¬ 
graphy, resources and productions. Benin- 
sulated from almost all intercourse rvith 
other states, she lies out of the great tho¬ 
roughfare of travel; and while the com¬ 
merce of the great West sweeps around 
her shores, they are /looked upon but as so 
many dangerous reefs and rocks, threaten¬ 
ing destruction to the mariner. It is our 
aim, in the following article, to give some 
idea of the present actual state and condi¬ 
tion of Florida. 

- The peculiar outline of its coast has pro¬ 
bably rendered its general shape and posi¬ 
tion familiar to every one-—having been 
somewhat aptly compared to a reversed 
j boot. It extends at right angles some five 
i hundred miles west and south, and has a 
length, in its greatest extension, of nearly 
one thousand miles (!) 

The southern portion of the peninsula is 
covered with a large sheet of water, called 
the Everglades, oft immense extent, tilled 
with islands, and which, it is supposed,, 
may be rendered available by drainage. The 

what elevated, the higho-f point being 
about 171 feet above the ,ocean, and gra¬ 
dually declining towards the coast on each 
side. The portion of the state between the 
, Suwance and the Chattahooehie rivers, is 
| elevated and hilly ; the western portion of 
the state is level. The St. John’s River, of 
! magnificent dimensions, runs from south to 
j north upon the eastern side of the peninsula, 

| and debouches near the northeast boundary 
of the state ; unu the Suwanee runs a nearly 
V uallei course on the western side of the 
| peninsula from north to south. 

The first settlement of Florida was made 
j at St. Augustine, in the year 1564—-it being, 

■ by forty years, the oldest settlement in the 
j United States. Pensacola was settled 1606. 

I The archives of the country during the 
! period of the Spanish rule; prior to 3.7GS, 

; having been removed, it is difficult now to 
judge to what extent the country was set¬ 
tled previous to its cession to Great Britain. 
Remains of ancient settlements are found to 
a considerable extent between the Suvvanee 
and Chattahooehie rivers ; the traces of old 
roads, fortifications, &c., are very distinct; 
and gun barrels, pottery, ship spikes, &c., 
are found ; but the public opinion of the 
country is rather inclined t.o the supposition 
that these settlements were made by buc¬ 
caneers, who, about 1860, swarmed in the 
southern seas ; and the quantity of ship 
spikes, &c., found, seem to render this 
opinion highly probable. 
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It is presumable, therefore, from the known 
inertness of the Spanish character, and the 
slight progress made by them in the settle¬ 
ment of new countries, that their settlement 
of Florida was very limited in extent, and 
that with the exception of establishing a 
few mission houses, they never ventured far 
from the coast, and paid but little attention 
to the tillage ofthe soil. 

In I7G3, the Fieri das were ceded by Spain 
to the British crown. The Spanish inhabi¬ 
tants principally left the country, and it 
soon began to prosper under the. energetic 
impulse communicated by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Efforts at settlement on a large scale 
were immediately undertaken. The British 
government gave extensive grants of land, 
upon the condition of their settlement. Dr. 
Turnbull, in connection with some dis¬ 
tinguished gentlemen in England, laid the 
foundation of an extensive colony at New- 
Smyrna, and brought from the islands and 
shores of the Mediterranean seme 1500 
families. Lord Rolle, Gov. Moultrie, Earl 
of Beresford and others, established settle¬ 
ments ; and upon the breaking out of the 
American Revolution, large numbers of loy¬ 
alists came into the country from Georgia 
and Carolina. 

The exports of Florida in 1780, reached 
40,000 barrels of naval stores. One of the 
principal ai-ich ‘ f cultivation seems to 
have been i id.gu , a mi it is said Inat the 
indigo of Floiidu, inuu<dit the highest price 
in the London marker 

The British po o Uon of the country 
continued 1 ui t e.uy years: but during 
that period more was effected in settling 
and improving the country, than its two 
hundred years of occupation by the Spa¬ 
niards. 

Bui unfortunately lor Florida, in 1783, 
the province was re-ceded by Great Britain 
to Spain; and the English population, 
which in 1778, in East Florida alone, num¬ 
bered over 13,000, principally left the coun¬ 
try and went to the adjoining American 
states. From that period to its cession, to 
the United States in 1821—a period of about 
forty years—it languished and struggled 
along with difficulty : the cultivation of the 
country neglected ; the English settlements 
having been allowed to go to ruin ; and at 
no time during this period was the popula¬ 
tion, in both the Floridas, estimated at over 
10 ,000—a large portion of whom lived in 
town, or were hangers-on of the govern¬ 
ment. 

The Spanish population, to a considerable 
extent, left the country upon its cession 
to the United States, and immigration began 
to flow in rapidly ; but the unsurveyed state 
of the country, the uncertainty of land titles, 
most injudiciously involved in litigation by 
the government, militated against its settle¬ 


ment ; and the fierce and turbulent Indian 
race, who had made it a battle-ground for 
over two hundred and fifty years, and who 
had never been conquered, and had no egress 
from their peninsular home, occupied the 
best lands of the state, rendering it impos¬ 
sible to obtain them. But yet, in spite of 
all these obstacles, a considerable population, 
planted themselves in the country. The 
territory was just beginning to reap the 
fruits of its American occupation, when the 
desolating Indian wrnr broke out in 1835, 
and continued for seven long years—render¬ 
ing all habitations out of the limits of the 
occupied parts insecure, and destroying all 
the improvements which had been •under¬ 
taken. In 1842 this war terminated—and 
the Seminoles, after a struggle of nearly 300 
years, were forced to yield to their destiny, 
and were nearly all transferred beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Thus the population of Florida had, up to 
1842, undergone four entire revolutions; 
and after having been settled by the Euro¬ 
pean race for two hundred and eighty years, 
was forced to begin anew the settlement of 
the country—a series of disasters unpa¬ 
ralleled iri the history of America. 

Since 1842, the actual settlement of the 
country has commenced, and progressed 
with reasonable rapidity, the present popu¬ 
lation being probably about one hundred 
thousand. 

The health of Florida will very favorably 
compare with any'- other portion of the 
Union—having no. diseases except slight- 
fevers, and that concomitant of all new 
countries, fever and ague. The ratio of 
mortality is believed to be unusually small; 
while many instances of great longevity are 
presented. 

. The lands of Florida arc almost sni gener¬ 
is, and are very curiously distributed, and 
may be designated as High Hammock, Low 
Hammock, Swamp, Savanna, and' the dif¬ 
ferent qualities of pine land. 

High Hammock is usually timbered with 
live oak and other species of oak, magnolia, 
laurel, &c., and is considered the best de¬ 
scription of land for general purposes. 
Low Hammock , timbered with live oak, 
water oak, and subject to overflow—usually 
needing drainage, but when drained, pre¬ 
ferred for sugar. Of this description of 
land, requiring more or less drainage, large 
bodies exist in the state. Savanna, on the 
margin of streams and frequently in de¬ 
tached bodies—usually very rich alluviums, 
and susceptible of being cultivated in dry 
seasons, and yielding largely : ditching and 
dyking would, render much of it avaiiabh. 
Marsh Savannas, upon the borders of tide 
streams, when reclaimed, are very valuable 
for rice or cane—some land of this descrip¬ 
tion, upon the Tornaka, having yielded above 
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three hogsheads of sugar to the acre. First 
class pine lands are generally preferred by 
small planters to any other, and they Have 
been 1‘ouml productive and valuable. Indeed. 
It is believed that the pine lands of Florida arc 
superior to any pine lands in the South for 
their fertility, yielding good crops in their 
natural state, and when trodden by cattle, 
becoming equal to rich hammock land. .( 
have seen, thus early in the season, cane 
having above twenty joints and well matured, 
grown, upon Florida pine lands ; and the 
sugar made from such lands is generally of 
superior quality. The hammock lands, when 
cleared, make excellent crops at all seasons. 

The chief staple of Florida, at present, is 
cotton—the region west of the Suwanee cul¬ 
tivating the upland, and the eastern portion 
of t he st ate producing sea island, of a quality 
bringing from 20 to 30 cents per pound the 
last season, the coast usually producing the 
first quality. 

The sugar canc will, however, in a few 
years, become the staple of the peninsula, 
which, from its climate, soil arid facilities, is 
peculiarly adapted for its cultivation. It is 
now cultivated for home consumption by 
almost every planter, small and great; but 
the expense of machinery, and the time re¬ 
quired to ,(t uudci x ay, has deterred many 
froi i nuu'oi ihmr cotton to raise cane. 

] 'w iv. m i l i< ndian war, a large num¬ 
ber o e r ir pi tit’’ items had been established 
on ihe < i t m n a' st of Florida, upon the 
Halifax, Matanzas, Tomaka and Hillsbo¬ 
rough rivers, where the lands are principally 
the Ik \n * u\^ oik hammock, and by their 
advantageous situation upon navigable 
streams, are very suitable for cane. The 
cultivation was carried on successfully ; and 
had not the Indian war desolated the country 
and entirely broken up these establishments, 
the sugar crop of Florida would now have 
been a large one. The interior of the pen¬ 
insula is well adapted to the cane, as is, in¬ 
deed. the whole peninsula extending soutli- 
wrd from lat. 30 to kit. 23; Florida ap¬ 
pro i.'hiu;/ nw>‘ s nearly to the temperature of 
Luba of any pari of the South. Lands suit¬ 
able for the cultivation of sugar, may bepur- 
ch-iv’d at the present time at very low 
,me'w. from the government price of SI 25, 
to ho and 810 per acre, in private hands, ac¬ 
cording to their situation. Even the old 
plantations;, with their improvements, may 
now he nought at from 85 to 810 per acre ; 
hut as the country becomes settled, of course 
lands will rise in value. 

Cattle are among the most productive 
sources of income to the Floridian. The 
vast ranges of unoccupied land give the 
greatest abundance of perpetual verdure and 
green pasture, and they double in three 
years, and may now be purchased in any 
quantity at 85 per head. Swine arc cqually 


PRODOGTIONS. 

j profitable, requiring little care or attention, 
j Horses and mules are also raised, without 
! care or expense. 

j Tar and turpentine, which were in Bri- 
| tish times extensive articles of export, have 
been neglected for a long period; but the 
profitable operations of North Carolina have 
recently awakened renewed attention to this 
branch of manufacture, and shipment s made 
from the St. John’s last season, it is said, 
i have proved profitable. 

Ilice has also been neglected, as a staple, 
since the days of British cultivation, when it 
was raised to a considerable extent. The 
lands suitable for its cultivation are abundant 
along our rivers and streams ; and when our 
population is sufficiently dense to develop all 
our resources, it will, no doubt, be one of the 
most important branches of culture. 

Fish, oysters and turtle, abound in the 
greatest profusion, and the Havana fish mar¬ 
ket receives a large portion of its supplies 
from tire coasts of Florida. 

; The oak, cedar, and pine of Florida, are 
; becoming valuable for shipment. The navv 
yards have drawn their supplies of live oak, 
for many years, from our forests ; and the 
diminution and high prices of pine lumber 
; at the North, are bringing our yellow pine 
i into great demand, and its shipment is ra- 
1 pidly increasing. 

j Among the various miscellaneous articles 
! which nave been found well adapted to the 
j country, may be mentioned the orange, le- 
| mon, banana, olive, hemp, palma Christi, 
j bonne, arrow-root, cassava, indigo, eke. 

J Take it all in all, Florida, at the present 
; time, affords as good an opening to the 
j Southern planter desirous of changing his 
| location, as any portion of the Union : and 
| indeed our partiality would lead us to say 
: that, taking into view its splendid climate, 
tropical latitude, facility of water e-.-mmunL- 
cation, the fertility of its soil and the low 
price of its lands, that it affords stronger in¬ 
ducements to the prospective settler, than 
! any other portion of the South, and that 
eani-al and enterprise will make it a ureafc 


FLORIDA— Its Productions. —The cli¬ 
mate of South Florida may be at once set 
, down as the most desirable winter climate in 
the United States, presenting to the invalid 
of the north, a desirable retreat from the rude 
blasts peculiar to that region. The Miami, 
on Key Biscayne Bay and Key West, may 
be considered as most desirable points for 
j establishing the necessary facilities for the 
encouragement of visitors of that class, num¬ 
bers of whom annually go on to Cuba, and 
other West India Islands, but who would bo 
induced to stop in Florida, were there pro¬ 
per accommodations. No place possesses 
greater advantages for fishing, boating, &c., 
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than those mentioned. At Miami, on Key 
Biscay no Bay, has been stationed, during the 
past eighteen months, a company of United 
Statin'; troops, and it has been a matter of 
surprise to the surgeon, that he has had no i 
ease of sickness among the soldiers during j 
all that time. The inhabitants, some ot j 
whom have resided there for many years, are j 
all grateful witnesses of the remarkableJ 
health fulness of that vicinity ; and although 
the summers are warm, the air, during the 
entire day, is fanned by the easterly winds 
prevailing in that .season, and rendering it 
comfortable for the laborers-to pursue their 
vocations at all times. The writer would 
here remark, that this class of men, of whom 
he employs many, are universally move 
healthy and robust than in any other region 
he has any acquaintance with. This, in con¬ 
nection with otiier and peculiar advantages, 
make it emphatically the. home of the man of 
slender means and enterprising disposition. 

Dade County, stretching along the Atlan¬ 
tic seaboard, between latWhand 2(5 degree.-., 

drawing nine feet water, with a light-house 
at its entrance, on Cape Florida, marking 
the channel into the bay, (Key Biscay no,) 
which, extends for a distance of thirty miles 
in a northerly and southerly direction. Nu¬ 
nc fmis streams discharge into it from the 
Fuf-nlmh ^ on ail of which is water-power, 
controlled generally at no great expense, 
with a fall of about live feet, which may be 
employ i (1 for arrrow root or lumber mills. 
The necessary supplies for running eh her. 
are to ho found directly on the banks of the 
streams. The land on the west side of the 
bay is gently elevated, commanding a de¬ 
lightful view in many places. An opening 
directly through the Keys the Culf, ena- 

or south. These points are desirable places 
for building, and in the immediate vicinity is 
found a spontaneous growth of arrow root, 
inviting the man of enterprise to avail him- 
seli of the water-power so abundant, or of a 
small steam-engine or horse-power, wit.It 


Keys by the general government is calculated 
greatly to retard the growth of that portion 
of our state. They should be open to settle¬ 
ment, and be subject to pre-emption claims, 
as all otiier public lands, and soon a hardy, 
enterprising people will occupy them, pro¬ 
ducing plants peculiarly adapted to their 
light vegetable soil. Those plants are (dear¬ 
ly pointed out by nature':-, unerring band, 
wherever the original growth is cleared away, 
by the spontaneous growth of the bird pep¬ 
per and the gherkin, in the greatest profu¬ 
sion, both extensively in demand for pick¬ 
ling. On these Keys alone may be raised a 
sufficient quantity to supply our entire home 
market, for which large quantities arc annu¬ 
ally imported ^frmn Africa, South ^America, 

and yield a perpetual harvest. 

The pahna Christi, the plant from which 
castor oil is made, peculiarly adapted to this 
kind of soil and climate, grows continuously 
for about four years, and becomes a large 
I tree, in constant bearing, ripening its rich 
clusters of beans in such profusion, that 
; from some experiments made by the writer, 

! he is satisfied that one hundred bushels may 
■ be made-'annually from an acre, and their 
i product of oil two gallons per bushel. An 
i enterprising citizen of Key West is about to 
| establish machinery lor engaging in the bu~ 

| .siness, and it may be safely predicted that 
| castor oil will become an important staple 
! product of .South Florida, its climate secur- 
I ing to tlum-ulfivator so great an advantage 

I annual. 

I The sisal hemp plant is growing through- 
i out -these counties, and is natural to the; 
i whole southern part of the Peninsula. 'With 
i the aid of labor-saving machinery, in dress- 
| ing out tin- fibre, and jiirmufacmring the 
: hemp, there F no doubt it could be made a 
! profitable pursuit, even in competition with 
j the native labor of Mexico. 

| The Florida Keys furnish an immense 
1 field for the manufact ure of that great neces- 
; saw of-life, salt—-which is now made upon a 


pense, prepare for market an article' yielding i West, superior in quality to Turk's [stand, 
one hundred dollars to the acre- This may The plan of evaporation is by solar heat, in 
ere Me j n-at inn of doubt; in the minds of; large basins, from whence it is pumped by 
some, and may suggest the inquiry, if such i wind-mills into elevated vats, with temporary 
be the case, why has it so long remained i covers, where it is granulated and made ready 
unknown, and the country comparatively s for maria t. Large quantities aw* annually 
unoccupied 1 To this the writer will attempt i shipped from Key West to New-Orleamg 
no reply, further than to allude to the neigh-: ami other .southern markets, where a con- 
borliood of that eurse of Honda. thoSeininnle slant demand evens for all that is made, >nd 
Indians, and that Dado county has been the : at a price tha* has enabled the projU’ef or to 
scene of bloody eneounb-r and nr ■•■were. , establish it as a permanent busioe f W; 

The southern portion of this county coin-1 may be largely extended. Many of M> k « y , 
prises numerous Keys, stretching along the ! in the vicinity present the same. • h <nl ges 
Florida Reefs, and terminating at Toriugas, j as the one referred to, and with the m-ces- 
in Monroe county ; and it may not he amiss j sary capital, any man of enterpri. e mm pm-- 
liere. to remark, that the reservation of these severance would here find a chance for in - 
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vestment tluit could not fail of securing a 
just reward for his efforts,, while to the state 
the results arc of immense importance, in 
view of the great consumption of an article 
which may be produced to an extent so un¬ 
limited within our borders. 

The entire region of pine woods, from 
Cape Sable to near Indian River, presents a 
bountiful growth of comply, the root from 
which the arrow root is made, and it may 
he claimed that its importance to the state of 
Florida is .second to no other plant adapted 
to her soil and climate. One of its peculiar 
characteristics is that of production, without 
care of planting, as the scattered seeds and 
the pans of roots left in the earth m the 
process of digging, shoot forth, ami in two 
years, without any care, present a more 
bountiful growth than the original. Doubt- i 
less the quality and amount of the roots 1 
would bo. improved bv cultivation, and as the 
plant is susceptible of introduction into all 
the pine, lands south of twenty-eight, • and 
perhaps thirty degrees, experiments are re¬ 
commended, with the view to extend and 
secure to Florida, at the earliest day, the 


that measures will soon bo taken to redeem 
from overflow so valuable a portion of tropi¬ 
ca! tonilor , ..ml ‘be w mei would here re¬ 
mark, ihu ,i > (vUn ive ob-.cn lUor if that 
region b i he n dace d Mk.mi, has 
convin cdiiu' <t hi Uilet U -Tallin of 
the pro,t t ud the it n o d\ quc-Finn of 
time and money. T he .hverglado region is 
of vast importance to our state, covering us 
it does an area of about one hundred and 
sixty miles long by sixty broad, and should 
be at once examined and surveyed with re¬ 
ference to draining. All former reports on 
that .subject have been decidedly favorable ; 
and in view of reclaiming so much tropical 
| territory, early action is very desirable.. The 
| writer would suggest that deepening and en¬ 
larging the natural outlets, with the opening 
of some additional ones at favorable points, 
would, at no very large cost, as compared 
with the immense advantage, be the means 
of preventing any large accumulation of wa¬ 
ter, as the overflow is believed to be caused 
entirely by the rains ; and so vast is the sur¬ 
face confined to almost a dead level, that the 
natural outlets are insutlicient to drain it 
oif. 

ship-building 
Caro- 
, much 
West, 

t furnishes exeeil.n 
foundations in.watt 
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and lignum vital, arc 
throughout the Keys 
if the state generally. 

found 


great advantages promised by the w"’.. th of 
this plant.. It is proposed to forward to the 
Agricultural Board at Tallahassee, for dis¬ 
tribution, a sufficient quantity ot e» d th.it 
each of the middle and soothe' ti ^oMuiie-. 
•may make- the trial, raid in the month of 
April they may be expected, when thev may¬ 
be planted at any period of the' summer. The 
manufacture of arrow root a- Miami has 
now become an established business, yieluing ; 
to the conductor, with the aid of necessary ! 
machinery, three dollars p< 
suit of each man's labor, wit: 
for all that is made ; and as ihe |>r 
and consumption, have greatly iiiero 


Much valuable timber for 
and cabinet, work is growing in South 
ima. such as live oak, dog-wood, ere., 
ot. which is annually used at Kev 
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predicting Unit they 7 will continue to do so, j throughout a large portion of the stale, and 
until this shall become one of the most im- is oxtmv.iveiy manufactured and used in ib- 
portant products of the state. Its quality ns j inilies, hut there does not appear to have 
starch is well ascertained to be superior to ; been any effort made to introduce it as an 
that, produced from either wheal, corn, or | article of commerce. "As the plant is pecu- 
no aloes, vara, quantities oi ah of which are ) liar to our pine-woods soil, its importance 
yeany eomuuned ;u ! be maun lecture of that ; deserves some experiment, to ascertain if it 


necessary article; and when it shall become 
known that am acre of our poor [line land 
will produce as much starch from tins plant 
as cam be obtained from a siimiar surface 
from either wheat, corn, or potatoes, the 
growth of ihe best lands of the north, it will 
be tit uh "O a ib ? ? qmel and labor must 
ah m d me.*''in and profitable invest¬ 
ment. in this branch of industry so peculiar 
to our climate. 

in connection with this portion of the 
-Peninsula, the important fact should not he 
overlooked, that a large portion of the Ever- ; 
glades are within its border; and as that ex- ! 
tensive region of .swamp land is now the ! 
property of the state, it is confidently hoped | 


| may he profitably cultivated and manuiae- 
; lured. U ill not some enterprising citizen. 
, give the subject the necessary attention 1 
i The various tropical fruits are all adapted 
| to this southern portion ol Florida, and many 
i of them can be made, profitable ior export:— 
such, as tiie lime, guava, citron, lemon and 
cocoa-nut. The lime is now an abundant 
crop, and shipments of them to Charleston 
and Su'.-mnah lw\e netted twenty dollars to 
the, barrel. The product per acre may safely 7 
he e-1immed R thirty barrels. Preserves 
made from tile three first-named fruits are 
■■ \ ays io. dwii.md, and may be prepared for 
m.uket evten'iv.-F. The pine-apple is sue- 
■:e 'fully cultiiaD'd at India River, and other 
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places, Imt as it requires a peculiar soil, it is 
confined to certain localities. Many points 
of tl’iis region are adapted to the plantain, 
banana, orange, &c., where future'efforts, 
governed by experience and discretion, will 
doubtless cause them to become established 
products. 

We would refer to the efforts and state¬ 
ments of a lamented citizen of Florida, mur¬ 
dered at Indian Key by the Sominoles, and 
who was rewarded by Congress for his zeal 
in introducing tropical plants. From his great 
skill mid ex pet .me, ho should be considered 
the best authority as to the future p/n-nivl 
of our state in the production of all these 
luxuries of life. From long observation, the 
writer is convinced, that while abundant op¬ 
portunity exists for employment in producing 
some of the great staples of commerce, Na¬ 
ture, with a bountiful hand, has also provided 
a sufficiency of soil, from which to obtain all 
the necessaries requisite for the wants of the 
settlement. Gentlemen of worth, who have 
been long residents of Florida, are well aware 
that previous to the Indian war, by which 
our southern counties were depopulated, the 
sweet orange ti ee was found in many of' those 
counties: as Orange, St' Lucie, Dade, and 
Hillsborough, in vigorous growth, and bear¬ 
ing bountifully their peculiarly rich and lus- 
t ous full Flu c ti^e> vuie mostly de¬ 



i i f 1 i v h n < p evented muon ;p- 
(.eiition uj that, or any oilier branch of culti¬ 
vation. There is now, however, in progress 
of growth, several young and thrifty orange 
groves at Indian Fiver, Tampa, Manatee, and 
other places, proving the soil and climate 
well adapted to the. production of that most 
profitable, and always desirable luxurv. 

It is only requisite that citizens should 
enter the laud, clear it, arid plant: their trees, 
keeping them clear of all other growth u i 
apace of about six years, and they rnay enjoy 
a harvest as rich as a choice vein in Caldor- 
nia. But it will lie asked, what will enable 
persons to live through these six years with¬ 
out capital '! The answer is, that in none of 
these southern comities is there a spot whore 
the spontaneous products of the earth and 
water do not afford a very comfortable live¬ 
lihood, without what may be called labor in 
obtaining them ; and we need not point out 
to the man of industry and enterprise, the ad¬ 
vantage thus conferred, while he, with sys¬ 
tem and energy, applies himself to some of 
tho various opportunities, holding forth a 
ready and profitable reward .for his labor. 

The banana, the plantain, and various 
other fruits, are being successfully cultivated 
at various points; and when we take into 
consideration the fact that the soil of South 
Florida is so various, presenting here a black 
vegetable mould, there a yellowish clay soil, 
and again light sandy loam, or clear sand, it 


will at once' be seen, that where so large a 
portion of the surface remains untried, "it is 
difficult to attach to separate localities of this 
great and extended held, the importance 
which they may justly claim. We will state, 
however, that where* thi* luscious fruit, the 
banana, has succeeded best, at New Fiver, 
Indian River, Miami, Ivey West, and other 
places.it has always been a deep, rich vege¬ 
table soil, not too dry; and in all such sods, 
in any county south of 28°, it will undoubt¬ 
edly become a profitable article of cultiva¬ 
tion, in view of the large quantity of this 
fruit annually imported, it is recommended 
that more strenuous efforts be made to intro¬ 
duce and extend it wherever it may be done. 
Too rich a soil cannot be bad, and cultivators 
should look well to manuring wherever there 
is any deficiency of strength in the soil. Tho 
Everglades, whenever drained, wiiHurnish a 
large amount of soil adapted to the plant j 
and may we not confidently look forward to 
the period when so great a luxury shall be 
furnished to the neighboring cities from our 

Officers of the army, employed during the 
Indian war in the Everglades, report having 
visited a large island known as Sana Jones, 
on which was a large and beautiful growth 
of banana and cocoa-nuts, of the correctness 
ot winch more is no room for doubt; and 
nmy not thn-, l.-.kcn a test of the impor- 
' 11 ' ' T *■' ' ' " h 4 > ! 1 tensive re¬ 
gion, now the property of Florida? 

O' K-O.i-on I,■> are u.uind io be adapted to 
nearly all our varieties of soil, and may bo 
raised in the greatest abundance with the 
necessary care of 'planting. This article has 
been .-.ably overlooked, lor the reason that die 
plant requires some nine years’ growth before 
it yield.-, any fruit. But. this .should never be 
considered as a reason why it si,onhj be ne¬ 
glected. Let every person who clears a 
piece of ground, put into it a few of these 
valuable plants, and in a few years we shall 
find them important, as a Soiffce of revenue 
to the state. Neighborhoods near the salt 
water are found most dudiable for tin m, and 
in these locations they will --non, l, v jhewipi 1 
unfolding of their elegant fan-like leaves, add 
beamy to the scone, and at the [/roper lime, 
a never-failing, and almost uever-eudinp 
source of profit vvili be the result. 

In regard to the culture of sugar in South 
I ioi'ida, it. is well known 4 hat the seasons aro 
at least irom four to six weeks longer than 
hj the best sugar lands of Louisiana and Mis¬ 
sissippi, which had been considered the best 
in the United States; but owing to the lia¬ 
bility of frosts, it has been conceded that: they 
lose at. least one crop out of every four; for 
in what they consider a favorable season, they 
are competed to continence grinding their 
cane early in October, and before the cans 
matures. In the counties o*' Levy, Hernando', 
Orange and Hillsborough, (Io say nothing of 
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the counties farther south, where the season : 
is still later,) they do not commence grinding 
until the last part of November; and at the 
last season, the planters on the Maaitee did 
not finish until the middle of February, giv¬ 
ing them three months to gather their sugar 
crops in. A planter last year made, on the' 
Maaitee, thirty thousand pounds of sugar 
from ten and one-cighih acres. The cane ma¬ 
tures and tassels there every season, which k 
conclusive proof, that no other part of the 
United States possesses the same advantage:, 1 
for the culture of cane. There is, beyond a , 
doubt, in the counties of Levy, Hernando , 
Orange and Hillsborough, at least 170.000 I 
acres of the best sugar lands in the United ! 
States, entirely uncultivated. j 

We fuel that we have already made this ] 
communication of a somewhat lengthy' cha-1 
racier, yet. we are constrained, in justice to | 
two other brunches of employment, in prose- 1 
cution of which .South. Florida has a large j 
interest, to devote some further space to a j 
cursory ghmee at their respective merits and j 
advantage^. The first k the great interest of ] 
cattle-raising. Already has this branch be- I 
come of great importance, and may be greatly j 
extended, for which there is abundant range I 
in the lower con iti ■- In -i me o un e t uni¬ 
ties there are no cattle at all. as m i.)ado, al¬ 
though the ramie is ot the freshest kind (lu¬ 
ring t.he entire \ e n . \ hum d - i >bir in n m r 
for large numbers can be had at the Bahamas 
and West India Islands, and at Key (Vest. 
The proximity of Miami (with an excellent 
harbor) to these places, would give a. very 
great advantage .in supplying those- markets 
with beef, not only on account- of the distance 
and expense, but tne beta would lie m much 
better condition than after the long passage 
now made from Tampa, Pensacola. Ntnv-Or- 
leans, and other places, f om ehub ti < i 
supply is now obtained. IVa mare the sw- 
geslnm. in (he l.mpe that persons who now 
have large stocks in the northern part of the 
state and in Georgia, mav profit, tueivhv. as 
the price of cattle m those island markets 
may be estimated at twenty ■dt.’lars per head 
for two year old steers, and \nrty to forty 
dnllv 1 t h o=e o'- ditto wo h 1 it j mI 

the General Assembly, an appropriation will 
be made to open a road hum Italian Fiver >n 
that point, when all the difficulties now ex¬ 
isting will be removed, and cattle will doubt¬ 
less soon be driven there; very many of which 
wou/ld mid a ready sale to -pwruis s-oti. d 
that place, wlio are now entii My without any. 
owing to the great difficulty of penetraiitu 
the hammocks, and crossing the streams j 
which intersect, the entire region from the 
Miami to Hillsborough hwm 

In a country where t l b< t t pine timber 
is growing in such ubnn bin < , and who.-e 
geographical features ii'o nt su h great ad- i 
yantugea for transporting it to market, it j 


would be superfluous tor us to dwell upon its 
importance, as furnishing a ready and certain 
reward for the investment of capital and la¬ 
bor, either in converting it into lumber, or in 
the production of turpentine. It is remarked, 
with some degree of pride, that our state is 
exporting confab, lobffi homier and turpen¬ 
tine’, bid where one is engage;! in either of 
die-e h.a'iciic-, of in ,e, ihe! e should 1)0 
at lea-i twenty'. Them is ample room and 
scope for ihk iucieat-e; ami who our ready 
ai.coas to the coast, this should be the great¬ 
est t xperhng state, for these two important 
articles oi commerce, in the Union. There 
has never been devoted to these important 
branches of iud miry anything like the atten¬ 
tion they demand ; and our slate is still sadly 
m want of saw-milk throughout, her length 
and breadth, save perhaps at one ur two 
points, as at Pensacola and Jacksonville. 
With the abundant supply of timber, we 
hope soon to see enterprising men engage in 
reaping the harvun. that is presented every¬ 
where throughout South Florida, where there 
is not, at this day, within our knowledge, a 
solitary saw-mill. 

Turpentine-making is receiving some at¬ 
tention in the western part of the state. 
Gum U- j iid,!-, ,(>(. -»1 i<o to diaw olF 
attention from the culture of cotton, even 
at hah snu^, mid when \.o c. n-iler 



may be produced in South Florida alone, wo 
need only look to an accession of laborers'iu 


t l xi —- m > Itu *iw n (i I u it to i c< )».i ' " mo-L 
\ j'u dde > 1 an fMt o > (i ci die Lit . 

We have made industrious researches after 
some authentic tabular statements m regam 
to ttie hem. "‘.id coat ol doubt h lOruia, and. 
the only one within access is a senes of ob¬ 
servations made by the late Dr. Perrino, at 

mom<U>,di.M „ ohm)' join, v\.h ioni'ti 
to '>e 7u 1 it mf l ,d ne\o k ndm* to 
i freezing peine. The entire region, embracing 
: all south of latitude ?A< degrees, may bo 
l claimed as entirely exempt from frost. Few 
. i>>v. liw’v •' <’iy\ Vet, Miami, Tompa, 
and other place:-, and who have boon many 
vears in Florida, 'nave never known a said- 
cient degree, of void to injure the most deli- 
care plums. With, such mildness of climate, 
and a widely extended primitive soil, may 
we not expect, as wo have certainly every 
t‘ i.-o’i for hope, that Mouth Fhe-bJa will .mou 
b o omc, what Providence in its wisdom 
mis so emphatically to have designed it to 
be, liie Garden of America ? 

In glancing over dais view of Mouth Florida, 
we are forced to one conviction, that with 
such great and important advantages of cli- 
luine — Mich varf in , of soil, covered with a 
spontaneoni giowth of products of greater 
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value than many that are now being culti- j 
vated in other states—with her streams and j 
bays abounding with every variety of fish j 
and turtle—her forests enlivened by all the 
varieties of game common to the South 
with these and other advantages, ‘> ; 0 look to 
the'future history of Florida with conscious 
pride, believing that her course is onward ; 
and that it is only necessary that she arise in 
her youthful might, and put forth her ener¬ 
gies, to show to the world, that within her 
borders exists that which will make her one 
of the brightest stars in the galaxy of states. 
Our citizens have only to employ the means 
with which they are. abundantly provided, 
for the construction of'rail-road and steam¬ 
boat mutes within and around onr borders, 
by which they will remove one of the great 
obstacles to immigration, and soon we shall 
find our promising state the recipient of a , 
thrifty and prosperous people. Other states j 
well understand the. importance of creating ' 
facilities for travel; and knowing its influence 
in extending to thinly populated regions the j 
benefits of emigration, have made it a promi¬ 
nent ptdiey to encourage all such enterprises; 
and shall we not profit by their numerous 
examples? There is much capital now 
within our state that could be thus very pro¬ 
fitably employed. And we would suggest a 
liberal pokey towanb the encouragement of 
all cupiTaiims. who, with the laud aide desije 

era cities and the Mexican Gulf, propose to 
construct railroads across our state for that 
ob|< t The speedy accomplishment of such 
wi > ’ses cannot but result greatly to the 
nrosoerity of our state. 

FLORIDA— Climate. Etc. —It will be 
remembered that in 1838, Dr. Henry Perrinc, 
t . S. consul at Camneachy. addressed a 
number of interesting letters to government 
relating to the various species of tropical 
plants of great value, capable of being do- ! 
mosticated and yielding abundant-returns in j 
Florida. Some of them were addressed to j 
the committee of agriculture in Congress, j 
Dr. Perrinc urged the establishment of a 
nursery fur these plants in the peninsula of! 
Florida, and argued u t m i 4 b >K for the j 
altimate envois upon ih ‘ ,v'i in,; and the 
{jnion. A. Javorahie iepm' i n m ms me- 
lu'uial we - orepared by Donator Lynn, of 
Missouri. 

"M it bout patt sing 1.0 discuss the matters 
involve 1 in tills transaction, it, is sufficient 
to note some of-the .points that were chiefly 
urged. It was stated that the tenderest 
plants of the tropics would flourish in 
Florida ; that this unimproved territory will 
sustain.productive plants for food, medicine, 
asul art, which grow in air, water, -on rocks 
or trees, in marshes or moving ids ; that 
the tropical regions may he imp ad for all 
Bpcci.es of vegetation. Of plants to be 


introduced, is mentioned caoutchouc, or 
Indian rubber; the cochineal nourishing 
species of prickly pear and others; the 
fibrous agaves, yielding sisal hemp; tea 
plant, which will thrive in the arid soils of 
the tropics, and might be produced profitably 
at one half the rates levied on foreign teas ; 
mulberry tree, of Manilla; indigo, already a 
wild plant; the grape vine of Campeachy, 
which on the poorest calcareous soils of 
Florida might yield fruk to ripen in every 
month of every year; coffee, tobacco, sugar, 
black pepper, pimento, cloves, cinnamon, 
ginger, pine-apple, medicinal roots, etc., etc. 
Whatever may be thought of Dr. Perrine’s 
views in relation to Florida, whether wild 
and impracticable, or capable of being at all 
carried out, one thing is very certain- his 
letters are most interesting and full of ma¬ 
terial. We present his tables of tempera¬ 
ture and rain, from many observations : 

TEMPERATURE. 


January_09. 'll July. $x .P0 

February... 70.75 August:... 81.BO 

March.73.77 Sept.77..... .79 

April.75.7* October... 74.75 

M ay.79.M Nov _ ..70' .72 

June.81..bi 

January 28-29, 1836, coldest night ever 
known, thermometer falls to 44 degrees ; the 
greatest heat is 90 -Lyrces. 


v our years. 


FALL OF RAIN. 
Xftw-Orleiins 

.47.35.... 


..31,389 


But rve give the paper promised in the 
opening paragraph : 

The climate of East Florida will be con¬ 
sidered in this place, only in so far as 
relates to the vegetable productions. In this 
respect it has been spoken of in extravagant 
terms, from which it might be supposed that 
every kind of vegetable growth, indigenous 
to all regions between Hudson’s Bay and 
Cape Horn, flourish alike, side by side, 
spontaneous!}". But the climate has been 
praised, in an especial manner, as proper for 
ail ' J he r-'spic-h staples and fruits. A. .Mr. 
Carver is quoted by one writer, as saying; 
“ Do mild is the winter that the most deli¬ 
cate veireiables and plants of the Caribhee 
island.; experience not the least injury from 
that season;” and a Mr., William Stock is 
made to say, “This country will produce all 
the tropical plants and staples by the side of 
tho-m hr longing to a northern climate.” It 
is proposed to notice the winter climate of 
1 u ‘ 1 rnli. 

IniY ,ear 1765, John Bartram states, that 
“ on. the 3d of January, being on the St, 
John’s River, north of Lake George, the ther¬ 
mometer was at 26°, wind N. W., the ground 
was frozen an inch thick on the banks ; this 
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was tho fatal night that destroyed tholimo, 
citron, and banana trees in St. Augustine." 
'Williams says : “ In 1774, there was a snow 
storm. which extended over most of the 
territory. In February, 1822, the cold was 
so intonsoin West Florida, that all tho fruit 
trees wpre kiilcu to the ground; but this 
season was comparatively mild in East 
Honda. Qn the contrary, East Florida suf¬ 
fered exceedingly from a violent frost on the 
6th of April, 1828; on this bitter night crops 
of cotton, corn, and fruits were all destroyed. 
The thermometer at Six Mile Creek, on the 
St. John's, stood at 27 6 , and the ice made an 
inch thick. The crops of corn and cotton 
were cut off as far south as Tornoko. Dur¬ 
ing the month of February, 1835, East 
Florida was visited by a frost, much more 
severe than any before experienced. A 
severe north-west wind blew ten days in 
succession, but more violent for about three 
days; during this period the mercury sank 
seven degrees below zero. The St. John's 
Hiver was frozen several rods from the shore, 
and all kind® of fruit trees were killed to the 
ground; many of them never started again, 
even from the roots. Frost is felt at some 
seasons in every part of Florida, though not 
usually hiiovv latitude 27°." Vignoles says : 
“The nipping of the white frost is occa¬ 
sionally felt so far as the extreme capes of 
Florida, though not an annual visitant.” 
Beiow, the lowest degrees, in the years 
mentioned,at several pointS|onthe peninsula, 
are given. In the years omitted, no obser¬ 
vations have been published: 

St. Augustine, lat 29° 50' ; 1826, 33° ; c 
1828, 30° ; 1830, 30°; 1841, 24° ; Pilatka, 
lat. 29° 38'; 1840, 28° ; 1841, 27° ; Fort 
King, lat. 29° 12'; 1841, 22°. Farry gives 
the annual range of the thermometer at 
Fort King, as follows : max. 105°, min. 27°, 
range 78°. 4 Tampa, lat. 27° 48'; 1826,28° ; 
1827, 26 v; 182$, 40°; 1829,28P ; 1830,30° ; 
1840,38* ; 1841, 30°. Sarrasota, lat. 27° 

20'; February, 1841, 30°. 

From'the above, it is evident that the 
coast of Florida has a much milder climate 
than the interior; for Fort King, which is 
more than half a degree south of St. Augus¬ 
tine, has nevertheless a much more severe 
climate, as will be still farther shown. In 
February, 1841, the frost was so severe on 
Pease Creek, in lat> 28°, for several nights 
in succession, that thick ice was formed, 
an 1 the horses' hoofs clattered on the frozen 
gr mnd as loudly as at the North in the 
severe cold of November. No observations 
were made with the therffiometer. This 
frost must have extended several miles 
lower, or at least to lat. 27°, as it is seen 
that on the western coast, (in a milder cli¬ 
mate,) at Sarrasota, (lat. 27° 20',) the ther¬ 
mometer was down to 30°. The Atlantic 
coast has also a much milder winter climate 


than tho Gulf coast, as is evident from the 
following table, which shows the mean 
annual range of temperature at the per¬ 
manent military stations in Ei^st Florida: 

Mit Min. Rrrcgo 

St. Augustine, Atlantic, lat. 29° fiV. 02°.. 39*.. 58“ 
Fort Ring (Interior,) lat. 29° 12',.. .108 .. 27 .. 78 
Tampa, Gulf, lat. 27° 48'... . . , 92 ..35 .. 57 

It appears-, then, that the winter climate 
of tho coast on the Gulf is more severe than 
that of the Atlantic coaBt, and that of the 
interior is more severe than either. The 
eastern coast is warmer in winter than the 
, interior, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
Gulf stream passing northward through the 
straits of Florida. But whatever the cause, 
it is certain that the cfcbl of tho interior is 
much more severe than on the coast, and 
that the winter weather is colder on the 
western than on the eastern side of the 
peninsula. Scarcely a year passes, at Tampa 
Bay Without ice, and the bodies of the orange 
trees are all seared from the effects of the 
cold winds. I trust it has been made 
apparent that tropical fruits and staples will 
not flourish above lat. 27°, notwithstanding 
the stories of Mr. Carver, and the reports 
floating up and down in the writings of 
travelers and speculators; arid Williams 
makes the parallel of 27° the limit for tropi¬ 
cal productions. 

It is only below the 27th degree of latitude, 
(constituting South Florida “ tropical" is a 
misnomer designed to mislead, for no part 
of the territory is within the tropics,) if at 
all, that the tropical ffriits can be raised to 
any degree of perfection. But a small part 
of South Florida is entirely exempt from 
frosts, except it be the southernmost islands 
and points, which are, with very little 
exception, both dry and barren. The guava, 
plantain, banami, lemon, lime, citron, date, 
mango, cocoa, dec., can be raised in South 
Florida, and perhaps the pine-apple and 
some other West India fruits. But nearly the 
whole of South Florida is occupied by the 
Everglades. “ South of latitude 28°," says a 
recent writer, “ Florida consists of a vast 
morass called the Everglades." “That part 
of the Peninsula of East Florida," says 
Williams, that “lies south of the 28thde¬ 
gree of latitude, declines toward the centre 
m the form of a dish, the border of which is 
raised toward the coast. This vast basin is 
filled with marshes, wet savannas, inter¬ 
sected by extensive lakes and lagoons, form¬ 
ing a labyrinth, which, taken together, is 
called the Everglades." Behind Cape Florida 
it approaches within twelve miles of the 
coast, it then passes round to near Cape 
Sable, and up the western coast. AH this 
country, (not including the eastern coast of 
the peninsula,) containing the district al¬ 
lotted to the Indians, has been officially 
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pronounced by Gen, Worth as of no value; 
and the only part of the narrow bolt of land 
surrounding the Everglades, which is of the 
least consequence, is that on the eastern 
coast. On the narrow ptrip surrounding the 
Everglades, allowing for the present that the 
southern and western portions are of some 
value, must he raised all the tropical pro¬ 
ductions- of Florida. It can be seen by a 
glance at the map that the quantity of cul- 
tivatable land below the limit of black frost 
is small indeed. It is said that the Everglades 
can be drained. If matters not; for if they 
are, they will be a& worthless as before, on 
account of their insalubrity . 

Sobne spaco will now be devoted to tho 
general productions of East Florida. 

Sugar, where the quality of the land will 
allow of its cultivation, is undoubtedly the 
most certain crop among the staples. 
Florida is superior to Louisiana for the sugar 
cultivation in this respect—the season is 
longer, which allows the cane to ripen 
higher before the occurrence of frost. Vig- 
noles says : “ It is perhaps the fact that the 
exhausting vegetation of this article may not 
allow a profitable planting of it upon the same 
lands, more than two or three years in sue* 
cession : yet, as it may be raised on the pine 
lands, a change of fields is easy, and at¬ 
tended with but little comparative trouble; 
and by suffering the lands to lie fallow, or 
by a judicious succession of crops, it will not 
require a very extenrjve tract to establish a 
sugar plantation. Perhaps it may be thought 
that Florida presents b»fc little to tempt the 
large sugar planterr granted, but it is 
undoubted that if the culture of the cane 
should be adopted on a small scale, the labor 
would be amply repaid.” The rich swamps 
and hammocks, after having been properly 
prepared, will doubtless raise sugar crops in 
succession, but the pine lands will soon be¬ 
come exhausted and worthless, unless 
highly manured.. The plantations of Gen¬ 
erals Clinch and M’Intosh, near Fort Drane, 
which were never considered of inferior soil 
compared with Florida land in general, were 
exhausted at the time they were abandoned. 
Williams says : “ All our good landsproducc 
sugar-cane as well as any other crop, and it 
is more certain and more valuable, in most 
places. Besides, there can be no danger of 
glutting the market with sugar.” But he is in 
great error when he says that cane is culti¬ 
vated with more ease than com, because it 
does not require so much hoeing. 

Cotton .—So many errors have been propa¬ 
gated in relation to the culture of this article, 
especially the Sea Island variety, that a more 
extended notice will be taken of it than 
would otherwise be necessary. Several 
months since, a writer in the National 
Intelligencer , with the signature of “ A 


Physician," made use of the following lan¬ 
guage : 

“ It is now established beyond a doubt, that the 
Sea Island, or long staple cotton (the production of 
which has heretofore been confined to a few small 
Islands in South Carolina,! and Georgia,) will grow 
luxuriantly even to, the very centre of thev penin¬ 
sula. A superior quality of this article has been 
produced on the Suwaneo, and in the very centre 
of Alachua, an well as on the eastern coast. This 
important fact is ho doubt attributable to the almost 
irregular position of East Florida. The Importance 
which tho production of this valuable staple must 

S ;ive to East Florida, will bo duiy estimated whon it 
s considered that it can be cultivated there without 
tho fear of competition. The few islands In South 
Carolina and Georgia which yield this staple, are 
now so nearly worn out. that their average product 
per acre does not exceed one hundred and fifty 
pounds; and there is no otherportion of tho United 
States, with the exception of East Florida, where it 
can be produced. Neither can it be produced in 
Texas, iu Egypt, or in India; ana it is more than, 
probable that there is in no port of the world a coun¬ 
try of much extent, so well adapted, both in climate 
and soli, to the production of this staple, as East 
Florida. It is a fortunate circumstance, too, that 
the northern portion of East Florida, which is the 
least adapted to the production of tropical etaplos, 
is better suited than any other part of the territory 
to the cultivation of Sea Island cotton.” 

He says, in another place : “ If we culti¬ 
vate an acre of second-rate pine land in Sea 
Island cotton (a staple which grows . every¬ 
where in East Florida), the average product 
will be three hundred, pounds, which, at the 
average price of twenty-five cents, will 
amount to seventy-five dollars, which ex¬ 
ceeds the yield of South Carolina in this, its 
most valuable staple,” 

I deny that Sea iVJand cotton can be rais¬ 
ed in the interior of East Florida at all. Now 
for my authority. Williams, the eulogist of 
Florida, whose testimony is therefore the 
more valuable for my purpose, says : 

“ Sea Island cotton is peculiarly adapted to our 
seaebast and islands, and although good crops miy 
sometimes be made at some distance in the country, 
yet they are uncertain, and always degenerate in 
proportion to their distance from the sea. Our 
islands and coast aTe made up of,the debrie of sea 
shells, a small portion of clay and Vegetable matter, 
with a large portion of silicious sand. The larger 
the proportion of vegetable matter and clay, the 
larger is usually the crop of cotton, but the less of 
these matters contained in the soil, the finer and 
more glossy will be the staple of the cotton, and no 
kind of manure has been found that will increase 
the quantity, without, at the same time, injuring the 
quality of the cotton, except it be sea-weeds, or 
marsh mud.” 

, The best planters do not average more 
than three acres of cotton to the hand. The 
best land will produce, in good seasons, one 
bale to the hand, but in general half that 
quantity canbe depended on. The value of 
this crop depends, more than any other, on 
the manner in which it is handled and put 
up for market. The crop ib liable to many ac¬ 
cidents. The caterpillar sometimes destroys 
whole fields in one night. The red bug 
pierces the pod and discolors the cotton, ana 
heavy winds destroy the pods; besides, it is 
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a tedious crop to dear and prepare for mar¬ 
ket. U ought never to be cultivated on lands 
that will produce sugar or tobacco, but to be 
confined to light hammock Lands within the 
range of the sea bieezes. The Mexican, a 
groen-Mvd cotton, is si ill cultivated in the 
country.. High oak Hud is the only kind 
■which produces this crop to advantage,.and 
at the price now ‘-".veil, it does not, in Flori¬ 
da, jny the expense of cultivation, 

.Sea Island Cotton can perhaps be culti¬ 
vated on a few of the Florida islands, and on 
a narrow strip of land on tiny Eastern coasts 
about Indian River. This remains to be de¬ 
termined. It cannot be raised in the other 
parts of the territory, and least of all in the 
nor! hern portions of East Florida, which, are 
the least adapted to the production of Florida 
staples. It cannot be raised in the very 
centre of the Peninsula. In the cotton mar¬ 
ket, Florida and Upland cottons are always 
classed alike, and as bringing about the same 
price. I do not believe that the “ second-rate 
■pine lands” will produce “ an average of 

HvJIlwrd! omr aP aaU 

ton “per acre.” Williams says that “the 
best lands will produce, in good seasons, one 
bale to the hand, but in general, one-half 
that quantity can be depended upon,” and 
that “ the best planters do not average more 
than three acres to the hand.” From the 
u best land,” then, in “good seasons,” ac- 
c>■:diiig to Williams, one acre will produce 
150 pounds (allowing the bale to contain 450 
pounds), which, at 0 cents per ib. (a high 
price), amounts to $13 50. Allowing GOO 
pounds to the bale, the product of one acre 
(200 pounds) is SIS. Even if we allow the 
whole 300 pounds per acre, the product will 
amount to only 7, and at 8 cents (a fair 
price-, a great one though), to only $24, in¬ 
stead of S75, as set forth by “ A Physician.” 
Any one may see by the price current for 
the last two or three years, that Florida cot¬ 
tons have brought only 1% and 8 cents. So 
much, for Florida Sea Island cotton, winch 
cannot he raised in the interior, and on but 
a small purlieu of the. coast, if at all. 

FLORIDA.—Tee Everglades or Flori¬ 
da, and tub Prospect of reclaiming them 
into Gardens for ; Every Variety,of the 
Fruits of the Tropics,‘&c. —We have, up¬ 
on three occasions, presented to the readers 
of the Re view elaborate sketches of Florida, 
historically and productively, in almost every 
interesting particular. Our first paper (vol, 
iv, 38 p.) was based upon the History .by Dr. 
Mo net. to, and the United States Census of 
18 - 50 ; the second (in the same‘volume, p. 
245). upon the Report to Congress by Dr. 
Henry Perri.no, and private information ; the 
third was the able production of E. I?.. Fair¬ 
banks, Esq., one of the citizens of that state, 
and is the leading article of our fifth volume. 


These sketches have left’little yet to be pre¬ 
sented in regard to Florida that is truly in¬ 
structive and valuable, except what we have 
been fortunate enough to find in a volume en¬ 
titled “Everglades of the Peninsula of Flor¬ 
ida,” and for which the country is indebted 
mainly to the efforts of the Hon. J. D. Wcs- 
eotr, jr., who has kindly furnished us a copy. 

The volume contains first, a Report from 
the Committee on Public Lands, urging a 
donation, by government, to the state of 
Florida, of the Everglades existing in the 
southern part of the peninsula, of immense 
extent, filled with islands and covered with a 
large sheet of water, on condition that, they 
be drained and reclaimed. The committee 
present a letter from Mr. Walker, Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, approving the sugges¬ 
tion, and from the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, to the same effect. From this 
last, it appears that the whole area of the 
Everglades is about 7,800,000 acres of land 
and water, of which 4,300,000 are always 
inundated,, and incapable of reclamation, 
i .nnignnr) acres only occasionally covered 
and of doubtful recovery—and the remain¬ 
ing 2,500,000 acres are considered inferior 
and for a great part valueless, although not 
inundated. 

In the tract proposed to he ceded, lies the 
grant already made toDr. Perrine of 23,()00 

grant, covering two-thirds of the territory, 
but not considered at all valid. 

“The project of reclaiming the Everglades,” says 
the Commissioner, “ &’ successful, may reclaim for 
cultivation within the limits of the proposed grant, 
about one million of acres of those lands now 
covered with water, some continually , and the resi¬ 
due occasionally only. It cannot be expected to re¬ 
claim but. a part, of the Everglades; a part of the 
Atseonahoofu, or big cypress swamp, a part of the 
IlulpaUokee, swamp, and the skirt of poor lands on 
the manun of the glades, covered with water some 
months m every year, and which is very barren. 
Much of the subaqueous lands will still remain in¬ 
undated, and no one can expect that the parts that 
are so drained can all be made susceptible of culti¬ 
vation.” 

The bill before Congress makes the grant 
depend upon these conditions ; .1. That the 
state shall, in two years, commence a series 
of drains and canals for draining purposes ; 
for decrca-ing the waters of Lake Okeecho¬ 
bee, &c. ; for dmining the Everglades be¬ 
tween that lake and the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast, so that, if practicable, a communica¬ 
tion may be made by such canals for vessels 
between the Atlantic and Gulf waters, and 
the whole be completed in ten years. 2. 
That one thirty-sixth part of the said lands 
he reserved for public school purposes for the 
inhabitants thereof. 3. That government 
shall have alternate sections of such lands 
south of the line as have been completely 
surveyed, &c. 

The most important point, however, in the 
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conditions of transfer, is that the surplus of] and actually undertook it, and some of the 
the lands embraced, after defraying ail ex-! works, it w supposed, were discovered in 


penses, etc., of reclaiming, shall corn-dilute a ■ 
perpetual fund for educational purpost etc. , 
Of this feature we express our warm op- ; 
proved. ! 

The. proposal donation to Florida resent- j 
bles, very much, that which was made to 
Louisiana, at the last Congress, of a vast 
body of swamp lands, several millions of 
acres, supposed tp be within the-power of 
recovery without great expense, and to be 
very valuable for agricultural purposes when 
go reclaimed. Doubtless, immediate steps 
will be taken by the- Legislature of the state j 
in the premises; and we desire an opportuni¬ 
ty of expressing here our ardent hope that 
the educational feature of the Florida act 
will be imitated, and that a large tract of the 
reclaimed lands—one half-million acres, at 
least—will be reserved forever. The pro¬ 
ceeds of this land fund will suffice for School 
and University purposes. The Legislature 
of Louisiana will then have an opportunity 
of endowing, in a manner becoming of the 
noble institution that was in contemplation 
of the Convention which framed our present 
Constitution, and which was to be located in 
the city of New-Orleans It un n ike tin 
University one of the piomhst and most 
distinguished scats of k u»u i m limn'a, 
and thronged with stud 1 " 1 * » > 1 Ui tu > 
Confederacy—from the «»• igbLi i <n iJ mK 
and Mexico—if this scheme bo but i r< c d 
out, and that, too, xcithoui one cental expense 
to the state. The grant horn gowinin m i 
a pure gratuity, and it becomes a liberal peo- ; 
pie like ours to use it foi si th elevated pu - 1 
poses. Without such endowmem., the Ijm- ; 
versity must degenerate into a mere grammar j 
school, which its literary and scientific de- ! 
partments are now in great danger of doing, i 
despite of the handsome structures that have j 
been erected, and are in progess. An eii- 1 
dowment of one-half or one-quarter million, 
perhaps, acres of the reclaimed lands would 
produce an annual revenue of 840,000, the i 
least cost at which a splendid institution can 
be sustained, including halls, observatorie . 
libraries, cabinets, apparatus, and needy i 
scholars, of whom any number may be in¬ 
structed free. .Louisiana would have just 
reason to be proud of such an institution in 
her great city,* 

But to return to Florida, Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham Smith,; who was employed by govern- ' 
meat, in 1847, to “make a reconnaissance 
of the Everglades, etc., makes a report, 
from which we digest many important parti¬ 
culars. It appears that there is a faint tra 
dilion the Spaniards contemplated more than : 
a century ago the draining of the Everglade:.,. 

* The reader will see this educational movement, 
set forth at large under the head of “ Commercial 
Education in Universities.” 


the late In hot w u During the British 
possession ol FU »>J , De Brahm, an expe¬ 
rienced eiijnec, *u i !e surveys of the east¬ 
ern coast, u d some of his maps, notes,' etc., 
are in the collections! of Peter Force, Esq., 
at Washington, and many others among the 
papers lately brought over from England by 
Massachusetts. 

The Everglades extend from the southern 
margin of Lake Okeechobee some ninety- 
miles to Cape Sable, the southern extremity 
of the peninsula of Florida, and are in width 
from thirty to fifty miles. Their waters are 
fresh, and are in depth from one to six feet. 
Lake Okeechobee is a large body of water, 
thirty miles in diameter, subject to con¬ 
tinual overflow. The geology of the south¬ 
ern portion of the peninsula comprises 
oolitic lime rock , filled with shells and corals, 
porous, easy of excavation, and on exposure 
to the air hardens and becomes useful for 
building purposes. It contributes to the fer- 
ti Iity oi* soil. A ion ir -tJio scist?'?*! 
of the glades are spots of wet and black prai¬ 
rie land, and also between them and the 
sea. Other spots are covered with pine 
tice-, nnbvddid m i d nk s ul of vegetable 
mould D \ii ui > >k « M-t, loo, with vari- 
ou ■> di" >[)iun i i H ( I nose lands 
i.«« n u -Hi 

[ r\ ri>,da-.vn tin-. jv v<> rlr-c ;init tllC nei rf !l~ 

1) ni>>_> >~ u iqm 1 pi on > ( 1 to' tap the 

I do (> < i Oio'i < bv ( iS «to., as its 
v U i i siq t t i-td lo be t k\ ilid at least 
twelve toot above the waters which shall 
furnish an outlet and a reservoir, and the 
whole expense at the hurhc.st figure is put 
down about bbOO.OOO. 

ti \. 'i . r may he,” says Mr. Small, •• die latent 
and dormant resources ol tins region ; however 
great the capability oi its benur advantageously im¬ 
proved, and however valuable u may be made by 
the entornnse, energy and industry of the American 
airricullunst, if encouraged. or even given a fair 
euamuj, :>v the .vovenimem ; vet, nuherto. no proper 
opportunity Iras been offered for Urn development of 
those resources and capabilities. Whilst in the pos¬ 
session of the savages, even wlicn under the do¬ 
minion of the .Spaniards, who possessed little agri¬ 
cultural enterprise, and .whose • attention was 
directed elsewhere : durimr the short period it was 
m the Hands ■ oi Uie Eimhsh, .sufenm: not merely 
from neglect, bnt pressed down by tint most iniquit¬ 
ous policy ; from its discovery by Police de .Leon to 
the present day, ' with lmf brief exceptions, the 
tin nr. nt -.Hiio i i, and h!oo Isln d li.d disot Hion; 
m the eighty vears preceding its acquisition bv the 
litilted States, twice changing owners, inhabitants 
and pohev : for some time the resort of the rovers of 
tin s< t, (r tm hub 1 si rupi lotis s mw is of the 
s t,u li'iuu'i lies win n ill mo'ii'uiii , of the 
p,LM'u< ii'mvoii siom d md, vh n muindby 
t> e I mi i Mius i . > liipd ot prison 

bounds to the Neirimoltis tliev railed u> remove or 
subdue, it would have been wondrous indeed, bad 
it become more important, in any respect, than it is 
now generally regarded,” 

The action of government has not been 
favorably felt in the settlement of tioutli Flo- 
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rida, and the whole number of whites on the | 
peninsula now, below the northern part of 1 
the Everglades, does not exceed fifty. At j 
Key West there are about 2000, and occa¬ 
sion! 1 settlements on other keys. 

During the Florida war, the butcheries 
of the Indians, the murder of government 
officers and of Dr. Perrine, drove nearly all 
the settlers to Key West; and the location 
since, of some of the Indians in the penin¬ 
sula, is calculated to deter settlement for a 
long time. 

The government has commenced at Key 
West and the Tortugas extensive fortifica¬ 
tions for the protection of the vast commerce 
of the country pacing in that quarter, and 
to give us the command of the Gulf, the 
Straits of Florida, and perhaps, eventually, 
by cur navy, of the Caribbean sea. A nu- 
mero is population in the vicinity of these 
fortifications, is much to be desired ; and 
they would, from the character of the coun¬ 
try, resort to the seas and the fisheries, and 
become in the event a nursery" of southern 
seamen. Such a population, it Is said, 
would diminish the dangers of vessels pass¬ 
ing along the straits and navigating the 
Gulf, and prevent losses in property, which 
are now more than one million of dollars per 
annum : since more extensive and accurate 
knowledge would thereby be generally ac- ; 
quired of the reefs and coasts and of their ; 
continued changes : and the superior facility I 
of obtaining pilots and other aid, that would j 
be a Horded by such settlements, -would be j 
valuable safeguards. 

The fisheries of Florida, too,- would be 
promoted, which within the last fifteen 1 
years have become of some consequence, end 
are valued at about $15,000 annually. The 
British have ever eagerly sought a participa¬ 
tion in these fisheries for the Bahamians. 
The salt resources of the islands and keys 
are equal to the demands of the whole 
Union. 

The Ever,glades arc flm , <h cub* d b\ Ur 
Smith : 

“ Imagine a vast lake of fresh water extending in 
every direction, from shore to shore, beyond the 
reach of human vision—ordinarily unruffled with a 
ripple on its Mirf.u ■— studded with thousands ot 
islands, of various sizes, Irom one-fourth ot an 
acre to huhdreas oi acres in area, and which are 
generally covered with dense thickets of shrubbery 
and vines. Occasionally ,m i-l.md l . lo’ii d "r 
lofty pines and palmettos upon it, but oftenor they 
are without any; and not unusually a solitary ma¬ 
jestic palmetto is seen, the only tree upon an island, 
as if to guide in approaching it, or as a place of sig¬ 
nal or look out for its former denizens. The sur¬ 
rounding waters, except m places that at first seem 
like channtd ways, (but which are not,) are covered 
\ lth till mv, g.a-s, shooting up its straight ami 
slender stems from the shallow bottom of the hike, 
to i in b g>>r, often, of ten feet above the surface, and 
fin * m r >11. but i few rods around, from your view. 
The water is pure and lnnpul, and almost imper¬ 
ceptibly moves, not in partial currants, but, as it 
seems, m a mass, silently anti slowly to the south¬ 
ward. The bottom ot the lake, at the distance of 


from three to six foot, is covered with a deposit of 
derated vegetable substance, the accumulated pro¬ 
duct of ages, generally two or three feet in depth, qu 
the white saml and rock that underlies it, over the 
cniite surface of the basin. The flexible grass, 
bending gently to the breeze, protects the water 
from its influence • Lilies and other aquatic flowers, 
of every variety and hue, are to bo seen on every 
side, in pleasant contrast with the pule green of the 
saw-grass ; ami, as you draw near an island, the 
beauty ot' the scone is increased by the rich foliage 
and blooming flowers of the wild myrtle and the 
honeysuckle, and other shrubs and vines that gene¬ 
rally adorn its shores. The profound and wild soli¬ 
tudes of the place—-the solemn silence that pervades 
it, unless broken by the splashing of a paddle of the 
canoe or light batteau, with which only can you tra¬ 
verse the Pahayokee, or by the voices of your 
“ compngnons du voyage,” add to u wakened and 
excited curiosity, feelings bordering on awe. No 
human being, civilized or 3avage, inhabits the se¬ 
cluded interior of the glades. The Seminoles reside 
in the region between them and the Gulf. Except 
for an occasional flight of an eagle or a bittern, 
startled by the strange invaders of tlieir privacy, or 
for a view of the fishes in the shallow waters, glid¬ 
ing swiftly away from your boat as it goes near to 
them, your eyes would not rest on a living thing, 
abiding in this wilderness--, of “ grass-waters,” 
shrubbery and flowers. Reflections upon the past 
history of the regions around you, unbidden, force 
themselves upon the visitor to the interior of the 
glades. On these islands, in ages that have long 
since passed away, the haughty and ferocious Carib 
cacique dwelt. 

“He and his peome were driven from their homes 
by more powerful people, who were, in turn, ex¬ 
pelled by.stronger 'ot •, Iler the daring and reck¬ 
less buccaneer, of later tames, came, after his cruise 
for plunder, to revel m safety upon his unhallowed 
spoils. Once in tin-, mh 1 '* d spot, the Catholic 
missionary purse* 1 lu <\< nly vocation of teach¬ 
ing the benighted pagan the truths of the gospel; 
and here he sealed his devotion to his God by yield¬ 
ing up his life to tin un n i m of the imidei savage. 
Part of these guides are now m the aliened district 
of the wily and intrepid Arpiarka, the chief oftlume 
of his trike that fought so fiercely and so obstinately 
in resisting the enforcement of the policy of the 
Federal Government of removing them west, and 
who finally succeeded m eonslraimnii the Lulled. 
States to abandon that policy, and to allow them to 
remain still longer on Urn hunting-grounds, and m ar 
■ the graves of their fathers. The recoin -non, also, 
that the sacred name oi •* Laguna del Esmrita San¬ 
to” w*as given to tins region by the Spanish dis¬ 
coverers, is not without influence upon the visitor. 
The effects of such a visit to the Pahayokee upon a 
; person oi romantic imagination, and who indulges 
i linin'- o.j midi Minpci'-, it may be ])ivMi!»ul, 
j would bo somewhat poetic. But if the visitor is a 
: man of practical, utilitarian turn of thought, the. 
j first and the abiding impression, is the utter worth- 
i lessness to civilized man, m its present condition, 

| tor anv useful or practical object, of the entire re- 
: gion. A solitary inducement, cannot now bo oll'ered 
i to a decent white man to.settle in the interior ot the 
GUI dub s’ Urn o f ‘he nl-uids may be fertile, 
i t i tb< i> m it t s-ibihU, ( \u ot by small boats, and 
i the entire isolation lrom society tlieir residents 
would have to encounter, would deter most men 
(who did not desire to avoid itis fellows either from 
misanthropy, or fear of justice for crimes committed) 
from making the glades tlieir homestead.” 

Whether the Everglades cars ever he 
adapted to tiie culture of surrar, rice, tobacco, 
cotton or corn, is undetermined, ahliouqh 
many think that they can. Tropica! fruits 
| may, however, be cultivated, and the re¬ 
’s claimed swamps will possess advantages for 
j any of the above products. The work of 
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draining would reclaim also the lands for a 
hundred miles on the Kissime River, and 
those to the north-westward of the lake. 
We agree, therefore, with Mr. Smith : 

“ The citizen, whether in executive or legislative 
station, or without either, who succeeds in making 
ill tor cultivation, even if but partially, a region 
equal in extent to either of the three smallest stales 
oi’ this confederacy, now as useless as the deserts 
of Africa, will earn a rich meed of praise from the 
people of Florida and of the Union. The Ever¬ 
glades are now suitable only for the haunt of nox¬ 
ious vermin, or the resort of‘'pestilent., reptiles. The 
statesman whose exertions shall cause the millions 
of acres they contain, now “worse than useless, to 
teem with the products of agricultural industry~t.o 
be changed into a garden, in which can be reared 
many and various exotics, introduced for the first 
time for cultivation in the United States-—whether 
necessaries of life, or conveniences, or luxuries 
merely that man who thus adds to the resources, 
wealth and independence of his eountry—who com 
tributes by such means to the comforts of|his fellow- 
men, will merit a high place in public favor, not 
only with his own generation, but with posterity.” 

The. views of the same gentleman in re¬ 
gard to the aetion of government in obtain¬ 
ing valuable seed, etc., we also indorse to the 
full. It is proper, also, that I should advert 
in this report to a subject intimately con¬ 
nected with the favorable success of the 
primary undertaking of draining the Ever¬ 
glades and rendering them capable of being 
cultivated profitably. It is the adoption of' 
necessary measures by 'the Federal Go¬ 
vernment for the procurement of exotic 
plants, seeds and roots, ana such produc¬ 
tions as can be reared there for the use of 
the settlers. Whilst the manufacturing, the j 
commercial, the navigating, the mechanical, 
and in fine every other interest in society 
has been encouraged and fostered, by mea¬ 
sures adopted with a view of affording them 
direct aid and protection, is it not astonish¬ 
ing that the agricultural interest of this 
country lias been so entirely neglected. Ex¬ 
cepting the limited assistance given by the 
Patent Office in the procurement and distri¬ 
bution of seeds, scarcely any attention has 
been bestowed upon this subject by statesmen 
of !■'*•■ r years. The Federal Government, 



abroad, could obtain and distribute properly 
many trees, plants and other productions of 
the forest, field and garden, and introduce 
them for cultivation in those parts of the 
United States best adapted to them. It is 
not doubted that 810,000 per annum pro¬ 
perly applied, and the plants, seeds, roots, 
etc., distributed among agriculturists and 
horticulturists, rather than theorists-—and 
instead of placing them in nurseries and 
show gardens in cities, have them sent into 
the appropriate section of the country., would 
be a judicious measure. Hundreds of valu- | 
able productions from Cuba, West Indies, I 
Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala, South Arne-j 
rica, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, China, i 


East. Indies, Africa, now unknown to us, 
could be introduced and cultivated in South 
Florida, etc., etc. 

In a letter of Col. James Gadsden of 
South Carolina, to Hon. II. I. Walker, he de¬ 
monstrates the practicability of draining the 
j glades, and conceives that it will open to the 
| United States the only portion ef her terri¬ 
tory capable of competing with tropical lati¬ 
tudes in all those productions which enrich 
them. Gen. Jessup concurs in their views, 
and adds : The hammocks in this part of (he 
country axe all extremely rich, and would 
soon be converted into sugar plantations. 
The swamps are generally peat swamps, 
which, if drained, would be soon converted 
into olive, lime and orange plantations, and 
would be cultivated by a numerous white 
population, interposed between the free blacks 
of the West Indies and our slaves. Gen. 
Harney, after some able views upon the 
matter, declares if it docs succeed, in less 
than five years that region will have, no 
doubt, a population of one hundred thousand 
souls and more. Our coast in South Flori¬ 
da is now extremely exposed in time of war. 
This, population would protect it and afford 
security to the whole commerce, of the west¬ 
ern country passing along its shores. There 
are other letters from distinguished officers 
of the Topographical Engineers, the Army 
and Navy, to the same effect, 'Mr. Sewaii, 
who entered the St. Lucie River from the 
sea, speaks of the settlers there as engaged 
in the culture of tropical plants, and the 
turtle fishery. They are endeavoring to 
get in pine-apple plants, and many were 
already matured. He saw the cocoa-nut, 
guava, lemon, lime, orange, banana, tama¬ 
rind, etc. Sisal hemp is found wild. Sugar 
cane matures and tassels like corn, a yard 
iong._ 

A Committee of the Legislature of .Flori¬ 
da say: “ The United States pay to the 
West Indies, to South America, to the 
Azores, to Portugal, and other tropical 
countries, a large amount annually for their 
products. South Florida is the only part of 
the United States where such products can 
be raised. "'With the exception of codec, 
tobacco, sugar, tea, black pepper, it is be¬ 
lieved, with proper encouragement, an 
amount equal to the entire amount imported 
into the United States Would be raised in 
South Florida.” The arrow root produced 
is equally as nutritious as that of Jamaica or 
Bermuda. In 1844, 25,000 lbs, were made 
in South Florida for shipment. Millions of 
pounds could be annually produced. 

The following 'in regard to the Fismmins 
of Florida, is taken from a report to its 
Legislature : 

“ Upward of twenty eastern vessels from thirty to 
sixty tons burthen, with from five to fifteen men 
each, are now employed in these fisheries. Several 
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y*» V.v TV>;'iiV»pt rtf plinriilff i\? f ! 

eng’_x ’ in Okm Tlw w vi",j is ujn h Die m ir 
kets or Havana and Luba, ^cncraiiv. wiui not onlv 

f ,Vi i > i i ! l o *- ! i't ds mu i i k 1 iUt'1 ksii tn 

an immense amount. Tire annua) amount mud in 
(’ibiM t , i(“> * tmlu t r w-s L. if 11 < 1 1 - e.l, - v reds 
i.sK».ii i Tin rit i hue of (>< sh jisn in tin niiiktt 
is a mtmoiioly som (or a large amount by the Span¬ 
ish u.iM'uuit Dior ruose who po-scs., tin 
n.o'.ivioh rtuive Dm tielie.t* i, tlnn e tm amount 
tht\ jm ill*' lishnifi vessels At prose it 4 v dual 
or s lit r-sk irt iken from Florida to New-Orleans 
for i w t r l country market or to the northern 
Atlantic cities, as the profits of the Cuba market are 
much greater, and because those now employed in 
thos t s' rn ..rs not more than sufficient to sup¬ 
ply that market. It. is anticipated, if properly regn- 
iaii d hu 1 1 s of thousands of dollars of such fish 
could be sold advantageously throughout the whole 
Union.” 

WRECKS OX THE FLORIDA'COAST. 

Value of vessels of 

iind cargo. Court- Extensa. 

1844.$725,00').$67,tH6 70.$RHL0f>4 99 

1815.737,000.69,591 90.103,709 5l 

1310.1,024,000. ,,.108,002 00.213,420 0() 

To the pamphlet on Florida, Mr. "West- 
eott has made a concluding note, which we 
regard important enough to copy : 

“ R is not a little surprising that, In twenty-seven 
years since Florida has been held by the United 
States, no complete nautical survey of the Florida 
reef has been made. During such time the British 
srovernment has had ships of war. among them the 
llustard, engaged tor months in such surveys : and 
c oil ni m r < \ nu >lu h truer ot Ivlv Wt *-t and otV >r 
of <i i“ l i m tn ii . In i L irts u >i 11 s uiir nm 
gators a re the old Spanish charts ami those made by 
the British from I7bo~liM. ana of the recem Britisu 
survevs alluiioa to. end con>pilatums cl them bv 
Blunt am* others, all impcrieot m many particulars, 
and erroneous m others. We have no original Ariie- 
r/r i» rhvr of nil the reefs and keys. That accom¬ 
plished and scientnk oflicoi at the head of the coast 
nu.'v-’v, Frofes'-or Baclm, lies informed me, that if 
the means were appropriated by Congress, the en¬ 
tire reef and all the keys, from Tortugas up to Cape 
Sable, could be surveyed in one season. The expense,' 
to enable the work to he finished in one season, 
might, not fall short of $i()(U>oi!, as to effect i.t, three 
or four parties of officers must be employed. But 
tite benefits of such work would .greatly outweigh 
this amovmt, and it. will not cost less to devote two 
or three yours to it.” 

FLORIDA.— Coasts axb Keys of Flo- 
bio a.— S. R. Mallory, Collector at' Key West, 
thus writes to Professor Buche of the Coast 
Survey : 

‘M deem it unnecessary to state tha char¬ 
acter ami extent of the immense and increas¬ 
ing commerce, which passes through the 
narrow strait between the Florida, ami the 
Cuba and Bahama shores, as the published 
statistics of the Treasury Department upon 
the subject are familiar to you. In the navi¬ 
gation of this passage, and particularly during 
the summer months, when the trade winds 
are light and variable, and the rapidity of the 
gulf stream is believed to be accelerated, 
vessels bound from the eastward to Cuba and 
the south-western Atlantic ports, are com¬ 
pelled to hug the Florida shore, not only to 
avoid the stream, but to find an anchorage 
in calm weather, which frequently continues 
several days; and both on their outward and 


homeward voyages, they keep the Florida 
‘■hore aboard, regarding the iron-bound eoasts 
of Cuba and the Bahamas as most perilous. 
The Florida reefs, extending from Cape 
Florida to the Tortugas, a distance of about 
two hundred miles, subject to violent storms 
and the action of wayward currents, have 
always proved disastrous to navigators in that 
region. The number of vessels publicly 
known to strike upon them, including as 
well those extricated with as without the aid 
of wreckers, is not less than forty-eight per 
annum, or one in every seven days nearly ; 
but it, is confidently believed, from reliable 
sources of information po.-svsf-ed by the 
people of the coast, that, many others strike 
upon the reefs and get off, of which no ac¬ 
counts are published. .Twenty-two vessels, 
averaging about fifty tons each, are stationed 
at various points along the reefs, and pursue 
exclusively the business of relieving stranded 
property. Many of them are owned by the 
states of Connecticut and New-York ; they 
are expensively and substantially built and 
furnished, maimed by strong crews of from 
ten to fifteen men, and commanded by skil¬ 
ful pilots, who have devoted their lives to the 
perilous profession of wrecking. These men 
are rarely heard of, and seem to be known 
only to those who have received assistance, 
or life itself, at their hands; and yet it is 
thought that few vocations are more essen¬ 
tial to the commercial interests of our coun¬ 
try, and that the Florida wreckers, in charac¬ 
ter and conduct, may compare favorably 
with any other class of seamen in the world. 
They are licensed by the judge of the United 
States district court for the southern district 
of Florida, under the act of Congress of the 
3d of February, 1847. Their claims for sal¬ 
vage upon the property saved by them, are 
adjudicated in this court, and they are held 
to a strict accountability, not only for too 
property taken into,their possession, but lor 
their personal deportment toward the re¬ 
cipients of their services.. The value of the 
property stranded on the reefs and carried 
into Key West, during the present year, can¬ 
not fall short of one million of dollars. Dur¬ 
ing some years it far exceeds this amount, 
and the value of all the property which 
strikes upon them may be safely estimated 
at two millions of dollars per annum. Dur¬ 
ing the year 1846, there were fifty-five ves¬ 
sels stranded and carried to Ivey West in dis¬ 
tress, the aggregate value of which, with 
their cargoes, was $1,624,800. The amount 
of salvage decreed to the wreckers was 
§103,992, and the total amouut of expendi¬ 
tures at Key West by these vessels and car¬ 
goes, was $213,423. Of these fifty-live ves¬ 
sels, eleven were owned in New-York, 
twelve in Maine, seven in Massachusetts, twe 
iti Connecticut, two in Rhode Island, five in 
Pennsylvania, one in South Carolina, five in 
Florida, and ten in foreigu countries. 
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FLORIDA TOBACCO.—Wo are gratified 
to learn that our Gadsden county friends 
have made fine crops of the valuable tobacco 
which they cultivate so successfully ; and we 
arc also informed that they obtain a good 
price for the article, purchasers being ready 
and anxious to buy, which shows that the 
supply by no means exceeds the demand. 

It i 3 not generally known in the United 
States that the tobacco above referred to, 
and which has as yet been grown no where 
to any extent except in Gadsden county, finds 
a ready market in Germany, being prin¬ 
cipally shipped to Bremen, and pays the 
planter as high as twenty-five cents for the 
first quality. 

What makes the culture of tobacco so 
profitable to the planters, is the fact that it is 
aimost; a surplus crop—they being able to 
make a tobacco crop, and at the same time 
to make three-quarters of a cotton crop, and 
enough provisions besides. Fodder caunot 
well be made with tobacco, but the loss of 
this ert>p, may be compensated perhaps by 
the hay, which we learn some of our plant¬ 
ers manage to cure from the grass to be 
found in the fields. 

As yet none but new lauds have been cul¬ 
tivated for tobacco, the cut-worm prevailing 
to such an extent in the old lands as to prove 
very destructive to the plant; we have no 
doubt, however, but that the skill and 
energy of our fanner's will enable them io 
provide a remedy for this evil, and that all 
rich and strong land, having the right kind 
of chemical constituents in its soil, will be 
made to produce good tobacco. 

•Vi 1 hut with sugar, rice, indigo, tobacco, 
sea island, and short staple cotton, tropical 
fruits—-productions which our soil will yield 
and our soil will allow of being cultivated 
with .success—the live oak, juniper, cedar 
and pitch pine, of our forests—our turpen¬ 
tine, and last, not least, our fisheries—our 
state oilers strong inducements to the skill- '■ 
fu! and industrious agriculturists, not to be 
surpassed by the much covoted Island of 
Cuba, nor by any of the most favored re¬ 
gimes of the new world. Nature has here 
been lavish of her bounties- —we only need 
the sweat of man’s brow to yield rich fruits 
to reward his industry. 

The vaunted advantages held out by the 
friends of Texas, turned the tide of emigra¬ 
tion av;ay from Florida. Our Indian war 
did a good deal toward the same result-—but 
we are led to think, from what we have seen 
and heard, that “ sober second thought” lias 
convinced many who passed by Florida to go 
further West, that they erred in so doing ; 
and we are the more convinced that such is 
the fact, from having seen and heard of a 
number of persons, who had been to Lou¬ 
isiana and Texas and u located,” but becom¬ 
ing satisfied that Florida afforded better ad¬ 


vantages to the planter, have returned and 
settled in our state. 

FLORIDA— Climate, Soil, axi> Fko:duc- 
tions of. —It is not merely in the tropical 
produedans that East Florida possesses ad¬ 
vantages over every other state in the Union ; 
it is now established, beyond a doubt, that 
the Sea Island or long staple cotton (the pro¬ 
duction of which has heretofore been confined 
to a few small islands in South Carolina and 
Georgia) will grow luxuriantly even in the 
very centre of the peninsula. A superior 
quality of this article has been produced ex¬ 
tensively on the Suwanee, and in the very 
centre of Alachua as well as on the eastern 
coast. This important fact is, no doubt, at¬ 
tributable to the almost insular position of 
East Florida. 

The importance which the production of 
this valuable staple must give to East Florida, 
will be duly estimated, when it is considered 
that it can be cultivated there without the 
fear of competition. The lew islands in Smith 
Carolina and Georgia which yield this staple 
are now so nearly worn out, that the average 
product per acre does not exceed one hundred 
and fifty pounds ; and there is no other por¬ 
tion of the United States, with the exception 
of East Florida, where it can be produced. 
Neither can it be produced in Texas, Egypt, 
or India; and it is more than probable? that, 
there is in no part of the world a country of 
much extent ,so well adapted, both in climate 
and soil, to the production of this staple as 
Bast Florida. 

The cultivation of tills valuable staph- in 
Bast Florida is well worthy the attention of 
planters in general, but especially of those 
southern planters who are wasting their ener¬ 
gies in the profitless production of the com¬ 
mon short-staple cotton, which competition 
has already reduced to so low a prim-. 

Although the lands of East Florida. which 
yield on the average three hundred pounds 
of Sea Island cotton, six hundred pounds of 
Cuba tobacco, and two thousand pounds of 
sugar per acre, can at this lime be purchased 
at. much. lower'pribe than the. common agri¬ 
cultural lauds of the northern and middle 
states, or the common short-staple cotton 
lands of the South, it is not in the nature of 
things that such can long be the case. It is 
quite certain, that as soon ns the character of 
tiiese lands becomes generally known, they 
will sell at a price corresponding with their 
intrinsic value, which, as has already been 
shown, is greater than any other lands in the 
United States. 

Besides coffee, cocoa, sugar. Sea Island 
cotton, Cuba tobacco, rice, indigo, arrowroot, 
cochineal cactus, silk, Sisal hemp, New- 
Zealand flax, oranges, lemons, limes, pane- 
apples, olives, grapes, and other fruits and 
staples too numerous to detail,,East Florida 
produces corn, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
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and, in short, all the vegetables that are 
known in the northern states. 

The climate of Florida does not allow corn 
to be planted so close as in the northern 
states, and there are not, therefore, so many 
hush'Ts produced to the acre. The good 
lands in the interior ordinarily produce from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre, without the 
aid of manure of any kind : and it is doubtful 
whether the best corn lands in New-York 
would produce more under similar culture. 
Much more might, no doubt,be accomplished 
by tin; people of Florida with the aid of ma¬ 
nure, rotation of crops, and judicious culture ; 
and it. is to be hoped that; they will resort to 
these expedients to preserve the fertility of 
their lauds from deterioration. 

With regard to roots, itrennires the whole 
of their summer in the northern states to 
produce a single crop. In Florida, on the 
contrary, a crop of Irish potatoes, and a crop 
of sweet potatoes or yams, can, with great 
facility, be produced on the same land within 
the year. If Florida cannot rival the North 
of the protluotioo <>f Irislfi po- 
tutor ;, per acre in a single crop, she accom¬ 
plishes at least as much by producing two 
crops within the year on the same land, one 
crop being planted in January, and the other 
in July. But admitting that Florida is infe¬ 
rior to the North in the production of Irish 
potatoes, she has still the sweet potato or 
yum, (a more va; ; Tde root.) which ordina¬ 
rily produces as much per acre as the Irish 
potato yields in the North. 

There is no soil and climate better adapted 
to the production of turnips and ruta bagus 
than those of Fast Florida. It is common to 
see turnips of eight pounds weight growing 
in poor, sandy soil. Bast Florida certainly 
surpasses the North in the production of tur¬ 
nips and ruta bagas, both as to the amount 
per acre and the size and quality of the roots. 

With very little care and attention, East 
Florida enjoys every delicacy of vegetable 
culture at all seasons of the year. Beets, 
onions, egg-plants, carrots, lettuce, celery, 
caul ill iwem, &c., of a superior size and 
qualiiv, are produced' with the most indiffe¬ 
rent culture. Water-melons, cantelopes, 
pumpkins, cucumbers, and, in short, every¬ 
thing that grows upon vines, come to great 
perfection in East Florida. 

But these are subjects of minor considera¬ 
tion., which serve to convey but a feeble idea 
of the importance which its geographical po¬ 
sition, its climate, and its soil, give to East 
Florida. The vast amount of soil in the 
peninsula capable of producing Sea Island 
cotten, Cuba tobacco, and sugar-cane, (all 
objects of human consumption, of the most 
import an co not only to the consumer but to 
the whole country,) and its fin a adaptation 
of climate to their successful production, 
must form the basis of a degree of prosperity 


far surpassing that enjoyed by any of’ the 
states north of her. 

The great advantages to be derived from 
the culture of the orange, lemon, and lime, 
in East Florida, is a subject little known or 
appreciated out of the state. It presents a 
field for profitable enterprise unequaled in 
the United States. “ The insect,” which for 
eight years had desolate^! the beautiful 
groves of these fruits, which adorned the 
banks, of the St. John’s, is rapidly disappear¬ 
ing, and the trees are assuming, once more, 
their healthy vigor and beautiful verdure. 
The crop of fruit this year, I understand, 
promises to be an abundant one. 

There is no culture in the world by which 
the foundation for an independent income 
can be laid, at the expense of so small an 
outlay, as the culture of the orange and lemon 
in East Florida. The method of establishing 
groves, by transplanting the sour orange 
tress from the hammocks, where they abound 
in the wild state,—and which has been in 
successful practice for several years,-—is of 
great - importance, in the first plane, because 
it does away with The difficulty and expense 
of procuring sweet trees; and in the second 
place, because the sour trees planted and 
budded will bear much sooner than sweet 
trees from a nursery. 

The sour trees may be dug up carefully in the 
hammocks at any time from October to June. 
They should be topped about four feet from 
the ground, and carefully planted and wa¬ 
tered. In about three months, shoots large 
enough to be budded will grow out. The 
buds are taken from sweet trees, and care¬ 
fully inserted into the young shoots, just as 
peach-trees are budded at the North, it is 
common for trees to bear the sweet orange 
in eighteen months from the budding. If the 
sour trees are selected from the hammock, of 
good size, (and they can be found at all sizes,) 
in three years they will be competent to 
bear a thousand oranges each, and will go on 
every year increasing in size and production. 

This culture is well adapted to persons of 
! small capital, whose health requires a resi¬ 
dence in Florida. A suitable piece of land is 
easily obtained, on which provision can be 
raised, and an extensive grove established, at 
a very moderate expense. But to farmers 
and planters this culture presents also advan¬ 
tages over those of any other southern state ; 
for, without interfering at all with their agri¬ 
cultural operations, they can, gradually and 
without the outlay of a dollar, plant an orange 
grove that may ultimately yield more than all 
their other productions. 

The longevity of the orange tree is another 
thing which invests it with a more perma¬ 
nent character than common fruit trees, it 
lives and flourishes to a very advanced age. 
There are orange trees now living in the city 
of R#me that are known to bo more than 
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three hundred years old! So that an orange 
grove, when once established, will not only ; 
last a man's life-time, but become a valuable 
inheritance for his children. 

FLORIDA.— Sugar Lands of Florida.— 
In passing the Withlacoochee. in Benton 
county, we must not fail to notice the large 
sulphur and iron springs not over a mile 
from the large hammock we have left (Ten- 
Mile Greek hammock), and not more than 
two from the small one on the south side of 
the river. From these springs to the Cry¬ 
stal River, a distance of ten miles, there age 
but two small hammocks, and they are not of 
sufficient size to attract much attention from 
the sugar planter. 

On Crystal River (the most beautiful pro¬ 
bably in Florida) there is land enough, it is 
saitl, for about four plantations. The land 
is similar in character, although thought not 
to be of the first quality, with that of the 
coast lands before described. 

The river is formed by a lake of springs— 
is wide and deep, and is but eight miles 
long. A high rolling pine country makes 
down to'its head, and in view of its crystal 
springs, its lakes and islands, its evergreen 
woods, its Indian and shell mounds, its high 
shell islands at its mouth, its harbor and 
bay, its fish, oysters and turtle, it certainly 


It should bo observed that vessels ran find 
safe anchorage oil’ the mouths of these rivers, 
and there will be but little difficulty in get¬ 
ting the produce to market if once made. 

The Chisewitska is another spring river, 
and is about ten miles long. Most of the 
lands upon this river, if. is thought, will re¬ 
quire draining. The hammock upon it ex¬ 
tends south, so far as has been surveyed, 
two miles. 

The next twelve miles south to the Wee- 
kaiwachec, or Spring C. R., are not much 
known, as no settlements were made between 
the two, and there has been no survey. 
Immediately east of this is the Amwttiliga 
hammock, containing nearly forty square 
miles of hammock. This might lie termed 
in Florida “ up countrybut I notice ir, as 
no part of this hammock is over sixteen 
miles from barge navigation on the rivers 
Chisewitska and Weekaiwachee, and neither 
river over ten miles long. 

This hammock is well dotted around with 
permit claims, but the majority of those who 
have settled had not the means to plant ex¬ 
tensively, and located there on account of 
the prospective value of the land. The re¬ 
mainder, with the exception of some few 
tracts purchased, has been located by the 
state. 

Mnuv remark that the Annuttiliga and 


Between the Crystal and Homossassa j 
rivers, a distance of six miles, it is a prairie, j 
with the exception of oi.e or two hammocks, | 
one of which is owned by the state. It is a. j 
question if this prairie would not be a fine 
sugar land, and the most of it easily brought 
under cultivation. . 

The Homossassa is another spring river, 
about ten miles long, wide enough for steam¬ 
boats, with rocky islands, shell islands, 
bayous, cross rivers and salt rivers enough 
for a person residing upon it to lose his way 
even in the daytime. It Is beautiful, never¬ 
theless, and a person would hardly be satis- J 
tied after a month’s exploration It abounds 
in fish, and near it there are line oysters. 
On .Us northern bank there is laud enough ! 
probably for three or four sugar plantations ; j 
and, on the south side the hammock, is 
about three miles deep, and extends to the 
Chisewitska River, six miles. Sonus of those 
lands are rocky, and this is made an objection 
to them ; but although it may bo more diffi¬ 
cult to cultivate, yet the crop of corn, pota¬ 
toes, pumpkins and turnips, and the patches 
of cane, show that the rocks do not interfere 
with their growth. 

There arc three plantations upon tit is 
river, but no sugar crop has yet been made. 
About sixty acres of cane have been planted 
this year, but it is intended mostly for seed, 
we presume. 


chata country is as line an. 
any in the state : and if w 
a high rolling country an 
for residences a desiderate 


try and beautiful 
leratum. it should 


Chocochata hammock will not probably 
claim much attention'from sugar planters, 
although the average distance from tin- Wee¬ 
kaiwachee River would not be upw ardn of 
fftomi miles. 

On the Weekaiwachee River thr-v aw good 
lands, but they are mostly uusurveyed. This 
is another spring river, rising in the high 
| rolling country, about two miles long, and 
I emptvimr into the Gulf. South of YVeckai- 


th 1 e \ L ep u>n of (me or t w 
but U m i \eiv desirable 
sto ‘k Mv c stiinate of tl 


Jenton county 
unoccupied. 


adapted to 
s seventy- 
l' bis, with 


live square nines unoccupied, x ms, wn 
the amount in Levy county, will make U\ 
hundred square miles. 

I have not c timated in this the small d. 
tachcd hammocks, nor any pine lands tin 
mav be used prohiublv for tins crop, i Inn 


mentioned sugar, as l 
principal product GThi 
try, most of- vvbidi i 
. Lake George, arid a 
Alonroe. These landi 


; further south than 
portion below Lake 
; are as well adapted 
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The state owns most of these lauds. What 
is the best course to pursue to have them j 
settled and to enhance their value '! 1 propose j 
to consider this in a future communication. ! 

| 

FIRES— Statistics of. —In every city in 1 
the Union, the lire department lias come to j 
be of leading importance, and comprises the j 
most active, on.'im-tic, and valuable citizens. 
They are a surety to our property and our ! 
lives—-lie watchmen who snuUThe first ap¬ 
proaches of danger. 

it is true that their institution is of modem 
date. Other ages had little of the kind. 
The conflagration raged at will, and mocked 
the undisciplined efforts of mere crowds, 
awing them into blind dismay or stupid re¬ 
signation ! 

The iire or forcing engine is ascribed to 
the inventive genius of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. It is supposed the- Romans were ac¬ 
quainted with some such invention, for the 
letter -of Pliny to Trajan complains that Ni- 
comedia was destroyed by a neglect in using 
it. The ancients, however, must have 
made little use of the engine, since it is as¬ 
cribed as the independent invention of a 
German. In 1518, it was used in Augsburg, 
Germany. Engines began to be built in j 
165V extensively by Hantseh, and were in- i 
ir. ffi. u* » Paris, 1669. These were j 
verv rude, and it was long alter that the air j 
o' mi'm > appended. Small engines of J 
this construction, vwi ;bing sixteen pounds, ; 
and carried by one man, threw a jet of water j 
thirty feet, and this was the model ! 'I he I 
hose was invented by two Dutchmen at Ant- j 
sterdarn, and it is said that before its intro-1 
duction (be city lost 1,024.150 florins in ten j 
years, ou<t efimo rd* 1 m i 5 > > florins in live j 


with some degree of accuracy the annual 
losses which are sustained in the United 
States by fires, and the whole expenses of 
the fire department. In many of the cities 
records are kept. The books of insurance 
companies will show how much they are 
called upon to pay, and some estimate may 
be made of the ratio of insured and uninsured. 
Statistics of this sort would be of great value 
to our insurance companies, and we marvel 
that some one has not collected and arranged 
them in a permanent form. 

Having fallen into something like this 
train of thought, it occurred to us that an 
hour or two might be .spent, not unprofit- 
ably, in calling to mind some of these noted 
catastrophes which have befallen mankind. 
Of course it would require volumes to go 
back very lar. 

-The great lire of London comes in first, 
and has furnished Mr. Ainsworth the 
groundwork of an interesting romance. 
Much of mystery hangs over il. Houses, 
towers, palaces, and temples were reduced 
to ashes at a blast. Two-thirds of the ca¬ 
pita. of Europe lay smouldering ! 200.000 
inhabitants tied to the fields to make their 
beds or collect their scattered and miserable 
rags ! 

However, we must be satisfied with a 
glance at the losses of the past fifteen or 
twenty years, for these are more within 


fire has not been checked, but mocks and 
ba files tin- impotent cifoids of man. 

In the memory of almost every reader, 
mo mm:;, miiihie'.mnUagraiions. Wo shall 
irdioduce .-mum of the more notable of those 
which have occurred since 1833 in our own 
country and abroad, taking no notice of the 
thousands of minor losses. 


instead ol seams. Of the subsequent irn- i ! 
povemen! in the engnu , tb tf A lies sufifi- i N 
eiuntly spoken. j " 

It woukl be a very interesting paper that ; ] 
traced the history of great fires in our own i 
and foreign countries. What extraordinary I , 


or eacn otiwr, it arm, mg, Luo one 
and the other 850 houses ! 

835, a great fire destroyed 50 or 60 
i in Charleston, S.C., and the famous 
arch of »St.. Philip, consecrated by so 


tation ! Our friend has referred io several j jpkj*, ^. )f) yi- pefoii wd its nrs Tm 

instances but what arc they ; the frightiul ^ Wiv" finUofiRm 

1I,SS U " a Ii,.vo thus boon sustained, who , H|i | u t( ,*, 

c:m ■ rtmvs wW sw^t away in l\Vw. 5 , r, 

Prolessor Oimstead, of tale College, we buildings! Who will forgot t'm Cum v 
have learned, has collected together many and ruin-- Ku.htf.u.n Mimuons or 1 bn l \ m 
interesting materials upon this head, in the in a few hours—the earnings . 1 wars of 
design, perhaps, of contributing a volume to toil and enterprise a re gone' for ever, and 

the press. The facts and inferences may 1» •_'•••.vs created by thousands ! 

have much practical value. We regret our Rut wc have no time for these reflections, 
inability to cmnrnimicato with the r»r d •. \ Huh >,omo pains and labor we have col- 

who might have furnished some intme. tm - lerted together tlm chief lires that occurred 

hints for our note. | between °ihc years 1836, and September, 

It would not be difficult to determine j Iwdfi, ten years. Such ol them where the 
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loss is under $50,000 we omit; and it is 
probable many have escaped our observation, 
we mean in our own country, for it is to 
this we particularly confine ourself, where 
the loss has been greatly more. 

STATISTICS OF FIRES. 


2630—Bowery Theatre, New-York, burnt ; 

loss. $100,000 

w Fire in Quebec, 16 buildings. 300,000 

«* Tea Warehouses, London___ 1,600,000 

“ Washington Post-Ofiice, Patent Oi- 

llce: all models, &c.; loss not given 
—at least, we suppose.. 500,000 


All fires in Boston together this year 151,000 
St. John’s, New-Brnnswick, 150 
buildings; loss not given ; could 
not. have been less than §2,000 the 


building. 300,000 

“ London, all fires this year.. 2,400,000 

1837—Bowery Theatre, N Y„ third time... 75,000 


1838-Charleston one-third destroyed, 

1,200 houses ; insurance companies 

break. 4,000,000 

Nantucket.. 550,000 

“ Hudson, N. Y. 200,000 

Boston, 1620.... 138 fires .. §112,000 


1630. 

1631. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 


85 
.. 51 
..133 
.144 
..103 
. .155 
.. 208 
.. 136 


8,000 
.... 34,000 
.... 54.000 

.. 94 .'NO 

.... 38,000 
£ 00,000 
...151,000 
,...167,000 


9 yrs. 1,143 900,000 900,000 

Insurance ,-iT.v,>d...$470,000 

1838— Mobile. 100.000.. 100,000 

1839— Port Gibson. Miss., $300,000 ; East- 

port, Maine, half the property of 
town, $24,000; Cincinnati,.$40,000; 

St. Johns. N. B., St. 

Louis, extensive fire, say $100,000 ; 
New-York, theatres, churches, Are., 
f/lOiuion, Natchez,- $70,000; Pin- 
I.ADEEi’UIAFittE,$1,500,000; New- 
York, $1,000,000; Aiken, S. C,, 

$60,U)0* Mobile, awful fire. 500 
an.-f.mNGS ; loss of property not 
w:ven; we estimate $1,000,000; j 

Another, 11 squares, $120.000.5,424,000 ] 

rn v-TA •; 1TNOPI.E, 5,000 houses _23,000,000 j 

e prisma, $500,000 ; Quibdo. on Spau- 
isn mam, merclmudise alone- 
* 1,000.000—other property perhaps 
..Hi hoi in more ; Chicago,'19 build¬ 
ings. value perhaps $80,000 ; New¬ 
ton, N. Y., $70,000.2,150,000 

“ In the month of October, this year, 
there were no less than 21 tires, and 
$4,000,000 property destroyed in 
the iimied 8iai,es ! 

1840— New-York, $5(10,000 ; Yazoo, Missis¬ 

sippi, halt the town burnt—loss 
not stated, must have been at least 
$300,000 ; steamer Lexington, 

800 lives lost on the .Sound ; New- 
York, $1,600,000 ; Wilmington, 

N. C... ONE-THIRD Ok THE 'TOWN, 

560 buildings, .$ 5 im,unii ; New-Or¬ 
leans, St. lands Exchange, and 
other property, over §2,000,OC0; 
Louisville; Ky„ $300,660 , Ncm- 
Orlearis, $306,000; Penn Yan, 

N. Y., $80,000; Louisville, several 

fires, $70,006. 5,650,000 

« Salencliez, Switzerland, 250 1m n, 

nil imt lour on fire , lii' 1 In f '■> i 1,*4)0,000 
“ Sau Fernando, Cuba, entirely de¬ 
stroyed, estimated. 1,000,000 


-New-York, $355,000 i Georgetown, 

S. C., $506,000; New-York, .‘y.piii,- 
006 ; St. Johns,' N. B.. vessels ail'd 
buildings, $1,800,000; Harrisburg, 

ENTIRELY DESTROYED, $ay $500,- 

000..$2.7i: 6 

Tower of London burnt. built by 
James H., 300,000 stand of arms 

iu it ; value unknown, suppose-3,000,000 

One-third of Smyrna Destroyed, 

10,000 houses, 40 persons killed, 

20,000 destitute ; loss unknown, 

suppose.6,000,000 

—Baton Rouge.'La., $100,000, Detroit, 

Michigan, $150,000.. 250,000 

in the four years preceding this, 
there wore in London, 2,464 fires, 

300 being by bad fire-places, 386 
by candles, 

New-York, 40 or 50 houses, un¬ 
known, suppose $500,000 ; Colum¬ 
bia, S. C., $200,000 ; Norwich, 

Conn., $100,000; Boston, year to 
1st Sept.., $93,000 ; Philadelphia, 
year to 1st June, $382,000^ 189 
alarms in all; American theatre, 
New-Orleans,loss not known, say 
$100,000 ; Richmond, $800,000 ; 
Morrisville, Indiana, town nearly 
destroyed, say $200,000 ; New- 

York, $250,000 ..1,885,000 

Hamburg, Germany, four days’ 
fire— 61 streets, 120 lanes, 1,992 
houses, 493 small houses, 468 cel¬ 
lars, 3 churches, 300,000 volumes, 

4,000 machine models , fire seen 
100 miles ; total loss Yytimated 

over..30,000,000 

Koseger, Germany, 179 houses, un¬ 
known, suppose... 1,000.600 

Kamenz, Germany, nearly destroy¬ 
ed. sutmose. 500,000 

T i t '-pom, gic i warehouse..2,700,000 

' k winny, half destroy¬ 
ed, suppose. 500,000 

- V vhLin \ 1 §100,000; Tallahas- 

SC t 1 l , ^ )( 1,000, EVERY store 
and shop; Fall llive--. §400,000 ; 
Valparaiso, Chili. $915,000 ; Bal- 
iii i u< \ i i '-ar. L.-3 fin s, say 
8100.600 ; Boston, whole Year, 

§140,000.......2,155,000 

Mimordia, France, town destroyed, 

suppose. 600,000 

Kingston, Jamaica, 1,310 houses, 
besidesouMiotu's , los ,not stated, 

must be at. least.'.2,000,090 

—New-Orleans (otti u m* s and cot¬ 
ton........ 700,000 

Canton/ China, 1,500 houses; loss 

not stated, must be.5,000,000 

Resclied, Persia, destroyed.2,500,000 

New-York, whole year to 1st Aug,, 

§78,000 m building-,, <173.000 in. 
iurmture, &n. : m lb-13, it was 
>, ■ > by first ami §175,660 by 

last . .- -M .m 

Gurulalovijie.1,060,060 

ish>p and cargo, X< u-Orleans - 120,000 

— Great Pi. '■bugh hue — 22 

squares, 1, n 06 h'l'' 1 -. «, a imb of 
surface, one-third o! city, 50 acres 

of buildings.3,479,950 

I'll', ••burgh. 30 to -10 buildings / nftn nftn 

New-York, 100 buildings j. ,00 > 000 

Quebec, great fire—- 1,630 houses, 

46 human beings destroyed. 

St. Johns, N. II. 390,000 

Mantanzas, Cuba.1,200,000 

Fayetteville, N. C., in ruins. 500,000 

Quebec, another great fire two 
months alter last, 2.000 houses ; 

losses by both fires.8,000,000 

New-Lowkm, Conn., $500,000 ; Bar- 
badoes, W. I., $2,000,000.2,500,000 
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-GKE.V 1 ' fire IX New-Youk, 546build- , were, a contagious character, and occur at 

injis../:.$6,000,000 ' t i mc;5 almost simultaneously in different 

New-York, $100,000 ..• ■..•••••■• -• parts of the country, and often in the same 

A one milo B Jt!d a half of town de : place. Thus, we have two vast eonflagra- 

stroyed ; loss, estimate.^,000,009 tions in 1832 in Constantinople; two great 

Canton, China, 1,259 .persons de- fi ros in 1839 in Mobile, within a few days of 

000,000 each other; §9,000,000 of bss in the single 


1846—Theatre, Quebec, 50 lives 
Prairie, Canada, > 2 y..o'o.... 
in three mon/Us, ,1845, the loss 
U. S. by hr - were '$15,600,000! 


600,000 | each other ; §y,uuu,uuu oi toss m me wug«, 
month of October, 1839, in different parts of 
250.000 t | lc u n i on • two enormous fires in Quebec, 
1845, almost the same month, and in three 

--• months, in the United States, in 1845, up- 

7,302,950 war j 0 f or 14 millions of dollars destroy- 
, period ed ! In cities, too, certain districts appear 


Thus, from "an imperfect view of a period ed ! In cities,too, cert am districts appear 
of ten years, hurriedly collected, and taken to be iated. "We have known a square burn 
only from important points, regardless of three times to the ground in four or live . 
thousands' of minor losses, we have one years. Doubtless- these are not all remarka- 
humlred and thirty millions of dollars in pro- ble coincidences and inscrutable providences, 
perty and effects, committed to the devouring The hand of man is not always idle 
element. But this cannot be supposed The great fire of London is said to nave 
more than half the truth, considering Europe, been predicted long before by zealous sooth- 
Asia, and America, throughout all this period,! saying enthusiasts, and occurred almost m 
and taking into account °the smaller losses, the terms of the prediction, 
and that, immense class of losses not noticed But this interesting subject we must leave 
at all in our calculations, viz. : those which "to the reader. It is capable of great exten- 
‘w out of the interruption of trade, etc., sion, and we should he pleased if some one 
etc We have, then, in a fair estimate, would resume it in our pages. For example, 
$275 000,000. ’ Two 'hundred and seventy- could we have the statistics of bosses by fire 
five millions of dollars lost to the world from since the Involution, or in the history of our 
1836 to 1846, by the ravages of fire alone— great cities, the loss of life, etc., how inter- 
anaverao-e of $27,000,000 a year! sufficient esting and valuable this may be, and then 
to pay ail the expenses of the American the results of insurance companies, the 
government in the same time ; equal to the losses and profits, the fire department, the 
■whole foreion’commerce of tne unitea otates arcs at sea auu oy lightning—what a wiue 


'whole foreigiTcommeree or i . 

for one year ; one tilth of the whole annual. subjecL is there here, 
product of the United States in agriculture, v .. 

manufactures and commerce ; more than our GEOkuvLm — Situation, Boundaries, 
whole banking capital from Maine to Leu- Soil, Productions, Minerals, Resources, 
Isiana; sufficient/ to purchase the absolute &e., &c.—Georgia extends from the Blue 
•necessaries of life one year for all the in- Ridge Mountains,-on the north., to the Okee- 
habitants of the Union ; double the cost of feenokee Swamp on the south, und from the 
all the railroads in our country; more than Chattahoochee River on the wesv to the Sa- 


Situation, Boundaries, 
s, Minerals, Resources, 
a extends from the Blue 
on the north, to the Oketi¬ 


the total of all state indebtedness ! Who 
shall limit the ravages of this aniaziu influ- 

It will be observed of the. catalogue of 
fires before given, that §37,000,000 of loss 


vannah on the east. From South Carolina, 
on the east, it is separated by a line running 
from the mouth of tlm Savannah River up 
that stream to the confluence of Tugaloo 
and Kcowec, and thence along the most 


occurred in our country, being an average of northern branch of the Tugaloo until it in- 
§3 700,000 a year, which might bo consider- tersccts the northern boundaries of South 
cd a fair average calculation annually for Carolina. From North Carolina and Itn- 
n ,.J v of Ten years. Now, when it is ncssce on the north, it is separated by e 


ops losses, direct and indirect, have not been Ridge, wnere the same is crossed ny tiie 
chronicled by us ; to which, were the whole 35th degree of north latitude, and terminating 
expense of the fire department added, and at Nickajack. From Alabama, on the we.-t, 
all expenses of engines and machinery, and it is separated by the Chattahoochee, running 
police, the average loss by fire during the from its southern boundary up to a position 
last ten years wfil not be rated lower than near West Point, and then by a line runuim 
§8,000,000 or §9,000,000 annually, and the thence directly to Nickajack. .Several at- 
averai-c losses for years to come not less tempts have been made by commissioners 
than $5,000,000 or §6,000,000, an amount to settle the line between Georgia ami 
sufficient to carry on the railroad proposed Florida on the south. All attempts at a 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, as definite settlement have, as yet, failed. .1 his 

fast as labor could urge it!. ---— 

In the tables we ’nave given it must be re- , * « statistics of the State of Georgia,” by George 


garded extraordinary that fires have, . 
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line, however, is somewhere near a direct 
course from the mouth of the Flint River to 
the source of the St. Mary’s, thence along 
that stream to the point where it empties in¬ 
to tlie ocean. 

Georgia is situated between 30° 21' 39', 
and 35o north latitude, and 81° and 84o 53' 
38" west longitude from Greenwich, and 3° 
46' and 7° 39' 26" west longitude from 
Washington City. 

its length from north to south is.272 miles. 

its breadth from east to west is .250 “ 

Square miles._C.03,3973^ “ 

Acres ...... 5 ..40,574,400' “ 

“ No state in the Union presents a richer field for 
the geologist than Georgia. With a territory em¬ 
bracing the southern extremity of the great Atlantic 
chain of mountains, extending across them to the N. 
W. into the valley cf the Mississippi, running to the 
S. W. into tiie cretaceous slope of the Gulf of Mexi¬ 
co, and occupying, along its eastern boundary a wide | 
belt of territory, it contains mdst of the important I 
geological formations. 

“ Commencing at the Atlantic Ocean, and spread¬ 
ing out from 100 to 150 miles to the west, an exten¬ 
sive plain of a tertiary formation rises from the level 
of the sea, and gradually swells up to a height of 
about 500 feet, at a fine passing:.near,iha. .head- of • 
navigation of flic rivers Savannah, Ogeechee, Oconee, 
and Oemulgoe, where it meets a primary formation. 
Between the Ocmulgee and Flint rivers it leaves the 
primary formation to the right, and rests on the cre¬ 
taceous from a point nearly midway between Macon 
and Knoxville, by a line running in a S. W. direc¬ 
tion to another point between Retailin' Cm V aim 1 
Fort Gaines on the Chattahoochee nver. I 

“ Bounded t>v the, lust, mentioned line to the S. E.. I 
and ray the southern edge of the primary, as lmn i‘ed . 
o'- ‘h’ m “N 1 n -igrum in the Find .mu’ i r> | 
hooehee rivers, the cretaceous formation extends I 
from Alabama into Georgia, formimr an acme tri¬ 
angle. Tiie primary , or non-fossihferous, bounded I 
on ih < , r b\ iiic teifiaii and cretaceous forma- i 
tions, ;-s ii(! icribiut above, crosses the state from N. | 
E. to s. W.. \v>tb a width of 1(K> miles at. tiie north- ! 
era limn, and Tb at Urn southern. The'biu,- Ridge i 
range of mountains passes near its western edge, j 
and forms the most, elevated land of the .date, varv- j 
mg in height from 1.200 to 4,000 feet.. From this t 
cr -t tlun a gratia M descent to the ea-t, in a' 
adulating ridges, until the I 


:mry 


ed. 


On ■ 


: pr 


do 


oi trio primary is not very accurateiv cstablisiied, 
bulls believed to be not far fromalmerunning ncarb’ 
north and south through the centre of Gilmer comity, 
tinned m the same direction to near Canton, 
count v : thence to the western base of the Al- 
Momitam on the Etowah River, where it 


ml , 

m C m, 
iatoona 
turns to 


ad along 


i ir \ 


i ba 


said by those who know, that a more lovely 
-heaven does not smile upon the classic land 
of Italia than upon the highly favored inhab¬ 
itants of Georgia. The light sandy soil of 
the cordon of islets which border the sea- 
coast of this state product • the fine and 
valuable description of cotton known as the 
“Sea Island.” In the south are the tide 
swamp lands producing immense quantities 
oi. rice. The soil of these lands vary as 
they are situated upon the 3ea-shore, or upon 
larger-or smaller rivers. On the Savannah 
they are very extensive, and are cultivated 
more than twenty miles from the- brackish 
marsh up the river, and are considered the 
most valuable lands in. the state. Next to 
these lands are those on the Altarnaha River, 
which,, in width, are equal to those of the Sa¬ 
vannah. They do not extend from the marshes 
up more than sixteen miles. Beyond this, 
the freshets render them valueless, except for 
timber. Their soil has more Of vegetable 
mould than the lands on the Savannah, and 
they are more easily cultivated. Their pro¬ 
ducts are rice, black-seed cotton Indian com 
and sugar-cane. Next come the tide lands’, 
of the Ogeechee, extending ten miles up from 
the marshes, which produce rice, but are not 
very well adapted to cotton. The tide lands 
of the great St. Ilia are not as broad as the 
others, but are productive and fertile twenty 
miles up from the marshes, yielding good 
crup- of rice and cotton. They are not so 
much liable to freshets as some others, 

The inland swamp lands produce abun¬ 
dantly, but unless there be contiguous a reser¬ 
voir of water, the produce is uncertain. 
Ill irk eed cotton is produced on the oak 
Linds adjoining the inland, swamps, though 
these lands are said to be of inferior quality. 
About sixty or seventy miles from the coast, 
begin the pine lands, or, as they arr some 
times called, “the pine barrens,” winch have 
heretofore been chiefly valuable far the im¬ 
mense quantity of timber which has been 
annually prepared for market. Within a 
short time past the attention of people has 
been turned to the manufacture of tar, pitch 
and turpentine, from the pines growing <m 
thwe L'l’.d-i, aud Ihe |im- is at hand wV-n 


Id 


M 15 


lifer• 


. western Inn 
turn, or older 
N. W. e 


gocorgia embraces every variety of soil, 
climate and productions. While the inhabi¬ 
tants of Soothe rn and Middle Georgia are 
being parched with heat, frequently so in- j 
tense as to prevent comfortable rest, even at I 
night, the more northern climate, among t! wi 
mountains, is such as io render nee»s-,,rv i 
blanket in order to corn for tabic repose *hv 
sleep. The sky is of a deep blue, and it is 


, ........ will nut afford the 

puree of wealth and prosperity to the citi¬ 
zens of Georgia. The middle region of the 
-.talc contains land of a red, loamy soil, pro¬ 
ducing tobacco, cotton, and ail the grains. 
P w as once veW productive, but owing to Mm 
system of cultivation adopted by our plant¬ 
ers who have raised upon it year after year, 
with scarce any intermission, large crops of 
cotton, it has become, in many counties, 
much impoverished. Large gullies, and red 
barren hill-sides, often greet the eye in places 
which were once as fertile as any under the 
sun. Our planters are becoming awake to the 
folly of their past course, and hill-side ditch- 
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ing, manuring, and a judicious rotation in 
crops, together with occasional rest to the 
land^ is doing much to restore, the soil to its 
virgin fertility. Much still remains to be ac¬ 
complished, and he who will do most to¬ 
wards setting the example of improving our 
land, will be our greatest benefactor. We 
now have Our yearly agricultural State Fair, ' 
which is doing a great deal to stimulate our ; 
planters to an honorable emulation in pro¬ 
ducing upon Georgia soil, in the largest j 
quantities, every thing needful to our peace, i 
prosperity and happiness. j 

We cannot agree with our author in the j 
assertion that the lands in the south-western 
part of the state, between the Chattahoochee 
and Flint rivers, “ are of inexhaustible fertili¬ 
ty. 5 ’ Our observation, which is confirmed j 
by the assurance of many intelligent and 
respectable planters, teaches us, that al¬ 
though these lands when first cleared are 
very productive, they are not very durable. 
Being of a light, sandy soil, they produce 
fine crops of eotton, and sometimes sugar- 
cans, for a. few years, and then become ex¬ 
hausted, when resort must be had to im¬ 
provements to render them fertile again. 
These lands are cheaper in proportion to 
their fertility than any others in Georgia. 

Let us turn now to the most interesting 
part of the state, known as Cherokee 
Georgia. This is in the north. The valleys ' 
here are exceedingly rich, producing wheat, 
corn, Irish potatoes, beans, peas, onions, See. 
In some places cotton is extensively raised, 
but the crop is not so certain as in other 
parts of the state. This part of the territory 
of Georgia is peculiarly a grain country, so 
far as the valleys are concerned, while the 
mountains yield the more valuable minerals, 
gold, iron, marble, granite, lime-stone, &c. 
The land here is more costly than in any 
other part of the state, ranging from ten to 
thirty dollars per acre, while in south-western 
Georgia lands of equal fertility range from 
three to ten dollars per acre. The difference 
in the price is traceable to the fact that the 
lands of Cherokee Georgia are much more 
durable than those in the south-western part 
of the stHc—it being the fact, that in the 
former portion thei-> is land which was 
cultivated by the Indian before the white 
man’s axe ever echoed back from the hills 
the sound of the march ot civilization, which 
now produces from fifty to seventy-five bush¬ 
els per acre. Cherokee Geoigia is not the 
place to raise cotton, but it is to be the gran¬ 
ary and the work-shop of the balance of the 
state. Its fields will produce com to feed 
the operatives who are to direct its water¬ 
power in manufacturing the cotton which is 
raised in the more southern parts of the 
state, and in digging out from the bowels of 
the earth the minerals which are to regulate 
the inland commerce, and form the imple- 


| ments of husbandry, life and peace, and, in 
case of necessity, of war, death and destruc- 
t tion. 

| Mr. White says, “ In the country border¬ 
ing on the Savannah River, as far up as El¬ 
bert, and extending across to Broad River, 
the land, though long cultivated, is still pro¬ 
ductive ; and we know of bodies of land in 
this section of the state, particularly in Ogle¬ 
thorpe county, wluch have been cultivated for 
more than half a century, and which still 
produce 700 and 800 pounds of cotton to the 
acre.” P. 38. 

Our author enumerates upwards of fifty 
streams in the state of Georgia which de¬ 
serve and wear the name of rivers. A very 
cursory glance at the map of the state will 
show that her water resources are immense. 

I The streams of this state alone, which pour 
the volume of their waters from the moun¬ 
tain springs into the bosom of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf, would supply sufficient power 
in the eligible sites, to manufacture all the 
cotton grown in the world, or to grind all 
the grain produced in Uncle Sam’s wide do¬ 
minions. In addition to this, the Savannah, 
the Altamaha, the Oconee, the Ocmulgee, 
the St. Mary’s, the Ogcechee, the Flint, the 
Chattahooche, the Coosa, and various others, 
bear upon their bosoms steamboats, sloops, 

! cotton, and flat-boats, laden with the produc- 
i lions of Georgia soil, and going to swell the 
j tide of commerce upon which depend the 
[ wealth, power and prosperity of our nation. 

Mr. White has in his book some interest¬ 
ing extracts from the MSS. of the late Col. 
Benjamin Hawkins, many years agent of 
the United States Government in its transac¬ 
tions with the Creek Indians, formerly re¬ 
siding in this state. We give the following 
in reference to the origin of this tribe, as 
being most interesting: 

“ The origin of the name Creek .is uncertain. The 
tradition is, that it was given by white people, from 
the number of creeks and water-courses in the 
country. The Indian name is Muscogee. The 
Creeks came from the West. They have a tradition 
among them that there is, in the Fork of the Red 
River, west of the Mississippi, two mounds of earth ; 
that at this place the Cussetuhs, Conetuhs and 
Chickasaws found themselves ; that being distressed 
by wars with red people, they crossed the Missis¬ 
sippi, and directing their course eastwardly. they 
crossed the falls of Tallapoosa, above Tookaubatche, 
settled below the falls of Chattahoochee, and spread 
out from thence to Ocmulgee, Oconee, Savannah, 
and down on the sea-coast towards Charleston . 
Here they first saw white people, and from thence 
they have been compelled to retire back again to 
their present settlements.*’—P. 28. 

“According to the census of 1840, the population 
of Georgia amounted to 

210,634 white persons, males. 

197,161 white persons, females. 

1,374 free colored persons, main?, 

1,379 free colured persons, females. 

139,335 slaves, males. 

141,609 slaves, females. 

| Total...691,492 
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“ Of this number 574 are computed to be engaged 
in ruining, 209,383 in agriculture, 2,428 in commerce, 
7,984 in manufactures and trades, 262 in navigation 
of the seas, 352 in navigation of canals, lakes and 
rivers, 1,250 in the liberal professions.” 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE POPULATION FOR 



FIFTY-FIVE 

YEARS. 


1795. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

$2,548. ... 

...162,686. 

.252,433. 

,...344,773 

1830. 

1840. 

1845. 

1850. 

516,823.... 

.691,392_ 

,.774,325.... 

....920,000 


The Central Rail-road is the longest in 
Georgia. It connects Savannah with Macon, 
being 190 miles and 3,900 feet in length. The 
experimental survey of this route was first 
made in 1834, under the direction of Col. 
Crugcr, at the cost of the city of Savannah. 
In 1836, the company was formed, and pre¬ 
parations made for commencing the work 
without delay. The road was completed to 
Macon on the 15 th of October, 1843. 

The work on this road is done in $ supe¬ 
rior manner. The arrangements for the com¬ 
fort of passengers are surpassed by few roads 

m *lia ITnitg*! fflfafrgg . 

The conductors, ;>ome of whom have been i 
in the service of the company since its com¬ 
mencement, have acquired an enviable-repu¬ 
tation for their courtesy and attention to the I 
passengers. R. R. Cuyler is President of the J 
road, and L. O. Reynolds, Chief Engineer. ! 

The Miiiedgeviiie and Gordon Rail-road 
was chartered in 1847, and organized the 
same year. It is now in progress of comple-; 
tion, and will probably be finished during j 
the present year. The work has not pro¬ 
gressed with that rapidity which has charac¬ 
terized similar works in other parts of tue 
state. The road is only 17| miles long, and 
should have been finished long ago. To the 
discredit, however, of le of the wealthy 
capitalists of Baldwin unty, who could 
have sped the work on with the assistance 
of a little finger uauy, it, has been suffered to 
labor on under great disadvantages and many 
doubts as to its final completion. No doubt 
now remains that it will be finished this 
year, however. 

The Georgia Rail-road is 171 miles long, 
connecting Augusta with Atlanta. The char¬ 
ter was granted in 1833, and amended in 
1835. A portion of the road was put in ope¬ 
ration on the 1st of November, 1837, and was 
finished to Atlanta on the 15th of September, 
1845. The whole,cost of the road, and its 
equipments up to April 1st, 1849, has been 
<§3,551,975. John P. King, Esq., is the 
President. 

The Macon and Western Rail-road was 
chartered in 1833, under the name of the 
Monroe Kaii-road and Banking Company. Iu 
1835 the company was organized, and the 
work commenced. The road was first chat¬ 
tered from Macon to Forsyth, in Monroe 
county. In 1836, by an amendment of the 
charter, the company was authorized ex¬ 


tend the road in a westerly direction, to some 
point on the Chattahoochee River, between 
Alabama and Georgia. -The company went 
forward with the work and with backing, 
too fast for their means, so that by the time 
the road reached Griffin, in Pike county, 
there was a grand blow up, and the road was 
finally sold, in 1845, under a decree of court, 
for $155,000. At the session of the legisla¬ 
tor for this year, the purchase was con¬ 
firmed, and a change to its present name 
granted tq the road. The work was pressed 
forward with vigor and energy, and the total 
cost of the road to its present owners has been 
about $628,091. Daniel Tyler, Esq., is the 
President. In 1847 the legislature conferred 
upon the present, company all the privileges 
of the old one, except bankiug privileges. 
The right to construct a road from Griffin to 
West Point, a village built on both sides of 
the Chattahoochee River, was also given. 

The public are aware that the trains of this 
road have been run with a regularity uusuf- 
passed by any rail-road in the United States; 
and the President of the Company, in his 
report for the last year, says: “The entire 
credit of which is due to the superior skill 
and management of Mr. Emerson Foote, the 
general superintendent.” 

The r ‘.outh-Western Rail-rosd is to connect 
the city of Macon with some point on the 
QhattalIoochse T .-ta-the south-west. It is ales 
to connect with a contemplated rail-road 
from Pensacola,—meeting the South-Western 
at its terminus on the above river The char¬ 
ter was granted in 1845, and the company 
organized in 1847. The road has been 
nearly completed to Oglethorpe,—a new 
town which has spruug up at the present 
terminus of the road, so far a3 constructed, 
distant fifty-one miles from Macon. It is to 
be hoped that the work will be speedily 
prosecuted to its termination on the banks of 
the Chattahoochee. 

The Western and Atlantic Rail-road, other¬ 
wise called the State Road, from it.& belong¬ 
ing to the 6tate, commences in Atlanta, at 
the terminus of the Georgia Rail-road, before 
mentioned, and terminates in Chattanooga, 
in Tennessee. The most remarkable feature 
of this road is its tunnel through an arm of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, running through 
the .upper part of Georgia. This tutmel is 
1,477 feet long, 18 feet in height, and 12 feet 
in width. It is one of the grandest achieve¬ 
ments that grace the annals of the human 
family. It is cur in a great measure through 
solid rock. The lateral walls are of rock, six 
feet thick at the base, and five feet at the top. 
The approaches to the tunnel are protected 
on both sides by massive masonry. This road 
passes through a portion of the most interest¬ 
ing country in the world. The chief engi¬ 
neer, in his report of 1848, says: 

“ The watering-places along our line of road, and 
convenient to the same, are becoming very popular, 
and they may be expected to attract large crowds 
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every summer, and thus contribute to swell the in¬ 
come of the road. Indeed not only these mineral 
and medicinal waters, but also the Saltpetre Cave 
near Kingston, the Tunnel beyond Dalton, the rich 
and varied scenery along our whole line, the moun¬ 
tainous ridges, the long fertile valleys and beautiful 
streams, together with the bold features around 
Chattanooga, are all objects to interest and attract 
summer visitants.”—P. 93. 

Since the above was written, we find in 
the Macon Journal and Messenger, a table of 
the rail-roads in the state. 


1. Central Road, from Savannah to Macon, 

completed. 191 

2. Georgia Road, from Augusta to Atlanta, 

completed. 171 

3. Macon and Western Road, from Macon to 

Atlanta.... 101 

4. Western and Atlantic Road, from Atlanta to 

Chattanooga. 140 

5; South-western Road, from Macon to Ogle- • 
thorpe, nearly completed... . 51 

6. Muscogee Road, from Columbus to Fort Val¬ 
ley, on South-western, in progress. 71 

7. Atlanta and West Point Road, from Atlanta 

to West Point, in progress. 85 

8. Milledgevillb Road, from Gordon to Millcdge- 

viile, in progress.,.. 7. . 18 

9. Eatonton Road, from Milledgcville to Eaton- 

ton, in progress. 22 

10. Wilkes Road, from Double Wells to 'Washing¬ 
ton, in progress.' 18 

11. Athens Branch, from Union Point to Athens, 

completed.. 39 

12. Burke Road, from 80-mile Station oil Central 

Road to Augusta, in progress. 56 

13. Rome Branch Road, completed. 17 

Total completed and in progress.. 9S0 


The Journal has not taken into considera¬ 
tion the road in progress leading from Dalton 
to the Huvassee River, in East Tennessee, 
sometimes called the Iliwassee Branch Road, 
and sometimes the East Tennessee and Geor¬ 
gia Road. We do nbt know the exact length 
of this road, hut believe it is over twenty 
miles within the limits of this state. So that 
in Georgia there are now completed, and in 
progress together, one thousand miles of rail¬ 
road ! an amount of jutemal improvement ol 
this kind unsurpassed, if we are correctly in¬ 
formed , by that of any other state in the Union, 
save New-York. An article devoted exclusive¬ 
ly to internal improvements in Georgia, would 
be as interesting a chapter of exploits for the 
public good as could be anywhere found. 
Our citizens are making some experiments in 
plank roads ; and others are only waiting the 
result of these experiments, if favorable, to 
go ahead in this department of internal im¬ 
provements. 

Mr. White says, speaking of canals : “The 
only’works of this description in Georgia, are 
the Savannah, Ogeechee and Al.tarnaha Ca¬ 
nals, and the Augusta Canal, an account of 
which is given in this work. Turning to pp. 
503-5, an interesting description is found of 
this canal, whose object is commerce, the 
afford in g of water to turn factories, mills, 
&c., &c. We would like to give a farther 
account of this canal, but our limits forbid us. 


! Revenues.^ -General tax, viz., capitation-tax 
on free white males, (from 21 to 60)—slaves 
—free persons of color—lawyers—physi¬ 
cians—factors and brokers—tax on land, per 
acre, according to its classification as to 
qualify—on town lots, merchandise, ferries, 
toll-bridges and turnpikes, the returned value 
—on money at interest—capital of manufac* 
taring companies—capital of banks of other 
states employed in this, and sales of mer¬ 
chandise by factors, amount returned—and 
on pleasure carriages and billiard tables, the 
number returned. 

Net. amount, 1848, about.$265,000 

Tax on bank stock, sper~>!_-.. 19,300 

Dividends on bank stock, “ Education 

fund,” $26*4,300. 19,250 

Miscellaneous sources (say). 10,000 

$313,550 

GEORGIA AND HER RESOURCES. 
—Her Population ; Internal Improve¬ 
ments ; Productions ; Enterprise ; Miner¬ 
als ; Manufactories ; Mineral Springs. 
—It is an undeniable fact, that no state in 
the Union possesses, in so great a degree, the 
elements of national and individual wealth 
as Georgia. All that v, e need, is legislation 
looking to their development and the enter¬ 
prise of a few public-spirited individuals to 
give direction to our energies. Our citizens 
want to feel secure from innovations in our 
institutions—they want no legislation which 
is designed as experiments to catch popular 
favor. Hence relief laws, the election of 
judges by the people, and ail that class of 
demagogue-like measures, are only clogs 
which fetter public enterprise and deter the 
prudent, thoughtful, energetic man from em¬ 
barking his capital and his labor in pursuits 
which add to the permanent prosperity, se¬ 
curity and advancement of our state. We 
think there has been enough of the dema¬ 
gogue in Georgia already, working only 
mischief and ruin ; and it is to be hoped that 
the intelligence and patriotism of older heads 
of all parties will ur.Ite to check innovation, 
and give security and permanency to our in¬ 
stitutions and consequent fame and wealth to 
our people 

Georgia has always been a mighty work¬ 
shop, in which her citizens have been opera¬ 
tives, whose labor has gone to build up and 
add to the wealth of other states. Wc have 
always needed capital to sustain the enter¬ 
prise and to furnish the exchanges in the 
sale of Mur products. Hence other states 
have furnished us the money, and our people 
have sent their labor, in the shape of money, 
to pay to strangers dividends on their bank 
stock and interest on their advancements. 
This has been so much yearly taken from 
our pockets, we have been made so much the 
poorer, and strangers have been made so 
much the richer. A wise economy, there- 
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fore, says to our people, keep these dividends 
and interest at home to enrich yourselves. 
This can be done by increasing our banking 
capital. New banks should be established, 
and located at such points as their capital 
was needed. Macon, Columbus, Atlanta 
and Griffin, four of the most important 
interior commercial points in the state, 
have not a dollar of banking capital of 
their own. All the interest made upon ad¬ 
vances to buy cotton and other produce, is 
paid to banking institutions in other cities 
and states, instead of being kept where it 
legitimately belongs, where it is made, and 
where it should stay, to help to build up its 
own community. The next legislature 
should create new banks at each one of these 
points, as well as increase the capital of 
those of the city of Savannah. This is the 
first step in the noble and patriotic scheme 
of developing the resources of the state. It 
would be the taking care of what we made —it 
would be laboring for ourselves and not for 
strangers. Thus far, Georgia has been only 
a great plantation for the benefit of the 
Charleston banks. 

The completion of the Georgia, Central 
and Macon rail-roads, the partial completion 
of the Western and Atlantic road, has thus 
far stimulated the enterprise of our state, far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
the advocates of those works. The comple¬ 
tion of the state road to Chattanooga, the 
construction of a branch to Rome, and the 
improvement of the Coosa River, will pour 
the produce of Tennessee and North Alaba¬ 
ma into our state. The construction of the 
south-western rail-road will give us the con¬ 
trol of the entire products of our own state 
ivj that direction, that of Western Florida and 
of all Southern Alabama. The construction 
of the rail-road from Columbus eastward will 
give us the control of Middle Alabama. 
Through all these channels an immense 


need not feed them tioo months in the year. 
Why not, then, produce all the wool we use 1 
and why not establish factories in the pine 
region, driven by steam power, to manufac¬ 
ture all the articles we need 1 Again, the 
finest beef range in the world is in the pine 
woods. Hides, tallow, beef, horns and 
bones, are items of great wealth to be drawn 
from that region. And no small item of 
commerce must be the production of turpen¬ 
tine itself. There is no business which 
promises such a return for the capital em¬ 
ployed, as the raising of sheep and beef cat¬ 
tle and the making of turpentine. Energy 
alone is wanting to develop the immense re- 
| sources of Georgia in this one respect. 

We consume in Georgia annually some 
three millions of dollars worth of leather, 
shoes, saddles, harness, and other manufac¬ 
tures of leather. This might be supplied at 
home. In the middle and upper counties, 
within reach of the bark, tanneries might be 
established for the tanning of all the .nines 
which arc grown in the state; factories 
united for the production of shoes,harness, and 
the like, and thus this immense sum be saved 
at home. But more—we can and will manu¬ 
facture for other states. This is a business 
which never can wear out ; for, so long as 
the descendants of Adam have souls, they 
must have soles to their feet, A. mistaken 
notion has prevailed, that ofir climate is not 
adapted to the manufacture of leather. The 
truth is, our tanneries have been hitherto 
erected by men of limited capital; they could 
neither afford to furnish the materials in 
proper quantities, nor could they afford to 
Wait sufficiently long for the tanning of the 
leather. Hence the cry, the climate don't 
suit. 

Georgia is the greatest cotton growing 
state in the Union, and she is destined to be 
the largest manufacturing state, because she 
can manufacture cheaper and as well as any 


amount of commerce must pour itself to en¬ 
rich our state. Let us be prepared to meet 
it, and let not a want of means within our 
own state drive it into other markets in other 
states. Georgia must appropriate her own 
impr ovetii&rds to the building 7ip ana. enriching 
her own people. These are some of the ele¬ 
ments which must stimulate the enterprise of 
our people. But we have within ourselves 
elements of wealth far greater than any de¬ 
rived from foreign commerce. 

The pine lands of the state, including one- 
sixth at least of all its territory, is now un¬ 
productive. That opens a vast field for en¬ 
terprise. We consume annually many mil¬ 
lions of pounds of w ool, in coarse satinets, 
linseys, blankets, flannels and baizes. That 
wool may all be grown profitably there. 
Yermont finds her wool a source of immense 
profit. Her rigorous climate compels her to 
teed her sheep six months in the year; we 


other state. It costs at least twehty per 
cent, upon Ihe price of the raw material to 
transport it from Macon, Ga. to Lowell, 
Mass. This is no small advantage to start 
■with. Then, a given number of spindles can 
he nut in operation hers . with all necessary 
appendages, for much less cost than a like 
number can be put in operation in any of the 
northern states, because of the difference in 
the value of land, water-power and buildings. 
They can be kept in operation for much less, 
because of the difference in the price of la¬ 
bor, provision, clothing and fuel. This must 
necessarily give us the advantage in the 
markets of the whole world ; and this advan¬ 
tage will soon cause factories to spring up in 
almost every county-—not to supply alone the 
local demand, but that of foreign markets. 
It will not be long—so soon as we acquire a 
little more skill—before we shall see Georgia 
sheetings, shirtings, calicoes and muslins, as 
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common in northern, western and foreign ] 
markets, as we now find those of Lowell. 
Georgia in a few years will bo a large ex¬ 
porter of ali cotton fabrics. At correspond¬ 
ing prices, the Georgia factories must pay a 
profit largely increased over those of any of 
the nor hern states. 

Georgia has minerals of vast amount and 
value ; and her legislature should appoint a 
geologist to explore and develop them. Our 
mountains are filled with inexhaustible beds 
of the very best iron ore, sufficient to supply 
ourselves and a large portion of our Union. 
In the May number of the “ Merchants’ Ma¬ 
gazine” there is an article on the subject of 
Manufacture of iron in Georgia, by the ge¬ 
ologist of the State of New-York; and, after 
speaking of its inexhaustible supply, says : 
“The iron is of superior quality, resembling 
that made of the best hematiles in other id¬ 
ealities. It is suitable both for foundry and 
forge purposes, inclining particularly to the 
best No. 1 iron. From the abundance both 
of ore and charcoal, cheapness of living and 
labor, and great profits in this region on 
store goods, the expenses of manufacture 
are extremely low, while the iron, both that 
made into castings for the supply of the 
country around and of the bar, are what 
would be considered, at northern works, re¬ 
markably high.” This is sufficient induce 
ment to capitalists to embark in this most 
lucrative business. Lime, coal and marble 
all abound throughout our mountain regions, 
and would prove sources of great wealth when 
developed, as they must be in a few years. 

In agricultural products no state can boast a 
greater variety or value. With the long staple 
cotton on the coast, and more than two-thirds 
of her whole territory adapted to the successful 
growing of the short staples—with her whole 
limits suited to the production of corn, and 
more than half to the successful growing of 
wheat, rye and barley—with a considerable 
part adapted to the production of sugar—and 
her mountain^ to the raising without limit 
the finest of winter apples and peaia—Geor¬ 
gia has within herself a diversity of soil and 
climate which will amply repay the labor 
bestowed upon it for the production of every 

our people is but properly directed, it will be 
but a few years before Georgia brands of 
flour will command the highest price in other 
states, while her superior fruits will rank 
without a superior in tire markets even of 
England. Nor will the products of the dairy, 
in our mountain regions, prove a source of 
less profits to our dairy-men, than an equal 
capital invested in any other pursuit. 

These are some of the more prominent 
resources of Georgia, which need develop¬ 
ment, and which must amply repay the en¬ 
terprise of those who engage in their deve¬ 
lopment. 


| The rail-road improvements of Georgia are 
obliged to give her the position of the Key¬ 
stone State of the South ; and their effect 
must be to open up new enterprises never 
before thought of The man who is insen¬ 
sible to the future greatness of our state 
must indeed be stultified; and ha whose 
sagacity will enable him to appropriate future 
developments to his own profit will be sin¬ 
gularly blest ! 

Casting the eye over the direction of our 
rail-roads, the eity of .Macon strikes it as the 
great central depot of the state. Situated 
just at-the point where the oak and pine 
lands divide, within immediate reach of the 
facilities which each afford for manufacturing 
purposes, her citizens and those of the adja¬ 
cent country, must be singularly unfortunate 
if she does not in a few years become the 
centre of a great manufacturing population, 
producing woolen and cotton fabrics, leather 
and all its manufactures, with extensive 
flouring mills to manufacture the wheat ef a 
fertile region of country. 

We repeat: the improvements of Georgia 
must create new and greater facilities to 
labor of every sort, that must diversify and 
increase the amount of labor—it becomes 
more profitable and consequently more in 
demand. The effect at once is the improved 
state of our agriculture. This ties our peo¬ 
ple to the soil, and instead of a roving popu¬ 
lation, we have one fixed and prosperous. 
Each branch of industry improves the other, 
and we advance step by step, unconscious of 
the approach, to wealth and fame and 
power. 

Georgia has the resources—she may de¬ 
velop them slowly, but yet they will surely 
be developed. All that our people need, is 
tq he told what they can do, and how it 
should be done ; and as knowledge pours in 
upon them, so will their energies be stimu¬ 
lated and aroused. 

Georgia need take but a lesson from the 
conduct of her sister, South Carolina, which, 
in the midst of her political vagaries, she has 
steadily pursued—and that has been to build 
up herself, and by her enterprise and capital 
to make her sisters contribute their share in 
j the work. 

The idea may be regarded as somewhat 
visionary, but we hesitate not to declare a 
sentiment, long since entertained, that the 
child is now born who will see the commerce 
of all India and China reaeli the Atlantic 
through the improvements of Georgia ! 

Steam power will carry the products of 
these countries some three hundred miles up 
the Sacramento River ; from thence to head 
of navigation on the Mississippi by railroad ; 
then by steamboats to Chattanooga, and from 
thence to Savannah by rail-road. If there is 
one spark of state pride in the Georgia legis¬ 
lature, the whole benefits of this immense 
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trade—the advantages resulting from our 
statu works—will be made to account to our 
interests, and not to those of other states. 
The only link of communication now wanting 
to connect Savannah with China, is the rail¬ 
road between the Sacramento and the Missis¬ 
sippi. The Federal government will construct 
that link in the next ten years. Look at the im¬ 
mense region of fertile country which will 
become tributary to. Georgia so soon as our 
own road is completed to Chattanooga, and 
the South-western road finished! West 
Florida, Alabama, southern and northern 
Mississippi, upper Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Kentucky in part, Arkansas, northern Texas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and western Vir¬ 
ginia. Why then should Georgia raise cot¬ 
ton and hides, to be sent North to be woven, 
apd factored, and returned through her bor¬ 
ders to be supplied out West 1 Wliy should 
she not manufacture them herself, and make 
the profits ojf the transportation and re-trans ¬ 
portation. 

But still more : open the transportation to 
the Pacific, and who is there so short-sighted 
as not to see the inducements to our people 
to grow and manufacture these articles for! 
further consumption 1 j 

In despite of every obstacle, man’s inter¬ 
ests will prompt him to seek an investment 
the most profitable; and the position of 
Georgia, her location on the coast, and her 
facilities for reaching the Wesf, will make 
her the great manufacturing emporium of the 
South. And she will see her benefit in so 
doing. Every branch of trade will receive a 
new impulse. The canvas of all Europe 
will gladden our own port. Let us be pre¬ 
pared to reap the benefitibwhich this mighty 
change in our condition will bestow, {See 
Savannah.) 

GEORGIA— Resources and Progress 
of. —We were much delighted with the 
annexed remarks made in Congress by Mr. 
Stephens, one of the representatives from 
Georgia. They exhibit a state of things in 
that commonwealth, which must provoke 
the admiration, as it should the emulation, 
of every southern state. It is thus we can 
be respected and feared, and thus only. 

“ Georgia was the youngest of the old thir¬ 
teen states that formed the Union. At that 
time she was the weakest of the fraternal band. 
Twelve years have not yet passed since the 
last remnants of the aborigines were removed 
from her limits, and since she had complete 
jurisdiction over her entire domain. Of 
course the comparison would be with great 
odds against her if matched against Mas¬ 
sachusetts, New-York or Virginia, which 
were wealthy and powerful communities 
before the infant colony of Georgia was 
planted in the wilderness. Boston, New- j 
York and Richmond, were nearly as old as 


Georgia now is when Oglethorpe first 
landed at Savannah. But notwithstanding 
ail this, I will not shrink from the compari¬ 
son. let it be instituted when ana where it 
may. 

“ Georgia, too, we tell that gentleman, has 
her beds of coal and iron ; her lime, gypsum 
and marl; her quarries of granite and 
marble She has inexhaustible treasures of 
minerals, including gold, the most precious 
of metals. She has a soil and a climate 
suitable for the ^ growth and culture of 
almost every product known to husbandry 
and agriculture. A better country for wheat 
and corn and all the cereal plants, to say 
nothing of cotton and tobacco, is not to be 
found in an equal space on this continent. 
There, too, grow the orange, the olive, the 
vine and the fig, with forests, of oak and 
pine sufficient to build and mast the navies of 
the world. She has mountains for grazing, 
rivers for commerce, and waterfalls for 
machinery, of all kinds, without number. 
Nor have these great natural advantages 
and resources been .neglected. Young as 
she is, she is now the first cotton-growing 
state in the Union. Her last year’s crop will 
not fall short of six hundred thousand bales, 
if it does not exceed it. She has, I believe, 
thirty-six cotton factories in operation, and 
a great many more 1 hastening to completion 
—one of them has, or soon will have, ten 
thousand spindles, with two hundred looms 
capable of turning out eight thousand yards 
of cloth per day. Her yarns are already 
finding their way to the markets of the North 
and foreign countries; and the day is not 
distant when she will take the lead in the 
manufacture, as well as the production, of 
this great staple. She has also her flour 
mills and paper mills—her forges, foundries 
and furnaces, not with their fires ex¬ 
tinguished, as the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania said of some in his state, but in f ull 
blast. Her exports, last year, were not less 
than thirty millions of dollars—equal to, if 
not greater than these of all New-Engtemd 
together. She has six hundred and fifty 
miles of rail-road in operation, at a cost of 
fifteen millions of dollars, and two hundred 
more in the process of construction. By 
her energy and enterprise, she has scaled the 
mountain barriers and opened the way for 
the steam-car, from the southern Atlantic 
ports to the waters of the great valley of the 
West. But this is not all. She has four char¬ 
tered universities—nay, five, for she has one 
devoted exclusively to the education of her 
daughters. She wa& the first state, I believe, 
to establish a female college, which is now 
in a flourishing condition, and one of the 
brightest ornaments of her character. She 
has four hundred young men pursuing a 
collegiate course; a greater number, I 
believe, than any state in the Umon in pro- 
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portion to her white population. Go, then, 
and take your statistics, if you wish—you 
will find not only all these things to be so, 
but I teil you also what you will not find. 
You will riot find any body in that stare 
begging bread or asking alms. You will 
find but few paupers. You will not find 
forty thousandbeings, pinched with cold and 
hunger, demanding the right to labor, as I 
saw it stated to be the case, not long since, 
in the city of New-York. And when you 
have got all the information you want, dome 
and institute the comparison, if you wish, 
with any state you please ; make your own 
selection ; I shall not shrink from it, nor will 
the people of that state shrink from it. 
Other gentlemen from the South can speak 
for their own states ; I speak only for mine, 
and in her name and in her behalf, as one of 
her representatives upon this floor, l accept 
the gauntlet in advance, and I have no fears 
of the result of a comparison of her statistics, 
socially, morally, politically, with any other 
state of equal population in this confederacy. 

I know gentlemen of the North are in the 
habit of layihg great stress upon the amount 
of their population, as if numbers were an 
index of national prosperity. If this princi¬ 
ple were correct, Ireland should be con¬ 
sidered one of the most prosperous countries 
in the world, notwithstanding thousands of 
her inhabitants die annually for want of 
food. The whole idea is wrong. That 
country has the greatest elements of pros¬ 
perity, where the same amount , of human 
labor or exertion will procure tire greatest 
amount of human comforts ; and that people 
are the most prosperous, whether few or 
many, who-, -possessing these elements, con¬ 
trol them, by their energy and industry and 
economy, for the accumulation of wealth. 
In these particulars, the people of Georgia 
are inferior to none in this or any other 
country. They have abundant reason to be 
content with their lot—-at least none to look 
to you to better it. Nor have they any dis¬ 
position to interfere with the affairs of their 
neighbors.. If the people of Massachusetts, 
New-York or Ohio like their condition bet¬ 
ter, they are at perfect liberty to do so. 
Georgia has no desire to interfere with their 
local institutions, tastes or sentiments, nor 
will she allow them to interfere with hers. 
All she desires is to let others alone and to 
be let alone by others, and to go on in her 
own way in the progress she has com¬ 
menced, prosperous and to prosper. 

“ The six hundred and fifty miles of rail¬ 
road now in operation, to which I have 
alluded, were built by Georgia capital. One 
hundred and thirty-six miles, from Atlanta 
to Chattanooga, on the Tennessee River, 
which is one of the greatest monuments of 
the enterprise of the age, was built by the 
the state. But her public debt is only a 


little over eighteen hundrcd'thousand dollars , 
while that of the State of New-York is over 
twenty millions, besides the four^en mil¬ 
lions owed by the city alone ; and tho debt 
of Pennsylvania is forty millions of dollars. 
The bonds of the State of Georgia are held 
mostly by her own people. You do not see 
them hawked about in northern or foreign 
markets at a depredation. But they, as 
well as the stocks and securities of the 
private companies, are held mostly by her 
QWn citizens, and are commanding premiums 
at home.” 

GEORGIA — Topography of Middle 
Georgia. — Me take the following from a 
contribution made by Dr. Pendleton to 
Fenner’s Medical Reports of the South : 

That region of country properly known as 
Middle Georgia, and to which this paper 
relates, is bounded on the south by an 
isothermal line, running diagonally through 
the state, about ,30° south of west from 
Augusta to Columbus, varying but little in a 
direct route through Millcdgeville and 
Macon. The northern line may be con¬ 
sidered as running parallel with this from 
Elbert county on the Savannah River, 
through Walton, to Heard county on the 
Chattahoochee. This forms the trup isother¬ 
mal line between Middle and Upper Georgia— 
the one being suited to tbc production of 
j cotton, the other almost exclusively re- 
i stricted to grain. 

A latitudinal line running west from a 
point on the Savannah, would strike nearly 
a degree higher on the western boundary of 
the state ; but the southern termination of 
| the Alleghany Mounta is assumes this 
diagonal line in Upper Georgia, and I have 
no doubt impresses itself on all the region 
below, even to the Atlantic—hence Augusta, 
in the east, is about os warm as Columbus 
in the west. This isothermal line runs 
directly parallel with the shore of the ocean, 
which seems to be conformed to the general 
geological aspects of the country. Thusi 
we perceive a granite ridge extending along 
the above-mentioned line between Lower 
and Middle Georgia, over which all the 
waters of the state and the adjoining states 
pour themselves in shoals or cataracts, and 
thence glide on by a gradual and easy course 
to the ocean. The Savannah, at Augusta, 
Oakmulgee at Macon, and the Chattahoochee 
at Columbus, all have impassable reefs, con¬ 
stituting these cities the heads of navigation. 
The same line crosses Hancock county at 
the shoals of the Ogeechee, and by Garnett’s 
Mills on Buffalo Greek ; and I doubt not 
every tributary of all these rivers presents 
the same shoaly appearance in running over 
this granite ledge, which separates the Plu¬ 
tonic and Metamorphic regions of Georgia 
from the alluvial or tertiary. No granite is 
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found below this line to the ocean, few rocks 
of any kind, and no shoals of water ; all is a 
vast pine forest, with a gray, silicious soil, 
abounding in tertiary fossils, mostly Eocene 
and Pliocene. 

Following the line of this Plutonic ridge, 
which is about fifteen miles in width, we 
find numerous deposits of kaolin, of a 
beautiful white variety, which will some day 
be brought into requisition for the manufac¬ 
ture of porcelain ware. This is, doubtless, 
a decomposition of sepentine or feispathic 
rock, which, not being able to stand the 
ravages of time like the everlasting granite, 
have dissolved to form another mineral of 
more value to man. In some places, as in 
Richmond county, these deposits form high 
eliffs, marking distinctly the ancient shore 
of the Eocene Sea, which once swept 
solitarily ovpr the vast plain below. 

Above this ridge there seems to have been 
an ancient valley, now filled with metamor- 
phic rocks, through which the rivers glide 
with a much more gradual descent than they 
do higher up the country, where another and 
another granite ridge rises successively, on 
one of which rests, in beautiful and majestic 
proportions, one of the wonders of the nevir 
world, the Stone Mountain of De Kalb. 
Beyond this ridges-the culture of cotton 
cease.? in Georgia, except in small patches 
for domestic use, and perhaps more ex¬ 
tensively in the valleys of the Coosa, on the 
western borders of the state. 

The native soil of Middle Georgia is a rich, 
argillaceous loam, resting on a firm clay 
foundation. But the face of the country 
being hilly, and in some places semi-moun¬ 
tainous, much of this good soil has long 
since been washed into the valleys beneath, 
under the wretched system of agriculture at 
first adopted in this country. In some of 
the richer counties, nearly all the lands have 
been cut down and appropriated to tillage, a 
large maximum of which has been wqrn 
out, leaving a desolate picture for the 
traveler to behold. Decaying tenements, 
red oid hills stripped of their native growth 
and virgin soil, and washed into deep gullies, 
with here and there patches of Bermuda grass, 
and stunted pine shrubs, struggling for a 
scanty subsistence on what was once one of 
the richest soils in America. 

The water-courses have received the same 
tincture of the hills, especially after heavy 
rains, holding in solution a large proportion 
of alumina and the red oxide of iron, and 
presenting a muddy and forbidding aspect 
to one accustomed to the clear, pellucid 
streams of many portions of our country, 
especially the pine regions. There are no 
lakes, and but few lagoons or native poneb 
in this region of Georgia. Art, however, 
has not failed to make up the deficiency in 
this respect, by improving many of the 


thousands of mill-seats on the numerous 
streams that water this favored region, thus 
forming artificial ponds enough to produce a 
good crop of autumnal fevers for the anxious 
sons of Esculapius to reap an annual harvest 
from. These, however, when decidedly 
pernicioias, have in some instances been 
abolished by law, to the no small comfort 
and health of the inhabitants withiu reach of 
their deadly borders. Agriculture also has 
come to the aid of suffering humanity, of 
late years. Many creeks and marshy lands 
are being drained fdr purposes of cultivation, 
which adds no little to the health and wealth 
of the country. The improved method of 
hill-side ditching also is helping much to 
protect the soil from washing into the bot¬ 
toms, and at once enrich and beautify the 
country. 

The native growth of this country is oak 
and hickory, interspersed with fhe short-leaf 
pine, poplar, gum, &c., all indicating a good 
soil. It is a little singular that when the 
land?) are exhausted and turned out to rest, 
they invariably spring up with the long-leaf 
pine. It is accounted for on the chemical 
principle of rotation in crops. The first 
growth had exhausted all the richer elements 
in conjunction with the cultivation, and now 
no forest tree but the pine could find suffi¬ 
cient nourishment in the soil to cause it to 
spring up and become a tree ; partly from 
the fact, that it does not require so tnany of 
the salts, but mainly because it sends its 
roots deep in the earth, and brings them up 
whence they had filtered away from the sur¬ 
face for ages. But this is a digression. 

It is unnecessary for me to say a word in 
regard to the population. They are strictly 
an agricultural people, inhabiting what is 
properly a rural district, and are made up of 
two distinct classes, the White and the black. 
Formerly, when the /country was in its 
pristine strength and glory, they averaged, 
probably, some twenty inhabitants to the 
Square mile. Now it is reduced to about 
sixteen, and in some of the older counties it 
has been even lower than this, but they 
have, in the last ten years, been showing a 
gradual increase. ^The proportion of whites 
to blacks is considerably in favor of the 
latter, especially in the lower belt of 
counties, where cotton is a more lucrative 
article of produce. 

GULF OF MEXICO— Military and Na¬ 
val Defences of —In March last, (1846,) 
Major Win. H. Chase, United States Engi¬ 
neer, published a memorial in relation to this 
important subject, and, although his sugges¬ 
tions were thought to be on too expensive a 
scale for the wants and resources of the coun¬ 
try, his remarks are deserving of Berious at¬ 
tention. We would recommend the memo¬ 
rial, from the great ability with which it is 
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drawn up, to general perusal, and at the same 
time would call attention to the admirable 
paper of Lieut. Maury, on a similar subject, 
first published in the Southern Quarterly 
Review, and lately republished in the South¬ 
ern Literary Messenger. Mr. Chase says: 

“ The military defence of the Gulf coast 
within our limits commenced when Mr. Cal¬ 
houn was Secretary of War, and urged for¬ 
ward by that distinguished statesman, has 
not been disregarded by the government, 
especially since the present able Chief Engi¬ 
neer has besa its military adviser. The ap- 
roaches to New-Orleans and Mobile have 
een occupied by strong works. The naval 
position at Pensacola is already surrounded 
with fortifications, the completion of which 
rests with a small redoubt in the progress of 
construction.” 

We give the following other extracts from 
thedbody of his memorial: 

“ Considering that war steamers would 
enter largely, if not exclusively, into our na¬ 
val forces in the Gulf of Mexico, it is impor¬ 
tant that convenient depots for coal should be 
established. Deposits of coal could be mads 
at Bahia Honda and at Key West. At Tor¬ 
tugas a three years’ Supply for thirty steam¬ 
ers could be constantly maintained. A posi¬ 
tion for a coal depot on some point on the 
western coast of Florida is certainly neces¬ 
sary. Tampa Bay would probably afford the 
requisitesdepth of water for heavy steamers, 
and convenient sites for the depot and its de¬ 
fence. Thus held, it would a! )o give pro¬ 
tection to vessels seeking refuge from an 
enemy. A coal depot would be established 
at Pensacola and at Mobile Point, under the 
protection of Fort Morgan. Another depot 
for coal would afford great facilities to steam 
operations if established at Ship Island. A 
strong battery, but not costly, would protect 
the harbor. This depot would be easier of 
access than the one at Fort Jackson, on the 
Mississippi, and would afford supplies not 
only to the light steamers cruising along the 
coast, but to those of the heaviest class. A. 
depot at Fort Jackson would be necessary to 
enable the steamers descending from Mem¬ 
phis to take in a full supply of coal before 
proceeding to sea. 

“ It is in place here to exhibit a statement 
near the truth of the cost of the public works, 
military and naval, already completed within 
the Gulf of Mexico, and those necessary to be 
executed t 

At Fort Livingston (may be completed in 


on? year). .$300,000 

“ Jackson (in course of repairs)..'.... 700,000 

“ St. Phillip, (do.) ...... 51,000 

“ Bienvenue. 20,000 

“ Duore. 25,000 

“ Pike. 400,000 

“ Wood.. 410,000 

11 Morgan (in course of repairs).1,100,000 

“ Pickens. 740,000 

“ McRee... 335,000 


At Fort Barrancas.$334,000 

Advanced redoubt of do. (in course of con¬ 
struction)... 150,000 

Amount for fortifications.$4,564,000 

Probable amount expended at Navy Yard, 

Pensacola. 600,000 

Sundry additions and improvements, exclu¬ 
sive of docks.,■.1,000,000 

For three Dry Decks. 2,100,000 


Total for Pensacola...$3,700,000 

A Dry dock at Key West is indispensable 500,Odd 

Store-houses in connection therewith. 200,000 

Two floating docks of some description 
must be arranged for Tortugas, say of 

iron.... . ... 300,000 

Store-houses in addition to what may be af¬ 
forded by the works.... 500,000 

Establishment at Memphis ......1,000,000 

Total of naval fixtures indispensable and 
necessary to be accomplished as soon ——- 

as possible.. .$6,200,000 

To which add, in time of war, 30 steamers 
of war of 2,500 tons burden, built at St. 

Louis, Cincinnati, Memphis, New-Or¬ 
leans, and Pensacola, roughly but of 
great-strength and speed, completely 
armed and equipped, qt $400,000,.12,000,000 

Grand total of naval means,...$18,200,000 

The defence of Key West will cost.1,500,000 

That of Tortugas,.. 1,500,000 

That of Bahia Honda, (probably,)..... 200,000 

That of Tampa Bay, (do.) . .... 200,000 

That of Ship Island, (do.) . 100,000 

Grand total of military means neces¬ 
sary to be applied.$3,500,000 

Total of military means already ap¬ 
plied ....... *.4,564,000 

Grand total of naval means, of which 
$12,000,000 ure for a movable force, 
and belongs as much to the Atlantic 

coast as to the Gnlf...18,200,000 

Total of naval means already applied.. 600,000 


Grand total for Gulf defence, part of 
which can be applied directly to the 
protection of the Atlantic coast, white 
c , the whole acts indirectly in accom¬ 
plishing the object.$20,264,000 

“ This large sum (though not too large for 
the interests to be protected) would be ap¬ 
plied to more than one-half the Gurf'ace and 
population of the United States, if considered 
geographically and dependency of the coun¬ 
try west of the Alleghany mountains. But 
its cormideration involves every section of the 
country, and none more so than the extreme 
sections of the north-east—Maine having as 
direct interest in the defence of the Gulf of 
Mexico as if it were applied to her own 
coast: her ships and carrying trade requiring 
it as much as the safe transit of the vast pro¬ 
ductions of the West. So that, while the 
consideration of defensive points at the north 
and south Atlantic coasts has for the most 
part a local tendency, that of the Gulf of 
Mexico embraces the interests of the country 
at large. A quotation from a letter of a dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman, formerly at the head 
of the War Department, is apposite to the 
subject: ‘ And it must be borne in mind, 
that the evils which would result from the 
temporary occupation of the delta of the 
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Mississippi, or from a successful blockade of 
the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, would uot 
only injure the prosperity of these states, but 
would deeply affect the interests of the whole 
Union. No reasonable expense, therefore, 
ought to be spared to guard against such a 
casualty.’” 

GULF OF MEXICO— Rivek Basins oj? 
the Gulf a*nd Caribbean Seas; the Gulf 
Stream; the Mississippi and Amazon Ri¬ 
vers; Rivers of the Old and New World; 
Bounties of Nature to America ; Influ¬ 
ence of Rivers and their Courses upon 
Commerce and the Destinieo of a People; 
Connection between the Pacific and At* 
tANTic Oceans.—A line from the Delta of 
the Orinoco to the east end of Cuba is but a 
thousand miles long; and yet, to the west of 
it, lies this magnificent basin of water, locked 
in by a continent that has on its shores the 
most fertile valleys of the earthy In the midst 
of these valleys, ships may sail thousands o£ 
miles on the largest rivers that bring tribute 
to the ocean. They contain the elements of 
dormant wealth, of national power and great¬ 
ness, which it requires facility of communica¬ 
tion with the Pacific to begin to develop/and 
which, when fully developed, will astonish 
the world. \n era and an epoch in the affairs 
of nations will date from the opening of this 
comftiuuicauoo, All, and more, toe, that tbs 
Mediterranean is to Europe, Africa and Asia, 
this sea is to America and the world. 

A sea is important for commerce in propor¬ 
tion to the length of ihe rivers that empty 
into it, and to the extent and fertility of the 
river basins that are drained by it. The 
quantity and value of the staples that are 
broujzhr down to market depend upon these. 
The Red Se 1 is in a riverless district; few 
are the people aud small the lowns along its 
coast. Its shores are without valleys, not a 
river emptying ipto it; for there is no basin 
for it to drain. Commercially speaking, what 
are its staples in comparison to those of 
the Mediterranean, which gives outlet to ri¬ 
vers that drain and fertilize basius containing 
not less than one million and a quarter of 
square sea miles of fruitful lauds ? 

Commercial cities have never existed on 
the shores of the Red Sea, Commerce loves 
the sea, but it depends for life and health on 
the land. It derives its wistenance from the 
rivers, and the basins which they drain, and 
increases the opulence of nations in propor¬ 
tion to the facility of intercourse which these 
nations have with the outlets of such basins. 

The river basins drained into the Gulf and 
Caribbean Sea, greatly exceed, in extent of 
area aud capacity of production, the river 
basins of the Mediterranean, The countries 
in Africa, Asia and Eu-ope, which comprise 
the river basins of the Mediterranean, are, in 
superficial extent, but little more than one- 
fourth the size of those which are drained by 


this sea in our midst. It in the Mediterranean 
of the new world, and nature has laid it out 
on a scale for commerce far more grand than 
its type in the old—that Is, about 45° of lon¬ 
gitude in length, by an average of 7? of lati¬ 
tude-in breadth. Ours is broader, but not so 
long'; it is, therefore, more compact; sbip3 
can sail to aud fro across it in much less time, 
and gather its articles of commerce at muc h 
less cost. 

The two seas cover each about the same 
superficial extent; but from one extreme to 
the other of that of the old world, the route 
is tortuous and the voyage long; it cannot be 
accomplished without sailing a distance quite 
equal to that between Europe Sid America. 
Whereas from the most remote point in the 
Caribbean Sea to the furthest port in the 
Guff, a straight line may be drawn on the 
water, and the dis: ce, from one extremity 
to the other of it, will be little more than two 
thousand miles. 

From the ports of the Levant and Black 
Seti to the ocean, a vessel, under canvas, re¬ 
quires a month or more ; but from any point 
on the coast of this central sea of America, a 
vessel may be out upon the broad ocean 
in a few days. Winds and currents, with all 
the adjuvants of navigation, are here much 
more propitious to the mariner than they are 
in any other part of the world. 

There is a system of perpetual currents 
running from the ocean into this sea, and from 
this sea hack into the ocean. They are lite¬ 
rally rivers in the sea, for they are as constant 
and almost as well marked as rivers on the 
land. 

Had it been left to man to plan the form of 
a basin for commerce on a large scale—a ba¬ 
sin for the waters of our rivers and the pro¬ 
ducts of our lands—he could not have drawn 
the figure of one better adapted for it than 
that of the Gdlf, nor placed it in a positibn 
half so admirable. 

The shores of the Mediterranean are in¬ 
dented by deep bays ancLprojectiug points of 
land, which greatly lengthen the sailing dis¬ 
tance from port to port. The sinuosities of 
shore lines add to the expenses of commer¬ 
cial intercourse. By land, the distance from 
Genoa to Venice is that only of a few hours 
travel; but by water they are more than a 
thousand miles apart. There are no such in¬ 
terruptions to navigation in ihe Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico. The shortest distance from port to port 
there, as from New-Orleans to the ports of 
Texas and Mexico, to Pensacola, Havana, 
and the like, is by water. 

The windings of the Mediterranean shore 
line, exclusive of its islands, measure twelve 
thousand miles, whereas those of the Gulf 
and Caribbean Sea do not mete out half that 
distance. 

Ships, therefore, which go into the Medi¬ 
terranean have—to gather the'produce which 
is brought down from its river basins, con- 
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Gaining less than two millions of square miles | 
—to wind along a coast line twelve thousand 
miles in length; whereas those which go into 
the Gulf of Mexico may, by sailing five thou¬ 
sand miles, reach the mouths of rivers that 
drain, of water and surplus produce, more 
thau four millions of square miles of fruitful 
plains and fertile valleys. 

Easy access, by sea, to the mouths of ri¬ 
vers which drain extensive basius of rich 
land, hits always been regarded as the best 
basis upon which the foundations of com¬ 
merce can be laid. The character, and extent 
of the back country which supplies such out¬ 
lets, are the true exponents of the commercial 
prosperity of the cities, and of the condi¬ 
tion of the people who live there. The 
closer these outlets are together, and the 
greater the diversity of the climates drained 
by them, the more numerous are their pro¬ 
ducts, aud the more active is their commerce. 
Hence, the commercial importance of every 
bay, gulf and sea of the ocean, may be con- 
siaered as in direct relation to the, extent, 
variety and fertility of their river basius. 

Because the Red Sea is in a riverless re¬ 
gion it has no markets; consequently it has, 
in the eye of commerce, ever been regarded 
as valueless in comparison to the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal and the Mediterranean Sea, with their 
broad basins and beautiful tributaries. 

Every one who takes the trouble to ex¬ 
amine is struck with, the fact, that the great¬ 
est commercial cities of the world are, aud 
ever have been, those whose merchants have 
beon most advantageously situated with re¬ 
gard to the outlets, natural or artificial, of 
great river basins and producing regions. 

Rightly to perceive how admirably located 
and arranged for the purposes of commerce 
are the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, and duly to 
appreciate the advantages arising therefrom, 
let us, before comparing the river basins ol 
America with those of Europe and Asia, or 
before tracing further the effects which the 
course of the rivers of a country has upon its 
commerce, take a glance at the geographical 
position of this our central sea. 

Curtained on the east by a chain of fruitful 
islands stretching from Trinidad to Cuba, it 
h, on the north, and the south, and the west, 
land-locked by the continent which has bent 
and twisted around this sea, so as to fold it 
within its bosom, and hold it midway be¬ 
tween the two semi-continents of the new 
world. 

In iliis favored position, it receives, on one 
side, the mountain streamlets of a sea of is¬ 
lands; on another, all the great rivers of 
North America; and, on the others, the in- 
tertropical drainage of the entire continent. 

The Atlantic Ocean circulates through this 
onr Mediterranean. Its office in the economy 
of the world is most important. It not only 
affords an outlet for the great American ri¬ 
vers, but it makes their basius habitable by 


giving them drainage, and sending off, far 
away into the ocean, the drift and the over¬ 
heated waters which the rivers bring down. 
It also, through its system of cold ana warm 
currents, makes its own shores habitable to 
man, tempers the climate of Europe, and, by 
its genial warmth, makes productive the soil 
there. 

The Amazon, rising in the Andes, aud emp¬ 
tying into the ocean under the line, also finds 
its way through the magnificent llanos and 
pampas of the tropics down to the margin of 
this sea. 

In consequence of the Gulf Stream, the 
month of the Mississippi is reatry in the 
Florida Pass. The waters of the Amazon 
flow through tha’same channel. The great 
equatorial current of the Atlantic sweeps 
across the mouth of this river, aud carries its 
waters into the Caribbean Sea; from the Ca¬ 
ribbean Sea they flow into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and thence by the Gulf Stream back into the 
Atlantic. Such is the channel through which 
the waters of the Atlantic complete their cir¬ 
cuit, and are borne back into the ocean again. 
The distance, in a straight line, from the 
mouth of the Amazon to the Florida Pass is 
only twenty-four hundred miles; therefore, 
the Amazon may very properly be regarded 
as one of the tributaries, and its basin as a 
: part of the back country, to this our noble sea. 

I The connection is even more close; for one 
| mouth of theiAmazon is that of the Orinoco, 
which empties directly into the Caribbean 
Sea. These two streams present the anomaly 
of two great rivers having sources that are 
common. A person sailing up the Amazon 
may crossover into the Orinoco, and re-enter 
thp sea through that river, without having 
set his foot on shore, or disembaiked once. 
The Rio Negro takes its rise from the eastern 
slope of the Andes, aud, after having run se¬ 
veral hundred miles, it divides itself into two 
streams one of which flows into the Amazon, 
the other into the Orinoco. This is nature’s 
canal between them. 

The Mississippi and the Amazon are the 
two great commercial arteries of the conti¬ 
nent. They are fed by tributaries, with na¬ 
vigable length of channel, more than enough 
to encircle the globe. 

This sea, therefore, is like a heart to the 
ocean. Its two di visions of sea and gulFper- 
form the office of ventricles in the system of 
ocean circulation. Floating bodies from the 
region of Gape Horn, from the coast of Afri¬ 
ca and the shores of Europe, are conveyed 
into the Caribbean Sea, and thence into the 
Gulf of Mexico, whence its w r aters, sup¬ 
plied anew with heat and motion, are again 
sent forth, through their channels of circu¬ 
lation, over the broad bosom of the Atlantic. 
To western Europe, the heated currents of 
this sea distribute their warmth, and then 
return back to thei^ sources through the in¬ 
visible channels of the deep. 
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We have seen that the river basins of the t 
Mediterranean eover but little more than one- c 
fourth the area which is drained by the t 
streams which empty intp the central sea of c 
America. 1 

That we may realize the extent of these c 
river basins of America, let us add, to those i 
of the Mediterranean the chief river basins 1 
of western Europe and southern Asia, and ( 
see then if they can out-measure the valleys ] 
drained by our Mediterranean alone. I 

Before doing tills, however, we will take i 
a glance at the geographical features and I 
physical condition which regulate the size of 1 
the river basins to be considered. i 

It is a remarkable feature in the formation ! 
of this continent, that there are no great 
basins in the interior without sea-drainage, i 
and no rainless districts of any considerable 
extent. With one or two exceptions, as the i 
inland basin of the city of Mexico and the 
Salt Lake, which comprise but small districts 
of country^ all the water courses of America 
empty into the sea. The extent of country 
for sea drainage hero, is far greater than in 
any other part of the world." Hence, we 
have larger valleys, valleys that are longer 
and broader than any in the old world. Con¬ 
sequently, they collect more water, call for 
more drainage, and hence give rise to more 
and larger rivers. In the old world, there is 
a region of country, 80° of longitude by 17° 
of latitude in extent, in which it never rains. 
Here, between the Andes, and the Atlantic, 
there is no such rainless region. The an¬ 
nual fall of rain, between the tropics, in the 
old world, is six feet; in the new world it 
is eleven; and it is greater here than there 
in the temperate zones also. More than one- 
half of all the fresh water in the world is on 
the continent of North America. In facts 
like these, is found the explanation as to the 
cause of the surprising length and volume of 
niany of the American rivers. Big rivers 
are required to drain broad valleys. 

In Europe and Asia, the great continen¬ 
tal declivities are such as to leave no room 
for any remarkable length of river or breadth 
of valley. 

In North America, there is an immense 
valley between the Alleghany and the 
Ilocky Mountains. The great lakes form 
the northern edge of this valley, the entire 
drainage of which is, therefore, carried off 
toward the south, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

This is the basin of the Mississippi. 

In South America, the Andes skirt the 
western coast very closely, and send off to 
the east a chain of mountains from Bolivia 
to the Atlantic coast of Brazil. These 
mountains divide South America into two 
great systems of river basins ; the drainage 
of one is to the north and cast, of the other 
to the south. 

In the broadest part of the continent, 


therefore, which is its northern portico, the 
continental slope gives rise to the first men¬ 
tioned system. The district of country in¬ 
cluded in it is an immense one, the rains are 
heavy, and the drainage great. Hence, the 
I direction and volume of the Para, the Ama¬ 
zon and Orinoco. The basin which slopes 
to the south is much less in extent; it is 
drained by the La Plata. In one part of 
Europe the drainage, is, in all directions, 
toward the Black Sea, which is sunk dowp 
in a sort of a basin of its own, and receives 
the drainage from several quarters. But the 
longest slope on the sides of this basin runs 
up west, toward the centre of the continent. 
Here the Danube and other draining streams, 
which empty into the Black Sea and thence 
into the Mediterranean, take their rise. 

On the shores of this last, we have the 
drainage to the south, which gives rise to 
the Rhone, etc. Europe has its Atlantic 
slope also, and there the rivers, as the Ta¬ 
gus, the Rhine and the Elbe, run west. 
Thus we see that the geographical features 
of Europe leave no room for a hydrological 
expression like that of the Amazon and the 
Mississippi, with their valleys. 

In the interior of Asia there is a grand 
continental basin 85° of longitude in length. 
It is spread out over the middle of the conti¬ 
nent, and extends from the borders of 
Europe to the eastern districts of China. 
It embraces a region of country more than 
four millions of square geographical miles in 
extent, which has no ocean drainage. In 
the midst of the old world, it is surrounded 
by steppes and mountain ranges which shut 
it out from the world of waters beyond. It 
gives rise to many large rivers, as^thc Vol¬ 
ga and the Oural; but they empty into the 
Caspian, and other contincntial seas, which 
have no visible outlet or communication with 
the ocean. Tor all the great purposes of 
commerce, this immense and fertile basin is 
as blank as the desert of Zahara. Of course, 

• then, the rivers above this basin must run 
i north into the frozen ocean, which also is a 
l blank as white as snow, in the book where 
commerce records her statistics. They cm- 
: brace nearly four millions of geographical 
i square miles. 

i On the south side of this inland basin, the 
; inclination of the continental level is toward 
f the China seas and the Indian ocean. Here, 
then, we must look for those river basins, 
and the origin of those streams, which give 
3 rise to the commerce of the East, and here, 
) accordingly, we find the teeming vaiieys 
i drained by the Euphrates, the Ganges and 
3 the Yangtse Kiang—all of which descend 
31from fruitful plains, and all, except the last, 
e" are open to trade and traffic with “ Outside 
r Barbarians.” 

The distance from the Bay of Bengal and 
, Arabian sea, to the southern edge of this 
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great inland basin, varies from 3 to 10 de- j 
grees of latitude, consequently the climates, 
through which the rivers of India flow, are | 
limited to 10 degrees of latitude; the pro-! 
duce that comes down these streams, for 
market, has no greater range Of climate than ! 
that which is due a north and south line of 
five or six hundred miles in length. Neither 
can the rivers themselves be very long, nor 
their basins very broad, nor their volume 
of waters very great. Their valleys may 
vie, in fertility, with those of the Missis¬ 
sippi and the Amazon, but as for diversity 
of climate, variety of productions and navi¬ 
gable capacity of water-courses, there is no 
comparison. 

Let us now return to the comparison as to 
extent of river basins of the old world with 
those under consideration in the new. 

According to one of the most remarkable 
works of the age—Professor Johnson’s Phy¬ 
sical Atlas—the river basins in the old world 
contain, in geographical square miles, stated 
in round numbers as follows, viz. : 

of Mediterranean Europe.. ..1,160,000 square utiles. 

Nile. 530,000 “ 

Euphrates... 196.000 “ 

Indus... 313,000 “ 

Ganges.. 432,000 “ 

Irrawady. 331,000 “ 

Others of India. 173,000 “ 

Those of Western Europe, as 

Rhine, &c. 730,000 “ 

Total Mediterranean, India- 

and Western Europe_ 3,854,000 “ 

AREA IN GEOGRAPHICAL SQUARE MILES OF RIVER 
BASINS DRAINED INTO THE GULF OF MEXICO AND 
CARIBBEAN SEA. 

Basin of Mississippi River... 982,000 square miles. 
Basins in Florida and Texas 

(estimated). 529,000 “ 

“ Mexico ami Central 

America (estimated) 300,000 “ 

“ Amazon.1,796,000 “* 

Orinoco and all others 
of Caribbean Sea.. 700,000 “ 

Total Gulf and Caribbean- 

Sea... 4,298,000 “ 

Total Mediterranean, In¬ 
dia and Western Eu¬ 
rope. 5,854,000 “ 

Difference—call it nothing, though it mea¬ 
sures an area containing nearly half a million 
of square miles. 

From this statement, we are led to the 
very remarkable conclusion—and it is an im¬ 
portant physico-commcrcial fret—that the 
area of all the valleys which are drained by 
the rivers of Europe which empty into the 
Atlantic, of all the valleys that are drained 
by the rivers of Asia which empty into the 
Indian ocean, and of all the valleys that are 
drained by the rivers of Africa and Europe 
which empty into the Mediterranean, does 
not cover an extent of territory as great as 
that included in the valleys drained by the 


* Including the basin of Para. 


American rivers alone, which discharge 
themselves into our central sea. Never was 
there such a concentration upon any sea, of 
commercial resources. Never was there a 
sea known with such a back country tribu¬ 
tary to it. 

The produce which comes down the rivers 
of Europe, has, when it arrives on the shores 
of the Atlantic, to be transported 15 or 
20,000 miles, to be exchanged for that which 
comes from the river basins of India. From 
the mouth of the European rivers discharging 
into the Atlantic ocean, the voyage to the 
mouth of the Asiatic rivers which run into 
the Indian oceajn, often occupies 200 days ; 
consequently, it requires a ship more than a 
year to take on board a cargo from the river 
basins of Europe, go with it to India, ex¬ 
change it, and return with the proceeds 
thereof to the place when she started—so 
great the distance and so long the period of 
time which separate these two fountains of 
commerce. 

One ship, therefore, trading between the 
American system of river basins, may fetch 
and cany, exchange and bring back, in the 
course of one year, as many cargoes as ten 
ships can, in the same time, convey between 
the remote basins of the system in the old 
world. 

The products of the basin of the Missis¬ 
sippi, when they arrive at the Balize, may, 
in 20 or 30 days, be landed on the hanks of 
the Orinoco and Amazon. Thus, in our 
favored position here in the new world, we 
have, at a distance of only a few days) sail, 
an extent of fruitful basins for commercial 
intercourse, which they of the old world 
have to compass sea and land and to sail the 
world around to reach. 

On this continent, nature has been prodi¬ 
gal of her bounties. Here, upon this cen¬ 
tral sea, she has, with a lavish hand, grouped 
and arranged in juxtaposition, all those phy¬ 
sical circumstances which make nations 
truly great. Here she has laid the founda¬ 
tions for a commerce, the most magnificent 
the world ever saw. Here she has brought 
within the distance of a few days, the mouths 
of her two greatest rivers. Here she has 
placed, in close proximity, the natural out¬ 
lets of her grandest river basins. With un¬ 
heard-of powers of production, these valleys 
range through all *bs producing latitudes of 
the earth. They embrace every agricultural 
climate under the sun; they are capable of 
ail variety of productions which the whole 
world besides can afford. On their green 
bosom rests the throne of the vegetable 
kingdom. Here commerce, too, in time to 
come, will hold its court. 

The Mississippi comes down from the grain 
producing regions of the North, bearing 
vessels deeply laden with produce ; freighted 
with all varieties of the fruits of the temper- 
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ate zones; they convey to the sea large < 
cargoes of merchandise, gathered from the 1 
products of the field, the forest and tie mine. < 
Hills of iron, mountains and valleys filled i 
with coal, are found on its banks. Its I 
waters are mingled, in the Gulf, with those I 
of the Amazoii and Orinoco, which run be- | 
tween the tropics. From their basins they 
are ready, at the bidding of civilized man, < 
to place on this sea, in all variety and 1 
abundance, the products of the torrid zone. 
Arrived in the Gulf with these goods, the 1 
mariner then finds a river in the sea to speed < 
him on with its favoring currents to prosper¬ 
ous voyages. Through the Gulf stream, the 
productions of this grand system" of river 1 
basins will bo distributed over the world, 
passing by and enriching as they go, Nor¬ 
folk, Philadelphia, New-York and Boston, 
all the Atlantic slop.-), and all the Pacific 
slope, too, of the United States. 

From 50° north to 20° south, the Mis¬ 
sissippi and the Amazon take their rise. 

A straight line from the head-waters of one 
to those of the other, measures a quadrant of 
the globe. They afford outlets to all the 
producing climates of the earth. Upon this 
Gulf and sea, perpetual summer reigns; 
and upon their shores, climate is piled upon 
climate, production upon production, in 
such luxuriance and profusion that man, : 
without changing his latitude, may, in one 
day, ascend from summer’s heat to winter’s 
cold, gathering, as he goes, the fruits of 
every clime, the staples of every country. 

To gather such things in the old world, 
commerce must first plume her wings and 
Bail in search of them through all latitudes 
and climates, from the extreme north to the 
furthest south. 

In the small compass of the West India 
sea, are crowded together the natural outlets 
of the ocean, from mountains, plains and val¬ 
leys, that embrace every variety of produc¬ 
tion, every degree of latitude and climate, 
from perpetual winter to eternal spring. 
The largest water courses of Europe and 
India, do not run through more than 10® or 
15° of latitude. The greatest variety of cli¬ 
mate possessed by the river basins of India, 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic Europe, is 
included between 10° and 55° of north lati¬ 
tude. Only ibrty-five degrees of latitude 
there against 70° here. They are all in the 
aame hemisphere, and when it is seed time in 
one basin,it is seed time in all; and short 
harvests there produce famine. Here, in the 
American system, we iuclude both hemis¬ 
pheres—and therefore, when it is seed time 
in one basin, it is harvest in the other. 

With this blessed alternation of seasons, so 
near at hand, and so convenient to our sea¬ 
port towns, and avenues of trade, famine on 
these shores is impossible. With this Ameri¬ 
can sea between the two hemispheres, and 
in the lap of both, nature has endowed it with 
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commercial resources and privileges of infinite 
variety. Here come together and unite in 
one, the natural highways to the ocean, from 
mountains, plains and valleys teeming with 
treasures from the mineral, the vegetable and 
the animal kingdoms—nature’s most princely 
gifts to man. 

Were it given to us of this day to look 
down through future generations, and to see 
the time when the valleys of the Mississippi, 
the Orinoco and the Amazon shall be reelaim- 
ed, and peopled and cultivated up to their 
capacities of production, we should behold in 
this system ol river basins, and upon this cen¬ 
tral sea of burs, a picture such as no limner 
can draw, no fancy can sketch. All the ele¬ 
ments of human greatness which fiver, land 
and sea can afford, are here crowded toge¬ 
ther. For their full development, easy access 
to the Pacific is necessary. 

The course of a river "exercises important 
bearings upon commerce. A river that rims 
east or west, has no diversity of climate, its 
basin is between two parallels of latitude, and 
there is no variety of production from source 
to month, except such as is due to elevation. 
The husbandman who inhabits the banks of 
such a stream, when he descends it with his 
surplus produce for exchange or barter, finds, 
on his arrival at its mouth, that he has but 
come to Newcastle with coal only. H e is 
there offered duplicates in exchange for what 
he has brought to sell: all sellers and no buy¬ 
ers never can make commerce brisk. Such a 
river may have a staple, it may ba corn, it 
may be oil, but whatever it may be, it is all 
they who dwell in its valley have to sell, and 
whatever they buy, they buy with that staple. 
The commerce of such a basin therefore must 
be with other latitudes, with other climates 
and with regions which afford variety, c 

On the contrary, one who descends a river 
that runs north and south, finds bis climate 
changing day by day; at every turn new 
plants and strange animals meet his eye. He 
brings with him from its head-waters the 
furs,^he cereal grains, and a variety of arti¬ 
cles—the productions of the north—to ex¬ 
change for the coffee and sugar and the 
sweets of the south, which are gathered on its 
banks below. 

It is the business of commerce to minister 
to the fancies as well as the necessities of 
man ; she therefore delights in variety of cli¬ 
mate and assortments of merchandise. It is 
owing to the diversity of climate and produc¬ 
tion afforded by the States of this Union, and 
• to the facilities of intercourse with them, that 
i the trade of a single state, as Massachusetts, 
with the rest, exceeds in value the entire 
i foreign commerce of the w'hole country 

■ with all the world besides. The pursuits of 
i commerce abound in secrets of high import to 

■ the happiness of man ; an easy eommunica- 
l tion from the Gulf to the Pacific is the key to 
i some of them. 
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The products of seventy degrees of latitude 
are to be found in the river basins drained by 
this central sea. All natious want of them; 
but the 600 millions of people who live on the 
shores that are washed by the Pacific ocean, 
are excluded from them. They are barred 
out from this great cornucopia of the world, 
by a strip of land but a span in breadth. 
From the mouth of the Amazon, and the 
Delta of the Mississippi, to the Isthmus of 
Panama, the distance in each case is less than 
two thousand miles. Shall this barrier for¬ 
ever remain in ocr way to the markets and 
the wants of six hundred millions of people? 
Let those who study the sources, and under¬ 
stand the elements, of true national o great¬ 
ness, ponder this question, while we consider 
the effects which the course of a river has 
upon the character of the people who inhabit 
its basin. 

; The most superficial observer remarks the 
effect which the course of a river has upon the 
flora and fauna that inhabit its banks; as the 
traveler aseends an east or west stream, ho 
finds all the way up, the same fish, the same 
beasts, birds and reptiles. There is as little 
variety among those as there is among the 
plants" and herbage upon which they feed. 
But along rivers whose beds lie north and 
south, he sees, as he descends from source to 
mouth, entire changes in the families, species 
and genera, both of plants and animals. 

Can it be, that climate which, with its mul-! 
titudinous influences, so strongly impresses 
rtself upon the vegetation of a country, upon 
its beasts, birds and fishes—upon the whole j 
face of organic nature—should produce no! 
effect, either upon the outer or the inner j 
man? His habits depend, in an eminent de-1 
gree, upon climate and soil, and these upon j 
latitude? they operate upon his organization, 
and affect his appearance; else, whence the 
difference between the Caucasian and the 
thiopian? the Esquimaux of the north, and 
the Aztec of the south 7 

The frigid zone is a niggard, yielding scanty j 
returns to labor;; there, man is a beggar, and 
from the cradle to the grave, he has a hard 
struggle to snatch from the land and water the 
bare means of animal subsistence. He has no 
time for moral developments; his severe cli¬ 
mate, with its consequently barren soil and 
stunted vegetation, taxes all his energies to 
make provision for the night of his long and 
dreary winter. It should not be forgotten that 
man, in the climate of severe cold, requires 
more food for sustenance than he does in the 
temperate regions; while, on the other hand, i 
nature is much less generous in her sources of 
supply. These are based on the vegetation, 
which goes on decreasing in perfection and de¬ 
velopment from the equator—where its ener¬ 
gies are most active—to the poles, where they 
are most torpid. The torrid zone is most fa¬ 
vorable for the development of vegetable as 
well as for purely animal life. But fur man, 


in the true nobleness of his being, the temper¬ 
ate zone is the place. Here he is neither 
pinched with hunger, nor starved with cold, 
as in the frigid, nor surfeited to plethora, as in 
the torrid zone. Extremes are closely allied, 
the abundance of one and the scarcity of the 
other of the zones, each tends rather to the 
development of the animal passions than of 
the moral attributes. The temperate zone is 
the happy middle for these. Here nature is 
uot the severe task-master of the polar regions, 
nor the prodigal liost of the tropics. She lures 
man to labor, and in the wholesome necessi¬ 
ties of labor, he finds exercise and incentive to 
the intellectual being. Here he is surround¬ 
ed with all %e physical conditions most favor¬ 
able to progress and improvement. Within 
the tropics he is enervated bysthe climate, 
i Nature does not impose the necessity of severe 
toil there, but iuvites to luxury and rep os <3; 
and in so doing, stimulates and excites the 
animal propensities at the expense of moral 
advancement. 

The facts are curious and ought to be men¬ 
tioned. Not only tfce temperate zones, but 
certain places in them, seem to be best 
adapted as the nurseries of civilization and 
Christianity, and therefore for the develop¬ 
ment of those faculties, attributes and quali¬ 
ties, which distinguish and ennoble the human 
race most of all. 

These favored spots are secluded places; 

| they have been, for the most part, surrounded 
j by mountains, and separated from the world 
l beyond by barriers difficult to pass. They are 
i inland basins, the most striking peculiarities 
of which are, that they have no ocean drain¬ 
age ; their streams all empty into closed seas 
or lakes which have no visible connection 
with the great salt seas that cover two-thirds 
of the earth’s surface. 

| When man was created in God’s own image, 
he was placed in the garden-spot of the earth, 
near one oi' these basins, and on the banks of 
a river that crosses parallels of latitude and 
runs through varieties of climate. Here he 
waxed strong and became wicked, and caused 
God to repent of the work of creation. Then 
the condition of things was changed; the 
earth was cursed for man’s sake, and, alter the 
fl od, the ark was landed within an inland 
basin, which has since hai no connection by 
water with the ocean. 

The promised land of the Israelites is ano - 
ther inland basin. It is so good that, as a 
special mark of Divine favor, Moses was per¬ 
mitted to look down upon it and die. It ia 
drained by the Jordan and other streams 
which are shut out from the ocean. Here 
Christianity h&d its birth. 

For the want of natural barriers to make 
their country an inland basin, and to exclude 
them from liability to incursions from the 
savage hordes without, the Chinese built a 
wall, and under the shelter of that they attain¬ 
ed the highest degree of civilization known 
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among the ancients. Intercourse with the 
world, during the primitive ages, seems to 
have been unfavorable to the well-being and 
advancement of civilization. 

It 19 remarkable that in the new world 
there should be but two inland basins, and 
they the spots where the aborigines had at¬ 
tained their highest degree ol civilization. 
When compared with the whole continent, 
the area which these basins occupy is found 
to be quite inconsiderable as to size. Grants 
of land of larger extent, on the continent, have 
been made to single individuals. The Incas 
of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico, each dwelt 
in inland basins. The basin of the sealed lake 
Titicaca is the only inland basin of South 
America; and, with the exception of the 
great salt basin, the basin of Mexico is the 
only one in North America from which there 
is no outlet to the ocean, JEach of these ba¬ 
sins is partly within the tropics, but their ele¬ 
vation above the-'level of the sea is such as to 
give them the climate, the flora and the fanna, 
with all the advantages and conditions of the 
temperate zones. More striking examples as 
to the effect of geographical conditions upon 
the character of man could be scarcely men¬ 
tioned. 

But civilization has now attained a growth 
which no longer requires the shelter of the 
mountains and their fastnesses to protect it > 
from the rude shocks ef savage man and his 
blighting passions. It now delights in free 
intercourse among nations, and flourishes best 
where commerce is most active and institu¬ 
tions are most liberal. The history of civili¬ 
zation in its early stages is that of a tender 
plant, which, while young, requires the. pro¬ 
tection and shelter of the hot-bed; but which, i 
after it has attained a certain degree of vigor, j 
thrives best in the open air. Since the trans-1 
planting of civilization from its secluded val¬ 
leys, it has attained a vigorous growth; under 
iti shadow liberty finds shelter, man safety, 
and nations freedom of intercourse. Its seeds 
and its fruits have been borne to distant lands 
on the wings of commerce. Its branches 
reach all parts of the habitable globe. 

There is this further analogy : as the plant 
which has been nurtured in the green-house 
acquires the power to withstand the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the open field, the conditions of the 
nursery become less and less adapted to its 
habits and the promotion of its vegetable 
health. Itpannot, therefore, after having ac¬ 
quired in the grove the magnitude and habits 
of the forest tree, flourish in the green-house 
again. It will pine away there and die, or at 
least it will cease tojhrive. So with the moral 
and the intellectual culture of man. These 
inland basins seem to have been not only most 
favorable to its early development, but, after 
civilization acquired the strength to advance 
beyond its green-house in the mountains, it 
seems to have acquired organs and powers, 
for the unfolding and growth of which the 


conditions of secluded valleys were altoge¬ 
ther unfavorable. 

The people who now inhabit the river ba¬ 
sin of the Jordan have fallen back into a semi- 
barbarous state. Neither can the basin of 
Mexico nor tfje shores of the Peruvian lake, 
any longer be considered as the seat of the 
highest degree of civilization in the new 
world. 

Considering the small area of these inland 
basins in comparison with the extent of the 
whole earth, it cannot be that chance should 
have made them the nurseries of civilization. 
Effects here, as elsewhere, must have their 
causes; mere coincidences would be miracu¬ 
lous. It would be interesting, and profitable 
too, to trace r out those physical conditions, 
cosmical arrangements and terrestrial adap¬ 
tations peculiar to those places, and which 
must have been especially favorable for 
the development of those traits and attri¬ 
butes of man which, when fully matured, are 
destined, perhaps, to make him only a little 
lower than the angels of heaven. 

“As the external face of continents,” 
says Humboldt, “ in the varied and deeply- 
indented outline of their coasts, exercises, a 
beneficial influence upon climate, trade and 
the ; progress of civilization, so also in the 
anterior, its variations of form in the vertical 
direction, by mountains, hills and valleys 
and elevated plains, have consequences no 
less important. Whatever causes diversity 
of form or feature on the surface of our 
planet — mountains, great lakes, grassy , 
steppes, and even deserts surrounded by 
a coast-line margin of forest—impresses 
some peculiar mark or character on the 
social state of its inhabitants.” 

Our lofty mountain chains and majestic 
water courses have served, according to the 
same great philosopher, to furnish a more 
beautiful and rich variety of individual forms, 
and to rescue the face of the continent from 
that dreary uniformity which tends so much 
to impoverish both the physical and intel¬ 
lectual powers of man. Had the Missouri 
River, after taking its rise under the Rocky 
Mountains and uniting with the Mississippi, 
held its course eastward until their waters 
were emptied in Long Island Sound, how 
different would have been the present con¬ 
dition of these United States ; had the 
drainage of the country been in this direc¬ 
tion, the Gulf of Mexico would have been 
as a stagnant pool, and we should have been 
as indifferent to New-Orleans and the'pur- 
chase of Louisiana, as we now are to Me¬ 
rida and Yucatan. Because the Mississippi 
River runs from the north to south, it is one 
among the strongest of the bonds which 
holds this union of states together. 

All the great rivers of the United States 
lie wholly within the temperate zone. 
Their basins are spread out under climates 
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which call lor the highest energies of man. 
Dwelling in such regions, he is constrained 
to be diligent; to labor; to be prudent; to 
gather into barns; to study the great book 
of nature ; to observe her laws ; and whilst 
it is summer to take thought for winter. 

The perpetual summer of the tropics pre¬ 
sents no such alternatives. On the same 
tree maybe seen the bud, the flower and 
the ripe fruit. Here, therefore, nature 
urges no such necessities, imposes no such 
tasks, and sav&ge man is as careless of the 
morrow as axe the lilies of the field. The 
people of the two climates are therefore dif¬ 
ferent. Frequent intercourse between them 
will improve the character of each, and the 
most ready channels for such communica¬ 
tion are afforded by, the rivers that run 
north or south. With the exception of the 
Nile, the general direction of all the rivers of 
Africa is east or west; and not one of their 
valleys, except the valley of the Nile, has 
ever been the abode of civilized man. 

Civilized society cannot be stationary. 
Vacuity is not more abhorrent to nature, 
than is a state of rest, either in the moral or 
the physical world. The materials of the 
latter she has divided into ponderables and 
imponderables, and invested them with an¬ 
tagonistic principles. By the action of light, 
heat and electricity, upon ponderable matter, 
“ the morning stars were first made to sing 
together,” the earth is clothed with verdure, 
the waves lift up their voices, and the round 
world is made to rejoice. 

She has divided the former into animal and 
spiritual, and they are antagonistics; the 
one elevating, the other depressing man in 
the scale of being. When his course ceases 
to be upward and onward, the spirit yields to 
the animal, virtue gives way to vice, the 
force of evil prevails, and the course of men 
in their social state is no longer onward and 
upward, but backward and downward. The 
sphere that lags behind in its course is 
hurled from its orbit. History bears witness 
to the fact, that when nations cease to rise, 
they begin to fail. The laws of nature are her 
agents ; they cannot be active and be still: 
action implies motion ; nature herself is all 
life and motion—she knows no rest, brooks 
no pause, either for her moral or her physical 
agents. Wise men say that she has at¬ 
tached a curse to standing still. This 
German philosophy ; but the idea is beautiful 
because it is true. We want, the stimulants 
to energy, the incentives to enterprise, 
which a highway across the isthmus is to 
give, to urge us on to the high destinies that 
await us. The energies of the country are 
great; they require some such highway to 
the Pacific to give them scope and play. 

It is for time, and time alone, to decide 
the question, as to whether the highest de¬ 
gree attainable by man in the social scale, 


| will not first be reached by those people who, 
with the blessings of tree institutions, live 
on river,s that run north or south through 
the temperate zone. 

On account of this central sea and its 
system of winds and currents ; on account 
of the course of the rivers which run into 
it, and of the direction of mountain ranges 
that traverse the continent; and on account 
of the character and extent of the river 
basins, and other geographical features with 
us, the old world affords no parallel, either 
in history or example, by which to judge of 
the destinies of this country. Our mountain 
ranges axe longer, our rivers are more ma¬ 
jestic, our valleys are broader, our climates 
are more varied, our productions are more 
diversified here, than they are there. 

The wheat harvest on the Lower Mis¬ 
sissippi commences in June, and in the 
upper country Christmas is at hand before 
the corn crop is all gathered in. Thus we 
have, in the valley of this majestic water¬ 
course, a continued succession of harvests 
during more than half the year. In the 
other hemisphere the seasons are reversed ; 
and on the banks of the southern tributaries 
to our central sea, reapers are in the field 
during the remainder of the yenri A sea 
which is the natural outlet to market of the 
fruits of regions where seasons are reversed, 
and the harvest is perennial, is no where 
else to be found. 

Such advantages, both moral and physical, 
such means of power, wealth and greatness, 
as have been vouchsafed to us, no nation has 
ever been permitted to enjoy. We have 
already more works of internal improvement, 
a greater length of rail-road and canal, built 
and building, and of river courses open to 
navigation, more of the buds and blossoms 
of true greatness, than all the world besides. 

In these facts we see the effect of geogra¬ 
phical features, as well as of free institutions. 

As a general rule, our rail-roads and rivers 
are at right-angles in their courses. In the 
New-England states, where the rivers run 
south, the rail-roads run east and west; in 
the Middle and Southern States, where the 
water-courses run eastwardly, the rail-ror-ds 
take a more northwardly direction. Ilivers 
run from the mountains to the. sea. Rail¬ 
roads run across the mountains ; they go 
from valley to valley. 

In calculating the sources of national 
wealth, prosperity and greatness which are 
contained, for this country, in river basins, 
central seas, mountain ranges, water-courses 
and geographical features, the lights of his¬ 
tory are of no avail. The canvas is pre¬ 
pared and the easel ready, but colors that are 
bright enough for the picture cannot be 
found. The exceeding great resources of 
our Mediterranean beggar description. 

Yve know that other places, with the cle- 
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ments of commerce in far more scanty pro¬ 
portions, with facilities less abundant and 
obstacles far greater, have grown opulent and 
obtained renown in the world : while one 
calls to mind the history of such places, he 
feels that here is room and scope enough for 
individual wealth far more dazzling, for na¬ 
tional greatness far more? imposing, and a re¬ 
nown far more glorious. 

From all this, we are led to the conclusion, 
the time is rapidly approaching, if it has not 
already arrived, when the Atlantic and Pacific 
must join hands across the isthmus. We 
have shown that there is no sea in the 
world which is possessed of such importance 
as this southern sea of ours; that with its 
succession of harvests there is, from some 
one or other of its river basins, a crop always 
on the way to market ; that it has for back 
country a continent at the north and another 
at the south, and a world both to the east 
and the west; we have shown how it is con¬ 
tiguous to the two first, and convenient to 
them ail. The three great outlets of com¬ 
merce, the Delta of the Mississippi, the 
mouths of the Hudson and the Amazon, are 
all within two thousand miles, ten days’ sail, 
of Darien. It is a barrier that separates us 
from the markets of six hundred millions of 
people—three-fourths of the population of the 
earth. Break it down, therefore, and this 
country is placed midway between .Europe 
and Asia; this sea becomes the centre of the 
world and the focus of the world’s commerce. 
This is a highway that will give vent to 
commerce, scope to energy, and range to en¬ 
terprise, which, in a few years hence, will 
make gay with steam and canvas, parts of the 
ocean that are now unfrequented and almost 
unknown. Old channels of trade will be 
broken up and new ones opened. We desire 
to see our own country the standard-bearer 
in this great work.— M. F. Maury. 

GOLD AND SILVER.—U. S. MINT, &c. 
—It is difficult to realize at first thought the 
great accession to our metallic currency, 
since the discovery of gold in California. 
When the first few thousand dollars of the 


glittering dust were landed here from the 
Pacific coast, the whole city was excited, 
and specimens were everywhere objects of 
great curiosity. It is hardly three years since, 
and yet semi-monthly arrivals are now regu¬ 
larly bringing us at the rate of fifty millions 
per annum, and we receive it all as a matter 
of course, scarcely asking what effect it is 
likely to have upon the wealth aad pros¬ 
perity of the nation. Various estimates have 
been made upon the entire production of the 
California gold regions, and we have several 
times prepared tables in which the amount 
was given as far as it could be ascertained. 
For many of our items, however, we have 
been obliged to take estimates in the place 
of official returns, as the latter were fre¬ 
quently wanting, or son published as to bo 
unreliable. We have been for some time 
preparing tables which should give the re¬ 
ceipts at all of the mints down to a given 
point, from which our readers could begin, 
and complete the record for themselves. The 
monthly statements, hastily made up, of the 
deposits of gold at the mint, must of course 
be partially estimated, as a large quantity is 
continually under the process of assay, and 
its exact value can only be determined when 
the work is complete. In the statements 
annexed the figures are official, and can be 
relied on as strictly correct, if or this, as 
well as our former table, we are much in¬ 
debted to the courtesy of Robert Patterson, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, eon of the late director 
of the mint. 

The following statement embraces the total 
coinage of gold, silver and copper, at the 
mint and branches, from their organization to 
the 1st October, 1851. The coinage at the 
Philadelphia mint was commenced in 1793; 
at the branches in 1838. The Dahlonega 
(Georgia) and Charlotte (North Carolina) 
mint3 issue only gold coins, and the New- 
Orleans only gold and silver, all of the cop¬ 
per coins are struck at Philadelphia. The 
table also includes a statement of the total 
deposits at the mint of gold produced 
from California and other sources within the 
limits of tho United States; 


I.-—STATEMENT OF THE COINAGE OF THE MINTS OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THEIR ORGANIZATION 
TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1851. 


Philadelphia Mint. 


Periods Gold 

To the dose of 1847... .$52,741,350 00 
Year 1848.2,780,330 00 

1849 .7,948,322 00 

1850 . 27,750,445 50 

Nine months, 1851.35,420,513 00 


Silver Copper Total Coinage 

.$62,748,211 90 Vi.$1,145,591 21.$116,635,153 11 

.420,050 00.64,157 99.3,265,137 99 

.922,950 00.41,984 32.8,913,266 32 

.409,600 00.44,467 50.28,210,513 00 

.283,874 00.85,442 43.....35,795,829 43 


.04.784,685 90..-!.1,381,643 45. 


Totals, 


, 123,653,570 50, 


,192,819,899 85 
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GOLD AND SILVER-—UNITED STATES MINT, ETC. 


statement of coxnage (i.)— continued. 


Neiv+Qrlcan? Mint. 


Period* Gold Silver , T . Total Coinage 


To the tlose of 1847. 

Year 1848. 

1849 ... 

1850 . 

Nine mouths, 1851. 

. $15,189,365 00. 

....358,500 00. 

.454,000 00. 

.3,619,000 00. 

.7,500,000 00. 

........$ 8 , 418,700 00.. 

.1,620,000 00. 

...i;456;500 00.... . 

.206,000 00. 

...... $23,608,065 00 

.1,978,500 00 

.1,646,000 00 

. 5,075,500 00 

.........7,706,000 00 

Totals. 

.27,120,865 00. 

..12,893,200 90. 

.40,014,065 00 


Charlotte Mint. 

Dahlonega Mint. 

At all the Mints 

Periods 

To the close of 1847.. 

Year 1848... 

1849 . 

1850 . 

Nine months, 1851. 

Gold 

. 364,330 00...... 

....361,299 00...... 

...347,791 00. 

. ....:.217j934 50. 

Gold 

.$3,218,017 £0. 

..214,130 50. 

...258,502 00. 

...190,152 00. 

Gold, silver & copper. 

...$145,117,295 61 

.5,879,720 49 

....11,164,695 82 

........ 33,892,306 00 

.43,909,915 93 

Totals... 

..2,947,414 50....... 

.4,182,554 50.. . 

.239,963,933 85 


II.—STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNT OK GOLD, OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, DEPOSITED AT THE MINTS 
TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1651. 

Philadelphia Mint. New-Orleans Mint. 


Periods 


From Other From Other 

California sources Torsi California sources Total 


To the close of 1847. — ....$7,797,141 ...$7,797,141.... — ....$119,699.... $119,699 

Year 1848....... $44,177.... 197,367.... 241,544.... $1,124.... 11,469— 12,593 

1849 . 5,481.439.... 285,653.... 5,767,092.... 669,921.... 7,268.... 677,189 

1850 .31,687,505.... 122,801... .31,790,306.... 4,575,567.... 4,454.... 4,580,021 

Nine months, 1851.31,300,105.98,340... .31,398,445.... 6,310,462.... 885.... 6,311,347 


Totals...$68,493,226.... 8,501,302... .76,994,528... .11,557,074.... 143,775... .11,700,849 


Charlotte Mini. Dahlcnega Mini, 


From Other From Other 

Periods California sources Total California sources Total 

To the close of 1847........ — ... .$1,673,718....$1,673,718.... — ... $3,218,017... .$3,218,017 

Year 184S. — .... 370,785.... 370,785.... — ... 271,753.... 271,753 

1849 . — .... 390,732.... 390,732.... — ... 244,131.... 244,131 

1850 . — .... 320,289.... 320,289.... $30,025... 217,673.... 247,698 

Nine months, 1851. $12,805.... 202,256.... 215,061.... 70,925... 129,376.... 200,301 


Totals.. 12,805.... 2 ; ,957,780.... 2,970,585.... 100,950... 4,080,950.... 4,181,900 


At all the Minis. 


Periods 


From California Othersoure.es > Total 


To the close of 1847. — .$12,80S,575.$12,808,575 

Year 184R. $45,301. 851,374. 896,675 

1849..... 6,151,360. 927,784. 7,079,144 

1850. 36,273,097. 665,217. 36,938,314 

Nine months, 1851. 37,694,257. 430,857. 38,125,154 


Totals. 


.80,164,055. 15,683,807 . 95,847,862 


The total production of California gold 
since its first discovery must bo considerably 
over one hundred millions of dollars; thus 
being equal to one-half the total coinage of 
the country since its separation from the Bri¬ 
tish empire. To the $80,000,000 received at 
the mint, as shown above, must be added 
large amounts received here, and consumed 
by dentists and jewelers; considerable 
amounts shipped from San Francisco directly 
to other countries ; the whole amount of the 
gold coinage and circulation of California 
itself, including the $50 pieces stamped by 
the United Stales assayer; the shipments 
received since the 1st of October, amounting 
at this port to nearly or quite $5,000,000; 


and all the gold dust now in the hands of 
miners and merchants on the Pacific side. It 
will not be too large an estimate probably to 
put down the entire production, so far, at 
$ 120 , 000 , 000 . 

The production oi gold has appreciated the 
value of silver in comparison, and that too at 
a time when the relative value of the latter 
had been increased by a series of financial 
movements in Europe heretofore fully ex¬ 
plained, so that we are fast losing our silver 
coin. The only remedy which appears fea¬ 
sible, and likely to be generally acceptable tc 
the country, seems to be for Congress to au¬ 
thorize a seignorage to be taken from all the 
new issues of silver coin. It cannot obtain a 
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free circulation at its present value, as it is 
worth about three per cent, premium, and all 
large pieces are quickly taken for export. 
There are many objections to alloying the 
coin with the baser metals, which would not 
apply to reducing the weight. Let seven per 
cent, be taken by the Government from the 
present value of the silver coin, ahd gold 
made the sole legal tender for all amounts 
above three or five dollars, and the export of 
coin would at. once be stopped, while no one 
could be wronged. The present coins would 
be worth their full value to the holders; the 
new coin could be obtained at par for the 
convenience of change; aud the Govern¬ 
ment would be reimbursed for all the ex¬ 
penses of the mint. 

HOG BUSINESS OF THE WEST.—We 
are indebted to the Cincinnati Prices Current 
and to Mr. Cist’s valuable work, entitled 
■‘ Cincinnati in 1851,” for the following sta¬ 
tistics of this most important western crop, 
which will interest our readers everywhere. 
The figures show that whatever may be the 
merits of other places in this particular, and 
we speak it deferentially, the palm, after all, 
will hs.ve to be accorded to Cincinnati, of 
being, beyond comparison,.in that sense only 
in which it is no discredit, the most hoggish 
placeTn all the West. 0 

Mr. Cist says, that Cincinnati is the princi¬ 
pal pork market in the United States, and 
without even the exception of Cork and Bel¬ 
fast, the largest in the world. The business 
dates back twenty-six years, but has only 
been imporjtaut since 1833. 

PACKING OP LOWER KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 
AND KENTUCKY RIVER. 


HOGS KILLED IN THE WEST. 

1850-’51. 1849-’50. 
Ohio, exclusive of Cincinnati..... 64,027.... 152,900 

Indiana...329,549... .380,174 

Kentucky...... &05.4H.„. .201*000 

Cumberland Valley... 30,000..., 49,000 

Cincinnati.310,000_401,735 


938,990 1,175,809 


938,990 

236,810 

Deduct 10 per cent, for light weight.._93,839 

Total deficiency ....142,9gG 


COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OP HOGS DRIVEN 
SOUTH FROM KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 

1849-’50, 1830-’31. 


Through Cumberland Gap........ 43,000_21,000 

Through A.sheville, N. C., em¬ 
bracing Tennessee hogs. 81,000.'... 40,000 


124,000 61,000 

01,000 


Deficiency.. 63,000 

To which add deficiency in weight 6,300 

Total...69,300 hogs. 

recapitulation. 


Deficiency in hogs driven.. 69,300 

Deficiency in hogs packed iiybower Ken¬ 
tucky, Tennessee, and oh Tennessee 

River... .. 61,229 

Deficiency in weight around the falls equal 
to. 1,180 


Total deficiency in hogs....131,800 


Deficiency in pounds of lard around the falls 519,227 
Equal in barrels to,....'... 2,360 



1849-’50. 

1850—’51. 

Bowling Green and vicinity.. 

.....15,000.. 

.9,000 

Clarksville... 

.15,000. 

.6,000 

Canton....— 

..... 5,271. 

.1,700 

Nashville, Tenn. 

.13.476. 

.5,382 

Gallatin, Tenn... 

. 6,800. 

. 895 

Woodsonville, Ky.. . 

. 4,000. 

.....1,000 

Owensboro, Ky.,.. 

.... 3.500.. 


Brandenburgh. 

.2,100. 

. 600 

Rock Haven . 


.1,300 

Salt River, in flatboats. 

. 6,000. 

.1,200 

On Kentucky River. 

....15,000. 

.7,000 


91.447 

34,077 

Deficiency. 

. ... 57,370 


To which add deficient weight, of 


fully 22 lbs. per hog, equal to 


(hogs). 

. 3,950 



Pork Packing in Kentucky and Tennessee . 
—The Louisville Courier says: We subjoin 
the following statistics in regard to the pro¬ 
duct of the hog; which have been accurately 
and carefully compiled from authentic sources, 
and will prove serviceable to the mercantile 
community. It gives the exact number of 
hogs slaughtered around Louisville for the 
last two years; also, the actual weight of 
hogs, the weight of lard, and the quantities 
of pork made *, together with the deficiencies 
and gains, here and elsewhere. The list em¬ 
braces full returns from Kentucky, Tennes¬ 
see, and the hogs driven South, aud shows a 
total deficiency of 131,800 hogs this season. 
This table will be valuable for future refe* 


Total deficiency. 

PACKERS 

... .61,320 hogs. 

Hog., 

j rences; 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 

Ho. ofbbls 

1849-’5C 

Slaughtered 

Weight, (lbs)' 

Weight of Lard 

Pork 

Adams & Co. 

.41,545..., 

......8,852,398... 

.1,732,210... 

.19,755 

A. S. White * Co. 

.34,017.... 

.6,494,040... 

.1,360,680... 

.12,984 

Huffman, Maxcy & Co.... 

.30,363.... 

.5,772,288... 

.. 775,919... 

.10,563 

M. D. Walker..'. 

.35,600... 

.6,831,900... 

.1,479,213... 

.13,820 

McDonald & Day. 

.11,000.... 

.2,068,600... 

...... '352,000... 

. 2,815 

Clifton, Atkinson & Co... 

.26,560.... 

.5,200,090... 

. 625,000... 

. 495,000... 

. 8,200 

It. Ernst..... 


.. . 


Bailey. 


.1,225,000... 

. 154,000... 

. none 

Total. 

.179,105.... 

.36,442.726.... 

.6,974,022.... 
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PACKERS 

Jackson, Gwsle.y & Co . 

A. S. White & Co .. 

Hogs 

Slaughtered 
. 41,752 . 

.24,000.... 

. 8,056,015 . 

. 5,535,900 . 

. 4,508,238 . 

Aggregate 
"Weight of Lard 

....1,484,236 . 

....1,048.409.... .. 

.. . 586,986 . 

Ntf.hbls 

Pork 

.14,439 

.10,952 

8,757 

W. Jarvis & Co. . 

Branny, Bacon & Co... . 

Clifton, Atkinson & Co. 

McDonald <fe Day.... 

Key & Garner. . ... 

R. Ernst..... .. 

. 25,691 . 

. ..27,550... 

.. 25,178.... 

. 13,370.... 

. 5,500 . 

. 4,878,349 . 

. /5,219,760..,-.. 

. 4,657,950...... 

. 2,366,490 . 

. 962,500 . 

.... 975;i79 _ 

.... 927,669..... 

.... 553,816 . 

.... 361,000 . 

.... 147,500..... 
.... 270,000 . 

. 9,102 

. 9,541 

. 8,360 

. 3,681 

. ... 1,900 

Total ... 

.195,414. 

.,...36.245,182. 

....6,454,795. 

.66,732 


We extract the following entire from Mr, 
Cist’s work: 

HOG BUSINESS OP CINCINNATI. 

Year •> 

No. of Hogs ,T 

Year 

No. of Hoga 

1S33. 

... 85,000 

1843. 

... £50,000 

1834. 

...123.000 

1844... 

...240.00G 

1835. 

...162,000 

1845. 

...213,000 

1836. 

...123,000 

1846.. 

...287,000 

1837...,. 

...103,000 

1847. 

.. .250,000 

1838. 

...182,000 

1848. 

.. . 498,160 

1839. 

...199,000 

1849. 

...310,000 

1840.. 

... 95.000 

1850. 

...401,755 

1841... 

...160,000 

1851. 

...324,529 

1842.. 

...220,000 




Year 

Huge IXtCBVU 

m Ohio 

in Cincinnati 

1844. 

.560,000. 

.43 

1845. 

.450,000. 

.47 

1846. 

.425,000. 

.68 

1847. 

.325,000_ 

.70 

1848. 

.742,212. 

.06 

1849. 

.600,316_ 

.71 

1850. 

.;563,645 ... 

.80 

!«*!. 

.388,556.... 

.80 


“ The hogs raised for this market, are 
generally a cross of Irish, Grazier, Byfield , 
Berkshire, Russia and China, in such pro¬ 
portions as fo unite the qualifications of size, 
tendency to fat, and beauty of shape to the 
hams. 

“ The slaughter-houses of Cincinnati are 
in the outskirts of the city, are ien in num¬ 
ber, and fifty by one hundred and thirty feet 
each in extent, the frames being boarded up 
with movable lattice-work at the sides, 
which is kept open to admit air, in the ordi¬ 
nary temperature, but is shut up during the 
intense cold, which occasionally attends the 
packing season, so that hogs shall not be 
frozen so stiff* that they cannot be cut up to 
advantage. These establishments employ, 
each, as high as one hundred hands, selected 
for this business, which requires a degree of 
strength and activity that always commands 
high wages. 

“ The slaughterers formerly got the gut fat 
for the labor thus described, wagoning the 
hogs more than a mile to the pork-houses, 
free of expense to the owners. Every year, 
however, enhances the value of the perqui¬ 
sites, such as the fat, heart, liver, &c. t for 
food : and the hoofs, hair and other parts for 
manufacturing purposes. For the last two 
years, from ten to twenty-five cents per hog 
have been paid as a bonus for the privilege 
of kilting. 

“ The hauling of hogs from the slaughter¬ 


houses to ffie packers, is itself a large busi¬ 
ness, employing full fifty of the largest class 
of wagons, each ldading from sixty to one hun¬ 
dred and ten hogs at a load. 

“ The hogs are taken into the pork-houses 
from the wagons, and piled up in rows" as 
high as possible. These piles are generally 
close to the scales. Another set of hands 
carry them to the scales, where they are usu¬ 
ally weighed singly, for the advantage of the 
draught. They are taken hence to the 
blocks, where the head and feet are first 
struck off, no blow needing its repetition. 
The bos is then eleven into three parts, sepa¬ 
rating tne ham and shoulder ends from the 
middle. These are again divided into single 
hams, shoulders and sides. The leaf lard is 
then torn out, and every piece distributed 
with the exactness and regularity o% raa- 
| chinery, to its appropriate pile. The tender- 
I loins, usually two pounds to the hog, after 
| affording supplies to families, who consume 
probably one-half of the product, are sold to 
the manufacturers of sausages. 

“The hog, thus cut up into shoulders,, 
hams and middlings, undergoes further trim¬ 
ming to get the first two articles in proper 
| shape. The size of the hams and shoulders 
varies with their appropriate markets, and 
with the price of lard, which, when high, 
tempts the pork packer to trim very close, 
and, indeed, to render the entire shoulder 
into lard. If the pork is intended to be ship¬ 
ped off in bulk, or for the smoke bouse, it is 
piled up in vast masses, covered with fine 
salt, in the proportion of fifty pounds of salt 
to two hundred pounds weight of meat. If 
otherwise, the meat is packed away in bar¬ 
rels, with coarse and fine salt in duo propor¬ 
tions—no more of the latter being employed 
than the meat will require for immediate ab¬ 
sorption,, and the coarse salt remaining in the 
barrel to rsnew the pickle, whose strength 
is withdrawn by the meat, in process of time. 

“The different classes of Gured pork, 
packed in barrels, are made up of the differ¬ 
ent sizes and conditions of hogs—the finest 
and fattest making clear ana mess pork, 
while the residue is put up into prime pork 
or bacon. The inspection laws require that 
clear pork shall be put up of the sides, with 
the ribs out. It takes the largest class of 
hogs to receive this brand. Mess pork—all 
sides, with two rumps to the barrel. For 
prime—pork of lighter weight vail suffice. 
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Two shoulders, two jowls, and sides enough 
to fill the barrel, make the contents. Two 
hundred pounds of meat is required by the 
inspector, but doe hundred, and ninety-six 
pounds, packed here, it is ascertained, will 
weigh out more than the former quantity in 
tne eastern or southern markets. 

“ The mess pork is used for the commer¬ 
cial marine, and the United States navy . This 
last class, again, is put up somewhat differ¬ 
ently, by specifications made out for the pur¬ 
pose. The prime is packed up for ship use 
and the southern markets. The clear pork 
goes out to the cod and mackerel fisheries. 
The New-Englanders, in the line of pickled 
pork, buy nothing short of the best. 

~ “ j^utk pork is that which is intended for 
immediate use or for smoking. The former 
class is sent off in flatboats for thelower Mis¬ 
sissippi. It forms no important element of 
the whole, the great mass being sent into the 
smoke-houses^ach of which will cure a hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five thousand to five hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds at a time. Here the 
bacon, as far a§ possible, ia kept until it is 
actually wanted for shipment, when it is 
ached in hogsheads containing from eight 
undred to nine hundred pounds, the hams, 
sides and shoulders put up each by them¬ 
selves. The bacon is sold to the iron manu¬ 
facturing regions of Pennsylvania, Kentucky 
and Ohio—to the fisheries of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, ana to the coast or 
Mississippi region above New-Qrleans. Large 
quantities are disposed of, also, for the con¬ 
sumption of the Atlantic cities. Flatboats 
leave here ahput the first of July, and they 
all take down more or less bacon for the 
coast trade. 

“ Of five hundred thousand hogs cut up 
here during that season, the product, in the 
manu factured article, will be: 


Barrels of pork..180,000 

Pounds of bacon.25,000,000 

“ lard.16,500,000 


“ These are the products, thus far, of the 
pork-houses’ operations alone. That is to 
say, the articles thu9 referred to, are put up 
in these establishments, from the hams, shoul¬ 
ders, sides, leaf lard, and a small portion of 
the jowls—the residue of the carcasses, 
which are taken to the pork-houses, being 
left to eater elsewhere into other depart¬ 
ments of manufacture. The relative propor¬ 
tions, in weight of bacon and lard, rest upon 
contingencies. An unexpected demand and 
advance in price of lard would greatly reduce 
the disparity, if not invert the proportion of 
these two articles. A change in the prospects 
of the value of pickled pork, during the pro¬ 
gress of packing, would also reduce or in¬ 
crease the proportion of barreled pork to the 
bacon and lard. 

“The lard made here is exported in pack¬ 
ages for the Havana market, where, besides 
being extensively used, as in the United 


States, for cooking, it answers the purpose to 
which butter ia applied in this country. It 
is shipped =to the Atlantic markets, also, for 
local u^e, as well as for export^ to England 
and France, either in the shape it leaves this 
market, or in lard oil; large quantities of 
which are manufactured at the east. 

“ There is one establishment here, which, 
beside putting up hams, &c., extensively, ia 
engaged in extracting the grease from the 
rest of the hog. Its operations have reached, 
in one season, as high as thirty-six thousand 
hogs. It has sevenTarge circular tanks—six 
of capacity to hold each fifteen thousand 
pounds, and one to hold six thousand pounds- 
—all gross. These receive the entire car¬ 
cass, with the exception of the hams, and the 
mass is subjected to steam process, under a 
pressure of seventy pounds to the square 
inch; the effect of which operation is to re¬ 
duce the whole to, one consistence, and every 
bone^ to powder7 The' fat, is drawn off by 
cocks, and the residuum, a mere earthy sub- 
stance^ as far as made use of, is taken away 
for manure. Besides the hogs which reach 
this factory in entire carcasses, the great mass 
of heads, ribs, back-bones, feet, aha other 
trimmings of the hog, cut up at different 
pork-houses, are subjected to the same pro¬ 
cess, in order to extract every particle a? 
grease. This concern alone turned out, the 
season referred to, three million six hundred 
thousand pounds lard, five-sixths of which 
was No. 1. Nothing can surpass the purity 
and beauty of this lard, which is refined as 
well as made under steam processes. Six 
hundred hogs per day pass through these 
tanks, one day with another; 

“We follow now to the manufacture of 
lard oil, which is accomplished by divesting 
the lard of one of its constituent parts—stea- 
rine. There are probably thirty lard oil fac¬ 
tories here, on a scale of more or less impor¬ 
tance. The largest of these, whose opera¬ 
tions are probably more extensive than any 
other in the United States, has manufactured, 
heretofore, into lard oil and steariue, one hun¬ 
dred and forty thousand pounds monthly, all 
the year round. 

“ Eleven million pounds of lard were ran 
into lard oil that year, two-sevenths of which 
aggregate made stearine; the residue, lard 
oil, or in other words, twenty-four thousand 
barrels of lard oil, of forty to forty-two gal¬ 
lons each. The oil is exported to the At¬ 
lantic cities and foreign countries. Much 
the larger share of this, is of inferior lard, 
made of mast-fed and still-fed hogs, and the 
material, to a great extent, comes from a 
distance, making no part of these tables. 
Lard oil, besides being sold for what it actual¬ 
ly is, enters largely, in the eastern cities, in¬ 
to the adulteration of sperm oil; and in 
France, servos to reduce the cost of olive 
oil. The skill of the French chemists 
enables them to incorporate from sixty-five 
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to seventy per cent, of lard oil with that of 
the olive. The presence of lard oil can be 
detected, however, by a deposit of stearine; 
small portions of which always remain with 
that article, and may be found at the bottom 
of the bottle, 

“ We now come to the star candles, made 
of the stearine expressed from the lard in 
manufacture of lard oil. The stearine is 
subjected to hydraulic pressure, by which 
three-eighths of it is discharged as an impure 
olein. This last is employed in the manu¬ 
facture of soap. Three million pounds of 
stearine, at least, have been made, in one 
year, into star candies and soap in these fac¬ 
tories, and they are prepared to manufacture 
thirty thousand pounds star candles per day. 
The manufacture of 1847-48, embracing stea¬ 
rine from foreign lard, probably reached one- 
half that quantity. 

“ From the slaughterers, the offal capable 
of producing grease, goes to another descrip¬ 
tion of grease extractors ; where ar& also 
taken hogs dying of disease or by.,accident, 
and meat that is spoiling through unfavora¬ 
ble weather or want of care. The grease 
tried out here, enters into the soap manufac¬ 
ture. Lard grease is computed to form 
eighty per cant, of ail the fat used in the 
making of soap. Of the ordinary soap one 
hundred thousand pounds are made weekly, 
equal at four cents per pound, to two hum 
dred thousand dollars per annum. This is 
exclusive of the finer soaps, and of soft soap, 
which are probably worth twenty-five per 
cent more. 

“ Glue, to an inconsiderable amount., is 
made of the hoofs of the hogs. 

“ At the rear of these operations, comes 
bristle dressing for the Atlantic markets. 
This business employs one hundred hands, 
and affords a product of fifty-live thousand 
dollars. 

“ Last of all is the disposition of what 
cannot be used for other purposes, the hair, 
hoofs, and other offal. These are employed 
in the manufacture of prussiatc of potash, 
to the product of which, also, contribute the 
cracklings or residuum left, on expressing 
the lard. The prussiate of potash is used ex¬ 
tensively in the print factories of New-Eng- 
land, for coloring purposes. The blood of! 
the hog is manufactured into Prussian blue. 

“ A brief recapitulation of the various 
manufactures out of the hog, at this point 
and date, presents: 


Barrels pork. 180,000 

Founds bacon.25,000,000 

“ No. 1 lard.16,500,000 

Gallons lard oil. 1,200,000 

Pounds star candles. 2,500,000 

“ bar soap. 6,200,000 

“ fancy soap, etc. 8,800,000 

Prussiate of potash. 60,000 


“ Five hundred thousand hogs exhibit, in¬ 
cluding seven pounds of gut-fat to each, one 
hundred millions pounds, carcass weight, 
when dressed. This is distributed thus : 


180,000 bMs. pork, 196 lbs. net is.35,280,000 

Bacon. .25,000,000 

No. 1, or leaf lard.16,260,000 

Common lard or grease for oil, stearine and 

ok-in. 6,000,000 

Inferior grease for soap.1,200,000 

Evaporation, shrinkage, waste, cracklings, 
and offal for manure... .16,260,000 


100 , 000,000 

“ The value7)f all this depends, of course, 
on the foreign demand. In 1847 the pork, 
bacon, lard, lard oil, star candles, soap, bris¬ 
tles, &c., exceeded six millions of dollars in 
value. For 1848, it had, probably, reached 
eight millions. But for the reduced prices 
which a greatly increased product always 
creates, it must far exceed that value. 

“ The buildings in which the pork is put 
up, are of great extent and capacity, and 
in every part thoroughly arranged for the 
business. They generally extend from street 
to street, so as to enable one set of opera¬ 
tions to be carried on without interfering 
with another. There are thirty-six of these 
establishments, besides a number of minor 
importance. 

“■ The following are specimens of bogs 
and lots of hogs, killed in Cincinnati, this 
seasop and the last. 


Average weight 

Hogs. lbs. 

7.. 722 

5. 640 

22.403 

52. 377 

50.375 

Of these were nine—one litter—weighing 
respectively, 316, 444, 454, 452, 456, 516, 
526, 532. 

320 hogs... 325 

657 “ .305 


“Few, if any of these hogs, were over 
nineteen months old. The last lot is extra¬ 
ordinary—combining quantity and weight— 
even for the West. They were all raised in 
one neighborhood in Madison county, Ken¬ 
tucky, by Messrs. Caldwell, Campbell, Ross, 
and Gentry, the oldest being nineteen months 
in age. 

“ The value of these manufacturing opera¬ 
tions to Cincinnati, consists in the vast 
amount of labor they require and create, and 
the circumstance that the great mass of that 
labor furnishes employment to thousands, at 
precisely the very season when their regular 
avocations cannot be pursued. Thus, there 
arc, perhaps, fifteen hundred coopers engaged 
in and outside of the city, making lard 
kegs, pork barrels, and bacon hogheads : the 
city coopers, at a period when they are not 
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needed on stock barrels and other cooperage, 
and the country coopers, whose main occu¬ 
pation is farming, during a season when the 
farms require no labor at their hands. Then 
there is another large body of hands, also 
agriculturists, at the proper season, engaged 
getting out staves and heading, and cutting 
hoopcpoles, for the same business. , Vast 
quantities of boxes of various descriptions, 
are made for packing bacon, for the Havana 
and European markets. Lard is also packed 
to a great extent, for export in tin cases or 
boxes, the making of which furnishes exten¬ 
sive occupation to the tin-plate workers. 

“If we take into view, farther, that the 
slaughtering;, the wagoning, the pork-house 
labor, the rendering grease and lard oil, the 
stearine and soap factories, bristle dressing, 
and other kindred employments, supply 
abundant occupation to men, who in the 
spring, are engaged in the manufacture and 
hauling of bricks, quarrying and hauling 
stone, cellar digging and walling, bricklay¬ 
ing, plastering, and street pafing, with other 
employments, which, in their very nature- 
cease on the approach of winter, we can, 
readily appreciate the importance of a busi¬ 
ness, which supplies labor to the industry of, 
probably, ten thousand individuals, who, but 
for its existence, would be earning little or 
nothing, one-third of the year. 

“The last United States census gave 
26,301,293, as the existing number of hogs 
at that date. The principal increase since, 
is in the West, owing to the abundance of 
corn there ; and that quantity may be now 
safely enlarged to forty-five millions. This 
is about the number assigned to entire Eu¬ 
rope, in 1839, by McGregor, in his Commer¬ 
cial Dictionary; and there is probably no 
material increase there since, judging by the 
slow advance in that section of the world, in 
productions of any kind. 

“ The number of hogs cut up in the valley 
of the Mississippi, will reach, for recent 
years, as an average, one million seven hun¬ 
dred thousand; of this, it will be seen, that 
twenty-eight per cent., or over one-fourth of 
the whole quantity, is put up for market in 
Cincinnati alone.” 

Hogs Packed in the West .—The Cincin¬ 
nati Price Current of last week compares 
the returns of hog raising for the past year 
as follows: 1849-’50, 1,652,200; 1850-’51, 
1,332,867, thus showing a deficiency in num¬ 
ber of 319,353. 

The deficiency in weight was 10 per ct. 
Last year the hogs averaged 205 lbs., while 
this year the average -was only 185 lbs. Ac¬ 
cording to this, the product of the two years 
would be c,s follows in pounds : 

1850, lbs.349,140,010 

1851, lbs...243.779,640 


Deficiency 


This deficiency is equal to 552,839 hogs 
of this year’s average, and the total is a frac¬ 
tion less than two-thirds of the nunnber pack¬ 
ed last year. 

The deficiency in the whole West, includ¬ 
ing number and weight, may therefore, we 
think, be put down with safety at one-third. 

In addition to the falling off in the number 
packed in the West, there is a deficiency of 
60,000 in the hogs driven South. 

INDIANA— Progress and Resources 
ok.— The Territorial Government of Indiana 
was formed in 1800; in 1305, the Territorial 
Legislature was organized ; and in 1816, the 
state was admitted into the Union, and the 
present State Constitution farmed, by a con¬ 
vention assembled at Corydon, lor that pur¬ 
pose. 

-Populationin 1800, 4,651 ; in 1810,24,520; 
in 1820, 147,178 ; in 1830, 341,582; in 1840, 
684,868 ; in 1845, about 766,034. 

The earliest settlement in the state was 
made at Vincennes, by a French colony, 
who called the place Port Vincent. The 
principal towns now in the state are New- 
Albany, Madison, Vincennes, Terre Haute, 
Lafayette. 

The State of Indiana exhibits, in the ex¬ 
tent and fertility of its territory, as well as by 
the facilities of transportation by which it is 
almost surrounded, extraordinary agricultural 
and commercial advantages. There is em¬ 
braced in the state a territorial domain of 
about thirty-seven thousand square miles, in 
which is represented a soil of unusual fer¬ 
tility ; and from more than half the counties 
' that compose the state, the produce of the 
agriculturist may be transported from his 
farm by steam or flat-boats. 

The southern portion of the state is gene¬ 
rally of a broken and uneven surface. A 
range of hills runs nearly parallel with the 
Ohio River, through the greater part of the 
state, alternately approaching and receding 
from the river, leaving frequently immense 
tracts of bottom-land of a rich alluvial soil. 
The south-western portion is exceedingly 
broken and hilly, abounding in abrupt rocky 
and precipitous cliffs. As we advance toward 
the interior, the hills disappear, and the sur¬ 
face assumes a more level and unbroken ap¬ 
pearance, the soil partakes considerably of a 
clay nature, but is productive of the ordinary 
crops. As we approach nearer the centre of 
the state, we find a still more level region. 
The White-water valley is considered unsur¬ 
passed in the fertility and productiveness of 
ita soil. Approaching north, the country is 
considerably rolling ; a number of counties 
are, however, of a low and wet soil, com¬ 
posed of too much clay, which renders it cold 
and uncertain in its crops. 

The north-western portion of the state con¬ 
sists of several specic3 of soil, and is charac¬ 
terized by a marked difference of scenery. 
A part is heavily timbered, consisting priud- 


105,777,640 
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•pally of walnut, maple, beach, buckeye, &c. 

A considerable part of this country is what is 
denominated “ prairie.” The soil composing 
this species of land is a deep vegetable mould, 
of exhaustless fertility. This soil is perhaps 
the most productive of any fouud in this part 
of the state, yielding very plentiful crops of 
the grain usually raised in the western states; 
corn, however, is the tnore abundant and fa¬ 
vorite crop. Many of these prairies are ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful; the surface extends as 
far as the vision reaches, in sweeping undu¬ 
lations, interspersed with numerous groves, 
and delightfully variegated with rivers and 
small streams. In the spring and summer 
they are covered by a varied and luxuriant 
growth of herbage and fragrant wild flowers, 
of every tint and hue, which gives them an 
appearance of beauty beyond description. 

There is a species of land, differing from 
any yet mentioned, called “ barrens,” com¬ 
prising a rolling country, with a dry, sandy, 
gravelly soil, with large trees growing from 
ten to fifty feet apart, then densely covered 
with an undergrowth of stunted oak, bushes, 
hazel, and other shrubbery. The soil is bet¬ 
ter adapted to the culture of wheat than any 
other species of soil in the state; it is both 
surer and more abundant in crops. 

The north-eastern portion of the state con¬ 
sists of heavily-timbered lands, interspersed 
with occasional small prairies and barrens. 
Some parts are low and marshy, too wet for 
cultivation, but could be reclaimed without 
great labor or expense, and be rendered ara¬ 
ble, and susceptible of the highest improve¬ 
ment. 

There are numerous small lakes in the 
northern part of the state, the water of which 
is deep, clear, and exceedingly transparent, 
abounding with fish of different kinds. 

The mineral resources of Indiana are but 
partially developed; coal is found in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the state in great abundance. 
There are also groat quantities of iron ore. 
In 1840 there were about 57,700 dollars in¬ 
vested in the manufacture of iron. 

There are numerous salt springs of a supe¬ 
rior quality. In 1840 there were about 
6,400 bushels of salt manufactured in the ’ 
state. 

The agricultural interests of the state are 
rapidly advancing. There have been of late 
years agricultural societies formed in the dif¬ 
ferent counties of the state, by’ which, with 
the laudible efforts of many enterprising in¬ 
dividuals, a more efficient and systematic 
mode of farming will be introduced. 

No better idea can be given of the agricul¬ 
tural resources than by exhibiting a table of 
the annual products of 1844. 

There were raised : 


Wheat. 5,419,000 bushels. 

Com.24,500,000 “ 

Oats.11,587,000 “ 

Potatoes. 3,573,000 “ 


Also, 3,200,000 pounds of tobacco; 2,027,- 
000 tons of hay *, 500 tonbof flax and hemp; 
7,365,000 pounds of sugar. The productive¬ 
ness and opulence of the state will better ap¬ 
pear by knowing the comparative standing 
with other states. In wheat and oats, In¬ 
diana is the sixth in the Union ; in corn, the 
fifth f in potatoes, the ninth; in hay, the third; 
in flax and hemp, the fourth ; in tobacco, the 
sixth ; in sugar, the third. The increasing 
facilities for transportation of produce, in ad¬ 
dition to the advantages already mentipned, 
operate as a great incentive and stimulus to 
tfie agricultural interest. The Wabash and 
Erie Canal, the Madison and Indianapolis 
Railroad, (a company has been incorporated 
this winter to extend it to intersect the Wa¬ 
bash and Erie Canal,) with the Central Canal, 
make an almost perfect internal communica¬ 
tion, and must tend to realize, in various 
ways, the great commercial and agricultural 
prosperity that position and soil would indi¬ 
cate, and ultimately develop her yet hidden 
resources. 

The whole amount of foreign debt is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Bonds, on which the State 

has to pay interest.$11,090,000 

Bonds on which the bank 

pays interest. 1,390,000 

Interest due January 1, 1846 2,777,320 

-$15,257,320 

The whole amount of the domestic debt is 
as follows: 

Six per cent treasury notes 

outstanding. $491,435 

Interest now due on six per^ 
cent, treusury notes (esti¬ 
mated). 147,000 

Five per cent, treasury notes 

outstanding. 441,325 

Interest now due on five per 
cent, treasury notes (esti¬ 
mated) . 69,0C n 

Loan from the bank, under 
act of January 15, 1844... 56,000 

- 1,204,760 


Total amount of state debt.$16,462,060 

The value of the taxable property in the 
state is estimated at $118,537,965: by which 
it will be seen that, the faith of the state 
stands pledged for the ultimate payment of a 
debt nearly equal to one-seventh of the value 
of all its taxables. 

The amount of interest to be paid, annu¬ 
ally, on the foregoing debt is as follows : 

Interest on bonds, as above 

stated. $556,220 

Interest on six per cent. 

treasury notes. 29,486 

Interest on five per cent. 

treasury notes. 22,066 

-- $607,772 

It will be seen by this table, that the an¬ 
nual interest accruing upon the state debt 
(without including the ^interest falling due on 
the bank bonds) is equal to one-half of one 
per centum of the value of all its taxable pro¬ 
perty.—(1846.) 
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INDIANA —Her Resources and Pros¬ 
pects—History of Settlement—Advance 
of Population ; Development of Re¬ 
sources ; Extension of Products ; Intro¬ 
duction of Manufactures ; Facilities for 
Manufactures ; Coal and Iron of Indiana 
compared with Great Britain ; Unlimited 
Natural Resources of Indiana ; Power 
of Manufacturing Nations ; the West 

MORE FAVORABLE TO* MANUFACTURE THAN 

New-England. —At the commencement of 
the present century, the Territory of Indiana, 
including what is now Illinois and Michigan, 
numbered less than 5000 people, whose labors 
were impeded by 100,000 hostile barbarians. 
At the close of the first quarter of the centu¬ 
ry, the State of Indiana contained a popula¬ 
tion of 200,000, and the census at the termi¬ 
nation of the half century will enumerate 
more that one million of free people within 
her boundaries. Yet her extended surface 
will be but dotted here and there with im¬ 
provements. In most of her couhties there 
will be then thousands of acres as still and 
wild as when the loot of the white emigrant 
first pressed the northern shore of the Ohio. 
Tens of thousands of strong arms with fire 
and steel are filling her forests, yet the re¬ 
sults of their labor are barely perceptible. 

In 1825 the emigrants to Indiana were 
chiefly from the eastern states; their journey 
was made after tong preparation and was 
toilsome, slow and expensive. They were 
compelled to bring their heavy tools and 
bulky implements of husbandry, their kitchen 
utensils and fragile furniture, by a difficult 
navigation and over heavy roads; several 
years were required to make a small clear¬ 
ing, rude improvements and enough coarse 
food for domestic use. Yet, despite all these 
difficulties, the population of the state, has 
already quadrupled since that period. 

Now, the emigrant from beyond the Alps 
gathers and sells his summer’s crop, crosses 
the ocean, passes the Alleghanies, selects 
his farm, erects his cabin, and puts in his 
plow in the following spring; he has wasted 
neither time nor money on the way ; he 
comes with his means and health and ener¬ 
gies unimpaired—-he becomes at once a pro¬ 
ducer and is at once an addition to the pro¬ 
ductive capital of the state. 

In view of these points of difference ; of 
the removal of the causes of disease ; of en¬ 
large d social, educational, and religious ad¬ 
vantages ; of greater facilities of intercom¬ 
munication, and of the greater attraction 
presented to all classes of emigrants, what 
limit can we fix to the increase of the state 
during the remaining half of the century"! 
We cannot rely on ordinary rules in the 
computation ; we have not only to ascertain 
what number the state can employ and sus¬ 
tain, but the comparative profits to be made 
here and elsewhere by labor and capital. In 


the valley of the Mississippi are very many 
millions of acres yet unoccupied, while Ore¬ 
gon and California present real and unreal 
attractions to the restless of older countries. 
The overtaxed and underfed messes of east¬ 
ern Europe long for our cheap food. The 
capital of eastern and central Europe is in¬ 
secure and highly taxed, and its possessors 
would place it under our stable and inexpen¬ 
sive government. On our seaboard, land, 
compared with ours,is dear and unproductive ; 
the hills of New-England, the sandy plains of 
the Carelinas, and the worn out soil of Vir¬ 
ginia, offer few inducements to the genera¬ 
tions rising upon them. 

The eyes of all are turned westward, and 
hundreds of thousands are now carefully 
studying the guide-books and maps of this 
West, and gathering and collecting all the 
attainable facts by which their future course 
and location will be determined. 

During the present year, the number of 
emigrants to the United States will probably 
exceed 300.000. Of these liot over 50,000 
remain on the seaboard, and our accessions 
from the Atlantic States probably exceed the 
emigrants who remain there. The natural 
increase of the population of the countries 
from which we receive most of these emi¬ 
grants is about two millions a year, and, as 
the facilities of emigration are yearly enlarg¬ 
ed, it will not he considered as too high an 
estimate, if we set down one-fifth of that 
increase, or 400,000, as the yearly average of 
emigrants to this country during the next 
quarter of a century. This number and their 
natural increase will be, during that period, 
not less than thirteen millions; we shall 
have in 1850, about 12,000*000, and their in¬ 
crease will be over 10,000,000, giving an ag¬ 
gregate population, in 1875, to the valley of 
the Mississippi of 35,000,000. The larger 
proportion of this increase will, for obvious 
causes, be north of the Ohio River. 

If Indiana will now ascertain and develop 
and publish her .resources; if she will fairly 
describe her mines of wealth, and fully and 
truly set forth the advantages she possesses 
-twenty-five years will give her a popula¬ 
tion of five millions, and at the close of the 
century the constituents of her representatives 
in the councils of the nation may outnumber 
the present population of the United States.' 

As to the actual capacity of the state to 
sustain such numbers, there can be no ques¬ 
tion. It has 20,000,000 of acres susceptible 
of high cultivation, and under the present 
best modes of husbandry, these acres can be 
made to yield not only enough substantial 
food for 100,000,000 of people, but flowers 
to decorate the dressing table of every female, 
and fruits to furnish a dessert to every family 
for every day throughout the year.* 

* By Mr. WakefieH’s estimate, an acre is capable 
of supporting more uan five persons with food. 
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Indiana has forty miles of lake coast; the 
Ohio, for 370 miles, washes her southern 
border ; the streams intersecting her interior 
counties give over 2,000 miles of flatboat, 
navigation at a season when her produce is 
ready for shipment. By the Wabash and 
Maumee, passing diagonally through ’the 
state, she is connected with the “ Father of 
Waters” and the lower series of the great 
lakes ; by Lake Michigan, she can conve¬ 
niently exchange products with the vast 
country bordering on Lake Superior; the 
surface of the state is so level, and the mate¬ 
rials for the construction of rail-roads are so 
abundant, that her people can quickly and 
cheaply connect themselves with each other 
and with adjacent states, and can thus ob¬ 
tain ready and cheap facilities for transport¬ 
ing what they desire from abroad and the 
surplus for foreign markets, while their cen¬ 
tral position in reference to the valley of the 
Mississippi will give them, to the end of 
time, controlling advantages in imports and 
exports of which we now have an indistinct 
conception. 

To descend from generalization to known 
facts, and give reason for the faith that is in 
us, let me refer to the causes of the agricul¬ 
tural wealth of the state. 

In a report that does but partial justice to 
Indiana, simply because the examination on 
which it was based was too limited, I)r. 
Owen says, and most justly : 

“The fertility of the soil of Indiana is universally 
admitted, yet tew are aware that this arises mainly 
from its geological position. It is well known to 
geologists that that soil is most productive which ha-3 
been derived from the destruction of the greatest va¬ 
riety of different rocks, for thus only is produced the 
due admixture of gravel, sand, clay and limestone, 
necessary to form a good medium for the retention 
and transmission of the nutritive substances, be 
they fluid or aeriform, 'to the roots of the plants. 
Now, Indiana is situated in the middle ot the great 
valley of North-western America, and far distant 
from the primitive range of mountains ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, her soil is formed from the destruction of a 
vast variety of rocks, crystaline and sedimentary, 
which have been minutely divided and intimately 
blended together by the action of air and water. It 
has all the elements, therefore, of extraordinary fer¬ 
tility.” 

Here wc have the reason not only why the 
prairies and alluvials of Indiana are so pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the culture of the cereals | 
.and the grasses, hut why the hiily and the j 
rolling lands between the eastern fork of 
White Iliver and the Ohio bear such a weight 
of forest growth 1 This may be said without 
further commentary, that nearly all the pro¬ 
ducts of the temperate zone, necessary or 
desirable for the sustenance of man and use¬ 
ful beasts, will reach perfection in quality 
and abundance within the limits of the state, 
which is, in respect to food, nearly independ¬ 
ent of the rest of the world. 

But, although agriculture is the foundation 
of a nation’s wealth, it is but the foundation ; 


other interests and employments must rest 
thereon, to complete the fabric of a nation’s 
glory. To eat, drink and die, is the destiny 
of a grade in creation lpwer than our own. 

The more fertile the soil, the less labor 
required in the production of food, the more 
I labor is demanded in the supply of other 
wants. We call those wants artificial; but, 
j although the forms of supply are artificial, 
the wants themselves are as natural as the 
j cravings of appetite. 

Here but one working hour out of five is 
required for the production of food. We 
have four-fifths of our population to be em¬ 
ployed in other pursuits. 

Now how shall these spare hours and this 
surplus labor be employed with most profit 
to individuals;, and with the greatest advan¬ 
tage to the whole 1 

Indiana is now emphatically agricultural. 
Up to 1843, its supply of agricultural staples 
was, on the whole, within her home demand. 
Since that period it has had a large and a 
largely increasing surplus, and its producers 
now look anxiously over the world for con¬ 
sumers. 

Its neighboring states are in the same 
condition ; ajl of our staples are superabun¬ 
dant. Dearths and floods at home, and wars 
and famine abroad, afford us but • insufficient 
relief—he is most fortunate who can first 
reach a deficient market. As we cannot 
hasten the rise of our streams, through which 
our produce finds a natural outlet, we are all 
entering into competition with each other in 
making canals and rail-roads toward the 
great markets of the world. When these 
are completed wc shall find ourselves pre- 
j cisely as we were ; away from home, on ex- 
I pensc, and bidding against each other for the 
dollars of foreign hucksters. We shall then, 
as now, be fleeced on the way, plundered at 
the market, and, if we have anything left, 
run the risk of being robbed on our return. 
The longer the road, the more numerous the 
dangers ; the further from home, the fewer 
the chances of detecting imposition, and of 
bringing those to justice by whom we have 
been injured. 

Uvea with rail-roads and canals, with every 
possible facility for transporting our provi¬ 
sions and breadstuff? to Eastern Europe, 
with far less profits on our capital, and with 
far lower wages for our labor, can we com¬ 
pete in. France and England with the fifteen 
millions of serfs between the months of the 
Vistula and the Dnieper who grow similar 
products for exportation! The noble land¬ 
holders of Poland, Podolia and Volhynia do 
not allow their slaves to eat what can be 
sold. Those districts, almost as fertile as 
our own, are now producing as much grain 
as will supply the deficient markets of Eu¬ 
rope, and yet. the traveler through them can 
hardly procure a wheaten loaf. Bring what 
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it will, this grain must be exported and sold. 
The crop is like that of cotton—useless at 
home. Until then, we can send our wheat 
and flour to Liverpool, at a less cost than the 
transportation of the same article to that port 
from Dantzic and Odessa, .and then, until 
we reduce its price at home to zero, it is use¬ 
less for us to enter the field of competition 
with Russian nobles and Polish slaves. 

But we have one certain and speedy mode 
of relief. We have a labor-saving process by 
which we can avoid the waste of time and 
money now employed in carrying over the 
world the bulky and perishable .articles we 
produce and the heavy fabrics we consume. 
We need not continue to pay strangers for 
watching our corn-cribs and meat-houses in 
foreign countries, for we can bring the 
mouths to our food. 

The makers of anvils at Birmingham, of 
trace-chains at Sheffield, a?f plates in Staf¬ 
fordshire, of cotton cloth at Manchester, 
would come here and eat twice as much food 
as they do now, if they only knew that they 
could make anvils chains plates and efcths 
as cheaply and well here as there. It is 
cheaper to pay the freights on advertisements 
than on axes and scythes. Pay some trifling 
bills to the printer, and these foreign com 
suraers ..will soon hasten to our well-filled 
granaries. As fast as they come, they will 
do our shop work and help pay our taxes. 
If they do not come fast enough, we must 
encourage our carriers to learn the use of the 
awl and hammer. If the men who are now, 
directly and indirectly, engaged in the ex¬ 
port of our bulky products, such as corn, 
and in the import of such heavy articles as 
trace-chains, were employed here in the fa¬ 
brication of what should be made at home, 
we should save more every year than the 
amount we yearly receive for our entire ex¬ 
ports. Should we, in process of time, make 
more plates and plows than we need at home, 
wc can send the excess to Odessa if there is 
no market nearer. The products of skill 
will bear transportation and pay high wages. 

But combine oiir food with cotton, wood, 
hemp and iron, and you can send it to Mos¬ 
cow ; to the sources of the Nile ; and to the 
foot, of the Himalaya Mountains ; and while 
we grow rich, we can pay high wages to 
every intermediate agent. 

Let me now illustrate how this change can 
be effected ; how our wealth can be increas¬ 
ed ; and how our independence can be estab¬ 
lished. And let me say that, in effecting all 
this, no law is required but the law of liber¬ 
ty ; the liberty of associating labor, skill and 
capital, so that the many can accomplish' 
what would be beyond the power of the few. 
No bounties are necessary, but those which 
result from a business well conceived, and 
prudently conducted, in security and without 


exactions. No state expenditures are called 
for, save the wages of the schoolmaster, and 
the printer, and their co-workers, the engi¬ 
neer, the geologist and the chemist. The 
parent state best discharges her duty to her 
children by affording them such an educa¬ 
tion as will enable them most wisely to se¬ 
lect, and most efficiently to pursue, their 
respective employments. This educational 
care should not be limited to the. village 
school. The same purposes in view when 
establishing common schools, are embraced 
in any system by which we may furnish our 
adult population such information as will 
enable them to use their time and positions 
most productively. 

The information referred to, the motives 
to influence action, the employment to attract 
labor, should chiefly emanate from the capi- 
tol. The ruler there is but the teacher, and 
there, knowledge can be made- the most 
effective power that rulers ever possessed. 
Whatever change of pursuits; '"whatever 
great work is there conceived, illustrated 
and clearly shown to be of profit—the peo¬ 
ple, with their irresistible force, will speedily 
accomplish. 

Legislators, then, have far more power 
than Cheops. He could, by his arbitrary 
will, direct the masses to build a pyramid for 
the dead ; but the pyramid was notfeproduc- 
live. They, by imparting the knowledge of 
profitable employments, can influence the 
masses to construct workshops for the living, 
which will be reproductive until man shall 
have ceased to accumulate. 

In nothing is progress.more clearly shown 
than in industrial associations, and In no¬ 
thing have we so marked our advantage over 
other countries as in the case with which 
our associations can be organized, and the 
perfect security with which they can be car¬ 
ried on. They ask no monopoly, yet they 
can effect all that is desired. Elsewhere, 
and in other times, the few have determined 
what direction the labor and capital of the 
many should take. To say nothing of the 
innumerable schemes undertaken by govern¬ 
ment, or by charteredmonopolists, ostensibly 
for the public good, but in reality as an ex¬ 
cuse to levy taxes and support the powerful, 
we find that nearly all the great changes 
that have been effected in industrial pursuits, 
called for by the circumstances of the times, 
have been effected by the representatives of 
the state, whether king, parliament or min¬ 
isters. It was the proudest boast of Henry 
the Great, that he had introduced the cul¬ 
ture of silk among a; people who Licked pro¬ 
fitable employment. Edward III., when he 
'brought over to England the spinners and 
weavers from Flanders, and thus laid the 
foundation of England’s power and great¬ 
ness, did more for his country than any king 
of his line. The states of Holland showed 
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tlieir practical wisdom when they reclaimed 
so many thousands of acres from the sea. 

We, in the freedom of action, and in the 
aggregate of individual power, are effecting 
far more than governments could ever do. 
In the State of Massachusetts individual 
capital and labor began to associate, in 1833, 
to construct rail-roads. The emperor of 
Kussia put his laborers to the same work in 
1S36. The little state has made a network 
of rail-roads through all her valleys, while 
the single line of the Autocrat is yet incom¬ 
plete. Since 1836, our twenty millions of 
people, by their associations, have made 
over 7,000 miles of rail-road. Europe, with 
her population of 233 millions, has, in the 
same time, constructed less th.Bn 10,000 
miles; 'and the largest part of these have 
been the work of individual companies. 

But while the government need not be 
called to aid in the construction of a rail¬ 
road, the building of a manufactory, or the 
opening of a mine, it is not less its duty to 
gather and publish all the facts bearing on 
the road, the profits of the manufactory, the 
importance and position of the mine. The 
individual hesitates to incur the expenses of 
surveys and experiments, because the road 
may not come nea 1 - him, and the ore may be 
of a better quality on his neighborVlands. 
The association cannot be got up without a 
fair prospect of success. But the state has 
broader lines, and the expenses of her 
surveyors, geologists and chemists, divided 
among the nKmy, are not felt. 

It will be granted that, if neither old 
markets are enlarged, nor new markets 
opened, for our agricultural staples, these 
must fall in the ratio of the increase of pro¬ 
duction ; and it will not be very wide of the 
mark to say, that the aggregate value of these 
staples will not be very much enlarged, 
whatever the increase majr be. The history 
of the cotton crop shows frequent instances 
of this, when our production has materially 
lessened its average value. The throwing 
a large quantity of spices in the Zuider Zee, 
raised the value of the remainder to an 
amount far above what the whole would have 
brought, when the supply was greater than 
the demand. 

Now, suppose the average increase of 
population in Indiana, for the next lew 
years, should be 120,000 per annum, and 
that, of these, only 40,G00 are productive, 
and arc directed to new employments in 
which the average remuneration for labor 
would be seventy-five cents per day; the 
product is 89,000,000, or two-thirds of the 
entire export of the state. Suppose, further, 
that manufacturing employments were provi¬ 
ded, suitable for female labor, giving 25 cents 
a day for 200 days in the year; the operatives 
being chiefly from the ages of 15 to 19; and 
the remaining 100 working days in the year 


being spent by these operatives at common 
schools. Fifty thousand females, whose labors 
are now almost entirely unproductive to 
themselves and the state, would gladly avail 
themselves of such opportunities of providing 
themselves with a dowry. The product of 
their labor of the year, would be two and a 
half millions of dollars. 

It is beyond our power to calculate the 
effect that such an amount of earnings, such a 
saving of money and of such a home market, 
would have on the values of land and labor 
within the state. 

The premises, that over production lessens 
the value of the product, being granted, it 
cannot be said that withholding the product of 
the surplus labor will lessen the value and 
quantity of commodities from abroad, or our 
ability to pay for what we should import, or 
the ability of foreigners to pay for our pro¬ 
duce, which they require. Indeed, both par¬ 
ties would divide the savings made iu the 
avoidance of the unprofitable carriage. Let 
the cartiers, if too abundant, engage them¬ 
selves in the production, instead of the trans¬ 
mission of w ealth. 

To illustrate ray idea, let me suppose that 
we make our axes and import our watches. 
The whole manipulation about the axe may 
require two days of labor. Thai about the 
watch may require the labor of two hundred 
days. The oue worth one dollar and the 
other one hundred dollars. The carriage of 
the least valuable is one-half of its cost, that 
of the most valuable, including insurance, is 
not one hundredth part of its cost. ihe 

savings on our axes and such heavy commo¬ 
dities, will enable us to buy and import the 
watch and such light and less bulky commo¬ 
dities. In buying the axe we support the 
foreign labor of two days. In the watch we 
buy, we give the equivalent of two hundred 
days. Thus, in precisely the same ratio that 
we save carriage aud make our coarse fabrics 
at home, we have the means, and we furnish 
foreigners with whom we trade with the 
means, to render mutual exchange profitable; 
and in this way only can we beep up the 
prices of our labor, and take every possible 
advantage of the cheap labor of other coun¬ 
tries ; and thus arises the axiom, that a coun¬ 
try that does not procure at home the neces¬ 
saries of life, has but a very limited ability of 
procuring the conveniences and luxuries of 
foreign fabrication. 

The leading principle of political and pro¬ 
ductive economy in civilized countries, is in¬ 
dependence and the substitution of domestic 
for foreign exchanges. Progress is most rapid 
in that country which possesses and uses the 
elements for producing exchangeable com¬ 
modities at home. 

This is the age of steam, and coal is now 
the chief element of physical power. Let 
coal, and its near neighbor, iron, be combined 
and operated by the hand of skill, and the wo¬ 
man and the child can laugh at the hands of 
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Briareus and the strength of the Titans. The 
chain of Olus and EphiaUts can no longer hold 
a god. Mind now asserts her full supremacy 
over matter. 

With all these elements of power, with 
every facility for obtaining the rich results of 
skill, the people of Indiana will not long com¬ 
pete in the Liverpool market with the white 
woman of Poland, shrinking under the lash of 
her overseer, nor with the naked Fellah of 
Egypt, nor with the degraded Riot of India, in 
commodities which the earth yields in abun¬ 
dance and without the instruments of skill. 

In reference to this power the geological 
map of the world affords a most interesting 
study. 

The most important and available coal 
formations are those of the United States, of 
northeast British America, of Great. Britain, 
Belgium, and France. Of the areas of coal, 
now known, those in the United States com¬ 
prise ons-seventeenth of the whole, or over 
133.000 square miles. British America has 
18,000 square miles. Great Britain about 
12,000, Belgium 518, France 1,719. Of the 
133,000 square miles of coal in the United 
States, about one-half is the field of the 
central west, a part of which underlies about 
one-fifth of Indiana. This state, then, has 
thirteen times as much as Belgium, four and 
half times as much as France j.and two-thirds 
as much as Great Britain, The map, 
however, gives but a very imperfect idea of 
the respective values of these coal fields. In 
heavy and bulky articles position is every¬ 
thing;- The first boat made by Robinson 
Crusoe after his shipwreck was admirably 
adapted to his purpose, could it be moved to 
its point of use. There is coal on the 
borders of the Arctic Ocean, arid there it 
will be until the last conflagration. 

The coal of Europe is on the whole 
inferior to our own in quality, and its 
position averages five hundred feet “under 
the grass.” The amount of labor and capital 
required to dig and raise this coal, is greater 
than that which would be required to dig 
that of Vigo county and transport it to 
Indianapolis. But, coal derives its greatest 
value from its juxtaposition to other minerals 
and materials with which it is to be com¬ 
bined, such as iron, copper, lead, timber, 
and the fibres of which cloth is made. The 
nearer these materials are to each other, the 
more valuable each becomes if they are there 
combined, and they impart a corresponding 
value to the nearest food and labor. 

If we institute a comparison between 
England and Belgium, and Indiana, in 
reference to the positions of their respective 
coal fields and to the source of supply of 
materials to combine with the coal, the 
result may he full of encouragement to us. 

Ureat Britain now produces yearly, 
31,500,000 tons of coal, worth, at the points 
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of production, about $46,000,000, and at the 
points of consumption, chiefly within the 
kingdom, about $100,000,000. The value 
of the iron manufactured by a part of this’ 
coal, is estimated at $80,000,000 per annum. 
The value of her exports, produced mainly 
through the agency of her coal and iron, now 
reaches the enormous sum of $250,000,000 
per annum. 

Her cotton mills, alone, give employment 
to 1,500.000 operatives, whose yearly wages 
are $43,000,000. 

Of the materials used in combination and 
produced in the kingdom, the iron stone of 
Wales yields but 18, and that of Northum¬ 
berland but 20 per cent. ; the copper ore of 
Wales yields about 8 per cent. ; the tin of 
Cornwall has tp be protected from foreign 
competition by an impost duty of 80 per 
cent. ; the lead mines are falling into decay; 
the quantity of flax, wool, and hides, is 
vastly insufficient for the demand ; while the 
value of her food may bo estimated by ihe 
price of wheat in her manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, which will average over one doilar and 
ten cents the bushel. 

For foreign materials, Great Britain 
sends to Japan, Cuba, and Lake Superior for 
copper ore, to China for tin, to South 
America for hides, and to Spain lor wool. 

Her nearest food market is on the Baltic, 
and her chief supply of cotton is from this 
valley. She is now using our coal to cheapen 
the cost of Indiana pork and Tennessee., cot¬ 
ton on its way to Manchester to be combined 
with her inferior coal. A singular anomaly ! 
But the most mortifying feature of the pro¬ 
cess is, that she pays us with the products 
of our own pork, cotton and coal; she takes 
five bales of cot ton and balances the account 
with one of cloth ; she pays us one barrel 
of flour for ten bushels of wheat; as to coal, 
she is more liberal, for she allows us 7 cents 
a bushel and only charges 14 cents. 

Belgium produces coal and iron at about 
the same cost as Great Britain. She has no 
domestic materia! to combine with the coal, 
hut iron, wool, flax, anu food, and can only 
compete with England in manufactures, 
while her food is equal to the demand, and 
while her government is less expensive. 

In the fifteenth century, the cities of 
Belgium were the most important seats of 
the commercial and manufacturing world. 
Bruges and Antwerp contained each 200,- 
000 people ; the Scheldt, at Antwerp, often 
contained 2,500 vessels waiting their turn of 
approach to the wharves, and her exchange 
was attended twice a day hy 5,000 merchants. 
Ghent contained 50,000 weavers. Progress 
in all the arts and sciences kept pace with 
the increase of business and wealth. The 
decline of Belgium, in the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, was the consequence, 

[ first, of foreign dominion, and next, of the 
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use of coal, and the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery by English manufacturers. 
But within the present century, she has 
advanced with wonderful rapidity. Her 
mines have given vitality to her work-shops, 
and her miners and artisans have so stimu¬ 
lated her agricultural industry, that her 
sandy and clayey soil has become the most 
productive in continental Europe, and, while 
it sustains a population of 350 to a square 
mile, furnishes large quantities of food, flax 
and wool for export. Her rail-roads, which 
are the instruments of her artisans and 
agriculturists—as much as their tools of 
trade, as the hammer and the plow—now 
connect every portion of her territory ; her 
people are busyand well paid, and notwith¬ 
standing they labor under some oppressive 
exactions, they have been scarcely affected 
by the recent revolutions around them. 

Let us now turn to the twenty-two coun¬ 
ties of Indiana which give an area of 7,700 
square miles of coal—of that power which 
has proved so potent in England and Bel¬ 
gium. It is safe to say that this area will 
average 50,000,000 of bushels to the square 
mile. Here we have the enormous quantity 
of 385,000,000,000 bushels, or an amount 
equal to eleven hundred limes the yearly 
production of Great Britain. It will be 
remarked that this power is just where it is 
wanledi at and near the confluence of 
important streams. Nature has been very 
kind, and in the course of years, has worn 
down convenient roads to and through these 
coal strata. The “ adit levels” are the 
Ohio, the Wabash, and the White rivers, 
and the natural is far more efficient than the 
artificial drainage. These streams, thus cut¬ 
ting the coal, extend through and to almost 
every county of the state, and afford cheap 
facilities of transporting bulky products to 
points where they can be combined with the 
power into forms of less bulk end weight, 
and of greater value, and thus fitted to bear 
transportation to the best market. 

It will be observed that, on the. edges of 
this coal field, there is iron ore of greater 
yield and purity than that of England or 
Belgium ; potter's clay equal to that of Staf¬ 
fordshire ; lead, silicious earth and alkalies, 
to coi ipare with any in Bohemia ; here, also, 
is the best of marl, the best stone for build¬ 
ing and manufacturing purposes ; here, be¬ 
sides, is the soft freestone water, and below 
the surface is, doubtless, brine of sufficient 
strength to justify boring through the super¬ 
incumbent sandstone and the construction of 
salt works. 

Although no copper has yet been dis¬ 
covered in this district, the coal approaclies 
within one hundred and ten miles of Lake 
Michigan, and a railroad on this route will, 
before long, be used in transporting to the 
coal the richest copper cn earth—that of 


Lake Superior. Unless the coal basin of 
Michigan should prove of more value than is 
now expected, this copper must, of necessity, 
be smelted either on the north-east edge of 
the central coal field, or on the north-west 
edge of the Apalachian coal field, back of 
Cleveland and Erie; on the whole, the ad¬ 
vantage in distance and in the superiority of 
a food-producing district, is with the former. 

In Wales, the copper ores average about 
eight and a half per cent, of metal, and re¬ 
quire nearly twice their weight of coal in the 
smelting process. The ore of Lake Supe¬ 
rior, which is of astonishing richness, will 
require a larger proportion of fuel, and it 
will be brought here for use as well as for 
fuel. From present indications, the copper 
refineries and manufactories of the Upper 
Wabash will eventually be the most import¬ 
ant in the world, if, indeed, they do not 
distance all competition. And that day is 
not far remote, when this copper will be 
largely used in sheathing vessels built on the 
Wabash, of Indiana timber. 

This, at the first view, may seem strange; 
but wh^n it is borne in mind that the mer¬ 
chant marine of almost every country is now 
built of fresh water timber, we may be dis¬ 
posed to inquire why our produce cannot as 
well be borne to the ocean by ocean craft, as 
well as in unsafe and perishable arks. 

The English dockyards are, to a great 
extent, supplied from the forests of St. Law¬ 
rence and its tributaries, and from points far 
above tide water.* The s' aboard of France 
is nearly denuded of oak, arid she draws her 
supplies far from the interior. The Russian 
navy may be said to be built entirely of fresh 
water timber. The Memel oak, probably 
the best in the world, can hardly be affected 
by any ocean peculiarity, as the water high 
up the Baltic contains less than one part in 
a thousand of saline substances, and is so 
pure as to be »-scd by the sailors. The ship¬ 
yards of our seaboard, north of the Chesa¬ 
peake, are-now supplied by forests on the 
streams in the interior; and, in New-Eng- 
land, land ten and twenty miles from tide 
water, and well covered with oak, will sell 
from one to five hundred dollars per acre. 
A single fresh water oak tree will often sell 
fur one hundred dollars to the shipwright. 
The oak on the Indiana coal field is of a very 
superior quality ; it has been of slow grow th ; 
it has on the hills been exposed to the sun, 
and its roots have been forced to spread near 
the surface, and thus affords the best “ knees 
and arms.” These pecularities are well un¬ 
derstood by all who have examined the sub¬ 
ject. The ship “ Minnesota,” built at Cin¬ 
cinnati, and sent to sea last spring, is 
pronounced by the most competent judges 

* British America furnishes three-fourths of the 
timber imported into Great Britain. See tables in 
McCulloch’s Com. Diet. 
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equal to any ship afloat, in the quality of her 
materials. 

Indiana millwrights ean furnish two-inch 
oak plank at ten dollars per thousand, while 
its price in the eastern ship-yards ranges 
from thirty-five to sixty dollars perdhousaial. 
Pine masts can be floated from the Alleghany, 
Kanawha and the Cumberland rivers, at 
half their eastern prices. Other timber, 
such as black locust for ribs, poplar and 
chestnut for keels, black walnut for orna¬ 
mental work, can be had at vastly less than 
eastern rates. We have the soft iron oro for 
fastenings, anchors and cables ; hemp for 
cordage ; cheap food for the builders and 
riggers ; and then we have downward and 
outward freight for any port where the best 
market for ship and cargo can be found. 'As 
high as the falls of the Ohio and the falls of 
the Wabash and White rivers, ships of four 
hundred tons, and drawing, when fully 
laden, .seventeen feet, can be towed to sea 
one hundred days in the year, and at the ' 
time when the flatboatmen are guarding 
against the dangers of snags, sawyers and 
winds, which could not harm the vessel. 1 

I dwell the longer on this subject because 
I regard this business as one of very great 
importance to our agriculturists who are now 
subjected to higli freights and insurances— 
who are delayed in getting their produce to 
an uncertain market—and who are yearly 
subjected at New Orleans, to high charges 
and to the losses attending the exposure of 
perishable articles on the levee of that city 
during the time occupied in effecting sales 
and making reshipments. All that is wanted 
to bring the ship-builders to us is to inform 
them of the quality of our materials, the 
conveniences where these materials abound, 
the capacity of our streams, and the abun¬ 
dance of our freights. 

Bring the ship-builders, and the specula¬ 
tors in produce from New-York and New- 
Orleans will come here and buy and ship our 
produce; we shall receive the money at 
home, and not be compelled to risk foreign 
markets and foreign agents. 

This business requires but a moderate 
eapital, and it would afford immediate relief. 
Had it been introduced ten years ago the 
farmers in the Wabash valley would have 
since saved, on their shipments of produce, 
enough to have constructed their railroads 
frorp Terre Haute, Lafayette and Vincennes, 
to their eastern termini in the state. 

There arc very many other articles of 
which wood is the chief material, and in the 
aggregate, costing a large amount of money, 
which should be made at home, and are now 
imported from most unnatural sources. For 
instance pails and tubs ; almost every steam¬ 
boat which touches at the southern parts of 
Indiana brings nests of these articles made 
in the interior of Ncw-England, 


J Black-walnut is now cut on the banks of 
our rivers, floated to New-Orleans, shipped 
to'Boston, sawed into veneers, and often 
j brought back to us as the covering of bulky 
j and fragile furniture. The tree which leaves 
, us at a price of a few hours’ !abor ? comes 
back at the cost of five hundred days’ labor. 

In the productions of the forest, then, we 
have incalculable advantages over England 
and Belgium. The materials are much more 
convenient for combination with the power. 

The same remark is true of our minerals, 
of which iron is the most important. 

Of the iron stone, and argillaceous iron 
ore, we have inexhaustible quantities in the 
sopth-western counties, and bog-iron ore, as 
is said, in the north-western counties of the 
state—none of this is regarded as valuable 
unless it is at least equal to the best English 
ore—while much of ours will yield double 
the per cantage of that of England and 
Belgium. 

Iron stone in South Wales is now raised 
with the coal 1800 feet, and the coal must be 
coked before it will smelt the ore. By improved 
modern processes our ore, found on the sur¬ 
face, can be smelted by the coal itself. In 
the production of iron the wages of labor 
could not be lowered to English rates, simply 
because the miner and iron worker here cap 
produce two or three times the quantity that 
their competitors in Wales or Northumber¬ 
land could produce. 

Indiana now sends abroad her bulky and 
perishable corn and meat, which can be pro¬ 
duced equally cheap by the ignorant Russian 
j serf, to the extent of over one million of dol¬ 
lars a year in exchange for coarse fabrics of 
iron—such as axes, scythes, spades and 
hoes, which are made of ore and by coal 
far inferior to her own ; and the loss on the 
carriage both ways is a self-imp6sed tax on 
her labor and capital. She not only sends 
the tree to New-England, but she sends a 
thousand miles for the axe to cut down, the 
tree, and across the ocean for the chain to 
drag the tree to the river. She is a producer 
and a consumer, and, as such, pays the 
freights and loses the profits. 

Of potter’s clay she bo s enough of all the 
ordinary qualities to supply the World, and 
yet she sends to Staffordshire for her common 
plates, pays a duty of 33 per cent., a freight 
of over 50 per cent., and an extra profit cor¬ 
responding with the distance of over 20 per 
cent., on an article, which, considering the 
price of food and the difference in taxes, can 
be made cheaper on the White River than in 
Staffordshire. 

There is now a new-born town on the 
upper Ohio, called Liverpool, where coarse 
potter’s ware is now made, and sold at half 
the cost of the imported article ; and this is 
now forcing its way into common use, des¬ 
pite the opposition of dealers in such goods; 
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who, like other merchants, make the high¬ 
est profits on the most costly and distant- 
made fabrics. The further the source of 
supply, the less chance has the consumer of 
detecting imposition. 

By the way, this traffic in goods is a curi¬ 
ous study. Our retail merchant is familiar 
with the cost of staple goods mads near 
home; by the prices of these jie judges of 
the fairness of the wholesale dealer; these 
staples are often put at cost by the jobber, 
to obtain the favorable opinion of his,-custom- 
ers. Where, then, ar<? the profits of the 
New-York and Philadelphia jobbers 1 They 
must live and make enough to pay enormous 
rents. Why, on sleazy calicoes, made in 
England ; on German trinkets ; on French 
silks so very changeable that the tint of the 
rose ou them will last but a summer’s 
morning—with these distant-made fabrics 
our retail merchant and his customers are 
semi-annually imposed oh ; and so will ever 
be while our policy is to consume what we 
do not produce, and to produce what we do 
not consume. 

Another of our great staples is wool. Now, 
our bags of wool, and imported bales of 
woolen cloths and carpets, are meeting and 
crossing each other on routes of a thousand 
miles, connecting us - with eastern mills, 
operated by power more than five times as 
expensive as our own. Here again we are 
producers and consumers, and pay the 
freights and lose the profits. 

The price of wool here, in its various 
grades of preparation, will average, perhaps, 
not over fifteen cents a pound, and when it 
reaches the eastern mill will average twenty- 
five cents ; it is spun and woven into carpets, 
for instance, and becomes worth eighty cents ; 
on its return to us it has advanced to one 
dollar. Here distance has added ten cents 
to the value of the material which has been 
combined with seventy-five cents of foreign 
labor. 

For the yard of carpet we pay first the oat* 
and a half pounds of wool, at twenty-two 
and a half cents; to make up the seventy- 
seven and a half cents we send to the carder, 
spinner and weaver of the carpet factory, a 
bushel and a half of wheat, or five bushels 
of corn, they paying the carriage. 

Now, on good land, an industrious man 
will produce an average of two and two-thirds 
bushels of corn a day, and wheat is the pro¬ 
portion of one and half to five. For this yard 
of carpet, then, wc exchange nearly t\yo days 
labor and one and a half pounds of wool. 
The actual capital employed to produce the 
former is actually less than that required to 
produce the latter. The carpet weaver has 
spent no more time at the power loom in 
learning the trade than our farmer’s daugh¬ 
ters have at the house loom ; her labor is not 
as severe, and the quantity of labor employ¬ 


ed by the girl in the fabrication of the yard 
of cloth is not one-half that employed by the 
man in the production of the five bushels of 
com. Our wool, in the eastern market, is 
in competition vyith the wool of South Ame¬ 
rica, and our wool-growers are competing 
with the wool-grower of South America, 
who pays nothing for land or pasturage, and 
has to support neither preacher nor teacher. 
He can produce as much wool without as 
we can with the schoolmaster; but he has 
neither the power nor the skill to make cloth. 
We can combine a single pound of wool with 
the power, skill, food, wood and iron, and 
send the yard of cloth to Brazil, and bring 
back in exchange for it, fifteen pounds of 
wool, and enough coffee to pay all the ex¬ 
penses. 

The southern section of Indiana is admira¬ 
bly adapted to the cultivation of hemp. That 
which is now grown is put chiefly into coarse 
bagging and rope, because we cannot send 
it to the seaports of the world, where are 
the manufactories of cordage and sails. The 
Russian slaves will forever keep it out of the 
markets of Glasgow and Liverpool, and ge¬ 
nerally will undersell us in New-York. But 
the Russian slaves aye top ignorant to make 
“duck” and cordage, and they have no avail¬ 
able power. If we will put up the proper 
machinery, we can rig our ships at home 
and export sail cloth to Riga and St. Peters¬ 
burg]!. 

Room will not admit of the enumeration 
of very many other productions of the state 
which should, and eventually must be ma¬ 
nufactured within its limits. I pass to the 
consideration of a staple, which, in its rude 
and perfect forms, now nearly controls the 
commerce, the exchanges, and the policy of 
the commercial world. The field of produc¬ 
tion of this staple extends to within a ihw hun¬ 
dred miles of our inexhaustible power and 
well supplied granaries. The coal of Great 
Britain and Belgium and the water power of 
New-England have attracted the cotton of the 
South, from three to seven thousand miles, 
and the consumers of cotton goods have not 
only paid the expense of its removal, but 
also freights on distant shipments, of subsist¬ 
ence, the commissions of numerous faetdfs, 
the dividends on costly roads, and the taxes 
of expensive governments. The food pro¬ 
ducers of the upper, and the cotton produ¬ 
cers of the lower, sections of this valley are 
depressed, because the product of their joint 
labors is combined at such a cost in distant 
workshops; because it lia3 to support too 
many carriers, too many roads, too many 
navies and armies. On investigation, these 
producers are just beginning to find that ca¬ 
pital and skill are easily transported, and 
that, our home power is vastly more conve¬ 
nient and less costly than that to which we 
have so long been tributary. Further inveo- 
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ligation will show to the producers, the pro¬ 
priety and profitableness of associating their 
own materials, capital and labor, in such 
proportion and at such positions as will render 
the joint product so cheap, that a demand 
commensurate with its supply will arise, and 
afford satisfactory profits and wages to all 
who have been employed in its combination. 

Indiana now offers the very ben positions 
for effecting this combination; where the ag¬ 
gregate values of power, materials, subsistence 
and transportation, are the lowest know n ; 
where health is secure, and social wauts can 
be fully supplied. When Kentucky has be¬ 
come emancipated from her slaves, she will 
offer a few positions equal to ours, but she 
now lacks a most attractive element to pro¬ 
ductive labor, 

Illinois has nearly 44,000 square miles of 
power, but nearly all the points at which her 
coal rises above the plane of high water, and 
where it is very accessible, are now un¬ 
healthy. 

There are obvious reasons why the cotton 
planters on the Lower Mississippi cannot pro¬ 
fitably work up their staple at home. The 
reasons are almost equally obWious why they 
should manufacture in Indiana, if they are en¬ 
couraged so to do, and shown that they can 
do so with profit. But, perhaps there is not 
one cotton planter in a hundred, who is aware 
that Indiana has the cheap power; and the 
ninety-nine yet see no chance of avoiding the 
expensive transportation of their staple to ex¬ 
pensive workshops. These planters are now 
receiving less than four per cent, on the esti¬ 
mated value—and, indeed, actual amount of 
their capital. Our farmers' are not making 
as large a per centage on their investments. 
The English spinner is in distress and poverty, 
and his employer is in failing circumstances; 
the carriers say that their business is unprofit¬ 
able, and the shipwright is begging for em¬ 
ployment. Is nut the reason of all this obvi¬ 
ous?- The cost of transportation is absorbing 
the profits of capital and the wages of labor. 

To extend the consumption of cotton cloth, 
we must diminish its cost. This can be done 
by lessening the amount arid coat of transpor¬ 
tation. Then its joint producers can grow 
rich. The cotton crop is, say, 2,200,000 
bales; over 1,000,000 of these bales are re¬ 
quired for coarse fabrics. 1,000,000 spindles 
and corresponding machinery will make these 
coarse fabrics. This machinery can be set in 
motion for $75,000,000. 

Were these fabrics made in Indiana, and 
at the most convenient positions, the savings 
in carriage of cotton, cloth, food, &c„ to say 
nothing of taxes, would exceed twenty millions 
of dollars a year. The incidental advantages 
to the West, attending such a change, would 
be expressed by a sum vastly larger. This 
would be the result of our manufacturing only 
the coarser, least expensive and len3t profit¬ 
able goods, and the result is susceptible of 


proof in which there can be no uncertainty. 
Indiana could spare all the labor, and the 
South and the West could now easily furnish 
the capital, even if that capital was money. 
But if we made the machine shops and fur¬ 
naces, and the roiling milis, the money we 
should need would be merely the amount re¬ 
quired to import our tools and patterns; the 
remainder would be but the representative of 
labor, and the product would be the invest¬ 
ment made by labor. 

Let us review the comparison between the 
relative power of Indiana, England and Bel¬ 
gium, and take in that of New-England. 

The most important coalfield of Relgium 
commences in the province of Namur, tra¬ 
verses Liege, and extends to the centre of 
Rhenish Prussia; including the portion which 
passes by Valenciennes to Douai, in France; 
its whole length is about ISOmiles. 

The coal fields of England and which lie 
under her chief manufacturing districts, com¬ 
mence near Worcester, north of the British 
Cbanuel, and extend north about 150 miles. 

The water power of New-England, worthy 
of notice, is at perhaps 150 different positions, 
and they all may represent a line of 150 sqaare 
miles of power equal to those of Indiana. 

The power of England, and Belgium is at 
the mouths of pits along its lines, arid used at 
-the positions where mills and tenements can 
conveniently be erected. Th& power of New- 
England must be used precisely where it is 
found, and irrespective of the cost of access 
to it. 

The power of each is in a country natural¬ 
ly barren, and the most expensive instru¬ 
ments are required to make it available; its 
first cost is in money at least four times that 
of ours; measured by labor, the difference 
is much greater. 

The surface of the countries, and the re¬ 
spective advantages in this respect, may be 
measured by the cost of railways in each. In 
Belgium, their cost of construction has ave¬ 
raged over $35,000 per mile. The English 
manufacturing district is connected by roads at 
an average cost of over $150,000 per mile, and 
receives its materials, and sends its products 
over roads of a still higher cost. That from 
Manchester, for instance,.has cost about $170,- 
000 per mile. In New-England, the rad-roads 
which connect her power with raw materials 
and markets, have cost over $50,000 per mile. 

The roads which may be required to con¬ 
duct the power of Indiana with the Ohio, the 
lakes and the markets afforded by the state, 
will not average over $15 000 per mile, and, 
from the cheapness of fuel, the low grades 
and the straight routes over which they will 
pass, they will be operated with much less 
expense, and with a greater saving of time 
than those in the other districts referred to. 

In England, Belgium and Indiana, the coal 
fields present nearly equivalent geological 
formations, and almost every mineral earth 
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and stone, specially useful to the manufac¬ 
turer, can be found ou each formation. In the 
two former, the coal, stone, iron and earth, 
are deeply buried in the bowels of the earth; 
in the latter, they meet the hand of the tra¬ 
veler on the surface. New-England has very 
few of these auxiliaries to her power. She 
has been enabled to compete with her rivals, 
by exemption from government enactions, and 
by comparative nearness to certain materials* 
and markets. 

Indiana, like the ether districts, has also a 
line of power. This line extends from the 
Ohio in Perry county, to Perryville in Ver¬ 
milion county, or about 150 miles. There is 
probably another line through Spencer, War¬ 
wick, Pike, Knox and Sullivan, but as this has 
UGt yet been clearly defined, we limit this re¬ 
view to that section of the lower stratum of 
coal and above the plane of high water. This 
will average about four miles in width, and 
give an area of 600 square miles of power. In 
most of these square miles there is an average 
of 50,LOO,000 bushels of coal, at least, and if 
we allow an average of four and a half feet 
thickness to the stratum, over 125,000,000 
bushels. The smaller quantity will give an 
amount of power, for hundred of years, equal 
to the average ot 150 places of water power 
in New-England. 

The coal and auxiliary minerals of Belgium 
have concentrated population, created im¬ 
mense ‘wealth, constructed raibroods, drained 
morasses, leveled hills, made barren wastes 
fertile, and while all this has been done, the 
people have paid high prices for food (so high 
that farming land often brings $300 per acre), 
and enormous expenses of government. 

The same materials have given Central Eng¬ 
land wealth beyond computation, and an in¬ 
fluence that ulFeets the world. 

Power alone, of another character, and of 
a more costly kind, has made sterile New- 
England the garden of America. One of 
its results is the construction, in' one state 
alone, and within fifteen years, of 700 miles of 
rail-road, at a cost of $35,000,000. Another 
exhibition of its value is found in the invest¬ 
ments made by that single state within two 
years and a naif, and in stocks and public 
works, of over $50,000,000. 

Now, is there any possible reason why like 
causes here should not produce like results ? 
If our power is cheaper, our ores more pure, 
our food more abundant, our taxes lighter, 
our instruments of labor more convenient and 
leas expensive than in those of other countries, 
are we not reasonably to expect developments 
and progress, corresponding to such advanta¬ 
ges? and are we not imperiously called on by 
our own interests to ascertain the full extent 
of these sources of wealth and independ¬ 
ence? 

When we shall have sent men of high scien¬ 
tific acquirements, to explore Our hills and 
plains, aud to analyze our ores, to exam¬ 


ine our forests and mines, and have their full 
reports, we can safely challenge the world to 
show 23,000,000 of acres in one body, capable 
of sustaining and employing as large a popula¬ 
tion as can those of Indiana. 

In truth, compare fact with fact, advantage 
with advantage, and there cannot be found, 
the sun does not shine upon, 3b, 000 contiguous 
square miles of hill and dale, so highly favor¬ 
ed by nature, and which contains so many 
physical elements of prosperity as those with¬ 
in the limits of Indiana. (1840.) 

INDUSTRY— Opening of New Branches. 
—Among the two or three hundred thousand 
vegetables and animals that God has created 
to satisfy our natural and artificial wants, 
there are very few that we have yet accli¬ 
mated or domesticated, or know how to em¬ 
ploy. However few they may be, we con¬ 
tinue to increase them, and our power to 
make acquisitions would appear to have no 
limits but those of creation. A considerable 
number of the plants which grow among us 
have been brought very recently from cli¬ 
mates quite different from ours. It will be 
useful to notice this fact. 

Thus, Asia has given us hemp, the cherry, 
'the peach, the French bean, the tarragon, the 
onion, rhubarb, mint, the mulberry, the citron, 
the lime, the orange, the chesnut, the pine of 
Siberia, the pine of Jerusalem, the plane trep 
of the East, the aloe, the rose of Provence, 
the mallow rose, the millet, the cypress, and 
so forth. Grain and buckwheat wo got from 
the Levant, and the olive from Africa. 

Europe has borrowed from America the 
potato, the maize, the tobacco, the banana, 
the love-apple, the strawberry, the medlar 
tree, and a hundred other trees, fruits, plants, 
and flowers. 

Within three or four centuries, Europe and 
America have been literally invaded with ve¬ 
getables from all parts of the globe. "We 
live almost entirely upon what has been bor¬ 
rowed from other countries ; and it is but the 
advance guard of the immense quantity and 
variety which science, and the rapid inter¬ 
communication between the different parts of 
the world, will give us. We are at liberty to 
choose from the general herbal of creation all 
that suits us. 

I cannot give an inventory of all the riches 
that we can appropriate. It would almost be 
an endless labor to give such a catalogue of 
creation. I will Sut glance at a few among 
the alimentary plants—the arlocarpe t (so 
precious to the inhabitants of Tahiti,) the 
sagotier, the palm-cabbage, the bamboo of 
Celebes, (of which the young sprouts have a 
delicious flavor,) the cocoa tree, (of which the 
fruit is both meat and drink,) the gum tree, 
the bread fruit, the sugar palm, the plantain 
and banana, the tamarind, the papayer, the 
mangosteen, &c. Among tho textile plants; 
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I might mention a great variety ; but I will 
notice only the New Zealand flax, and the 
abaca, (artica utilis)~a. kind of flax in the 
Philippine Islands and China, of which the 
Chinese make the most superb stuffs. Of 
the trees for cabinet-making, for building, and 
for the masts of vessels, a thousand might be 
taken from the pines, the cedars, the ebony, 
the sandal, and the satin wood. Then there 
are the trees, which yield us gums, rosin, 
tinctures--and medicines ; the spice and tea 
trees ; and a number of others not so useful, 
perhaps, but which would delight us with 
their beauty and fragrance. 

To speak of the animal kingdom: how 
many more kinds might we domesticate than 
we have! Mr. Jeffrey St. Kilairecites seve¬ 
ral in his memoir upon the utility of a mena¬ 
gerie of acclimatiom—those great antelopes, 
which would furnish an abundance of healthy 
food ; the Peruvian sheep, of which the wool 
is so flue and soft; the tapir, larger than the 
pig, and as easy to feed, the flesh of which is 
very agreeable and wholesome, and which 
might be made useful as a beast of burden; 
the lama, the alpaca, and a number of others. 

And thus, among birds, if we direct our 
attention to the subject, we shall discover 
many other kinds worth introducing or do¬ 
mesticating for their flesh, their eggs, or 
their beauty. 

With respect to fish also, our rivers or 
streams, and srnali lakes, could be peopled 
with a vast multitude and variety of the 
finpy tribes. Fish increase very abundantly, 
and science will teach us to transform those 
of the sea into fresh water fish. Carp did 
not appear in England till the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the plaice of the North Sea have 
multiplied infinitely in the ponds of the 
Old World. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS BY FED¬ 
ERAL GOVERNMENT.— Distribution of 
Public Money in Internal Improvements, 
from 1790 to 1847.—The following is the 
amount of appropriations that have been 
made by Congress to internal improvements, 
specifying the amount to each State: 


Maine. $276,575 

New-IIamp shire... 10,000 

Vermont.,..... 101,000 

Massachusetts...,. 526,148 

Rhode Island. 32,000 

Connecticut ... 160,407 

Ncw-York.2,632,115 

New-Jersey. 28,963 

Pennsylvania. 207,981 

Pennsylvania and Delaware. 38,413 

Delaware..1,038,356 

Maryland . 55,000 

Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia.1,901,228 

Virginia. 25,000 

North Carolina. 370,377 

Georgia... 243,043 

Alabama. 204,998 

Florida. 287,713 

Mississippi. 46,500 

Louisiana. 717,200 


Arkansas. 486,065 

Tennessee. 11,920 

Kentucky and Tennessee. 155,000 

Missouri. 75,000 

Missouri and Arkansas. 100,000 

Illinois. 993,601 

Indiana... 1,270,734 

Ohio.2,617,062 

Michigan.. 645 ; 724 

Iowa... 75,GOO 

Wisconsin..... 167,500 

States throueh which the Ohio, Missouri, 
Mississippi*, and Arkansas rivers run.... 1,658,000 

i Total.. .$17,199,223 

INDIAN CORN.—This grain was named 
by Linmeus Zea Mays, and classed Monastics 
Triandria. It is now conceded to be a native 
of America, and appears to have been by the 
first conquerors and earliest settlers, from the 
north-eastern part of North America to the 
southern provinces of Chili on the southern 
continent. Maize, or Indian corn, was first 
introduced into Spain about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, from whence its culti¬ 
vation spread into Africa and Asia, where it 
has ever since been a favorite article of food. 
From Asia it was probably carried back to 
Europe, for w r e find it called in France Blcs 
de Turkic, (Turkish corn,) and in Italy 
Gian Turco. At the present day Indian 
com has been introduced and is cultivated in 
almost, every part of the universe where the 
summers are sufficiently long and warm 
enough to ripen the grain—in France and in 
Germany, as far north as 48° north latitude. 
In the south of France, on all the shores of 
the Mediterranean, in Spain, Italy, the coun¬ 
tries of the Levant, in many other portions 
of xAsia and of Africa, and m North and 
South Afiierica, it is the food in most common 
use. The English Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture says : “ It is that which, next to 
rice, supplies food to the greatest number of 
the human race; and it may be held to be 
the most valuable gift of the old world to the 
new.” This grain adapts itself to almost 
every variety of climate, and is found growing 
luxuriantly in the low countries of tropical 
Mexico, and nearly equally well on the most 
elevated and coldest regions of the table land; 
in the rich valleys of the Cordilleras or the 
Andes, and on the sandy heights of those 
mountains, wherever a rill of water can be 
brought to nourish its roots. In short, it 
ripens under the sun of America, in every 
part of both continents. 

Like other grains that have been long cul¬ 
tivated, Indian corn abounds in varieties. In 
Spain they count no less than one hundred 
and thirty, and here in the United States we 
might safely state the number at upwUrd oj 
forty. The differences consist in size, color, 
period of maturation and hardness and weight 
of grain. Of size, there exists a considerable 
variety, from the Zea Curagua, of Chili, and 
the Egyptian or chicken corn, both extremely 
1 diminutive, to the large white flint and gourd 
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seed corn of these southern states. The 
differences in color are the red, yellow and 
white. The period of maturation varies, ap¬ 
parently, very considerably ; but it is ques¬ 
tionable whether this variation is real and in¬ 
dependent of climate. In the North, corn 
ripens in a shorter period of time than it does 
with us in the South, owing, possibly, to the 
greater length of the summer day in those la¬ 
titudes. It is true, if seed be brought from 
the North, it wili ripen earlier the first year 
than corn raised from seed grown here; but 
it is found the second year ie require a ionger 
term, and soon loses altogether its habit of 
early maturation. On occasions, therefore, 
when it is desirable to plant late in the season, 
seed corn raised at the North ought to be used, 
as it wili mature in much less time than that 
raised at home. In the French catalogues, 
mats en pouiet and the quaranlaine , chicken 
and forty-day corn, are recommended as the 
earliest; but we have no means of judging 
the effect of climate upon these varieties. In 
selecting varieties, some experienced and 
judicious farmers prefer that which yields 
the greater number of ears, without regard 
to their size or number of rows. Others pre¬ 
fer that which furnishes one or two large ears, 
having from twelve to twenty-four rows. At 
the North, the yellow corn bears the highest 
price in the market, and in our country it is 
considered the most prolific and best suited to 
feed cattle and hncrs. For bread, the white 
dutton is preferred at the North, and the 
white gourd seed is used for that purpose in 
the upper part of this state. We have a va¬ 
luable variety cultivated in our interior, 
having rarely less than eighteen rows on the 
cob. We think, however, preference ought 
to be given to white flint corn, as it is un¬ 
questionably the heaviest and contains the 
greatest proportion of farina. We believe that 
it would be advisable to purchase and sell 
Indian corn by weight instead of measure, as 
there can be no doubt the heaviest corn con¬ 
tains the greatest amount of nutriment. 

The method of cultivation varies very much 
in this country, and in other parts of America 
and Europe. In Europe, generally, as well 
as in the northern states, it is sown much 
closer than our climate and the size and 
growth of the corn will permit, and the pro¬ 
duct is, in consequence, frequently greater. 
In Lombardy, where corn is sown in close 
drills, and still nearer proximity in the drill, 
the produce varies from fifty to seventy-five 
bushels to the acre. The land is highly 
manured, and the corn sowed after flax, rape 
seed, or on clover seed. In other and poorer 
districts of Italy, and in the south of France, 
the average does not exceed twenty-five 
bushels of corn and five of beans. In Mexico 
and throughout Spanish America, Indian 
corn is sowed about three feet and a half 
between the rows, and two feet apart in 


them. TI e average produce can hardly be 
estimated iu so extensive a country, possess¬ 
ing such an infinite variety of soil and 
climate ; but the product is abundant, espe¬ 
cially in the south, where the lands are irri¬ 
gated—much greater than with us in the 
Atlantic states. The fresh, strong and fer¬ 
tile lands of the West will compete, how¬ 
ever, with the best in the world. The largest 
crops throughout that region, and indeed 
everywhere, appear to be made upon fresh 
turned sod; and next, wherever the earth, 
besides being enriched with an abundant 
supply of manure, is deeply stirred. Iu ad¬ 
dition to what has been said by our Presi¬ 
dent on the subject of subsoil plowing, in the 
subjoined letter, we fine, the following obser¬ 
vations in amemoir. published by one of the 
best practical farmers of Delaware: “ To 
obtain the greatest possible quantity of In¬ 
dian corn from the least allowed quantity of 
land, the soil should be as deep as the farm¬ 
ers cam make it—if possible, twelve inches. 
Admitting the same quality in each acre, it 
will, I think, be found on trial, that if one 
acre of land, the soil of which is four inches 
deep, and which has been plowed for the 
crop no deeper, will produce twenty bushels 
of corn, the same acre, extending the soil 
and plowing eight inches, will produce forty 
bushels; and if twelve inches, eighty 
bushels, with the same labor.” 

In the preparation of the land by manu¬ 
ring, we are inclined the opinion that it 
is always better to spread the manure evenly 
over the surface, if the farmer has enough ; 
next, to spread it in the ridges and bed over 
it; and, last and least, to put the manure in 
the holes where the grain is to be deposited. 
In the first method, where the manure is 
spread over the whole surface of the field, 
the lateral rootlets—which in good soil ex¬ 
tend five or six feet from the stalk—receive 
abundant nourishment throughout the whole 
period of the growth of the plant, which is 
not the case where the manure is confined 
to the furrow or to the hills. In the dry 
summer of 1846, the difference in the crops 
of corn, treated in these several different 
ways, was very remarkable—the first yield¬ 
ing a fair average, while the others were 
burnt up and produced nothing. 

Various methods are practised of preparing 
the seed, both to preserve it from the devas¬ 
tation of birds and insects, by rendering it 
nauseous and repulsive to them, and by 
hastening its germination. F:>r these pur¬ 
poses, the most common practice is to soak 
the seed corn in a weak solution of coal tar, 
separating the grains by means of sand or 
ashes. Another is to use an infusion of nitre 
with the coal tar, separating the grains as 
above. Others again recommend soaking 
the seed for eight and forty hours before 
planting, in a solution of muriate of ammo- 
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pia—one pound of this salt being dissolved 
in a sufficient quantity of water to soak a 
bushel of seed corn. Thus prepared, the 
grains germinate more rapidly, and are said 
to maintain their superiority, ceteris paribus , 
throughout the growth" of the crop. We 
have known a solution of sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia tried with equal success. It may be 
prepared by adding an infusion of gypsum 
(plaster of Paris) to a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia. 

Your committee agree entirely with the 
president of this society, in his recommend¬ 
ation to cease the use of the plow, in cul¬ 
tivating Indian corn, early enough to permit 
the rootlets to attaih their full growth, and 
to clear and to lay by the crop with the cul¬ 
tivator and hoe. To shorten these feeders 
is to diminish the produce of the crop, as his 
well-conducted experiments will show. 

In many parts of our state it is the prac¬ 
tice to top the corn, and in all, to strip the 
blades at the period when the grain is con¬ 
sidered sufficiently ripe ; but in the north¬ 
eastern and western states it has been found, 
by experience, more profitable to cut the 
corn oflf at the surface, and stack it in small 
stacks in the field, until the grain is suffi¬ 
ciently hardened to admit of its being hauled 
in. It is then stripped from the stalk and 
shucked at the bin. With us in the low 
coufi'i iy, the shucks are left on the stalk and 
both exposed to rot for manure, and not un- 
frequentiy both are piled up and burnt. 
This must be regarded as a wasteful process. 
The stalk, when properly cured, contains a 
great deal of saccharine juice ; sc- much,! 
that in many parts of Spanish America, 
sugar was made from the stalk of maize be¬ 
fore the introduction of the sugar cane.] 
The shuck is always cured and put away, 
in the upper couniry, arm the best farmers j 
there throw a few handfuls of salt upon each 
layer of shucks. This provender would be 
found very useful on our plantations, and 
prove a wholesome and nutritious food for 
working cattle and mules. 

As the experience of more than a quarter 
of a century proves the superiority of cutting 
of! corn at the ground, and stacking it in the 
field, over the method practised by us, the 
gain being no less than ten per cent., we will, 
at the risk of being a little too tedious, de¬ 
scribe a very common method of performing 
this operation. A laborer, walking between 
the second and third row's, counts to the 
eighth hill, and ties or locks together the 
stalks on the four centre hills, above the ears, 
which four hills are not to be cut, but left, as 
a support to begin the stack. Fie then counts 
on sixteen hills further, and ties the four hills 
in the same manner; and so on through the 
whole field. Two cutters follow between 
the first and second, and third and fourth 
rows, cutting the corn close to the ground, 


and casting it forward ; the carriers take it, 
and set it up straight, in equal proportions, 
round the four stalks left standing. For se¬ 
curity against the high winds, these stacks 
may be bound round two-thirds of their 
height from the ground. Others, again, sim¬ 
ply cut'all the corn and stack it in the field, 
thirty or forty stalks to the stack, binding the 
stalks together near the top. After the corn 
and stalks are hauled home, and the latter 
stripped, they may be stacked in the form of 
our potato houses, with two crotchets at each 
extremity, a ridge pole, and a few laths. The 
first row of stalks is placed with the butts on 
the ground, and the succeeding rows with the 
butts uppermost, so as to allow' the water to 
drip along the leaf blade. The interior of 
such stacks serves to store pumpkins, turnips, 
&c., and preserves them from the frost. 

Your Committee will conclude this report 
by giving the opinion of the celebrated agri¬ 
culturist, Arthur Young, in relation to this 
plant. He first met with Indian corn in 
France, and at once appreciated its full value. 
He says: “ For the inhabitants of a country 
to live on that plant, which is the preparation 
for wheat, and keep their cattle fat upon the 
leaves of it, is to possess a treasure for which 
they are indebted to their climate.” “ Planted 
in squares, or rows, so far asunder that all 
imaginable tillage may be given between 
them, and the ground thus cleansed and pre¬ 
pared at the will, of the farmer, is an invalu¬ 
able circumstance; and finally it is succeeded 
by w'heat. Thus a country whose soil and 
climate admit the course of 1st, Indian corn, 
and 2d, wheat, is under a cultivation that 
perhaps yields the most food for man and 
beast that is possible t6 be drawn from tho 
land.” 

Tho superiority of this rotation is to be ac¬ 
counted for, not only by the reasons assigned 
by Arthur Young, that the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of Indian corn requires that the land 
should be highly manured, thoroughly and 
frequently stirred, and kept clean from grass 
and weeds, but because, through the me- 
dium of its broad leaves, this plant derives a 
large portion of its nourishment from the at¬ 
mosphere, and, possessing less gluten than 
other cereals, extracts from the earth mate¬ 
rials not required for the growth of wheat. 
In consequence of this eulogium, and of the 
subsequent publications of Cobbett on the 
same subject, several attempts were made in 
England to cultivate Indian corn, but hitherto 
without success. It is to be seen there only 
in gardens, w r here it is raised and brought to 
maturity by forcing it forward in the early 
spring, and transplanting it into the open beds 
after the frosts are over. Wherever seen, it 
is an object of admiration : and its lofty stem, 
broad leaves, silken tassel, and tall waving 
flower, justly entitle it to be considered the 
most beautiful, as it is the most bountiful, of 
all the cereal grasses.— J. R. Poinsett. 
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INSURANCE OF CHARACTER. 


> INSURANCE OF CHARACTER.—While 
insurance companies are daily Silking risks 
against fire, life, and the dangers of the sea, 
there is still one important branch of the bu¬ 
siness, heretofore overlooked in this country, 
which would materially contribute both to 
tbeir own profits and the advancement of the 
industrial interests of the people—we mean 
that of affording securityship on the bonds of 
applicants for public offices, banks, &c., or 
any situation of responsibility,—or the exten¬ 
sion of the present system of insurance, so as 
to embrace the character as weil as the life pi 
the insured party. 

The advantages of such companies are two¬ 
fold, the benefits resulting not being confined 
to the party more Immediately interested. 
Keiief is at once afforded- to many liberal- 
hearted friends, who have experienced the 
inconvenience of being often called upon to 
assume for others, who become candidates 
for office, a heavy weight of pecuniary re¬ 
sponsibility. Here is, of itself, no small in¬ 
ducement to such unlucky wights to become 
members of an association of the kind, and 
thereby dimiuish their own personal, liabili¬ 
ties. The individual insured, by paying a 
premium for the benefit, is saved either the 
unpleasant condition of dependence and in¬ 
debtedness, to which the boon which he is 
compelled to ask gratuitously from an indi¬ 
vidual invariably subjects him, or else the 
humiliating mortification of a refusal. The 
insurer, iustead of becoming individually in 
danger of suffering from his agency in the 
matter, throws his annual contribution into 
the general fund, and shares with a hundred 
others, not the risk of loss, but the certainty 
of a handsopie dividend. To illustrate what 
may appear to some au extravagant conclu¬ 
sion, let us suppose for a moment that every 
bank officer, (to say nothing of officers in va¬ 
rious grades and departments of labor, who 
are required to give security for the faithful 
discharge of their duties,) instead of having 
been compelled, to incur obligations to indi¬ 
vidual friends, had been iu the habit of pay¬ 
ing to an insurance company, annually, a per 
centage on the amount of securityship for 
which those individuals have been hitherto 
nominally liable. What a large amount of 
revenue might have been accumulated to add 
to the funds of the corppany, and what an 
immense disproportion would this be to the 
losses incurred,—if any of consequence have 
been incurred during the last ten or fifteen 
years. Losses by fire, shipwreck, and other 
casualties, are not only frequent, but abso¬ 
lutely certain and inevitable iu the common 
course of nature. Our banks and corpora¬ 
tions, on the contrary, exhibit little or no 
evidence of the danger to be apprehended 
from responsibility for the character of their 
officers. Individual securityship (admitting, 
£>f course, some occasional exceptions) has 
been so far in a great measure nominal. In¬ 


deed, so great is the disproportion between 
the amount of security required iu many in¬ 
stances, and the largest possible amount for 
which the officer can ever become a defaulter, 
(admitting him to be the very quintessence 
of knavery !) that the apparent responsibility 
is, to a great extent, nominal, and merely for 
effect. Still the obligation conferred is not 
the less binding, as the security is sometimes 
compelled to prove himself, oa oath, to be 
worth double the already extravagant sum 
demanded oa his client’s bond. 

To the poor man, especially* such an insti¬ 
tution's most desirable. It is chiefly iu sub¬ 
ordinate situations, where the salaries are 
moderate, and the amount of security dispro¬ 
portionately large, that the benefits of in¬ 
suring character are experienced. A mau, 
with a family dependent upon him for sup¬ 
port, would cheerfully appropriate, every 
year, a certain portion of the proceeds of the 
office which he may seek, in order that lie 
may obtain, for a consideration, that guaran¬ 
tee of character which he would be reluctant 
to purchase at th& expense, perhaps, of his 
own independence, or, at any rate, of incur¬ 
ring obligation to a friend or patron. 

There is but one institution of the kind that 
we know of in the world, and we have been 
at some difficulty to ascertain definitely the 
precise modus operandi by which its move¬ 
ments are regulated. The Guarantee Society 
of London was established in 1840. This 
society is empowered to give security for the 
fidelity of persons holding situations of trust 
where securities are required, uu the annual 
payment of a stipulated rate per cent. Se¬ 
curity is granted to ail approved persons 
employed by public companies, by the great 
trading and banking interests in London and 
ths country ; also to persons in any capacity, 
either at home or abroad, who may be called 
upon to furnish security to their employers 
for honesty and the faithful performance of 
their duties. No demand is made for stamps, 
legal charge or otherwise, in addition to the 
premium. Forms of proposal, or other infor¬ 
mation, are furnished by the secretary, Thos. 
Dodgson—-office, 19 Birchin-lane, and by the 
society’s agents in all the principal cities 
throughout the kingdom. These forms em¬ 
brace all necessary particulars relative to the 
condition of the applicant—age, residence, 
occupation, standing in respect to character 
and habits, relations in life, and extent of re¬ 
sponsibility attached to the office. The pre¬ 
mium which the office-holder pays is gra¬ 
duated in reference to these attendant circum¬ 
stances ; so that, instead of the applicant 
obtaining accommodation in proportion to 
his means, it is rather according to the 
estimated risk which the company under¬ 
takes in becoming responsible for the honesty 
of the insured. One whose character is 
above suspicion in the community in which 
he resides, would thus become entitled to be 
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insured at a lower rate of premium than his 
less circumspect neighbor—a decided im¬ 
provement upon the policy of banking privi¬ 
leges, which often:reverses the picture. 

The salutary effect of such an enlargement 
of the benefits of insurance, would, it is natural 
to suppose, be soon felt in the more favorable 
tone which it would impart to the general 
aspect ef business, and the influence which ii 
would exert in placing the poor man, without 
means or friends, and him who is blessed 
with both, on the same footing. Many 
worthy aud capable men, whose qualifications 
would confer dignity upon the offices to 
which they may be chosen, are deterred 
from offering their names for office, through 
an indisposition to place themselves in situa¬ 
tions where they must become indebted for 
favors; and instances have often occurred, 
where persons who have been unanimously 
called to fill such positions have been com¬ 
pelled to decline for the same reason. The 
per centage of insurance in such cases may be 
graduated in reference to the known and J 
acknowledged character and standing of Ihc ! 
applicant; and the risk ir curred (at least in 
the community where we have enjoyed the 
most opportunities of observation) would be 
far less than that involved in any other con¬ 
tingency provided against by associations now 
in existence. 

There are many in every community who 
feel deeply The embarrassment of being fre¬ 
quently called upon to assume the responsi¬ 
bilities of securityship. Unbounded as may 
be the confidence reposed in the integrity of 
a friend whom he may desire to serve, the 
individual insurer of character feels it to be 
au investment which yields no premium, and 
may, one day or other, through some acci¬ 
dent by no means affecting'his friend’s 
integrity, reduce him and his family to beg- 
ary. A single loss of a few thousands, by 
re or any other catastrophe, may break an 
individual,-but would be an every-day trifle 
to a wealthy corporation. Theadvantage of 
association, for any object, cannot, of course, 
be questioned in this age of the world. To 
both the insurer and insured, then, the system 
proposed would appear to be a blessing. 
The former is subjected to far less risk, the 
latter is relieved of his unpleasant position of 
dependence. Such an improvement in the 
financial condition of society is worth striving 
after. No better mode of investment can bo 
devised, whether for capitalists or every citi¬ 
zen who has the means of purchasing a single 
share. Many of our citizens with very 
moderate means would willingly unite in such 
an organization, if those more able, and pos¬ 
sessing the requisite means and influence, 
would only take the lead. We have had oc¬ 
casion before, at the suggestion of others, to 
present this subject for consideration through 
the medium of the press, and now would 
most respectfully invite the views of our 


friends with regard to it in these columns. 
The proposition strikes us as especially 
adapted to the interests of the industrial pur¬ 
suits of our times—one of the great objects 
which it is the province and duty of the press 
to watch over and foster. An association 
such as it contemplates would be one of 
general public utility, inasmuch as the plan 
involves the encouragement of industry aud 
economy, and the equitable division of labor 
—two essential elements in the politico- 
er onomical organization of wealth.— Heriot. 

IRON INTERESTS OF U. S.—The Uni¬ 
ted States census returns, for the decennial 
periods, 1840 and 1850, show a vast increase 
in the make of iron in the United States. If 
we take the returns by states, the .result is- as 
follows: 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Stoics 1840 1850 

Maine. 6,122. 1,484 

New-IIampshire. 1,320. 200 

Vermont. 6.743. 3,200 

MasSaChuSSeuS... 3,332.... .13.267 

Rhode Island. 4,125. — 

Connecticut. 6,495.13,420 

New-York.29,088....23,022 

New-Jersey...11,114.v... .24,031 

Pennsylvania...98,395.285,702 

Delaware. 17. — 

Maryland. ....... 18,676*... 43,641 

Virginia.18,810.22,163 

North Carolina. 968. 400 

South Carolina. 1,250. — 

Georgia. 494. 900 

Alabama. 30. 5.22 

Louisiana . 1.400,.,, . -r- 

Tciiiicisce.16,128.30,420 

Kentucky.29,206.24,245 

Ohio...,,....35,236.52,658 

Michigan. 601 . 660 

Indiana. 810. 1.S50 

Illinois. 158. 2,700 

Missouri... 180.19,950 

Wisconsin... 3.... 1,000 

Total in tons..,286,903.504,755 

The census of 1840 did not distinguish 
quite accurately the making of cast iron 
Itself, from making “iron castings.” The 
census of 1850 has been more definite, giving 
the quantity of iron made from the ore, and 
quantity of the raw or pig iron made into 
castings and into bar iron. This accounts 
for the apparent decrease in the make of oast 
iron in the New-England states. In Maine, 
for instance, there was only one blast furnace 
in 1840, producing three hundred tons. If, 
however, we allow the whole quantity in 
1840 to be cast iron made, and take the 
quantities of pig iron imported, we shall have 
the apparent consumption of pig iron in the 
United States, at both periods, as follows : 


MAKE AND IMPORTATION OF IRON INTO THE 
UNITED STATES. 



1840. 

1850. 

Quantity made. 

_tons 286,903... 

...564,755 

Quantity imported.... 

.... “ 5,315... 

... 74,874 

Supply. 

_tons 292,418.,. 

...039,629 
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This gives a result rather more than dou-: imported for the same years, the result will 
ble for 1850, what was consumed in 1840, be as follows • 

If, now, we take the weight of iron articles | 


IMPORT OF CERTAIN IRON ARTICLES INTO THE UNITED STATES BY WEIGHT. 

lb. 1840. 1846.. 1850. 

Wire, iron and steel, cap and bonnet. 3,543. .26 990 _ .8,342 

4 " .i84,259 .'.72,628'. ’'.. ’ !2,’l23’‘181 


..11,644.. 

..64,177.. 


Manufactures of Iron- 

Tacks, brads and sprigs.4,234 

Wood screws.... ’ " mm _ 

Nails, cut and wrought.‘ .715,191 I!"! .77o’,240.'!!!!!.... .2,656,786 

-Spikes. .104,134.10,306.51,311 

Chains ar»d other cables... j *,114,<60. j ’ ’ qq l .10,990,355 

Wrought iron, for ships, locomotives and steam ( 1 

engines... 54 621 _- 

Malleable iron.. . ...17^00. . 

Anchors.• 154,227..... ...... .7.49,755... ........ .960,482 

£. nvi , Is • ■: - y • .. •••;• • • ..324,698.1,270,451.1,423,408 

Blacksmith’s hammers and sledges.35,279.103 411.133 979 

Castings of vessels.. 444,388!V !] !631 J94!! ‘.’.V. .. !264*,468 

A 1 other. .3,180,100.656,678. .2,806,936 

Glazed or tinned hoilow ware... . .363 386 .32 615 

Sad irons, hatters’ and tailors’ irons. . ... 43 968. ’ '* 

Cast iron butt hinges.7;. . .fisAoR*..- 

Axletrees, or parts thereof. . .......... . ... 71 * 010 ..... . _- 

Braziers’ rods, from 3-10 to 10-16thinch diameter. .433,620.....1305*883 . 4,470,640 

Nail or spike rods, slit, rolled or hammered.1,108 . 8*471. 654 124 

Sheet and hoop iron.5.529.585.,. !'io.fta7.W.331753J14 

Casement rods, band, scroll, etc.34,470.,6 < 754.l’297 767 

Old and scrap. . .. C wt.. 110,314...... . ’.’..! .47,2-17.... ’. ..... .202,090 

Bar, manufactured by rolling. “ ..650,574.482,176 4,959,022 

. “ .576,381....426,569.294,132 

. “ ...44,506.103,141.127,517 


Bar, manufactured otherwise 
Steel 


Total.tons.75,351. 


. .61,007. ...366,640 


This gives an immense increase—nearly all 
of which is railroad bars and boiler plates, 
contributing to locomotion. If we embrace 
these figures in the make and importation, 
the consumption will be as follows: 

SUPPLY OF CAST AND WROUGHT IRON IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

1840. 1850. 

Make of cast-iron.tons 285.903_ 564,755 

Impart “ “ 5,515.... 74,874 

44 wrought iron. “ 75,351.... 306,040 

Supply. tons 367,769... .1,000,069 

The weight of nails and domestic iron ar¬ 
ticles exported is about 5,000 tons, and with 
the foreign re-exported, leaves the consump¬ 
tion of iron in the United States at about 
1,000,000 tons, nearly the whole of which 
is the raw material, for manufactures and 


hardware, which have struggled manfully 
against English competition, driving out 
nearly all the leading articles formerly im¬ 
ported, although they have had to pay such 
exorbitant prices for the raw material, as 
compared with the English manufacturers. 
The manufacturers of iron paid last year 
three and a quarter million dollars tax on the 
raw materia! they u-ed ; notwithstanding 
which, the shelves of our hardware stores 
show constantly increasing proportions of 
American goods. In very many cases, a3 in 
wood screws, butt hinges, scales, etc., the 
American articles are much superior in 
quality, and cheaper in price, than the Eng¬ 
lish articles, consequently the importation 
has gradually ceased. The importation and 
cost of iron has been as follows for several 
years: 


BARS—ROLLED IRON. 


1843*. 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 
1846f. 
1847r. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 


Quantity 

Tons 

15757 . 
.37891. 

. 51188. 
.24188. 

. . 8098. 
. 32085. 

. 81589. 
173457. 
247051. 
254301. 


HAMMERED "IRON. 


HOOP & SHEET IRON. 


$511282 
.1065582 
.1691748 
•1127418. 
..434316 
.1695173 
.3679598 
.0060008. 
./397106 
.7324283 


$33 50.. 
28 12. 

33 05. 
46 76. 
53 63. 
52 83 
45 10. 

34 93. 
29 83. 
28 80. 


Tons Value Cost Ton* Value Cost 

..6254. $327550. $52 37....3873.. $48251. $12 40. 
.11822...583065...49 32...J4914. .200522... li 42 
.18176. .872157...47 99...27510...50629].. 18 40 
21328.. 1165429...54 65.. .24187.. .489573 .^0 24'. 
.10413...588322...56 50....4478....82398 .. 18 40 
...1998...206386...53 30 ..23477...472088..."0 It' 
.20156...975214...48 38...51632...815415.. .15 79 
.10598...525770...49 01..105632..1405613...13 30. 
.14706...744735...50 64...74874...950600...12 69. 
.20198...900026...44 50...67248...787524...11 71. 


Ton* Valuo 

..1202 $134206. 
..2010..152771, 
..5344..409528. 
..4506..481828. 
...641...70600. 
..5345 .399042. 
. 9730..729955. 
.11500..543256. 
-15150..835995. 
.21520..960802, 


Cost 

$111 70 
..76 00 
..190 00 
..106 80 
..109 20 
...74 80 
...75 00 
...47 35 
...55 19 
...44 62 


* Nine months to Juno 30. + Seven months to Nov. 30. X Jan. 7 
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In all these a tieles the reduction in price 
has been very great, particularly in hoop and 
sheet. It is in tk’s lessened cost of the raw 
material that we find the main cause of the 
stimulus given to the manufacture of hard- 

IRON PRODUCED IN T 
rig Iron 

Value of raw material. .$7,005,28! 

Vaine produced.12,748,777 

Net product...$5,743,488 

Hands employed.. 20,44i 

Thus the raw material purchased for the 
employment of 36,84(5 men cost $20,044,464, 
and pays about $5,000,000 tax to those who 
employ 20,448 men. In consequence of this 
tax, the manufacturers of iron require 30 per 
cent, protection, against imported articles, 
on the $41,855,229 of iron articles that they 
produce, and which, in the state to which 
they have brought it, becomes the raw ma¬ 
terial for cutlery, plow, machine, factory, 
locomotive;, rail-road, steamboat, house and 
ship builders, and tool makers, and every 
employment of life—all these persons have to 
contend against the importation of the arti¬ 
cles they make; and they do so with this 
heavy load upon their backs for the raw ma¬ 
terial. Where there are 20,000 men em¬ 
ployed makiDg pig iron, there are 36,846 
men who purchase it, and advance it to a 
state which employ about 30,000 men, in 
hardware and iron industry: that is to say, 
the industry of over 66,000 men is heavily 
clogged, in order that the employers of 
20,000 men may make inordinate profits. 
England, and even France in some cases, 
have seen the wisdom of placing raw mate¬ 
rials, to the best advantage, at the disposal of 
industry. Thus the British government, see- 


ware and cutlery in the country—as the raw 
material was obtained on better terms, the 
import of manufactured articles declined. 
The census returns show the following re¬ 
sult : 

HE UNITED STATES. 

Cactings Wrought Iron 

.$10,346,355.$9,698,109 

. 25,108,155.16,747,G74 

.$14,761,800.$7,048,905 

23,589.. 13,257 

ing that Swedish steel-iron was essential to 
the manufacture of British.steel, reduced the 
duty from $30 per ton in 1825, making it free 
in 1845. France charged $84 per ton duty 
on that steel iron, until a commission discov¬ 
ered that, in order to make steel in Fiance, 
it was necessary to have^Swedish steel-iron, 
and it is made free of duty. With us the iron 
manufacturers are very slow of discovering 
that, in order to make their wares as cheap 
as the English, they should have raw mate¬ 
rial on as favorable terms. The above table 
shows what an immense development the 
use of iron has undergone i_as the prices here 
declined, but even at the present rates the 
difference in favor of the English manufac¬ 
turer is as follows : 

PRICE OF IRON PER TON IN LIVERPOOL AND MEW- 
YORK. 

Price July 17 Scotch. Pig English Bar Sheet Hoop 

Liverpool....$11 75.. .$23 50....$34 80....$31 70 
New-York 20 00.38 00.78 40. 67 20 

E N?-York" J $ 8 25 $ 14 50 $ 43 60 S 35 50 

We may now glance for a moment at the 
development which the internal trade has 
reached, as indicated by the returns of the 
Ohio public works. 


POUNDS OF IRON AND NAILS CLEARED ON THE OHIO AND MIAMI CANALS. 


Clevelend Portsmouth Cincinnati 


1841 . 

1842 . 

1843 . 

1844 . 

......4,195,970. 

.3,351,235. 

..457,021. 

.365^764. 

.6,587,019. 

.,...5,148,527. 

.7,115,650. 

.5^864,941 

.2,389,306. 

.1,653,890. 

. 1,930,318 . 

1845. 

1846..... 

1847 . 

1848 . 

1849 .. 

.450^367. 

.1,2S1,533. 

.lj552,171 . 

..2,030,305. 

.5,503,505...... 

.16,990,795. 

.11,713,594. 

.6,787,378. 

.8:479,749. 

.7,850,287... 

12,564,243. 

_12.768.527 

.3,026,385. 

.3,696,200. 

.4,015,800. 

..6.301,364 

1850 . 

1851 . 

.13,558,228. 

.14,782,000. 

.10,823,804 . 

.19,345,053. 


Toledo 


...860,234. 

. ..962,710. 

...785,522. 

. .1,112,273. 

. 1,320,668. 

. 1,528.365. 

.1,396,435. 

.2.055,604. 

17,290,040. 


Total 

.13,172,295 
.10.153,652 
.10,363,223 
-9,597,340 
.11,049,652 
.14,509,755 
. 15,67-1,326 
.22,424,277 
.28,449,934 
.44,328,431 
.63,136,687 


This has been an increase of over 20.000 
tons in Ohio alone, within five or six years, 
and that iron is so distant from the sea-board' 
as to be little affected by the imported arti¬ 
cle, which costs in New-York 80 per cent, 
more than in Liverpool, as follows f 

s. d. s. d. 

Cost of one ton pig iron in Liver¬ 


pool.. 44 0 

Insurance, 134 per cent. 0 9 

Interest, 60 days at 3 per cent.... 0 3 


Duty on 44s. witii 2?4 per cent, 
added by the Custom-house at 
New-York, say 15s. at 30 per 

cent. 13 0 

Freight. 20 0 

Commission and charges at New- 

York, 5 per cent. 4 4 

Brokerage 10s., weighing 21 cwt. 1 534 40 334 

Cost in New-York. ...$212 or 81 334 

At Constant in. New-York, the expense of 
iron making is thus stated by the manufac¬ 
turers ; 
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KENTUCKY—DESCRIPTION AND EARLY HISTORY OF, ETC. 


One hundred and fifty bushels charcoal* 5c... .$7 5 


Two tons ore, $1 75.3 5 

Flux...0 25 

Labor_ . ..2 00 

Interest and repairs...3 00 

Product 2,000 tons per annum.$16 25 


To get the imported iron to the Constantin 
furnace would cost $2 more, making $7 in 
favor of the domestic manufacture—and it 
will be observed that this is charcoal iron, 
which is more expensive than coal iron. In 
Pennsylvania, where all the materials for iron 
arc favorably situated, an extensive furnace 
owner states it can be delivered in Philadel¬ 
phia at $15 per ton. In Poughkeepsie, New- 
York, the same iron will cost $19 per ton. 
because the materials are brought to the fur¬ 
nace front a distauce. If a duty is graduated 
to the wauts of a disadvantageous^ situated 
furnace, great injustice is done to consumers 
in order to sustain a blundering projector, 
and those more skilfully located reap inordi¬ 
nate profits. The shipping interest sutlers 
materially from this course of legislation. A 
shin of 509 tons will require 20 tons of iron¬ 
work, 10 tons cables, 2 tons anchors, say 32 
tons. The tonnage built in the Union last 
ear, 298,203, would require in round nura- 
ers 20,000 tons of iron, which cost, at least 
$G0G, 000 more than it would have cost Eng¬ 
lish shipping.— U. S. Economist. 

KENTUCKY — Description ok the 
Country ; Early History and Manners ; 
Schemes for Separation from Virginia 
AND FROM THE U.MON ; Mp.. BURR, WlLKIN- 
SON, ike. ; Causes of Western Excite-, 
went ; Population and Products of Ken-' 
tucky ; Agriculture of Kentucky ; Daniel 
Boone ; Mineral Springs of Kentucky ; 
The Mammoth Cave ; Lexington, Frank¬ 
fort, Maysville, Louisville ; Internal 
Improvements ; Education and Slavery 
in Kentucky.— The fame of “ Old Ken¬ 
tucky,'’ whose hardy hunters and warriors 
have been celebrated so much in national 
patriotic songs and legends, from the time 
when George Rogers Clark made his descent 
upon the savage tribes of the Wabash to 
that which saw, in all his “ martial pomp,” 
“ John Bull” in the “ low and murky places” 
of Louisiana, is not likely soon to be lost 
among the generations that are now passing 
upon the board. If the romance of hunter 
and border life has given way to civilization, 
scattered log huts and villages to mansions 
and crowded cities, dense forests to culti¬ 
vated fields, Daniel Boone to Henry Clay— 
still is Kentucky famed for her hardy inde¬ 
pendence and fearless intrepidity, for her 
stalwart men and her handsome women, for 
her fruitful soil, her benign climate and 
the general and uninterrupted prosperity of 
her people. j 

“The country is in some parts nearly 1 


level; in others not so much so; in others 
again, hilly, but moderately—and in such 
places there is most water. The levels are 
not like a carpet, but interspersed with small 
risings and declivities which form a beauti¬ 
ful prospect. The soil is of a loose, deep and 
black mould, without sand, in the first-rate 
lands about two or three feet deep, and ex¬ 
ceedingly luxuriant in all its productions. The 
country in general may be considered as well 
timbered, producing large trees of many 
kinds and to be exceeded by no country in 
variety. Those which are peculiar to Ken¬ 
tucky, are the sugar-tree, which grows in ail 
parts, and furnishes every family with great 
plenty of excellent sugar. The honey-locust 
is curiously surrounded with large thorny 
spikes, bearing long and broad pods in the form 
of peas, has a sweet taste and mak<?s excellent 
beer. The coffee-tree greatly resembles the 
black-oak, grows large and also bears a pod 
j in which is inclosed coffee. The pawpaw 
tree does not grow to a great size, is a soft 
wood, bears a fine fruit, much like a cucum- 
: her in shape and size, and tastes sweet. The 
fine cane, on which the cattle feed and grow 
fat, in general grows from three to twelve 
feet high, of a hard substance, with joints at 
ei^ht or ten inches distance along the stalk, 
from which proceed leaves resembling the 
j willow. There are many canebrakes so thick 
! and tall that it is difficult io pass through 
j them. Where no cane grows there is an 
j abundance of wild rye, clover and buffalo- 
grass, covering vast tracts of country, and 
affording excellent pasture for cattle. The 
fields are covered with an abundance' of wild 
herbage not common to other countries. 
Here are seen the'finest crown imperial in 
the world, the cardinal flower, so much ex¬ 
tolled for its scarlet color, and all the year, 
excepting the winter months, the plains and 
valleys are adorned with a variety of flowers 
of the most admirable beauty. Here is also 
found the tuLp-bearing laurel tree, or mag¬ 
nolia, which is very fragrant and continues 
to blossom and seed for several months to¬ 
gether. The reader, by casting his eye upon 
the map, and viewing round the heads of 
Licking from the Ohio, and round the heads 
of Kentucky, Dick’s River, and down Green 
River to the Ohio, may view, in that great 
compass of above one hundred miles square, 
the most extraordinary country on which the 
sun has ever shone.”* 

In the geology of Kentucky the blue lime- 
stone occupies a conspicuous place. It forms 
the surface rock in a large part of the state, 
and is used for building purposes. Among 
the cliffs of the Kentucky River, is found an 
excellent marble , capable of fine polish. The 
cliff limestone is the base of the Ohio falls 


* “ Filscn’s Kentucky” in a supplement to “ Im- 
lay’s,” 178-1; see Collins. 
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at Louisville. The slate, or shale, is very 
common, bituminous, and supports combus¬ 
tion and contains iron pyrites and ores, giv¬ 
ing rise to mineral springs. The sand, or 
freestone , extends from Danville to Louisville, 
etc., is ushd for purposes of art and even 
the construction of grindstones. The cavern¬ 
ous limestone, as its name imports, gives 
rise to many caves, the most famous of 
which, the Mammoth , \Ve shall hereafter de¬ 
scribe. The conglomerate or pudding stone, 
consists of quartz pebbles, rounded, and 
united with fine sand by a kind of natural 
cement. It underlies the coal formation. 
The coal beds of Kentucky are known as 
those of the Ohio and Illinois. They3over 
ten or twelve thousand square miles. The 
coal is very accessible, but very little is mined, 
not perhaps, annually, more than 4 or 5,0.00,- 
000 bushels. Iron is equally abundant in 
the state, but mostly neglected. It is com¬ 
manded by navigable streams and must pro¬ 
duce future wealth. An estimate of the 
quantity embraced has been fixed at 38,000,- 
000 tons, “ a quantity sufficient to supply a 
ton of iron annually to every individual in 
the United States, cstipiating them' at 15,- 
000,000, for 2,560 years.” Small quantities 
of lead are traced in Kentucky. Salt springs 
abound in the sandstone formation, and a 
million bushels of salt is_annually worked. 
Saltpetre and piaster of Far is are found in 
the caves. The mineral springs are numer¬ 
ous, embracing sulphur, blue lick, epsoih, 
chalybeate, etc. The most fruitful soil of the 
state is that of the blue limestone formation 
—the country about Lexington and toward 
the Ohio is said to be the garden of the 
state. 

It was not until the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, that the Saxon foot-print 
was traced in Kentucky. The state was one 
great hunting-ground and battle-field for the 
savages cf the Nprtk and the- South. Among 
the earliest American explorers were Boone 
and Knox, and these, after incredible perils, 
returned to Virginia and Carolina, spreading 
everywhere the fame of the back-woods. 
Then came Thomas Bullitt, James Harrod 
and Richard Henderson. The foundation of 
Boonesboro’ was laid by Daniel himself, who 
had brought to the banks of the Kentucky 
the first white women—his wife and daugh¬ 
ters. Kenton, Calloway and Logan arrived. 
Kentucky was now made a County of Vir¬ 
ginia, and, in 1777, the first court w r as held 
at Harrodsburg. 

We pass over the bloody strife with the 
Indian tribes, the invasion from Canada, of 
Du Qucsnc, the expedition of Clark against 
Vincennes, the perils and the heroism of the 
Kentuckians, during all of which adventur¬ 
ers were still crowding to their midst. “ The 
rich lands of Kentucky,” says a chronicle, 
“were the prize of the first occupants, and 


they rushed to seize them with a rapacity 
stronger than the fear of death.” 

In the early manners of the settlers of 
Kentucky, there is much that will interest 
our readers. We have, on another occasion, 
referred to the peculiarities of border life in 
the Great West,* and shall only add now to 
what we have already written—basing our¬ 
self upon the authority of “ Doddridge’s 
Notes.” 

The Kentuckian was altogether self-de¬ 
pendent, being excluded from intercourse 
with his Eastern neighbors. His table fur¬ 
niture was of wood, but never larder furnish¬ 
ed better meats and butter, or stimulated 
keener appetite. With his guest he freely 
divided. He wore a hunting .shirt—some¬ 
times of skins—and a wallet for his pro- 
vender and amunition. The tomahawk and 
scalping-knife adorned his belt. A fur cap, 
leggins and deer-skin moccasins, completed 
his costume. His residence was a log cabin 
without floors, defended by walls, stockades 
and block-houses, from the fierce savages. 
He married young and needed no fortune but 
his unerring rifle. His wedding was an 
epoch in the settlement. The ladies flaunt¬ 
ed in their linsey petticoats, brogans andl 
buckskin gloves* The marriage procession 
was unique. The whisky bottle performed 
its important part. The ceremony being per¬ 
formed, dinner followed, and then the dance, 
reels and jigs, until morning. 

“About nine or ten o’clock, a deputation 
of young ladies stole off the bride and put 
her to bed. This done, a deputation of 
young men, in like manner, stole off the 
groom and placed him snugly by the side of 
his bride. The dance still continued, and if 
seats happened to be scarce, every young 
man, when not engaged in the dance, was 
obliged to offer his lap as a seat for one of 
the girls, and the offer was sure to be accept¬ 
ed. In the midst of this hilarity, the bride 
and groom were not forgotten. Pretty late 
in the night some one would remind the 
company, that the new couple must stand 
in need of some refreshments; ‘ black 

betty,’ which was the name of the bottle, 
was called for and sent up stairs, but often 
‘black betty’did not go alone. Sometimes 
as much bread, beef, pork and cabbage, were 
sent along with her, as would afford a good 
meal for half a dozen hungry men. The 
young couple were compelled to eat and 
drink more or less of whatever was offered 
them.” 

Soon the whole neighborhood unite in 
building for the happy pair the needful log 
cabin ; and thus, as log cabin after log cabin 
appeared, began the peopling of Kentucky. 
A race of hunters and yeomen and freemen 
sprung from that early stock, whose cpitha- 


* See Vol. IV., Coin. Rov., Art. “Great West.” 
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lamium was sung by wild forests, and whose 
morning slumbers were cheered by the melo¬ 
dy of nature’s choristers. 

A review of the political history of Ken¬ 
tucky presents but few prominent land¬ 
marks. The war of the Revolution closed, 
but left the Kentuckians in constant fear of 
an Indian invasion. The citizens assembled 
at Danville, which became afterward famous 
for Conventions west of the mountains, soon 
discovered they were without the means of 
defence, and that a government at Richmond 
was too far off to be relied upon. Two 
other Conventions at Danville recommended 
a peaceable and constitutional separation 
from Virginia. The third Convention sent 
~a petition to Richmond, and, in 1786, an 
act was passed complying with the wishes 
of Kentucky. This act made some unfor¬ 
tunate provisions which caused great delays, 
as well as danger to the country. The Ken¬ 
tuckians looked upon the old federal govern¬ 
ment with great distrust, as being too weak 
to defend them from the Indians ; and it was 
notorious, that the New-England states, en¬ 
tirely at peace themselves, were desirous, 
for commercial considerations, to yield up 
the navigation of the Mississippi for twenty 
years, to Spain, ;. Congress, from the fear of a 
standing army, would send no men to protect 
the frontier from savage warfare. Virginia 
could give no relief. Can it be wondered, 
then, that there was a deep feeling in Ken¬ 
tucky of self-defence, which sought a separa¬ 
tion by any means, from'such a federation, 
and entire independence ? 

A fourth Convention at Danville was at¬ 
tended with no better result than the three 
others, and Virginia had prolonged the time 
two years when Kentucky might be inde¬ 
pendent. To add to the ill-feeling occasion¬ 
ed by this, it was announced that John Jay 
was actually ceding the navigation of the 
river. Then were formed committees of 
correspondence, and the name of Jay was 
every where odious in the West. 

A fifth Convention met, and on petition, a 
delegate to Congress was allowed by Vir¬ 
ginia; but the Constitution of the United 
States having been adopted, Congress turned 
over to the new government all action upon 
the claims of Kentucky. The whole state 
was again in a ferment, and, at this early 
period, the refusal of Congress was at¬ 
tributed, by able minds, to the jealousy of 
New-England of any increase of ' southern 
power. This jealousy was expected to con¬ 
tinue under the new government. 

Taking admntawe of such a state of things 
in the West, Spain proposed clandestinely 
through her minister, peculiar commercial 
favors and facilities to Kentucky, if she 
would erect herself into an independent gov¬ 
ernment. At the very moment of the pro¬ 
posal, Cen. Wilkinson returned from Ncw- 


Orleans, where he had been on a mercantile 
adventure, with intelligence that heTiad se¬ 
cured the right of landing, selling and de¬ 
positing tobacco there. He proposed to 
purchase 'all the tobacco, and gave out that 
Kentucky might command the tfade of the 
river and of the South West, if she would 
be true to herself and her position. Then 
were party politics at their height, and the 
risks to the Union imminent. 

A sixth and seventh Convention met at 
Danville. A separation, by violent means, 
from Virginia, was proposed. Wilkinson 
read a manuscript essay upon the navigation 
of the Mississippi, fbr which the Convention 
tendered unanimous thanks. Constitutional 
measures prevailed, andean address by Wil¬ 
kinson was voted to Congress. An eighth 
and a ninth Convention assembled, and oit 
the 4th of February, 1791, Kentucky was 
admitted into the Union. 

Indian wars continued frequent on the fron¬ 
tier, and complaints of the inefficiency of the 
federal government was again beard. The 
whiskey iax, too, became oppressive^ The 
American policy toward the republicans of 
France was denounced in every cabiu west 
of the mountains, Enthusiasm was at Its 
height, and the agents of the mad minister 
Genet were received in triumph in the West. 
It was proposed to raise an army in Kentucky, 
to descend upon New-Grleans. The people 
were rife for the movement. “Democratic 
clubs ” were extending everywhere. Even 
the Governor could write to the Secretary of 
State: “ I shall feel but little inclination in 
restraining or punishing ray fellow-citizens, 
etc,, to gratify or remove the fears of a minis¬ 
ter of a prince who openly withholds from 
us an invaluable right, and who secretly in¬ 
stigates against us a savage and cruel enemy." 
The old idea of independence was mooted 
again, but the storm passed over. 

In the ten or twelve years which succeeded, 
and which included the period of negotiation 
for the navigation of the Mississippi, and then 
for the purchase of Louisiana, Kentucky was 
destined again to be agitated to her very 
centre. 

The treaty of 1795 with Spain, gave to the 
United States a deposit at New-Orleans for 
merchandise, and the freedom of the river. 
Pending negotiations, the Governor of Loui¬ 
siana had approached some leading citizens of 
Kentucky, with the view of a different treaty ; 
but the matter was checked in its bud by tile 
action at Washington. Judge Sebastian, it is 
said, was willing to go on, believing the regu¬ 
lar treaty would not be ratified, or being, as 
is most probable, in the interests of Spain. 

The faithlessness of the Spaniards was soon 
evident. An agent again appeared in Ken¬ 
tucky with the offer of artillery, small arms 
and munitions of war, money in large quan¬ 
tities, etc., if inflammable documents were cir¬ 
culated calling fbr a separation of the Union— 
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independence, etc.; if Fort Massac were 
seized, the federal troops everywhere dispos¬ 
sessed, and the northern boundary of Louisi¬ 
ana on the east of the river extended to the 
mouth of the Yazoo. This scheme of course 
received little countenance, for Kentucky had 
already achieved her darling object. 

Seven years now passed, in comparative 
quiet and prosperity, when the whole nation 
was excited by the intelligence that the 
Spaniards had violated the treaty by a deuial 
of the right of deposit at New-Orleans, with' 
out assigning any other point for that purpose. 
It 'was even announced that Louisiana had 
been ceded to France. 

The purchase of Louisiana by the Unbred 
States, would at once and forever have com¬ 
posed the turbulent elements of the West, but 
for the appearance there, at this period, of a 
man whose genius was of the most profound 
character, whose popularity had been wide, 
but whose career and ambition had been pre¬ 
maturely arrested. Aaron Burr was prepared 
for any great or desperate enterprise, and lhe 
Waa. aaematj jn nvnmjgg th“ Widest field for 
his abilities. What the designs of Burr were, 
have never, perhaps, been fully divulged. 
The probabilities are that they have been 
exaggerated. We have little, if any, faith in 
the affidavit of Eaton, about the assassination 
of the President, corruption of the Navy, and 
violent overthrow.of Congress.* The policy, 
if not the ambition or virtue of Burr, was op¬ 
posed to %his. The material that he could 
rely upon was entirely in the West; and with¬ 
in the bounds of a not very clearly ascertain¬ 
ed national policy or duty, at that period, an 
army of adventurers might be found to preci- 
pate themselves upon the Spanish colonies in 
the southwest, and entirely revolutionize 
them. The success of citizen Genet a few 
years before evinced this, but now the times 
were even riper, as Spanish troops, in the 
first heart-burnings of Spain after the cession 
of Bonaparte, had been ordered to our fron¬ 
tier, and an American army under Gen. Wil¬ 
kinson was ready to check their advances— 
war with Spain was daily apprehended.t 

Thus far the design of Col. Burr, though 
unlawful, was in no respect treacherous , and 
without even the knowledge of its unlawful¬ 
ness, thousands were enlisted in the enter¬ 
prise. Had he stopped here, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to show in what respect he was more 
guilty than the men who raised armies among 
us for Texan independence, or entertained 
favorably the “ Sierra Madre ” scheme. Mr. 
Burr would then have appeared only in ad¬ 
vance of his times, and with profound genius 


* On his dying bed, thirty years after, he solemnly 
protested to Dr. Ilosack, he had never meditated 
the dissolution of the Union. 

t Mr, Durr owned a large share of the “ Bastrop 
grant,” originally made by the Spaniards in the 
South West, and hold out an intention of colonizing 
it. lie often told his daughter she should be “ Queen 
of Mexico.” 
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recognizing the necessity of a more southern 
extension of our territories, perceived loug 
after by the statesmen &ho originated the 
Mexican war, and the people who almost uni¬ 
versally applauded ana approved its results. 
The rapacity of the American mind was so 
early perceived. 

■=■ This southern republic or empire which 
loomed up so magnificently in the diseased 
miud of Col. Burr, was not intended to dis¬ 
possess Spain, only. A part-r-it is difficult to 
say how much—of the territory lately pur- 
I chased by our government was to'be inclu¬ 
ded— certainly, New-Orleans. This territory 
had been purchased in the face of a violent 
opposition from a powerful party. The Ame¬ 
ricans had no knowledge of the importance of 
the purchase and had no love for it. In the 
event of war with Spain, vva3 there no chance 
of a re-cession ? The free navigation of the 
river, and the right of deposit, being all that 
was desired, would Congress care who exer¬ 
cised the sovereignty ? Was there no hope 
that government, despite of the cost of Louisi¬ 
ana, might acknowledge its independence, 
should a sufficient power be established there? 
We hav6 heard, even in our day,Heading 
statesmen speak with complaisance of ceding 
back the purchased territories in New-Mexjpo 
and California; without equivalent w i e must 
suppose—for what could Mexico pay ? 

We throw out these views, not so much to 
exonerate Mr. Burr, (a defence of whom we 
have never read, who was, without doubt, not 
very scrupulous in the pursuit of his ends, or 
in the character of them, but who has, it is 
not at all improbable, been abused far more 
than he deserves, a common fate with most 
intriguers,) as to rescue the fame of many 
who were disposed to favor and co-operate 
with him. 

It is difficult to fix precisely the position 
occupied by Gen. Wilkinson in all these mat¬ 
ters. From his first appearance in Kentucky, 
he took an active part in its politics, and be¬ 
ing an able and ambitious man, was calcula¬ 
ted to have a wide influencein the then form¬ 
ing society. He found the Kentuckians restive 
under the rule of Virginia, and readily united 
with them in the legitimate purpose of sepa¬ 
rating from her. Ardent, impulsive and im¬ 
patient of results, which, from various causes, 
were tediously protracted, and which appear¬ 
ed at times not likely to be realized at all, he 
took an active part with many leading citi¬ 
zens in favor of separation at once and by any 
means. The patriot was not so much at fault 
here. Kentucky was not unwilling, on many 
occasions, to acknowledge the patriotism and 
adopt the services of General Wilkinson. 

After the question of Kentucky’s separate 
existence from Virginia became complicated 
by thenewand excitingquestions of the naviga¬ 
tion of the Mississippi and the deposit at New- 
Orleans, the enterprising spirit ol Wilkinson 
led him into a commercial adventure to 
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Louisiana, where, without doubt, fce listened 
to overtures from the Spanish authorities, and 
perhaps ubout the same period began to think 
not unfavorably of the plan, entertained by 
many, of a complete separation of Kentucky 
from the Union. Before visitiug with bitter 
denunciation this conduct, there aro many 
things which ought to be considered. The 
old confederation, during its existence, was 
utterly impotent ^affording protection to the 
West. The republicans of the West, like 
those of some of the eastern states, looked 
with great jealousy upon the consolidating 
character ol the new and federal and constitu- 
iional Union of 1789. Many of the states re¬ 
fused, for a long time, to come into such a 
Union at all. The course of some of the east¬ 
ern states, in disregarding the interests of the 
West, had excited disgust and alarm. Would 
the new government be more propitious to 
the West, whose wants it could scarcely un¬ 
derstand or appreciate ? In those days many 
good and wise men all over the country 
doubted of the success of the federal experi¬ 
ment. In the difficulties, the almost impossi¬ 
bilities of communication between the eastern 
states and those beyond the mountains, was 
it not at least improbable that a federal system, 
then so little understood, could have included 
them all under a sound, equal and republican 
government ? Men might well have doubted, 
as they now doubt, whether Oregon and Cali¬ 
fornia can be retained under our system, should 
there be any very powerful adverse tempta- 
tations. If such a doubt can be expressed 
now, how much more probable when the 
power of steam by land or by water lay dor¬ 
mant, and a passage from New-Orleans or 
Louisville to Washington wa3 even more 
hazardous, protracted and expensive, than to 
Francisco or to China, perhaps, when our 
rail-road shall be completed ! 

Whilst Wilkinson was listening to the over¬ 
tures of the Spaniards at New-Orleans, it is 
probable he lent an ear also to those of Col. 
Burr, whose schemes were of course the very 
opposite. In neither case is it evident that 
he took a very decided and active part, and, 
although there is little doubt that the inde¬ 
pendence of the West occupied a place in his 
mind, we have not been able, from the histo¬ 
ry of tho times, to find him committed in any 
criminal manner. In the condition of the 
country, it was natural to look anywhere for 
relief." A far-seeing raa: might well have 
deemed it important to conciliate the Span¬ 
iards, in the then infant state of the West, and 
to give an under show of countenance to the 
designs of Burr, to keep the Spaniards in 
check. If Wilkinson coquetted, he did only 
what a late President, of Texas boasted; and 
if he went too far on either side, it should be 
reflected how almost impossible is the mean , 
and how difficult, and even dangerous, the 
game to be played. We will not go further 
than this with the evidence before us, and 


accuse the old soldier of any want of high and 
patriotic regard for his country, or of any act 
which he believed wonld in the slightest de- 
ee redound to her injury. 

Having thus gone more at length into the 
discussion of the early and stormy politics of 
Kentucky, and the West, than was intended 
or might be justified, we shall now proceed 
to consider the physical characteristics, agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and wealth of this state. 


Years 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 


I. POPULATION OF KENTUCKY. 

Total 

Blacks Population 

.. 12,430.. 73,677 

. 43,344.220,959 

. 80,560.406,511 

.120,732.564,317 

.165,350.688,844 

’“2,258..779,828 


1850, approx. —- .881,863 

Of the blacks, in 1840, 7,317 were free. 
The whole number of blacks in Kentucky is 
perhaps not much greater than in 1840. 

II. POPULATION OF CHIEF TOWNS OF KENTUCKY. 

l$m. J820. 1830. 1840. 1847. 

Louisville.1,357. .4,012. .10,352. .21,210. .40,000 

Lexington.4,226. .5,279.. 6,104.. 6,996.. 8.000 

Maysville. 335..1,130.. 2,040.. 2,741 i. 5,000 

Frankfort.1,099. .1,679.. 1,680.. 1,916.. 2,500 

Covington. —- .. — .. — .. •• 6,000 

III. REVENUE STATISTICS OF KENTUCKY. 

In 1845, land, acres, 17,879,148; value of lands, 
$109,991,650 : lots, $21,266.249 ; slaves, $52,372,139 
ip.nniftg. $86.410: mules. $684,504; cattle, $1,290,216 
stores, $6,363,359 ; horses, $10,294,922. 

In 1846, land, acres, 18,502,903 ; value, of lands, 
$116,785,543 ; lots, $23,270,561 ; slaves. $55,003,861; 
jennies, $91,897; mules, $898,603; cattle, $1,584,994; 
stores, $6,855,863; horses, $10,598,042. 

The number of slaves had increased 1,840 
in one year; the number of horses and mares 
increased from 358.567 to 361,828; number 
of mules from 21,277 to 28,806; jennies, from 
2,169 to 2,276; cattle, from 435,956 to 
457,403 ; stores, from 2,498 to 2,759. 

The whole value of the above articles, in¬ 
cluding the effects of the equalization law, 
about 27 millions, was, in 1846, estimated in 
taxation at $242,388,967. The whole reve¬ 
nue from taxes, $383,283. The average 
value of land in the state was estimated at 
$6 31 per acre. 

IV. VALUE PRODUCTS BY CENSUS OF 1840- 

MANUFACTURES. 

Lldachinery product.' — $46,074 

Hardware. 22,350 

Precious metals. 19,060 

Other metals.....164,080 

Granite. 8,820 

Brick arid lime.240,919 

Woolens...151,246 

Cottons... 329,380 

Silk manufactures. 819 

Flax manufactures.. 7,51C 

Mixed manufactures.127,875 

Tobacco.413,585 

Hats, etc.201,310 

Tanneries, etc.732,646 

Liquors (capital invested).315,308 

Soap and candles. 28,765 

Glass, earthenware, etc., pro. 24,090 
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Confectionary...... 30,050 1 

Powder (cap. invested). 42,000 

'Drugs, etc. 16,630 

Cordage, product.■>.1,202,276 

Paper.—.. 44,000 ' 

Printing and binding (cap.). 86,325 

Carriages and wagons r pro..168,724 

Mills—their product..... ■.2,437,947 

Household furniture, product..273,350 

Houses built, val. ini year.1,039,172 

Other manufactures. 697,029 

v. estimated product agriculture, 1846. 

Bushels wheat .4,769,000 

“ Barley. 15,400 

« Oats. .13,091,000 

“ Rye. 2,548,000 

“ Buckwheat. 14,000 

“ Corn...:.54,625,000 

“ Potatoes../.1,508,000 

Tons hay. ; ... 123,000 

Tons flax and hemp.i. 22,500 

Pounds tobacco. 63,310,000 

• * Cotton.....1,400,000 

“ Rice...... 17,000 

“ Silk, cocoons. 6,970 

“ Sugar. . 2,100,000 

The chief agricultural products of Ken¬ 
tucky, it" will be perceived, are Indian corn, 
tobacco and hemp, and these are in sufficient 
quantities to give the state character as a 
great agricultural producer. In this is cen¬ 
tred her chief source of wealth. Her cattle 
and stock, we have also seen, are important 
interests. 


It was not before 1817 that English cattle 
were imported directly f om England into 
Kentucky. Mr. Sanders introduced four 
short-horned bulls, the same number of cows, 
and also two bulls and two cows of the long¬ 
horned. Mr. Clay, on his return from 
Ghent, brought over some Hereford cattie, 
esteemed by some superior to th$ short- 
horned Durham. The importations r;ame 
now to be very frequent; and *hc. reis 
the splendid and unrivaled cattle of Ken¬ 
tucky. The Merino breed of sheep was in¬ 
troduced into the state by Seth Adams, in 
1809 ; and in 1829, Mr. Clay brought from 
west Pennsylvania a flock of fifty full bloods. 

Mr. Beatty gives this view of the progress 
of agriculture in Kentucky : 

“ The first settlement of Kentucky may 
be regarded as the hunter state. Though 
cattle could easily have been raised by gra¬ 
zing them on the natural pastures in the 
summer and upon the extensive canebrakes 
in the winter, if the inhabitants had been 
living in a state of peace, yet such was not 
their condition. Surrounded by a savage 
foe, who was ever on the watch to seize upon 
the property or take the lives of the settlers, 
if they had raised cattle to any extent, it 
would only have been for the use of the 


We have desired to furnish the readers enemy, and the better to enable him to pro¬ 
of our Review a paper upon the most im- long his predatory incursions, and thereby 
proved methods of cultivation and manufac- do them the greater mischief. Thus situa- 
ture of tobacco and hemp in the western ted they could rear no more cattle than they 
states, and applied, not long since, to the could secure within their stockade forts in 
Hon. Henry Clay for the desired information, time of danger. A few cows for milk and 
Mr. Clay,'with the true characteristics of butter, and as many of the young as were ne~ 
his high and generous nature, and unlimited cessary to keep up the stock, and to supply 
public spirit, handed us a copy of a publica- the emigrants, were as much as they could 
tion, entitled “ Essays on Practical Agricul- aim at, in the early period of our history, 
turc,” &c., by Adam Beatty, Vice-President But game was plenty, and the same rifle 
of the Kentucky Agricultural Society, which was necessary for their protection, 
Among these essays are several prize papers was amply sufficient to afford an abundant 
upon the subjects desired, as also upon supply of bear, deer, and buffalo meat. The 
several others of the first importance. As whole system of husbandry, at the first set- 
space admits, hereafter, we shall make large tlement of the country, was to raise a little 
extracts from the volume. Indian 'Sorn for bread or hominy, around the 

According to an authority, the first Eng- fort and within the protection of the garri- 
lish cattle brought to Kentucky were from son. But when the population had so far 
the stock of Mr. Patton, of Virginia, who increased as to enable the settlers to act on 
imported, in 1782, bulls of the long-horned the offensive, as well as the defensive, they 
or beef breed, and also a cow of the short- could embody and meet the Indians in their 
horned or milk breed. The first stock of advance, or pursue them in their retreat, 
Kentucky was, therefore, a cross of the milk and frequently inflict severe retaliation upon 
and beef breed, and this constitutes the basis them. This had the effect of making the 
of most of the English cattle now in the enemy embody in larger parties, and to di¬ 
state. Mr. Beatty controverts the statement, minish the frequency of their predatory ex- 
and maintains “ the cows of Mr. Patton’s peditions. As the settlers began to feel 
stock were only part blooded, without the their strength, they enjoyed a greater sense 
admixture of short-horned or milk breed, of security, and consequently extended their 
In 1803, a bull of the Miller stock was in- efforts in raising supplies of agricultural pro- 
troduced from Virginia, which, with the ducts, for the use of their families, and to 
cows from Patton, produced unquestionably supply the wants of the emigrants to the 
the best miikers that have ever been in Ken- country. But a considerable period elapsed 
tucky. little inferior in form to the present before anything of the grain kind was raised, 
most approved stock, and of greater size.” except Indian corn. The want of mills to 
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grind wheat was an obstacle to the cultiva¬ 
tion of that crop. But the great fertility of 
the soil and the demand for corn, as an arti¬ 
cle for subsistence for the settler and his 
stock, as well as to supply the wants of the 
emigrant, held out strong inducements for 
its cultivation, it was not until a commer-1 
ciai communication was opened with the I 
Spaniards, at New-Orleans, that wheat and j 
tobacco began to be objects of importance. ! 
From this period the culture of those articles j 
began to assume some importance. But 
there was, as yet, little or no system in the 
husbandry of the country. A part of the 
corn ground might be sowed broad cast, 
among the standing corn in the fall, and 
reaped in July following, and the balance of 
the cleared ground cultivated in corn the 
succeeding year, and that sowed in wheat 
the following autumn. The wheat stubble 
the year after the harvesting of the wheat, 
might be plowed for corn, and so on in suc¬ 
cession, whilst some new ground cleared 
for tobacco would serve for that crop. Others 
again cultivated com only, in continued suc¬ 
cession, without any change. Such was the 
system (if system it could be called) of crop¬ 
ping that generally prevailed, until a late 
period of the history of our state. As fertile 
as our soil naturally is, it began at length, to 
show the effects of a bad. system of hus¬ 
bandry. To remedy this deterioration of 
soil, something better deserving the name of 
system began to prevail among the more ju¬ 
dicious farmers of the country.’' 

We shall now remark briefly upon the 
prominent objects of interest in the different 
counties of Kentucky, and begin with the 
mammoth remains , at the Big Bone Lick, 
near the Ohio River. 

“ In 1773 the Lick was first visited. 
There were nb trees or herbage, but large 
numbers of mammoth bones scattered over 
the ground. Since then large quantities 
have been exhumed. Some of the teeth 
weigh near ten pounds, and expose a chew¬ 
ing surface seven inches long and four broad. 
Some of the tusks were eleven feet long, and 
at the butt seven inches in diameter—thigh 
bones four or five feet in length—ribs four 
and five inches broad, and distance apart 
sometimes five feet. These ribs were for¬ 
merly used for tent poles. Distance across 
the forehead of a supposed young animal 
and between the eyes two feet; depth of 
tusk sockets eighteen inches ; length of tusk 
eight feet. The first collection of these fos¬ 
sil remains was made by Dr. Goforth, in 
1803, and in 1806 was entrusted hv him to 
the English traveler Thomas Ashe, to be 
exhibited in Europe, who, when he arrived 
in England, sold the collection and pocketed 
the money. The purchaser afterward trans¬ 
ferred part of this collection to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in London, to Dr. 


Blake of Dublin, and Professor Monroe of 
Edinburgh; and a part was sold at auction. 
The next collection was made by order of 
Mr. Jefferson, while he was president of the 
American Philosophical Society, about the 
year 1805, and was divided between that 
society and M. Cuvier, the distinguished 
French naturalist. A third collection was 
made in 1819, by the Western Museum So¬ 
ciety. In the year 1819 a fourth collection 
was made by Mr. Finnell. This was first 
sold to a Mr. Graves, for $2,000, and taken 
by him to the eastern states, and there sold 
for $5,000. The mammoth is considered by 
geologists the last animal destroyed before 
the creation of man 

The name of Boone county is from the 
famous pioneer of that name, whose romantic 
history is familiar to most persons, and was 
traced by us in the fourth volume of the Re¬ 
view, when treating of the great West. The 
following letter from Boone to Judge Cobren 
will evince that not letters only give immor¬ 
tality. 

"The Later I Reed from you Respecting 
Squire Boones Surtivate Was Long Coming 
to hand and my Not being able to go to St 
Lowis I Dunn the Bisness before Col Keebby 
and Sent it on by Lewis Bryan in Closed 
&c &c. If that Will not Dow pleas Wright 
to me &c. I am well in halth But Deep in 
I Markury & Not able &c. I Shall Say No 
i thing about our petistion &c. 

‘‘Youres Daniel Boone.” 

In Boyle county there is at Danville a deaf 
and dumb asylum and a college which has 
since 1819 educated about 1,200 students. In 
Cumberland county, on the bank of Cumber¬ 
land River, an oil well was discovered in 1830. 
The oil spouted up to fifty feet above the 
surface when struck; and, covering the sur¬ 
face of the river for miles,,was, by the appli¬ 
cation of a torch, made to present the singu- 
i lar spectacle of a river on fire. It was found 
i to be useful only medicinally, and is bottled 
| and exported for that purpose. In Edmonson, 
j county is that extraordinary curiosity, the 
j Mammoth Cave. It is situated midway be¬ 
tween Louisville and Nashville, and is a 
fashionable place of resort. The cave is ap¬ 
proached through a romantic shade. At the 
entrance is a rush of cold air, a descent of 
thirty feet by stone steps, and an advance of 
one hundred feet inwards brings the visitor to 
the door, in a solid stone wall which blocks 
up the entrance of the cave. A narrow pas¬ 
sage leads to the great vestibule or antecham¬ 
ber, an oval hall, two hundred by one hundred 
and fifty feet, and fifty feet high. Two pas¬ 
sages, of one hundred feet width, open into it 
and the whole is supported without a single 
column. This chamber was used by the 
races of yore as a cemetery, judging from the 
bones of gigantic size which are discovered. 
"Far up, a hundred feet above your head, 
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you catch a fitful glimpse of a dark, gray ceil¬ 
ing, rolling dimly away like a cloud, and 
heavy buttresses, apparently bending under 
the superincumbent weight, project their 
enormous masses from the shadowy wall. 
The scene is vast and solemn and awful. A 
profound silence, gloomy, still and breathless, 
reigns, unbroken by even a sigh of air, or the 
echo of a drop of water falling from the roof. 
You can hear the throbbings of your heart, 
and the mind is oppressed with a sense of 
vastness and solitude and grandeur indescri¬ 
bable.” In Audubon Avenue, leading from 
the hall, is a deep well of pure spring water. 
It is surrounded by stalagmite columns from 
the floor to the roof. The Little Bat Room 
contains a pit two hundred and eighty feet 
deep, and is the resort of myriads of bats. 
The Grand Gallery is a vast tunnel many 
miles long and fifty feet high, and as wide. 
At the end of the first quarter of a mile is found 
the Kentucky Cliffs and the Church , one hun¬ 
dred feet in diameter and sixty-three feet 
high. A natural pulpit and organ-loft are 
not wanting. “ In this great high temple of 
nature, religious service has been frequently 
performed, and it requires but a slight effort 
to make the speaker heard,” The Gt 'hic 
Avenue is reached by a flight of stairs, and is 
forty feet wide, fifteen high and two miles 
long. The ceiling is smooth and white 
Mummies have been discovered here, which 
have been a subject of curious study to 
science. In the Gothic Avenue are also sta¬ 
lagmites and stalactites, Louisa’s Bower and 
Vulcan’s Furnace. On the walls of the Re¬ 
gister Rooms are inscribed thousands of 
names. The Gothic Chapel is “ one of sur¬ 
prising grandeur and magnificence, and when 
brilliantly lighted up by the lamps, presents 
a scene inspiring the beholder with feelings 
of solemnity and awe.” At the foot of the 
DevU's Arm Chair is a small basin of sulphur 
water. Then we have Napoleon’s Breast¬ 
work, the Elephant's Head , Lover’s Leap, 
Gatewood’s Dining. Table, and the Cooling 
Tub, a basin six feet wide and -three deep, of 
the purest water—• Napoleon's Dome , etc. 

The Ball Room contains an orchestra fif¬ 
teen feet high ; near by is the row of cabins 
for consumptive patients — the atmosphere 
being always temperate and pure. The Star 
Chamber presents an optical illusion. “ In 
looking up to the ceiling the spectator seems 
to see the firmament itself, studded with stars, 
and afar off a comet with bright tail.” We 
pass over the Sails Rooms , Black Chambers , 
Fairy Grotto , &c., and come to the Temple. 

“ The temple is an immense vault, cover¬ 
ing an area of two acres, and covered by a 
single dome of solid rock, one hundred and 
twenty feet high. It excels in size the cave of 
StafFa, and rivals the celebrated vault in the 
Grotto of Antiparos, which is said to he the 
largest in the world. In passing through 


from one end to the other, the dome appears 
to follow the sky as in passing from place to 
place on the earth. In the middle of the 
dome there is a large mound of rocks rising 
on one side nearly to the top, very steep, and 
forming what is called the mountain. When 
I first ascended this mound from the cave 
below, I was struck with a feeling of awe, 
more intense and deep than anything I had 
ever before experienced. I could only ob¬ 
serve the narrow circle which was illuminated 
immediately around me; above and beyond 
was apparently an unlimited space, in which 
the ear could not catch the slightest sound, 
nor the eye find an object to fasten upon. It 
-was filled with silence and darkness; and 
yet I knew that I was beneath the earth, 
and that this space; however large it might 
be, was actually bounded by solid walls. 
My curiosity was rather excited than grati¬ 
fied. In order that. I might see the whole in 
one connected view, I built my fires in many 
places of cane which I found scattered among 
the rocks. Then taking my stand upon the 
mountain, a scene was presented of surpri¬ 
sing magnificence. On the opposite side the 
strata of gray limestone breaking up by steps 
from the bottom, could scarcely be discerned 
in the distance by the glimmering. Above 
was the lofty dome, closed at the top by a 
smooth oval slab, beautifully defined in the 
outline, from which the wails slope away 
on the right and left into thick darkness. 
Every one has heard of the dome of the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, of St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s ; they are never spoken of but in terms 
of admiration, as the chief works of architec¬ 
ture, and among the noblest and most stupen¬ 
dous examples, of ' at man can do when 
aided by science; aud yet, when compared 
with the dome of this temple, they sink into 
comparative insignificance.” 

“ The River Mall descends like the slope 
of a mountain; the ceiling stretches away, 
away before you, vast and grand as the fir¬ 
mament at midnight. Proceeding a short 
distance, there is on the left a steep precipice, 
over which you can look down by the aid of 
blazing missiles upon a broad, black sheet of 
water, eighty feet below, called the Dead Sea. 
This is an awfully impressive place, the 
sights and sounds of which do not easily pass 
from memory. He who has seen it will have 
it vividly brought before him by Alfieri’s de¬ 
scription of Filippo. Only a transient word 
or act gives us a short and dubious glimmer 1 
that reveals to us the abysses of hbv being— 
daring, lurid and terrific as the throat of the 
infernal pool. Descending from the eminence 
by a ladder of about twenty feet, we find our¬ 
selves among piles of gigantic, rocks ; and one- 
of the most picturesque sights in the world, 
is to see a file of men and women passing-- 
along those wild and scraggy paths, moving 
slowly-—slowly, that their lamps may h&v&. 
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time to illuminate their sky-like ceiling and 
gigantic walls — disappearing behind high 
clilFs—sinking into ravines—their lights shi¬ 
ning upward through fissures in the rocks— 
then, suddenly emerging from some abrupt 
angle, standing in the bright gleam of their 
lights, relieved by the towering black masses 
around them. As you pass along you hoar 
the roar of invisible waterfalls; and at the 
foot of the slope the river Styx lies before 
you, deep and biack, overarched with rocks. 
Across, or rather down, these unearthly wa¬ 
ters, the guide can convey but four passen¬ 
gers at once. The lamps are fastened to the 
prow, the images of which are reflected in 
the dismal pool. If you are impatient of 
delay or eager for new adventure, you can 
leave your companions lingering about the 
shore and eross the Styx by a dangerous 
bridge of precipices over head. In order to 
do this you must ascend a steep cliff and 
enter a cave above, over three hundred yards 
long, from the egress of which you find your¬ 
self on the bank of the river, eighty feet above 
its surface, commanding a view of those in 
the boat and those waiting on the shore. 
Seen from the heights, the lamps in the canoe 
glare like fiery eyeballs; and the passengers 
sitting there, so hushed and motionless, look 
like shadows. The scene is so strangely fu¬ 
nereal and spectral, that it seems as if the 
Greeks must have witnessed it before they 
imagined Charon conveying ghosts to the 
dim regions of Pluto.” 

The Mammoth Cave is said to be explored 
to the distance of ten miles without reaching 
its termination, whilst the aggregate width, 
of all the branches is over forty miles ! Next 
to Niagara it is the wonder of nature in the I 
western world, or perhaps throughout all her 
domains. 

The city of Lexington is situated in Fay¬ 
ette county, and was incorporated in 1782. 
It is handsomely laid out, and in the midst 
of a beautiful country. The taxable property 
is $3,039,000. Hemp is extensively manu¬ 
factured here, and there are fifteen establish¬ 
ments for the purpose, working six hundred 
hands, running ninety looms, making annu¬ 
ally 2,500,000 yards bagging and 2,000,000 
lbs. rope. In the suburbs and neighboring 
country there is as much more manufactured. 
Here is situated the Slate Lunatic Asylum 
and Transylvania University. The latter 
contained a literary depaitment once of great 
influence, but now fallen very much to de- 
.cay. The medical and law schools are still 
in successful operation. Here is published 
the Gazette, the oldest paper except that at 
Pittsburgh west of the mountains. In the 
.suburbs is Ashland, the seat of Henry Clay. 

Frankfort is sixty miles above the mouth 
of the Kentucky River, making a beautiful 
.-appearance as we approach. This is the 
v c 2 pital of the state, and the government was 


located here in 1792. Here, also, is the 
state penitentiary, containing an average of 
about 170 inmates. It is farmed out and the 
keepers pay over to the state two-thirds of the 
profits, guaranteeing that these profits will 
not fall short of $5,000 annually. The 
heaviest business of the convicts is the ma¬ 
nufacture of bagging and rope. In the pub¬ 
lic cemetery of Frankfort were lately depo¬ 
sited the remains of Daniel Boone, brought 
from Missouri by act of legislature and in¬ 
terred with great funeral pomp. 

Louisville, the metropolis of the state, is 
well laid out, is an important mart, and con¬ 
tains some of the finest private residences in 
America. We were struck with the shaded 
beauty of the streets and the general elegance 
of structure. There are thirty churches, a 
medical institute which attracts over 300 
students, an asylum for the blind, a univer¬ 
sity still in its infancy, but containing a lew 
department, a hospital, several banks, mer¬ 
cantile and historical library, &e. The ex¬ 
port and import of the place is estimated at 
smQ_Q0Q,QQ0 annually. There are numerous 
bagging, cotton and wool factories, flouring 
mills, foundries, tobacco stemmeries, paper 
mills, &c., tvyelve newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals. The town was originally laid off by 
Captain Thomas Bullitt, of Virginia. The 
Canal round the falls of the Ohio is at Lou¬ 
isville. As early as 1804, a company was 
chartered to build this canal, but nothing 
was done until 1825 and the canal only 
finished in 1833. Its effect on commerce 
was supposed prejudicial to Louisville. The 
government of the United States owns stock 
in the company, which is said to pay good 
dividends. The charge for toll is enormous 
and the canal too small for its purposes. For 
further and more full description of Louis¬ 
ville, the reader will consult the first volume 
of our Review, 1846. 

Maysville is situated on the Ohio, sixty 
miles above Cincinnati, and was established 
in 1788 and incorporated in 1833. It is a 
thriving town,- the largest hemp market in 
the country, and an important depot for the 
commerce of north-east Kentucky. 

The Harrodsburg Springs, 35 miles from 
Frankfort, is now the most famous fashiona¬ 
ble watering place in all the West. The 
accommodations are extensive and splendid, 
and the country around possessed of every 
natural beauty. 

The Blue Lick Springi, near Carlisle and 
58 miles from Frankfort, have also a wide 
fame. The waters are highly medicinal and 
are an extensive article of commerce, in 
barrels, throughout the West. They are 
strongly purgative. The main hotel is an 
extensive and magnificent structure, and 
thousands are annually attracted here. 
There are also sulphur springs in Grayson 
county, said to be the purest and best in the 
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United States, and also at Brennon’s Lick, 
70 miles from Louisville. In Hart county, 
natural curiosities are said to abound, as the 
following description will evince. 

“ There is a large spring near Green Ri¬ 
ver, which, at certain hours of the day, rises 
twelve or fifteen inches above its level and 
then gradually recedes again, resembling the 
ebb and flow of the tides. The flood occurs 
at the hour of twelve each day—recurs at the 
same hour every day, and is marked by the 
utmost uniformity in the time occupied in 
the ebb and flow. Near Munfordville a 
circular hole, sixty feet in diameter, runs 
down into the earth in funnel shape. Thirty 
feet below the surface its diameter is abput 
ten feet. The depth is unknown, and on 
throwing down a rock it will ring against 
the sides, fainter and fainter without appear¬ 
ing to strike bottom. A hundred cart-loads 
of rocks have been thrown in by visitors, 
without the least effect. There is another 
hole, called ‘ Frenchman’s Knob,’ which has 
been explored 275 feet, by men descending 
with ropes, without reaching bottom.” 

Georgetown, in Scott county, is the seat 
of a flourishing college with over 100 stu¬ 
dents. There is also a female institute 
here, and a military institute under Colonel 
Johnson. We understand that they are both 
prosperous, and regret that circumstances 
have not yet allowed us to visit them, so as 
to form any opinion. 

Kentucky has but few public works except 
her turnpikes and the “ lockings” of some of 
her rivers, of much value. The state owns 
about 400 miles of turnpike road stocks, 29 
miles of rail-road and 290 miles of slackwoter 
navigation, yielding in all about $135,000. 
Her public debt is $4,008,735 86. A rail¬ 
road is now in course of construction between 
Louisville and Lexington. 

The subject of public education as in other 
southern states is not very perfect. Although 
the number of academies and colleges is 
considerable throughout the state, complaints 
of the school system are heard. We have 
before us the report of Mr. Breckenridge the 
superintendent, for 1849. It appears the 
question was submitted last year, to the 
people, if they would be taxed the one-fifth of 
one mill to the dollar, on all taxable property, 
for the establishment of a common school 
system, and decided in the affirmative by a 
large majority. Including this tax, the 
whole revenue for school purposes is estimat¬ 
ed at $120,000 per annum. The report of 
the superintendent is very imperfect and 
shows that out of 183,458 children, 31,501 
only are reported in attendance. We cannot! 
infer how many attend without being report¬ 
ed. Despite of all these difficulties, how¬ 
ever, Kentucky has given many eminent 
citizens to the republic of native birth or 
adoption. Among these are twenty govern¬ 


ors and lieutenant-governors of other 
states, thirteen ministers and charges to 
foreign powers, one president of the United 
States, (Taylor,) one vice-president, ten cabi¬ 
net officers, three major-generals of the 
army, eleven judges United States and other 
state courts, nine senators, eight presidents 
of colleges in other states, &c. 

The state, as we have seen, has nearly 
200,000 slaves —about one-fourth of the 
population. The question of emancipation is 
now (1849) in agitation, and a convention will 
pronounce upon the subject. What the re¬ 
sult will be we arq very clear. Although it 
it be demonstrable that free labor would 
be more advantageous to Kentucky than 
slave labor, which we are not prepared 
to admit, but which might be true without 
affecting the question in the more southern 
states, yet Kentucky is by no means prepared 
for emancipation; with such a proportion of 
blacks it is impossible that she Can be. She 
would not incur the perilous risk of retaining 
in her midst r'nch an army of lazy, worthless 
free negroes, as would result. It would be a 
blight upon the prosperity of the state'not 
easily to be overcome—an army of paupers 
which no wealth could sustain. To send 
them off by colonization is a scheme alto¬ 
gether impracticable in such magnitude. 
Kentucky “ must be free 1 ' 1 we admit, but it 
will be when the superior southern demand 
shall draw off by degrees her slaves, and the 
continued increase of white population shall 
make the relative proportion of colors but a 
fraction of what it now is, and altogether 
unimportant. 

KEY WEST— -Wreckers of Florida.— 
A correspondent of the Charleston News 
gives many interesting particulars in relation 
to the wild life of the wrecker among the 
Florida Keys. “ The wrecking business, as 
it is called, is a source of very considerable 
revenue to the government, and is the prin¬ 
cipal support of Key West; there are gene¬ 
rally from six to eight vessels engaged in it. 

They are fine large sloops and schooners, 
each officered and manned by eight or ten 
persons. The crews generally are not on 
wages, but on shares. The owner furnishes 
the vessel with all necessary materials, pro-< 
visions, etc.; and in the event of a wreck 
one half the amount of salvage is taken by 
the vessel, the other is divided among the 
officers and crew ; that is to say, the captain 
receives three shares, the mate two, and 
each of the crew one. These vessels are ge¬ 
nerally stationed at different points of the 
reef, where a constant look out is kept for 
vessels which may perchance get ashore upon 
any part of it, when they immediately pro¬ 
ceed to their assistance. Sometimes two or 
more wreckerq will unite in saving the goods 
from wrecked vessels, in which case an 
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equal share is allotted to each, in the pro¬ 
portion that they may save. At times, when 
vessels are not damaged to such an extent 
as to prevent them from continuing their 
voyages, an agreement is made between the 
captain and the wrecker for the payment of 
a stipulated price, as compensation for the 
services rendered. In most cases where a 
vessel has been relieved, she is taken down 
to Key West, where there is a port of entry 
and an Admiralty Court; in the absence of 
the court, the case is generally determined 
by arbitration, which has been so o; ten ar¬ 
ranged, as to have enabled the parties inte¬ 
rested t£> defraud owners and underwriters 
of very large amounts. In many cases, the 
captains of the vessels shipwrecked, for cer¬ 
tain weighty considerations, allow the 
wreckers to appoint the arbitrators, who, of 
course, are in their interest, and would give 
any amount which they were required to do. 
I hesitate not to say, that in a very large 
majority of instances where owners and 
underwriters have been swindled, the fault 
has been with the captain of the vessel ship¬ 
wrecked, consigning to irresponsible agents. 
From what I can learn, there has been a 
better condition of things latterly, and a state 
of moral feeling in the community of Key 
West calculated to repress the evil practices 
which formerly existed. 

Key West being an isolated place, and 
having no back country, is not likely to be¬ 
come a town of any considerable size ; the 
resources consisting principally of the wrecks 
which are almost constantly occurring on the 
Florida Reef; and of the Salt Ponds , which 
are now in full operation, and of sufficient, 
extent to furnish a very large quantity of 
salt for consumption. The income derived 
from shipwrecks is very considerable, as will 
be seen by the following statement: 

1831.....$39,487 00 1839. $90,797 00 

1832 . 40,555 00 1840. 85,113 00 

1833 . 58,128 00 1841. 71,173 00 

1834 . 32,040 00 1842 38,103 00 

1835 . 87,249 00 1843. 83,811 00 

1836 . 174,132 00 1844 88.369 00 

1837 .. 107,495 00 1845 63,981 00 

1838 . 34,578 00 

This gives an average of very nearly 
$80,000 per annum, besides the expenditures 
incidental, such as repairs, lading and un¬ 
lading of vessels, cartage, storage, etc., all 
of which, added together, amount to a very 
considerable sum, and furnish employment 
to the laboring classes of the community.— 
(See Florida.) 

LOUISIANA —Early History, Etc.— 
To minds exclusively devoted to the pursuit 
of wealth, and bending all their energies to 
that simple purpose, it would seem a startling 
proposition, that there could be any thing 
either of interest or utility in inquiries into 
the history of the first discovery and settle¬ 


ment of Louisiana by Europeans ; in rescu¬ 
ing from threatened oblivion the records of 
its first colonization; in efforts to bring to 
light and to perpetuate by means of the press, 
all such documents as would fonn the ele¬ 
ments of an authentic history of our multi¬ 
form population, and the successive changes 
in the forms of colonial government, and the 
progress of its settlement under the different 
sovereigns who have successively ruled this 
country. But the time has arrived, I trust, 
when pursuits of # character purely literary, 
will have their value among us ; when those 
who engage in researches, having only truth 
for their object, although barren of imme¬ 
diate results, will be regarded as contributing 
in some measure to the public good, by adding 
something to the stock of our national lite¬ 
rature. As contemporary history is liable 
to be discolored by interest, by prejudice 
and passion, each generation as it passes 
away, is under obligation to its successors 
to furnish them those authentic materials by 
which alone its true character can be known 
to posterity, and to perpetuate the public 
documents and correspondence which accom¬ 
pany and explain every public transaction. 
But we, who are enjoying the fruits of the 
labors, and fatigues and suffeimgs of our 
predecessors, owe it also to their memory, 
to snatch from oblivion the record of their 
actions, and no longer to leave their fame 
there to rest on the loose and garbled and 
exaggerated narrations of contemporary 
writers, or catchpenny authors of what the 
world calls history. History, as it is ge¬ 
nerally written, is at best but an approxima¬ 
tion to truth, I had almost said, an approxi¬ 
mation to probability. It is true, the exagge¬ 
rated and marvelous statements of travelers, 
ior discoverers and settlers, as to the physical 
features and productions of a new country, 
and the character of its aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tant, may be corrected by subsequent ob¬ 
servation and experience. The width of the 
Mississippi, for example, below this capital, 
has dwindled from a league to less than a 
mile; St. Louis is no longer in latitude 45° 
north, and 276° longitude; quarries of emer¬ 
alds, silver mines and gold dust, are no 
where to be found in Louisiana. But the 
narratives of events and transactions, by 
real or pretended eye-witnesses, or by the 
authors of histories and memoirs, can only 
be tested by reference to authentic records, 
or by their own intrinsic evidence of falsity 
or truth. This latter is not always to be re¬ 
lied on, for the true is not always probable. 
Tradition, ornamented and colored by fic¬ 
tion, has proved from the earliest records of 
our race, a large ingredient in the composi¬ 
tion of history. Hence the origin and early 
anna’s, not only of the people and states of 
antiquity, but of many of comparatively mo¬ 
dern date are involved in mystery and fable. 
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But it would be a matter of just reproach, if 
a people, whose first lodgment on the conti¬ 
nent was made long since the discovery of 
the art of printing; whose entire annals em¬ 
brace a period of the highest civilization; if 
such a people, I say, should suffer to perish the 
monuments of its early history, and the mists 
of fiction to settle on its origin and progress. 

In many of the states of this Union, of 
British origin, historical societies have been 
organized, whose labors have been eminent¬ 
ly successful. A mass of materials has been 
accumulated and preserved by means of the 
press, which excludes the possibility of fu¬ 
ture misrepresentations in regard to the true 
History of the country, ana the times to 
which they relate. It is singularly interest¬ 
ing to look at the conduct and character of 
our ancestors through such a medium. We 
see them as they were ; we hear them speak 
the language of their own age, we are brought 
in immediate contact with the founders of 
our rising empire ; we trace the gradual pro¬ 
gress of their settlement, from the sea-board to 
the interior; we witness their privations, their 
sufferings, their unflinching purpose and 
constancy of purpose. At a more recent pe¬ 
riod, we are introduced into the primitive, 
assemblies of the people; we observe the 
gradual development of those opinions and 
principles, which at this day lay at the foun¬ 
dation of our free popular institutions ; the 
first discussed, when the threatened en¬ 
croachments of power upon right were met 
and resisted, and the blood of the Barons of 
Runymede cried out for Magna Charta, in 
the wilderness of a new world. 

The field of research which we propose to 
explore, is vast and in a great measure new. 
It is proposed to extend our inquiries into 
the history of all that country formerly pos¬ 
sessed by France and Spain, under the name 
of Louisiana; to endeavour to bring to light 
and perpetuate by means of the press, all 
authentic papers relating thereto ; to collect 
interesting traditions, private histories and 
correspondences, and pictures of manners; 
to investigate the progress of our jurispru¬ 
dence ; the state of religion, and the condi¬ 
tion of the Indian tribes in that whole region. 
It is obvious that many of the original docu¬ 
ments and records, relating to the settlement 
and colonization of that extensive region, must 
exist in the public archives at Paris, Madrid, 
and Seville, as well as the Havana ; some in 
the archives of the former government of this 
city, at St. Louis and Natchez ; others again 
at notaries’ offices here; in the parochial re¬ 
cords of the different posts in the interior, 
and much interesting matter in possession of 
the families of some of the earlier settlers 
of the country. It is becoming more and 
more difficult every day, to bring together 
from sources so various and so widely dis¬ 
persed, such memorials as may yet exist. It 


is time, therefore, to begin the work in earnest 
and methodically. 

Before I proceed to make a few remarks 
on the several heads into which the pro¬ 
gramme of our proposed researches ^na¬ 
turally divided, let us pause ana take a mo¬ 
mentary survey of the population of the 
country as it exists, whose origin and first 
establishment it will become us to investi¬ 
gate more minutely in the progress of our 
labors. Like the rich soil upon our great 
rivers, the population may be said to be allu¬ 
vial ; composed distinctly of colored strata, 
not yet perfectly amalgamated; left by suc¬ 
cessive waves of emigration. Here we trace 
the gay, light-hearted, brave chivalry of 
France : the more impassioned and devoted 
Spaniard; the untiring industry and perse¬ 
verance of the German, and the bluff sturdi¬ 
ness of the British race. Here were thrown 
the wreck of Acadie, and the descendants of 
those unhappy fugitives still exist in, various 
parts of this state. Little colonies from 
Spain, or the Spanish islands op tb,e coast 
of Africa, were scattered in different parts of 
the country. Such were New Iberia in 
Attakapas, Valenzuela in Lafourche, Terre 
aux Boeufs and Galveston. They still retain 
to a certain extent, their language, manners 
and pursuits. There are, in the Western 
District, some families of Gipsy origin, 
who still retain the peculiar complexion and 
wildness of eye that characterize that singu¬ 
lar race. The traces of the Canadian hunter 
and boatmen, are not yet entirely effaced. 
The Germans, I believe, have totally lost 
the language of their fatherland. The 
country of tjie German coast is, perhaps, 
the only existing memorial of the celebrated 
John Law, the author of the most stupendous 
scheme of banking, and stockjobbing, and 
fraud, that was ever practised on the credu¬ 
lity of modem times. Among the earliest 
concessions of land in the province, was one 
in favor of Law, situated on the Arkansas, 
and prior to the settlement of New-Orleans ; 
he had sent over a small colony of Germans 
to take possession and improve it; but on 
the downfall of the grantee, his colonists 
broke up the establishment, and returned to 
this city, where they obtained each for him¬ 
self, a small grant of land on the Mississippi, 
at a place which has ever since been called 
the German coast. The little colonies of 
Spaniards at New Iberia and Terre aux 
Bceuf, never had any written concessions, 
they were put in possession by the public 
surveyor, and it was not until long since the 
change of government, that their descen¬ 
dants obtained an authentic recognition of 
their title from the United States. But time 
does not permit me to pursue this subject 
any farther; these few hints are intended 
merely to direct your attention to it, as one 
of curious interest. 
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I proceed to submit a few remarks on some 
of the several heads of our proposed plan. 
First, The general history of the province 
from its first discovery to the present day. 
Second, The progress of our jurisprudence 
and state of religion; and Third, the condi¬ 
tion of the Indian tribes. It is by no means 
my purpose to attempt to give you a full 
view of the present state of our knowledge 
on these topics, much less to collate or criti¬ 
cise the various histories and memoirs which 
have appeared, even if I were capable of tho 
task. But let us see in what particulars our 
knowledge is clearly defective, and whether 
it be probable that by proper diligence the 
deficiency may be supplied, and errors or 
misrepresentations corrected. 

The successive changes of government 
form, naturally, the epochs of our history. 
The first extends from the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississippi by La Salle, in 
1681, from the interior, by way of the Lakes, 
until the grant to Crozat in 1712. 2d, tinder 
the monopoly of Crozat, until 1717. 3d, Un¬ 
der the administration of the Western Com¬ 
pany, until the surrender of their grant, 1732. 
4th, Under the direct authority of the crown 
of France, until the final delivery of the 
province to Spain, 1769, in pursuance of the 
treaty of Paris. 5th, Under the government 
of Spain, until the treaty of cession in 1803 ; 
and lastly, as an integral part of the United 
States, whether as a territory or state. 

I. I think it cannot t be controverted that 
Robert Cavalier de la Salic first discovered 
the month of the Mississippi on the 7th of 
April, 1681. Accompanied by the Chevalier 
de Tonti and a few followers, he descended 
from the mouth of the Illinois to the Gulf of 
Mexico, passing through numerous tribes of 
Indians, not in hostile array, but his most ef¬ 
fectual arms, the calumet of peace. De la 
Salle was, without doubt, a man of great 
energy and enterprise, ardent and brave, 
sagacious and prudent, and of conciliatory 
manners. He appears to have been, at the 
same time, feared, respected, and even be¬ 
loved by the natives. I should not'have con¬ 
sidered it necessary to mention this fact of 
the first discovery, as one well settled, if 
attempts had not been made to create doubts 
about it, if not to deprive him of that honor, 
and to confer it upon Father Louis Hennepin, 
a missionary of the order of St. Francis. In 
the first volume of “ The Condensed Geogra¬ 
phy and History of the Western States, or 
the Mississippi Valley,” published a few years 
ago at Cincinnati, under the particular head 
of “ history,” not a word is said of De la Salle 
having explored the course of the river as far 
as the Gulf, and of his having taken formal 
possession of the country in the name o'* the 
King of France. On the contrary, it is as¬ 
serted, that in the spring of the previous 
year, Heunepin, who had been instructed/in 
the absence of De la Salle, to explore the 


sources of the river, finding it easier to de¬ 
scend than ascend, had proceeded down, and 
reached the Balize in sixteen days—“ if his 
word can be taken for it,” says the author— 
from the time of his departure from the 
mouth of the Illinois. In the next place, the 
author represents that De la Salle, in 1683, 
after laying the foundations of Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia, left M. de Tonti in command of 
those establishments, returned to Canada, 
and thence made all haste to France, to solicit 
the co-operation of the French Ministry in 
his views. In addition to the utter improba¬ 
bility of this whole story, it is completely re¬ 
futed by the testimony of the Reverend 
Father himself. His first publication was 
after his return to France, and the first edition 
of it is now in my possession. It was pub¬ 
lished on the 5th of January, 1683, the author 
being then in Paris, and was dedicated to the 
King of France. The work is entitled, “ De¬ 
scription de la Louisiane nouvellement de- 
couverte au sud-ouest de la Nouvelle France.” 
He gives a minute account of his voyage 
from the mouth of the Illinois to i consider¬ 
able distance above the Falls of St; Anthony; 
of his captivity, during eight months, among 
tbe Indians of the Upper Mississippi; and 
finally, of his return to Borne of the French 
posts in Canada about Whitsuntide, (May,) 
1681. The “ Privilege Du Roi,” for the pub¬ 
lication of this work of Hennepin, was granted 
on the 3d of September, 1682. Not only i3 
the author silent as to any voyage by himself 
down the river as lar as the Gulf of Mexico, 
or of his having descended below the mouth 
of the Illinois, but the concluding paragraph 
shows conclusively that he at that time set 
up no such pretensions. He says, in conclu¬ 
sion—“ They sent me word, this year, (1682,) 
from New France, that M. de la Salle, finding 
that I had made peace with the tribes of the 
north and north-west, situated more than five 
hundred leagues above, on the river Colbert, 
(Mississippi,) who were at war with the 
Illinois and the nations of the south, this 
brave captain, governor of Fort Frontenac, 
who, by his zeal and courage, throws new 
lustre on the names of the Cavaliers, his an¬ 
cestors, descended last year, with his follow¬ 
ers and our Franciscans, as far as the mouth 
of the great river Colbert, and to the sea, an£ 
that he traversed unknown nations, some of 
whom are civilized. It is believed he is 
about to return to France, in order to give 
the court a more ample knowledge of the 
whole of Louisiana, which we may call the 
delight and terrestrial paradise of America. 
The king might there form an empire, which, 
in a short time, will become flourishing in 
spite of the opposition of any foreign power.” 

In another part of the same work the good 
Father says: "We had some intention to 
descend as far as the mouth of the river Col¬ 
bert, which probably empties into the Gulf 
of Mexico, rather than into the Vermillion 
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Sea; but those natives who had arrested us 
did not allow us time to navigate the river 
both above and below.” Here is a formal 
disclaimer of any discovery made by Henne- 
in, and an announcement that the discovery 
ad beeu made by another; and yet the au¬ 
thor of the Condensed History and Geography 
of the Western States, represents Hennepin, 
I know not on what authority, as having 
reached the Gulf of Mexico on the 25th of 
March, 1680, a period when, according to his 
own account of himself, he was struggling in 
a frail canoe against the ice and currents 
above the mouth of the Missouri. One is 
tempted to repeat the reflection of Voltaire, 
“ c’est ainsi que Ton ecrit Phistoire.” - 
Father Hennepin did not certainly much 
overrate the great natural fertility and re¬ 
sources of Louisiana. But it is not a little 
remarkable how slow and lingering were the 
first attempts' to colonize it, although made 
under the immediate auspices of the crown 
of France. The most superficial reader of 
history cannot have failed to remark the dif¬ 
ferent spirit which characterises the coloniza¬ 
tion of this continent by Spain, France jand 
England. The Spaniard came for conquest 
ana for gold, regarding the aborigines as 
enemies to God. No alternative was left 
them but the cross or the edge of the sword: 
even submission did not save them from the 
most abject and oppressive servitude. France, 
on the contrary, cultivated the good-will of 
the natives, and was in general eminently 
successful in gaining their friendship, so far at 
least as relates to Louisiana;—commerce 
with them, in the natural productions of the 
country, seems to have been their primary 
object. Trade, in fact, was the basis of her 
colonial policy—trade, too, not open to all 
her subjects, but in the hands of monopolists, 
by grants from the crown, and maintained in 
the enjoyment of it by naval and military 
power. The first establishments of the 
French were rather trading-houses than colo¬ 
nies. The English colonies, on the contrary, 
were, for the most part, the offspring of indi¬ 
vidual enterprise. The basis of their system 
was agriculture combined with commerce. 
They brought with them their household 
gods—they sought a permanent abiding place 
fur themselves and their posterity. Many of 
them, far from enjoying, the patronage and 
protection of the crown, fled from persecution 
and intolerance. They came, and, as soon as 
private interest began to operate freely, on a 
soil comparatively sterile, and in a rigorous 
climate, the country was converted into a 
garden. The English colonists brought with 
them the germ of popular self-government. 
At very early periods they made laws for 
themselves—sometimes in assemblies purely 
democratic, generally through their represen¬ 
tatives—laws suited to their condition aud 
their wants. In the colonies of France and 
Spain, on the contrary, except in matters of 


mere local police, all laws and regulations 
came over ihe ocean. Trade, in its most 
minute ramifications, even domestic trade, 
was fettered with precise tariffs of prices and 
profits, instead of being left open to free 
competition. According to a regulation es¬ 
tablished by the Western Company, 1721, the 
price of a slave sold to the colonists by the 
proprietary company was fixed at six hun¬ 
dred livres, on a credit of one, two, and three 
years ; tobacco, in leaf or twist, was bought 
at their warehouses at the rate of twenty-five 
livres per hundred; rice, at twelve livres the 
quintal; peltries and furs had their fixed 
prices. French goods were sold at Biloxi, 
Mobile and New-Orieans, at five per cent, 
advance on the invoice price in France; at 
Natchez and Yazoo, at seventy per cent, 
profit ; at Natchitoches and Arkansas, at 
eighty per cent., and at one hundred per cent, 
in Illinois. The price of wine was one hun¬ 
dred and twenty livres the barrique. 

There sprang out of this spirit of petty 
traffic, a class of characters, altogether unique 
and unknown elsewhere, called “ coureurs 
des bois,” half peddlers and half hunters, 
with a little finish of the broker. It wee 
through their agency that goods imported 
from France were pushed into the most 
remote settlements of the country and the 
Iudian villages, and exchanged for the pro¬ 
ductions of the country. When I first came 
to this country, I knew some old decrepit 
men of that class; crippled, frost-bitten, and 
yet at an extreme old age retaining a singu¬ 
lar predilection for that wandering, half sav¬ 
age life, and still dressed in skins, with leg- 
gins and moccasins. 

Appended to the regulations of the West¬ 
ern Company, to which I have alluded, was 
a strong recommendation, which I mention 
to show how singularly it has been neglected 
up to the present day. The company ear¬ 
nestly recommend to the colonists to culti¬ 
vate silk, to plant out mulberry trees, and 
offer as high a price for raw silk, as it now 
bears in the best market. They were sensi¬ 
ble that perhaps no country on earth was 
better suited to that branch of industry; that 
the mulberry is indigenous in every part of 
the province and grows with great luxuri¬ 
ance, and is among the first trees to put forth 
its foliage in the spring. This recommenda¬ 
tion seems to have been totally neglected, 
until more lucrative staples were introduced, 
which now engross the whole industry and 
capital of the country. But the time may yet 
come, when the raising of silk, a beautiful 
branch of industry, which in fact would not 
interfere with more heavy crops, will become 
extensive, as it could not fail to become lu¬ 
crative in this country. 

The first colonists made two or three suc¬ 
cessive selections of a capital for their new 
colony, that were injudicious in the extreme; 
Dauphine Island and the two Biloxis, all 
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sandy barrens. More than twenty years after 
the establishment, they depended almost ex¬ 
clusively on France, Vera Cruz and the Ha¬ 
vana, for a supply of provisions, and in the 
vicinity of the richest soil in the world, the 
people were threatened with famine. It was 
not until those places were finally abandoned, 
after the surrender of his charter by Crozat, 
and a change of system uuder the adminis¬ 
tration of the Western Company, that, the 
great resources of the country began to de¬ 
velop themselves; numerous grants of land 
were then made, and agriculture began to 
take a start. On this part of our early his¬ 
tory, little need be said at this time; but I 
should be wanting to myself, as well as the 
occasion, if I failed to make honorable men¬ 
tion of the production of our best historian, 
whose labors have thrown important light 
upon every part of our history, without omit¬ 
ting many minute and interesting details on 
this part in particular. Historical literature 
is deeply indebted to my learned and distin¬ 
guished friend and colleague, Judge Martin. 
His work, while it evinces great labor and 
research, proves at the same time how scat¬ 
tered and fugitive are the materials employed 
by him in its composition, and how difficult, 
if not impossible, it would be for a reader to 
satisfy his curiosity by resorting to original 
sources of information from which, the author 
drew. He appears to have had access to 
manuscripts which have never been published , 
but which it is not, perhaps, too late to wrest 
from oblivion.* ' 

It must be confessed, that at the breaking 
out of the war of 1756, France possessed on 
this continent the basis of a splendid empire. 
Her possessions embraced on the South the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and on the North 
that of the St. Lawrence, stretchiug through 
the heart of the continent, and covering the 
great central valley of the Mississippi and the 
northern lakes. Louisiana, though by far the 
most important and interesting portion of her 
domain, had made but little progress, and 
was regarded as an appendage to Canada. 
That war, it is well known, was disastrous 
to the arms of France, and at the pacification 
in 1762, she was stripped of all her posses¬ 
sions in North America, except that part of 
the ancient province of Louisiana, west of the 
Mississippi, together with the Island of Or¬ 
leans. Simultaneously with the treaty of 
peace, France ceded to Spain the remnant of 
her possessions on this continent. With this 
treaty commenced a new era for Louisiana. 
Its ancient forms of administration, and its 
entire system of laws were changed. . This 
transition was attended by afflicting events 
to the ancient population of the province, at¬ 
tached as they were to the laud of their ori¬ 
gin. Such was the delay attending the de- 

* There are reams ofnianuscripts in Europe , even 
now, materially relating to our history. Will, we 
have them here ?— Ed. 


livery of the province to Spain, that the peo¬ 
ple began to entertain a hope, that the trans¬ 
fer itself was a mere simulation, for the pur¬ 
pose of securing Louisiana to the crown of 
France, against the hazard of future wars. It 
was not until 1766, that Don Antonio de 
Ulloa was sent over, to receive possession, in 
pursuance of previous instructions given by 
the King of France to D’Abbadie. There 
hangs over the conduct of Don Antonio, an 
extraordinary mystery; although he remained 
two years in the province at the head of a 
military force, he appears never to have 
taken formal possession of the country, and 
was finally compelled to withdraw, on his 
refusal to furnish the council his powers and 
instructions from the King of Spain. l am 
not aware that his report to his government 
has ever been made public. We are, how¬ 
ever, fully warranted m believing that such 
a report was made, and that it formed the 
motive or pretext for the sanguinary orders 
subsequently given to his successor, and led 
to the fatal catastrophe which ensued. If 
such a document exists, as We have every 
reason to suppose, a copy might be procured 
from Spain, and would throw great light oil 
an obscure and interesting crisis in our an¬ 
nals. The bloody tragedy which followed 
on the arrival of Don Alexandro O’Reilly the 
next year, the total abolition of the council, 
and the introduction of the laws of Spain, 
as over a conquered people, are well known. 
Until recently, however, the extent of O’Reil¬ 
ly’s powers was a matter of conjecture; and 
although the courts have uniformly consi¬ 
dered the whole body of the Spanish law as 
in force from the date of his proclamation, 
and the French jurisprudence as abrogated, 
yet they were compelled in a great measure 
to judge of the extent of his authority by his 
official acts. Within a couple of years, docu¬ 
ments have come to light through the agency 
of our minister at Madrid, which go to prove 
not only his original powers, but the appro¬ 
bation of the court of Spain of all his pro¬ 
ceedings. Among other documents thus pro¬ 
cured is a copy of a royal order of the 28th 
of January, 1771, in which the king declares 
that he had in 1765 appointed Don Antonio 
de Ulloa to proceed to the province of Louisi¬ 
ana and take possession as governor, making, 
however, no innovation in its system of govern¬ 
ment, which was to be entirely independent 
of the laws and usages observed in his Ame¬ 
rican dominions, but considering it as a dis¬ 
tinct colony, having even no commerce with 
his said dominions, and to remain under the 
control of its own administration, council and 
other tribunals. But he goes on to say, the 
inhabitants having rebelled in October, 1768, 
he had commissioned Don Alexandro O’Reil¬ 
ly to proceed thither and takG formal posses¬ 
sion, chast : se the ringleaders, and to annex 
that province to the rest of his dominions. 
That his orders had been obeyed, the council 
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abolished, and a cabildo established in its | 
place, and the Spanish laws adopted. He 
roceeda to ratify and confirm all that had 
een done, and directs that Louisiana shall 
be united, as to its spiritual concerns, to the 
Bishopric of the Havana, and governed con¬ 
formably to the laws of the Indies, it was 
made a dependency of the captain-general¬ 
ship and royal hacienda of the Island of 
Cuba, and as relates to the administration of 
justice, a special tribunal was created, con¬ 
sisting of the captain-general as president, 
the auditors of war and marine, the attorney 
of the hacienda, and the notary of the gov-1 
ernment. To, this tribunal appeals were io 
go, and from it to the council at Seville, with¬ 
out resorting to the audiencia of St. Domingo. 

O’ Reilly appears to have made a detailed 
report of his proceedings, consisting of .six 
distinct statements. These statements have 
never, probably, been made public in extenso, 
but another document* procured at the same 
time at Madrid, contains a minute analysis of 
them. I allude to a report made to the king 
by the Council and Chamber of the Indies, 
to whom the whole matters had been referred. 
It is filled with the most extravagant enco¬ 
miums upon O’Reilly. The profoundness of 
his comprehension, the sublimity of bis spirit, 
the correctness of his judgment, the admira¬ 
ble energy displayed in his provisions for the 
civil,* economical and political government, 
his delicate knovyledge and acute discern¬ 
ment of the laws of both kingdoms, as Well 
as of the practical and forensic styles of the 
courts—all these are set forth in the most 
pom pous and sonorous phraseology of choice 
Castilian. By way of finish to this picture, 
and in the spirit of the most sublime bathos, 
the council adds, “ that by the admirable ar¬ 
rangement of pay and distribution which he 
has proposed m the military and political 
classes, the treasury has gained (how much 
do you suppose ?) one hundred and thirty 
dollars! which advantage is due to the com¬ 
prehensive and indefatigable genius of the 
commissioner!” Miserable, cold-blooded, 
heartless calculators! at that very moment 
O’ Reilly was the object of the just execration 
of the whole population of Louisiana. They 
had seen some of their best citizens, the 61ite 
of the country, immured in the dungeons of 
Moro Casde, others shot down without 
mercy, without necessity, without a crime, 
unless it was a crime to love the land of 
their birth, the land in whose bosom repose 
the bones of their ancestors—all entrapped 
at a moment of profound security and sub¬ 
mission, under circumstances of the most in¬ 
famous treachery and duplicity, and mocked 
with the forms of a trial, under a statute 
written in a foreign langaage, and never pro¬ 
mulgated in the province. Does no one yet 
survive, in this whole generation—no one yet 
lingering on the stage—who was an eye-wit¬ 
ness of those transactions, from whom we 


could hope to obtain a vivid picture of die 
grief, consternation and despair which smote 
the heart of the country, while the place 
d’armes of New-Ocleans was reeking with its 
best blood, that we might hold it up to 
remote posterity as a comment on the spe¬ 
cious bombast ofthe Council of Seville? 

The commercial regulations proposed by 
O’Reilly, and which form the subject of his 
first statement, were undoubtedly liberal and 
calculated to advance the prosperity of the 
province. They contemplated a wide de¬ 
parture from the rigorous monopoly with 
which the commerce of the Spanish colonies 
had been shackled: a free trade between 
Havana and Spain, the productions of 
Louisiana to pay no duties when imported 
into that port, v ad. no duty to be levied qn 
exports from Havana to Louisiana; the 
admission of all Louisiana vessels into all the 
ports of Spain as well as the Havana, pro¬ 
vided that none but Spanish or Louisiana 
bottoms should be employed in that trade. 
This system met the entire approbation of 
the council, except that the exemption from 
the payment of duties should be considered 
only as temporary. 

The second statement relates to the 
propriety of subjecting Louisiana to the 
same system of laws which prevailed in the 
other Spanish colonies, of carrying on legal 
proceedings in Spanish, the establishment 
of the new appellate tribunal, of which I 
have already spoken, with a direct appeal 
from it to the council. These arrangements 
were sanctioned by the council with this 
proviso: that the intendents of hacienda 
and marine should have a voice and vote in 
the proposed tribunal. 

The third ard fourth statements relate to 
the organization of the cabildo, and the 
appointment of Don Louis de Unzaga as 
civil and military governor of the province. 

The fifth details the new ecclesiastical 
and economical arrangements. 

The sixth and last statement of O’Reilly, 
informs the king that he had appointed a 
lieutenant-governor for the district of Il¬ 
linois and Natchitoches, incloses copies of 
his instructions, and proposes that the 
governor alone should have the power to 
grant lands, and that concessions should be 
made according to certain regulations which 
he had adopted on the advice of well- 
informed persons. This is the well-known 
ordinance of 1770, of which I may have 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

It cannot be denied, that in many respects 
the new government was liberal and even 
paternal. Lands were distributed gra¬ 
tuitously to meet the wants of an increasing 
population, and direct taxation was un¬ 
known in the province. If the ratio of 
increase of the population be an index of its 
prosperity, Louisiana was certainly flourish- 
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ing and prosperous. In sixteen years from 
the year 1769, the population was more than 
doubled by the ordinary means, inde¬ 
pendently of small colonies from Malaga 
and the Canary Islands. In 1711 it amounted 
only to four hundred, including twenty 
slaves. During thirty-four years of Spanish 
domination in this country, its resources 
were considerably developed, and Louisiana 
has been regarded, perhaps with justice, as 
the favored pet of Spain. 

It does not enter into my plan to go into 
any historical details relating to the different 
periods of our history ; but my object is 
simply to call your attention to them, as 
worthy of minute investigation in the prog¬ 
ress of our researches. Much interesting 
matter might yet be brought to light, il¬ 
lustrative of the characters of many dis¬ 
tinguished persons who figured, and some 
who suffered, in the crisis I have already 
alluded to. What has become of the me¬ 
morials and correspondence of Mihlet, who 
was dispatched by the Louisianians to 
France, to entreat the king not to compel 
his loyat subjects to pass under the yoke of 
Spain 1 Who, that has read our earlier 
history, does not desire a more intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit of the times, 
and. with the enterprising men who laid the 
foundation of the colony, and to investigate 
more minutely its graduel development. 

II. I proceed to make a few remarks upon 
the second head of our proposed inquiries, 
to wit: the progress of our jurisprudence. 
The most important part of the history of a 
state, is that of its legislation. Upon that 
depend its prosperity and the character and 
pursuits of its people. It is' not a little 
remarkable, that although successively an j 
appendage of the monarchies of France and 
Spain, Louisiana never knew anything like j 
a right of primogeniture, and a privileged 
class. No part of feudality was ever known 
here, neither inequality in the distribution of 
estates, nor fiefs, nor seignories, nor may- 
orazgos. The grants of land were all 
allodial, and under no other condition than 
that of cultivation and improvement within 
limited periods ; in fact, essentially in fee 
simple. The colonists brought with them, 
as the basis of their municipal law, the cus¬ 
tom of Paris. By the charter in favor of 
Crozat, the laws, edicts and ordinances of 
the realm and the custom of Paris, are 
expressly extended to Louisiana. To this 
custom, which we all know was a body of 
written law, may be traced the origin of 
many of the peculiar institutions which still 
distinguish our jurisprudence from that of 
all the other states in the Union. I allude 
especially to the matrimonial community of 
gains, the rigid restrictions on the disin¬ 
heritance of children, and the reserved por¬ 
tion in favor of forced heirs, the severe 


restraints upon widows and widowers, in 
relation to donations in favor of second 
husbands or wives, by the Edit des Secondes 
Noces; the inalienability of dower and the 
strict guards by which the paraphernal rights 
of the wife are secured against the extrava¬ 
gance of spendthrift husbands. The com¬ 
munity of acquests and gains between hus¬ 
band arid wife, is altogether a creature of 
customary law, unknown to the juris¬ 
prudence of Rome, and even in those 
provinces of France formerly governed by 
the written law. It is said to be of German 
or Saxon origin, and during the regime of 
the two first races of the kings of France, 
the share of the wife was pne-third, instead 
of one-half of the property acquired during 
marriage, as regulated by the existing code. 
The introduction of the Spanish law in 
1769, produced but slight changes on most 
of these points. The general rules of 1 
descent, as regulated by the law of Spain, 
did not vary materially from those of the 
custom ol* Paris ; a perfect equality among 
heirs, was the essential characteristic of both 
codes. The points of discrepancy will form 
a curious subject of investigation to any one 
desirous of pursuing the inquiry. The 
existing code of this state has maintained, 
to a certain extent, those peculiarities, and 
they have become deeply rooted in the public 
mind. 

O’Reilly, when he introduced by pro¬ 
clamation the whole body of the Spanish 
law, published a Manual of Practice. How 
far the practice was changed in substance, 
by that regulation, from what existed before, 
I am not prepared to say . It is to be pre¬ 
sumed, from the character of those who had 
been previously engaged in the administra¬ 
tion of the laws, that the practice was very 
simple, and, perhaps, rude, and the records 
of judicial proceedings at these early periods, 
are extremely meagre. The order of the 
commandant, after hearing the stories of 
both parties, was the decree to which all 
submitted. 

Until the cession of the country to the 
United States, the writ of habeas corpus and 
the trial by jury, were of course unknown 
here. ^ Of the first, it is sufficient to say, 
that without it there can be no genuine per¬ 
sonal security. Whatever we may think of 
the trial by jury, as a test of right or law, as 
a tribunal to decide upon the disputed rights 
of the citizens in civil oases, there is on? 
point of view in which it may be regarded as 
above all price, namely,. as the means by 
which the citizens become insensibly in¬ 
structed in the great leading principles of 
the laws, and the foundation and extent of 
their rights. It is the best school of the 
citizen. The people assemble at stated 
periods to attend the sessions of the courts ; 
the discussions are public, the neighbors of 
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the parties are called on to act as jurors ; 
they hear the laws commented on by coun¬ 
sel, they receive the instructions of the 
court, and retire to deliberate on their 
verdict. Each juror feels the responsibility 
under which he acts. Thus, the citizens in 
rotation,) are called on to perform highly 
important functions in the administration of 
the laws, and after serving a few terms, can¬ 
not fail to become pretty well acquainted 
with the great leading principles of the laws 
of their country, and more vigilant in main¬ 
taining their own rights. My own opinion 
is, that the trial by jury, in the interior of 
this state, has done more to enlighten the 
people, than all the means of education 
which have been provided by the munifi¬ 
cence of the legislature. Many men who 
can neither read nor write, are yet capable 
of deciding, as jurymen, a question of dis¬ 
puted right between two of their fellow- 
citizens, with admirable discrimination. I 
think I can perceive, in this respect, a 
singular improvement in the general in¬ 
telligence of the people since I came to 
reside here, twenty-two years ago, especially 
among that class of our population to whom 
the trial by jury and the publicity of judicial 
proceedings, were novelties. A friend of 
mine used to relate an anecdote, which 
illustrates this position. Two honest 
creoles were disputing about a point of law : 
said one of them, “~How, do* you think 1 
don’t know, Sir 1 ? I am a Justice of the 
Peace'?” “And I,” said the other, “I 
ought to know something about it, I have 
been twice foreman of the Grand Jury.” 

If I were to dwell longer upon the subject 
of our jurisprudence, this address would 
swell into a dissertation. Permit me re¬ 
commend this subject to your attention, and 
particularly an inquiry into the practical 
operation of the laws above referred to, 
which regulate the great relations of social 
and domestic life. Whether an equal parti¬ 
cipation of the wife in the property acquired 
during marriage ; a right growing originally 
out of the presumed collaboration of the 
parties in a rude primitive state of society, 
ought still to exist in the present age of 
refinement and extravagance. Whether 
such a system be not productive of more 
frauds and injustice to creditors, and dis¬ 
ruption of families and litigation, than of 
public good and domestic tranquillity, are 
questions more proper for discussion in the j 
halls of legislation than here; they belong j 
rather to the legislator than the historian. 

ILI. I should hardly be pardoned, if I dwelt 
long on the next subject embraced in our 
plan, the state of religion. I will confine my¬ 
self to a single remark. Fortunately Louisi¬ 
ana was ceded to Spain after the Inquisition 
had, even in that country of bigotry, been 
disarmed of its terrors, aud although in this 


country the Catholic religion was the only 
one openly tolerated, yet an attempt to intro¬ 
duce that most infamous of all human institu¬ 
tions, was indignantly put down by the people 
and the local authorities. 

IV. The condition of the Indian tribes 
comes next. The Indians 1 the Indians 1 
whether subjects of history or heroes of ro¬ 
mance, or mixed up in the miserable, ephe¬ 
meral, dramatic trash of the day, always ex¬ 
aggerated, disfigured, caricatured. They 
have been represented by some as brave, 
high-minded, and capable of sustaining extra¬ 
ordinary privations; sometimes as cold, stern, 
taciturn; sometimes as gay, lively, froiick- 
some, full of badinage, and excessively given 
j to gambling; sometimes as cruel, and even 
| man-eaters, delighting in the infliction of the 
most horrible tortures. Some will tell you 
that they have a simple natural religion; or 
as the poet has it: 

“ His untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in, the wind; 

His soul, proud science never tahght to stray, 

Far as the solar walk or milky way. 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler heaven, 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery waste. 

To be content, hb natural desire,' 

He asks no angel’s wings, no seraph’s fife, 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

Some of the earlier historians represent the 
Natchez as worshipers of the sun, or wor¬ 
shipers of fire; as having a temple dedicated 
to the sun, keeping up a perpetual, a vestal 
fire. They conclude, of course, that those 
Indians must have been allied at least to the 
Peruvians or Mexicans, if.not descended from 
the fire-worshipers of the East. The truth 
probably was, that in some miserable cabin 
or wigwam, a few chunks were kept burn¬ 
ing, as is the case in every Indian encamp¬ 
ment, and indeed in every well-regulated 
kitchen. The fact is, that neither the pen of 
Copper, nor the more eloquent and fascina¬ 
ting style of Chateaubriand, can inspire the 
slightest interest for their Indian heroes and 
heroines, in the mind of a man who has been 
much among the aborigines, and knows some¬ 
thing of their real character and habits. With 
respect to those nations which yet exist, we 
are able to see for ourselves, and correct the 
false impressions which earlier writers may 
have produced. It is melancholy to look over 
the list of tribes, which were once scattered 
over the surface of lower Louisiana at early 
periods of the colony. How many of them 
are totally extinct! How many have dwin¬ 
dled down to a mere shadow, and their feeble 
remnant confounded with some neighboring 
tribe! The Atiakapas, the Carancuas, the 
Opelousas, the Adayes, the Natchitoches, the 
Natchez, where are they, and what monu¬ 
ments have they left us, by which any trace 
of their history may be known ? Of the 
Natchitoches, only a single individual exists, 
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and he has been adopted by the Cados. Who 
knows anything of the language of these na¬ 
tions 1 Their language, certainly among the 
most curious of the remnants of erratic tribes, 
and by which an acute philology might per¬ 
haps trace some affinities with other existing 
people, is known only to a few; and they 
are not of that class from whom the republic 
of letters might expect some account of it. 
The powerful tribe of the Natchez is totally 
extinct; its last miserable remnant took 
refuge among tbe Chickasaws, There re¬ 
main a few degenerate (if such beings can 
degenerate) descendants of the Tunicas, 
ChTtemachas, Pascagoulas, Apalaches, and 
Biloxis. 

Neither the French nor the Spanish govern¬ 
ments recognized, in the Indians, auy primi¬ 
tive title to the land over which they hunted, 
nor even to the spot on which their permanent 
dwellings were fixed. They were often 
grants of lands for very limited extents, not 
exceeding a league square, covering their 
village. They were sometimes permitted to 
sell out their ancient possessions; and had a 
new locality assigned them. Many titles of 
that kind exist at the present time, and have 
been subjects of judicial decision. But the 
policy of extinguishing the primitive Indian 
title, as it is called, by purchase, which pre¬ 
vailed universally among the English colo¬ 
nists, appears to have been wholly unknown 
to the French and Spaniards in Louisiana. 
The massacre of the French at Natchez, 
which led to the extermination of that tribe, 
was provoked, by the atrocious attempt, by 
the commandant, to destroy their village at 
St. Catherine’s, in order to annex the land to 
his own plantation. 

There are many indications here, as well as 
in upper Louisiana and Ohio, of a race of 
men, long since extinct, who had probably 
made considerable advances in some of the 
useful arts, and perhaps the art of defence. 
In Sicily Island, in the parish of Chatahoula, 
there is a curious circle of mounds, regularly 
disposed, embracing a large area of alluvial 
soil, but little elevated above high-water 
mark. I believe the dwelling-house of the 
present proprietor, Mr. Matthews, is built 
upon one of them. There are others equally 
curious on Black River; and near the village 
of Harrisonburg may yet be traced an exten¬ 
sive elevation of earth, strongly resembling 
breastworks. The enemy against which 
these works were thrown up, was probably 
the Mississippi, whose waters once flooded 
the whole of that region at certain stages. 
The study of Indian mounds has heretofore 
led to no important discovery upon which 
much reliance can be placed. It is worse 
than idle to indulge in conjectures upon the 
origin of these monuments. A few sculls, 
picked up here and there, may indicate, per¬ 
haps, to the professed phrenologist, the for¬ 
mer existence of a race more civilized than 
the present Indians, more capable of combi¬ 


nation, having the organ of constructiveness 
more amply developed ; but no general con¬ 
clusions can be safely drawn from indications 
so feeble and equivocal. It would be, in my 
opinion, equally philosophical to conclude 
with the poet t 

<v ' The earth has bubbles as the ocean has, 

And these are of them.” 

That there are, among the existing race of 
aborigines, instances of extraordinary capacity 
and power of combination, a few individuals, 
infinitely superior to the common herd, is un¬ 
doubted. What was the boasted Cadmus of 
antiquity, who introduced into Greece a few 
letters of Egyptian or Phoenician origin, 
when Compared! with that poor, crippled 
Cherokee of our own day, who, by the un¬ 
aided efforts of mind, by the simple power of 
induction, invented, perhaps, the moBt perfect 
alphabet of any existing language ? 

In these hasty and imperfect glances over 
the wide field of our proposed inquiries, I 
have purposely omitted to touch upon the 
last, or rather the present, era of our history, 
commencing with the annexation of Louisi¬ 
ana to the Federal Union, by far the most 
brilliant and important, and marked by great 
and interesting events. In relation to Louisi¬ 
ana, this may be properly designated as the 
epoch of constitutional, popular self-govern¬ 
ment, and of steam, as applied to navigation. 
The documents which illustrate this part of 
our history are within our reach, and ought to 
be collected and preserved. Forty years ago 
what was New-Orleans—what was Louisi¬ 
ana 1 The mighty river which sweeps by us 
then rolled silently through an extended wil¬ 
derness, receiving the tribute of its vassal- 
streams from the base of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains on one side, and the Apalachian chain 
on the other; its broad and smooth surface, 
occasionally ruffled by the dip of an Indian’s 
paddle, or a solitary barge, slowly creeping 
up stream to the feeble settlements in the in¬ 
terior. What are they now 1 This city has 
| become the greatest mart of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts on the face of the globe; and yonder 
river traverses a double range of states, 
peopled by freemen, who, by the miracles of 
steam, are brought almost in contact with the 
great market for the productions of their in¬ 
dustry. That river is literally covered with 
floating palaces, which visit its most remote 
branches; and along the extended levee 
fronting our port, a dense forest of masts ex¬ 
hibits the flags of every commercial nation in 
the world. At her annexation to the Union, 
the destiny of Louisiana became fixed—ad¬ 
mitted at once to a participation in the great 
renown of the republic, connected with it by 
bonds of a common interest, she sprung for¬ 
ward, as it were by a single leap, from colonial 
dependence, to the glorious prerogatives of 
freemen, and to the enjoyment of the most 
luxuriant prosperity. 

Let us endeavor to make a wise use of this 
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prosperity, and do something for the cause of 
letters. Colleges are springing up under the 
generous patronage of the legislature, which 
promise soon to be amply sufficient for the 
education of the rising generation. The 
Medical College of this city, the offspring of 
private enterprise, and sustained by the devo¬ 
tion of a few medical gentlemen to the cause 
of science, deserves public encouragement, 
and I trust will receive it. The Lyceum of 
this city promises to unite utility with all that 
is agreeable in the public discussion of inter¬ 
esting topics. Let us turn aside, occasionally 
at least, from the worship of mammon, de¬ 
vote some of our leisure moments, stolen from 
mere sordid and engrossing pursuits, to the 
cultivation of liberal studies. Who does not 
sigh, sometimes, amidst the bustle and strug¬ 
gle of active life, to retreat upon the studies 
of his youth? To % to his early friends; 
friends who never deceived him, and never 
weary; to the society of the philosophers, 
poets, historians of past times, and to bask in 
the mild radiance of those great luminaries of 
the intellectual world, to renew again those 
studies-—which, if you will allow me to para¬ 
phrase the splendid eulogium of the great 
master of Roman eloquence—studies which 
form the generous aliment of youthful mind ; 
the hoped-ibr delight of declining years; the 
beat ornament of prosperity; in adversity our 
surest consolation and refuge ; inexhaustible 
source of the purest pleasure, whether at 
home or abroad, whether engaged in the 
bustle of the city, or enjoying the sober tran¬ 
quillity of rural life. 

LOUISIANA— History and Progress of. 
—“ Si je reglais mes conditionssur ce que ces 
vastes territoires vaudront aux Etats-Unis, 
les indemnites n’auraient point de bornes,” 
said Napoleon, when, pressed by the times 
and by the exigencies of his treasury, he 1 
called Barbe Marbois to his side, and in¬ 
structed him immediately to open negotia¬ 
tions with Mr. Livingston for the sale of Lou¬ 
isiana to the Americans. “ I want fifty 
millions,” the First Consul continued, “ and 
for less than that sum I will not treat: I would 
rather make a desperate attempt to keep 
these fine countries,” 

We have opened with this extract from 
Marbois’ history of the negotiations, which 
Mr. Gayarre has felicitously adopted as the 
motto of his work on Louisiana. Bonaparte, 
with that decision of character which made 
him superior to every emergency, and with 
that political foresight which was only sec¬ 
ond to his great military genifis, seized upon 
the first breathing moment which the con¬ 
flicts of Europe would admit, to fix the des¬ 
tiny of Louisiana on the best possible basis for 
the interests of France. On the 10th April, 
1803, he summoned to his presence two 
ministers well acquainted with French con¬ 
tinental possessions, one of whom was M. 
27 


Marbois. He told them that he was aware 
of the vast importance of Louisiana,; which 
had just returned to the possession of 
France, after having been abandoned since 
1763 to Spain, by the fault of the French 
negotiator. That the British had taken 
from France Canada, Cape Breton, New¬ 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and the richest por¬ 
tions of Asia, but that he had solemnly re¬ 
solved the Mississippi, which they coveted, 
should not be theirs* “The conquest of 
Louisiana would be easy, if they would only 
take the trouble to make a descent upon it. 
If there is yet time they shall see that it is 
no longer within their reach. I will cede it 
to the United States. These republicans 
ask of me only one town in Louisiana ; but 
I already consider the colony as entirely 
lost; and it appears to me, that in the hands 
of this growing power it will be more useful 
to the policy and even to the commerce of 
France, than if I should attempt to keep it.” 
This was making virtue of an imperious 
necessitjr, on the part of a man who under- 
stood the vast value of the territories which 
were slipping from his grasp, which could 
not possibly be retained, but for which he 
would not consent to treat, even then, on a 
lower basis than fifty million francs. 

But Louisiana has passed into the hands 
of the United States. AH the heart-burn¬ 
ings of those who opposed the measure, all 
the exultations of its friends, have long since 
subsided, and the sober and enlightened 
judgment of the whole country, and of the 
world at large, has admitted the wisdom of a 
purchase which has brought us a great and 
a fertile country, commanding the gates of the 
Mississippi, open to the Gulf of Mexico, 
limitless in resources, and destined, in the 
hands of God, to be the right arm of Ameri¬ 
can wealth, liberty and power. 

Out of this vast domain has been carved 
Texas.* We shall not pause here Vo speak 
of this virgin country, which we have hardly 
yet learned to appreciate, either in its ele¬ 
ments of wealth or influence—Texas, which 
in an evil hour we sacrificed to ; Spain, but 
which was watched over by a ruling and be¬ 
nignant Providence, and brought back with 
its gallant populace to the homestead of its 
republican brotherhood across the Sabine, in 
defiance of the armies of Mexico, the wiles 
of European diplomacy, and the infatuation 
of a large portion of our own countrymen. 

We confine ourselves here to Louisiana 
proper. We are acquainted with the inter¬ 
est she excites, necessarily, in every portion 
of the Union, and know how desirable it is 
that a general understanding should be had 


* We hold to this interpretation of the treaty of 
purchase, whatever may he urged to the contrary, 
and though M. Marbois, one of the negotiators, con¬ 
fesses m intentional ambiguity in the boundary 
clause. Hist. Louis., p. 286. 
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abroad of the peculiar structure of her socie¬ 
ty, her government and her laws, in so many 
respects without parallel in any other portion 
of the states. It could not but be expected 
that the policy of a state would be largely 
influenced by the vicissitudes through which 
she has passed, and by the admixture of races 
or of people who have found a home upon her 
soil, and shared empire and dominion over 
her. And such indeed is the case, as we 
shall have abundant evidence hereafter. 

To understand fully the constitutional and 
legal, and the general history of the state, it 
will be necessary to refer over and over again 
to several standard works. These are now 
upon the table before us, and we shall, in 
limine, make, a few reflections upon them in 
their order. 

I, Histories of Louisiana ,.**—Major Amos 
Stoddard published, in 1812, a work entitled 
“ Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of 
Louisiana.” It embraces a most interesting 
collection of material, and discusses, in an 
enlightened and liberal spirit, the policy and 
history of the state. Mr. Stoddard had full 
opportunity to inform himself of his subject. 
He had taken possession of the country for 
the United States, under the treaty of ces¬ 
sion, and had had access to all the public 
records. He also resided several years in 
the state, and tells us that respectable men 
in most of the districts, furnished him with 
such local, and other information as they pos¬ 
sessed. 

In 1827, Francis Xavier Martin, judge of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, published 
a work, in two volumes, on the state. Judge 
Martin’s work embraces a very extended 
field, and might, with much propriety, have 
been entitled, Outlines of the History of 
America since its Discovery. He is learned 
and elaborate; but there is nothing in his 
work which would warrant us to believe that 
he considered history as a science, and the 
facts with which it is conversant only im¬ 
portant as they indicate principles of uni¬ 
versal use and application. Judge Martin, 
when speaking of Louisiana, loses himself in 
his details, and we have scarcely a compre¬ 
hensive view throughout the whole work. 
His history is chiefly important as a store¬ 
house of valuable material, out of which 
another might rear a beautiful structure. 
The style, too, of the production, is frequent¬ 
ly dry and inelegant ; but of this it is un¬ 
generous to complain, since the author lias 
candidly informed us that as he does not write 
in his vernacular tongue, elegance of style is 
beyond his hope, and consequently without 
the scope of his ambition. He also tells us 
that the labor of twenty years has been spent 
in the collection of materials, and that age 
has at last crept upon him, and the decay of 
his constitution has given more than one 
warning, that if the sheets now committed 


to the press were longer withholden, the 
work would probably be a posthumous one.* 
In 1828, the Marquis de Marbois, a peer of 
France, and a man deeply conversant with 
the history of his own and of other countries, 
enriched the world with a volume upon 
Louisiana, conceived in the most liberal, en¬ 
lightened aiid philosophic spirit. Marbois had 
been intimately connected with the transac¬ 
tions he was to discuss. He tells us that 
the treaty of cession of Louisiana had given 
rise to regrets in France, and that these 
could not be better dissipated than by a clear 
ar.i 1 ! dispassionate view of the whole trans¬ 
action. No man was better qualified for the 
work. For more than fifty years M. de 
Marbois had watched our national progress 
with an eye evidently partial to our interests, 
and gratified at our success. His writings 
bear ample testimony to this declaration. 
As a- sound and judicious exposition of the 
nature Of our government, the present work 
is valuable; but its peculiar interest consists 
in the history of the Louisiana treaty, in 
which he held a conspicous part. In what¬ 
ever light it is considered, we cannot point 
to a single historical work more worthy of a 
place in every American library.+ This no¬ 
ble Frenchman had filled the highest sta¬ 
tions in his country. He was secretary of 
legation to the Empire in 1769. At Dres¬ 
den and Bavaria he was charge d’affaires, 
and afterward a councilor at the parlia¬ 
ments of Metz. In 1779 Marbois was re¬ 
cognized as secretary of legation under the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, minister of France 
to the-United States; and five years after¬ 
ward as charge d’affaires to the same gov- 


* Let us not be charged with injustice to Judge 
Martin. His late retirement, at a ripe old age, from 
the bench of the Supreme Court,-which he ha oc¬ 
cupied for over thirty years, is an event which fur¬ 
nishes us an opportunity, as a lawyer, to pay a de¬ 
served tribute to his pre-eminent legal character. 
One cannot refer to his voluminous decisions with¬ 
out admiring the depth oflearning, the cogency of 
reasoning, and the clear appreciation of right and 
justice which characterize them all. We admire 
Judge Martin, the jurist. More than fifty years ago, 
he commenced his mission as a lawyer.* By indus¬ 
try and application, more than by adventitious cir¬ 
cumstances, he succeeded in acquiring his elevated 
position, and with it a fortune scarcely equaled by 
any professional man in the country'. ' Besides his 
history of Louisiana, he has contributed to the 
world a digest of its laws, and twenty volumes of 
reports. He is also the author of a history of North 
Carolina. Possessing a retentive memory and a 
readiness of application, joined to astute reasoning 
powers, he has rendered, in the language of the 
Louisiana Law Journal,, decisions on important and 
difficult questions which possess undoubted merit, 
and will stand the test of Urns. The same journal 
throws some doubt upon the authorities which he 
consulted in his History of Louisiana; as, for in¬ 
stance, Tonti and Yergennes; but we think without 
any great effect; for Tonti might have been quoted 
though he never wrote the work, and yet be autho¬ 
rity ; and the memoir of Yergennes is several times 
referred to in the English edition of Marbois. 
t North American Review, 1830. 
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eminent. He married an American lady, 
returned to France in 1790, was entrusted 
with important missions by Louis XVI.,' was 
imprisoned by Robespierre, made president 
of the Council of Ancients, banished by a 
revolutionary faction, restored by Bonaparte, 
made counselor of state and director of the 
treasury, and finally minister plenipotentia¬ 
ry on the part of the French republic to 
treat for the cession of Louisiana. Marbois, 
after filling other high honors under the 
Consulate and Empire, was made a peer on 
the restoration of the Bourbons, secretary of 
state, and keeper of the seals. He was a 
man of letters and a philosopher; and in 
addition to the work before us, has con¬ 
tributed works on morals, on finance, and on 
history.* 

In 1830, Charles Gayarr6, a native of Lou¬ 
isiana, and now the secretary of state, was 
induced to publish, in the French language, 
a manual of the history of his state, as he 
modestly terms it: Essai Historique sur la 
Louisiane. He pleads that this was a youth¬ 
ful production, and that having lately had 
access to valuable documents from France, 
he was induced to attempt a more extended 
and elaborate history of the state. The first 
volume of this undertaking is before us, 
written in French, and printed in the most 
beautiful style by a NeW-Orieans publisher.! 
We have placed the work as a text for our 
article, and shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to it hereafter. 

That a work should be published in the 
United States and for the use of American 
citizens, in the French language, has been 
thought not a little singular by many with 
whom we have conversed. In this category 
we were found ourselves, up to the period of 
the publication, and even now, after having 
given full hearing to the ingenious apologies 
of the author, our doubts have been shaken 
only, and by no means removed. Such a 
work can only be intended for the people of 
Louisiana, for those of France have long 
since lost all interest in their ancient posses¬ 
sion. The Louisianians of French origin, or 
even of French birth, as a general rule, have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of English 
to be able to read and speak it with ease and 
fluency, we mean the enlightened portion of 
them, for it is only in this class that Mr. 
Gayarre could expect readers at all. Why 
then write an elaborate work for these in a 
language, though consecrated by the tender- 
est associations of our nature, rather than in 
another, with which, as American citizens, 
it is their best interest, as well as their high¬ 
est duty, to be familiar 1 We would have 
proposed this query before seeing Mr. 
Gayarre’s work, and really after the best re¬ 
flection have not been able to pursue a dif- 

* Marbois’ History of Louisiana, pp. 9,10,11,12. 


ferent course, however much we may be dis¬ 
posed to do full justice to the motives of the 
writer and to his work. 

Mr. Gayarre tells us that, comparing the 
historian to the artist about to execute a 
portrait, there are but two methods for him 
-.to adopt. He may strike out with a bold 
pencil the main outlines, the leading traits, 
the grand points of resemblance—se con- 
tentant de saisir les principaux traits et ce 
jeu de physidnomie qui coristitue la ressem- 
blance; or he may adopt what is called the 
anatomical method,—appeler de la peintuie 
anatomique, and descend to the minutiso of 
his subject, omitting not the slightest and 
most delicate shades and touches; n’omet- 
tant id and meche do cheveux ni une ligne 
veinu&se: Mr. Gayarre has chosen the lat¬ 
ter method, because it was a family portrait 
on which he was engaged, to be kept with 
the old family mansion and all the heir¬ 
looms of a venerated ancestry. Louisiana 
he can. only regard as a tender mother. All 
the affections of -his heart are - entwined 
around her, and the most trifling incidents 
connected with her history are treasured up 
in his memory. The language of the his¬ 
torian here is so beautifully tender, and be¬ 
trays so much of the best feelings of our 
nature, that we cannot refrain from giving 
the whole passage as he has written it. 

“ Mon cceur me dit que c’etait notre mere a nous 
Franco et Hispanio-Americains, qui etait la devant 
moi. Mon cceur me dit que dans le portrait de 
i’objet aime, on regrettait toujours l’oraission de la 
moindre minutie, d’un eigne, d’une marque presque 
imperceptible pour un ceil indifferent, mfime d’un pli 
de vdtement. Ainsi, j’enfrai duns des details qui 
nuiront peut-Stre a l’effet de Fensemble. Je sentis 
que je travaillaiS, non pas seulement pour satisfaire 
le gout ou Fesprit, mais le cceur. J’avoue done que 
je me suis plu a contempler la Louisiane avec un 
microscope, et a la reproduire comme je l’avais vue. 
C’est-a-dire que, pour le moment, e’est un portrait 
de famille que j’ai voulu faire, et, jc le repete, je suis 
entre dans des details qui ne seront nullement in- 
teressants pour Fetrauger. Mais j’ai juge mes com- 
patriotes d’apres moi-meme, et j’ai pense que, dans 
l’inventaire que j’ai fait des souvenirs laisses par 
leurs snc&tres, ils me sauraient gre de n’en avoir 
pas ornis meme les plus insignificants et d’en avoir 
par la complete la serie. De la, des redites et des 
longueurs .”—-History of Louisiana, p. 5. 

It is in this view of his undertaking that 
Mr. Gayarre has entered upon its execution. 
His first volume, an octavo of 400 pages, is 
employed in the discussion of the affairs of 
Louisiana from the earliest period to the 
year 1743—the expeditions of De Soto, 
Marquette, La Salle—the settlements of 
Iberyille and Bienville, Crozat’s Charter, 
the Western Company, arrival of the Jesuits 
in Louisiana, Indian war, etc., etc.—the au¬ 
thorities for all of which are papers brought 
over from France by Mr. Magne, of New- 
Orleans, private family papers, the work of 
Garcillasso de la Vega, and the history by 
Judge Martin. The second volume, we un¬ 
derstand through another source, is nearly 
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complete, and only delayed in anticipation of 
important .-information, which, it is thought, 
a search in the records of Spain will furnish, 
and without which, it appears to us, a histo¬ 
ry of Louisiana must necessarily be very im¬ 
perfect, This volume will be brought down 
to 1803. The American history of Lou¬ 
isiana will occupy a third volume.* 

There is one reason which Mr. Gayarre 
has given for adopting the French language, 
of which it would not be fair to omit a 
notice. He is employed upon,,characters 
who thought and spoke in that language, and 
as far as possible ho deems it necessary that 
these should be allowed to give accounts of 
the scenes and events of which they formed 
a part. He has, in the spirit of the skilful 
dramatist, thought it proper to retire himself 
behind the scenes, and let the characters on 
the stage divulge and develop the plot. A 
better idea of M. de Bienville, for-example, 
ican be formed from a single sentiment he 
may utter, than from any elaborate descrip¬ 
tion. Wc would far rather* however, admit 
the justness of Mr. Gayarre’s last apology, 
which he had almost forgotten, but which is 
very refined and chivalrous. The “ fair Lou¬ 
isianians” will appreciate the passage. “ Jo 
dirai done que, sachant que la plupart de nos 
Louisianaises ne lisent guere 1’anglais, j’ai 
pense qu’en ecrivant dans la langue qui Isur 
est familiere, elles seraient tentees, par un 
sentiment de curiosite, de jetexjes yeux sur 
les pages de cette histoire, et peut-etre de 
les lire jusqu’au bout. Comment pouvais- 
je r6sister a cette consideration 1 C’btait 
pour moi plus qu’une raison. C’etait une 
seduction.”* 


* This volume, we are to judge, will be in Eng¬ 
lish, since, as Mr. Gayarre infers, the Americans 
are only interested in this portion of the history of 
Louisiana. We are not to expect a translation of 
the first two volumes, for our author hates transla¬ 
tions as he does prefaces: “ Je hais les prefaces.” 
He hints to us, however, that he will re-make the 
work in English hereafter. 

* The above-named, Stoddard, Martin, Marbois, 
and Gayarre’s are all the historical works proper that 
we have upon Louisiana. The reader, if disposed 
to extend his investigations into every department, 
will find material enough within reach. We would 
name the memoirs of Charlevoix, Hennepin, and 
Tonti, upon which Mr. Sparks comments at large in 
his Life of La Salle ; also Vergenncs' memoir, Du- 
pratz’ History of Louisiana, printed in 1758, and the 
files of the colonial gazettes. Of later days we have 
‘•Views of Louisiana,” by Wm. Brackenridge, 1814, 
a work singularly accurate in its delineations of 
country and in its geographical particulars. Mr. 
Win. Darby, formerly of this city, a distinguished 
geographer and practical man, has also published a 
work upon the physical character of the state, &c. 
Flint’s “Valley of the Mississippi,” will also bo re¬ 
ferred to with advantage. There is also a small vol¬ 
ume upon Louisiana prepared by some one at the 
North, and now in the hands of the teachers and 
scholars of the Second Municipality. The early do¬ 
cuments of Louisiana, such as Charlevoix and 
others, are in Mr. French’s library, and might be 
published as Louisiana Historical Collections. [Now 
.being, published J852.J Seriously, a good English 


II. Discoveries .-—'The legends of De Soto, 
Marquette, and La Salle, shall not arrest our 
attention. These wild and daring passages 
belong rather to the romancer than the his¬ 
torian. Louis XIV. seized upon the pro¬ 
posal of Iberville, and addressed himself in 
earnest to a new and vast country which 
dazzled his ambition. Iberville, and Bien¬ 
ville his brother, founded a colony of French¬ 
men on the shores of Louisiana in 16S9. 
Hard was their struggle against nature; 
“ the buzz and sting of the musquitoes, the 
hissing of, snakes, the croaking of frogs, and 
the cries of the alligators, incessantly as¬ 
serted that the lease the God of nature had 
given these reptiles had still a few centuries 
to run.” This is -the earliest era in the 
history of Louisiana. 

III. Crozat's Charter .—In 1712, the King 
of France granted to M. Crozat a charter 
which covered the whole province of Loui¬ 
siana- The aims of both parties were com¬ 
mercial, and included the whole of the Mis¬ 
sissippi and its tributary bays, lakes, rivers, 
and bordering territories, M. Crozat, ibr 
twenty years, was endowed with exclusive 
privileges of trade in these countries—to 
work mines for gold and precious stones, 
with a large share of the results. Tho laws, 
edicts, and ordinances of the realm, and the 
customs of Paris, were extended over Loui¬ 
siana. 

A word about this custom of Paris. 
France, in ancient times, was governed by 
the usages of the different provinces. These 
were unwritten, and of consequence conflict¬ 
ing. Charles V;., in 1453, ordered them to 
be reduced to writing by commissioners. So 
far as the customs of Paris were concerned, 
the edict was not executed till 1510. These 
customs were embraced under sixteen heads 
and three hundred and sixty-two articles. 
The heads are fiefs, quit-rents, movables and 
immovables, complaints, actions, prescrip¬ 
tion, redemption, arrests and executions, ser¬ 
vitudes, commuuity of goods, dower, guar¬ 
dianship, donation, testaments, successions. 


history of the state, brought down to tile present 
time, is a great desideratum, but it is a work that 
few can execute, though many may attempt it. [Now 
being 'published by Chas. Gayarre, Esq., 1852.] 
We dismiss our note by referring, as other sources 
of valuable information upon the subject before us, 
to the Louisiana Law Journal; to the second vol¬ 
ume United Suites Land Office Papers; to Hall’s 
Law Journal, where the discussions of Jefferson 
and Livingston on the Batture case are to he found ; 
to the frequent decisions upon that case in the Re¬ 
ports of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and parti¬ 
cularly the great case of 1840, and the able argu¬ 
ments of Hunt, Mazureau, Soule, Preston, Peirce, 
Hoffman, and Roselius, occupying with the deci¬ 
sions of the court, upward of a thousand pages of 
matter; to Bullard & Curry’s Digest of the Laws 
of Louisiana, and the debates on the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1846. We also refer to the Digest 
of the French Colonial Papers, which Mr. Forstall 
has published in the Review, and to the papers co¬ 
pied in France by John Perkins, Esq. 
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seizures and sales-* The customs of Paris 
extended to all the French colonies.! , 

The privileges allowed to Crozat were 
ample; but so vain are the calculations of 
men when employed upon novel enterprises, 
they satisfied not one of his greedy desires 
after wealth in the western world. The 
grant was surrendered, after five years, into 
the hands of the king, with the bitter com¬ 
plaint, that, from the imbecility of the colony, 
the strength of the Indians, the presence of 
the British, and the sterility of the soil, it had : 
proved of no kind of value whatever to him, | 
but rather a ruinous expense. | 

IV. The Western Company and Law.— 
There settled in Paris about this p -riod a 
man from Scotland, by the name of John j 
Law. He was a singular character, a rest¬ 
less projector, a daring financier, high-minded, 
and full of enterprise. This extraordinary 
man soon succeeded in gaining a ruling influ¬ 
ence over the Duke of Orleans, then Regent 
of France, obtained a charter for a bank of 
$1,200,000, substituted paper for specie, and 
set. the whole French nation mad with mag¬ 
nificent schemes of creating' wealth, as it 
were, by the wand of a magician. The 
Chancelor d’Aguesseau opposed this daring 
scheme with infinite peril to himself. To 
the royal bank of Law was attached a great 
commercial company, in which were to be 
concentered all the rights, privileges and pos¬ 
sessions of all the trading companies then 
chartered in France* To this company was 
granted the great territory of Louisiana, as it 
was surrendered up by Crozat, All Paris 
was in commotion—every m3n, woman and 
child became a finaueier; the boot-black and 
the collier of to-day were the grandees of to¬ 
morrow, and their splendid equipages daz¬ 
zled the Parisian populace. The Royal 
Bank stock went up to six hundred times its 
par value,-and dividends were rendered of 
two hundred per cent. The exhaustless 
mines near the Mississippi would reimburse 
any investment, it was said. In three years, 
John Law was a bankrupt and a beggar. 
The government of France received a terri¬ 
ble shock; the deluded votaries of stock- 
jobbing were undone; the magnificent West¬ 
ern Company—the Mississippi scheme—be¬ 
came a by-word; the banking bubble, when 
inflated to the 6kies, had burst! 

The charter of the Western Company was 
granted for twenty-five years. It was to have 
exclusive privileges of trade, and of the pur¬ 
chase of beaver skins for exportation. The 
company might make all Indian wars and 
treaties, work all mines, grant lands, con¬ 
struct fortifications, nominate governors, and 
appoint inferior judges. Its vessels and 
crews to be of the French nation. The 
descendants of European parents, born in 


Louisiana, to be counted natural-born subjects 
of France. The inhabitants of Louisiana are 
exempted from taxes, and the company’s 
goods from duty. The company engage to 
bring into Louisiana six thousand white per¬ 
sons and three thousand negroes. The issue' 
of its stock is not limited in amount, but the 
shares are to be five hundred francs* each. 
The holder of fifty shares will be entitled to 
a vote in the affairs of the company, which 
are to be managed for the first twe years by 
directors appointed by the king, and then by 
those appointed by the stockholders every 
third year. 

There are different accounts of the condi¬ 
tion of Louisiana during the fourteen years it 
remained under the Western Company, who 
enjoyed the privileges granted to Law. 
Dupratz and Charlevoix, quoted by Marbois, 
represent everything in the most deplorable 
condition; \Vhile Judge Martin, on a com¬ 
parison of all thdi ahthorities, has concluded 
that these were the best years which Louisi¬ 
ana knew under the dominion of France, the 
white population having increaseibfroiu Vuu ~ 
to 5,000, and the black frem 20 to 2.000: “ a 
vast number of handsome cottages lined both 
sides of the river at the German coast, the 
culture of rice, indigo, and tobacco, and a re¬ 
gular administration of justice, were provided 
for.” ■ • ■ 

The Western Company/rin despairs! find¬ 
ing the gold they had anticipated m Louisi¬ 
ana, from mineral researches turned their 
attention to agriculture. To promote their 
aims, large grants of the soil were made to 
powerful and wealthy individuals. To Law, 
they granted a plot of twelve miles square. 
These grantees were to introduce settlers; 
but they succeeded to an extent far less than 
was anticipated, while sanguinary Indian 
wars desolated the colony. The company, in 
utter hopelessness, threw up their charter in 
April, 1732, which the king accepted, and 
declared the commerce of Louisiana thence¬ 
forward free. 

V. French Colonial Government .—-The com¬ 
missioner Salmon took possession for the 
king. He found property, to which the 
company had sold out their rights to the 
monarch, amounting to two hundred and 
sixty-three livres: among this ^property was 
found 8,000 barrels of rice. The new go¬ 
vernment established consisted of a superior 
council, of the governor-general of New 
France, the governor and commissary of 
Louisiana, the king’s lieutenant and the town 
mayor of New-Orleans, six councillors, an 
attorney, and a clerk. 11 

A war broke out between Great Britain 
and France in 1760, whose influences were 
felt throughout all America. We know the 
particulars of this conflict, in which our own 
Washington had so conspicuous a part. Cana-' 


* Louisiana Law Journal, pp. 15, 46. 
t Marbois’ History of Louisiana. 


* Martin’s History of Louisiana. 
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da fell into the hands of the English at last, 
and, rather than submit to the consequences, 
large numbers of its inhabitants sought a 
home in southern climes, fixing themselves 
on the Acadian coast of Louisiana, or taking 
their course westward of the river, to form 
the settements of Attakapas, Opelousas, and 
Avoyelles. 

VI. Tkt Cession of Louisiana to Spain.— 
France looked to Spain in her emergencies, 
and the Duke of Ohoiseul, the minister, en¬ 
tered into a family compact with the Spanish 
king, on the 15lh August, 1760, and on the 
3d November, 1762, a secret treaty between 
the two governments ceded the territory of 
Louisiana, weBt of the Mississippi, with New- 
Orleans, to Spain. 

The bad system of government under which 
Louisiana long suffered, was attended with 
the consequences which were to be expected 
from it, and the sovereignty of the finest 
country in the world, saysMarbois, a'country 
which might have become another France, 
was of no use to the parent state, but was 
even a charge to her. After the experienee 
of several yearn, the government, wearied 
with a possession which its faults and igno¬ 
rance hadmade burthensome, felt disposed 
to abandon it. 

In 1763, Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
entered upon the treaty of Faris, and termi¬ 
nated their difficulties. Franoe abandoned 
to Britain Nova Scotia, Acadia, Canada, Cape 
Breton, and all the islands and coasts of the 
gulf and river of St. Lawrence, the whole of 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi, except the 
town of New-Orlears. The navigation of the 
Mississippi is declared free to the subjects of 
either nation. Thus did France, by her ces¬ 
sion to Britain and Spain, divest herself of 
every foot of territory she held in North 
America. 

The private treaty of cession to Spain was 
long held secret, and it was not until 1764 
that D’Abadie was ordered by Louis XV. to 
announce the fact to the colony. D’Abadie 
was heart-broken at the intelligence, and 
died before he could communicate it. The 
duty devolved upon his successor, Aubry. 
A day of lamentation and sorrow had dawned 
upon the unfortunate Louisianians, and they 
heard their fate with settled gloom, A 
general meeting of the leading inhabitants of 
all the parishes assembled hastily in New- 
Orleans, and entreaties were sent up to the 
throne that this painful treaty might not be 
made to go into effect. Louis XV. declared 
the cession irrevocable. 

Ulloa .—Don Antonio de Ulloa arrived in 
Louisiana in 1766, appointed, as he professed, 
by Charles of Spain, to take possession of the 
province. His powers, being demanded by 
the colonists, were not shown. This man 
was a scholar, a mathematician, and an 
astronomer, but was held in detestation by the 
Louisianians, and the more particularly that 


[ Aubry, the governor, exhibited towards him, 
in appearance, the most humiliating obsequi¬ 
ousness. The council, over the head of the 
governor, notified the Spaniard to produce 
his powers, or to depart the province. He 
determined on the latter alternative, and in a 
few days made sail for Spain, amid the uni¬ 
versal acclamations and rejoicings of the 
people.* 

O'Reilly .—Scarcely had the colony breath¬ 
ing time before it was announced that a 
Spanish frigate and transports were upon the 
coast, and approaching the town. Notwith¬ 
standing some threats'of resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants, Don Alex. O’Reilly, 
commander of the Spanish forces, landed, and 
sent Up a message to the governor, informing 
him that he was prepared to take possession 
of Louisiana; that he would not publish 
more of bis orders until put in possession; 
and that any show of opposition would be 
signally punished. The inhabitants returned 
a deputation to the Spaniard, declaring their 
intention to abandon the colony, and request¬ 
ing two years’ delay to effect the arrange¬ 
ment. O’Reilly consented with apparent 
cheerfulness, and with the warmest profes¬ 
sions of regard. He soon after landed at the 
city, and took formal possession in the name 
of the king.f 

But this display of clemency and virtue 
was a scheme to ingratiate himself into the 
confidence of the inhabitants, and then, by a 
single stroke, to bring down upon their heads 
the worst excesses ot tyranny. Some of the 
first citizens were arrested and thrown into 
prison. They were declared guilty of treason 
againat a government which they had never 
acknowledged, and which could not, in fact, 
be considered as established. The prosecu¬ 
tion was based upon the statute of Alpbonso 
VII., (Partidas, vii., 1.,) making it death to 
incite insurrection against the king. Villere 
was murdered in cold blood, Marquis and De 
Noyant, French officers, La Freniere, the 
attorney-general, Milhet and Oaresse, mer¬ 
chants, after the form of a trial, were sen- 


* In a statement by Governor Ulloa, of the events 
in Louisiana, a paper of 300 pages, now among tho 
colonial records of Paris, Mr. Forstall conceives it 
clearly demonstrated that Aubry was at the bottom 
of the plot, the principal informer: and that the de¬ 
sign of the colonists in the whole transaction was 
not for the purpose of remaining under a kingly do¬ 
minion, but that the end was freedom. But this 
was Ulloa’s statement, which, after all, ought not to 
be too much relied upon in the circumstances of tho 
case.— Com,. Review, vol. i., No. 4, p. 257. 

t The trade of Louisiana at this time, 1769, was 
not inconsiderable. The following were a few of 


the items 

Indigo, annually.$100,000 

Rice, Peas, and Beans... 4,000 

Deer Skins... 80,000 

Lumber....... 50,000 

Naval Stores. 12,000 

Tallow. 4,000 


The population of New-Orieans was 3,190, and of 
Louisiana 13,539, 
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tenced and executed. Posterity, says the 
historian Martin, the judge of men in power, 
will doom this act to public execration ; and 
posterity, we add, has already regarded it as 
one of the blackest which it is the shame of 
history to record.* 

What was the precise character of the 
powers conferred upon O’Reilly has never 
yet been satisfactorily determined; and it is 
almost equally uncertain how far be con¬ 
strued these powers, and how far, in one par¬ 
ticular, ho exerted them—we mean in rela¬ 
tion to the change of government. This 
question has, witbm the last forty years, been 
extensively discussed in Louisiana, both in 
the forum and out of it, and opposite opinions 
held. 

The question was first opened in 1809, 
during that famous discussion of those re¬ 
markable men, Edward Livingston, of Loui¬ 
siana, and Thomas Jefferson, on the Batture 
case. Mr. Jefferson maintained that the 
proclamation of O’Reilly in November, 1769. 
introduced only a specific, and not a general 
change in the polity of the colony; that it 
neither abolished nor was it intended to 
abolish the whole system of French jurispru¬ 
dence then in force. Mr. Livingston, on the 
contrary, held: t 

1. That though the transfer of a country 
does not in general change its laws, yet this 
is not to be understood in relation to those 
fundamental laws which affect the deroga¬ 
tive of the sovereign, which are of necessity 
changed by the cession, because the transfer 
releases the inhabitants from the allegiance- 
due to the former sovereign, and makes them 
the subjects of another, toward whom it 
places them in the same relation as all his 
other subjects. 

2. That O’Reilly’s proclamation changed 
not only the form of government, but the 
administration of justice, and with it all the 
laws of the province. 

3. That Spain had promulgated a code for 
the government of all her colonies, and this 
code declares that the laws it contains shall 
govern not only all the present colonies of 
Spain, but such as it may acquire hereafter. 
A great point in this celebrated controversy | 
was to discover by what law the Batture was ! 
to be governed at the period when Louisiana 
passed into the hands of the United States 
—by the law of France or by that of Spain.t 

The king of France, in writing to D’Aba- 
die at the period of the cession, conceded 
that the laws, forms and usages of the colo¬ 
ny would be preserved, que Ies jugos conti- 
nuent, ainsi que le conseil superieur a rendre 


* The reader should consult the second volume of 
Gayarre’s (English) History, now being published, 
which puts rather a new face upon this whole mat¬ 
ter. (1852.) 

t XlaH's Law Journal, vol. v. 

$ Law Journal, No. iv., p..89. 


la justice, suivant les lois, formes et usages 
de la colonie; but this does not appear to 
have been inserted in the treaty of cession 
to be found in the senate document for 1837. 
O’Reilly, as soon as he was at ease in his 
government, made a proclamation to the peo¬ 
ple. Tie declared himself empowered by the 
king’s letters patent, issued at Aranjuez, to 
establish that form of government, depend¬ 
ence, and subordination, which should accord 
with the good of his service and the happi¬ 
ness of his subjects in the colony. He 
therefore proceeded. 

1. To establish aeabildo or city council 
for the administration of justice, &c., with 
six perpetual regidors who. shall elect alcaldes 
or judges, &c., &c. 

2. To prepare an abstract of the Spanish 
laws, in the form of a code, which should 
have effect until a more general knowledge 
of the Spanish tongue would admit of the 
introduce on of the whole body of that law. 
This code to be applied unless the pleasure 
of the king of Spain be expressed to the con¬ 
trary. The code occupies some sixty closely 
printed pages, and may be found in the se¬ 
cond number of the Louisiana Law Journal, 
a work which, for the sake of sound juris¬ 
prudence, we wish could have met with a 
far better and more deserving destiny. 

Whatever may have been the powers of 
O’Reilly, we think it on the whole clear that 
the laws of Spain were gradually extended 
by him over Louisiana, and afterwards by 
his successors, so that, in the end, but little 
trace of French legislation remained. La 
Freniere and Doucet, the only French law¬ 
yers at the time, had been dispatched by 
O’Reilly, who acknowledges himself, by his 
proclamations the want of advocates in the 
colony. The inhabitants were compelled, 
through necessity, to apply for legal advice 
to the Spanish lawyers that had accompanied 
the expedition. The Supreme Court of Lou¬ 
isiana have also, on several occasions, arrived 
at the same conclusion. In Beard ©, Poy- 
dras, 4 Martin's Reports, Derbigny, J. said, 
this publication, (O’Reilly proclamation,) 
followed from that moment by an uninter¬ 
rupted observance of the Spanish law, has 
been received as an introduction of the 
Spanish code in all its parts, and must be 
considered as having repealed the laws for¬ 
merly prevailing in Louisiana. The court 
afterward, in Malpica v. McKown, 1 Louisi¬ 
ana Reports , p. 255, declared that the laws 
of Spain having been in force in Louisiana 
need not be proved as facts.. The laws of 
Spain, said Judge Martin, when he had laid 
aside the gown and taken up the pen as the 
historian, became the sole guide of the tri¬ 
bunals in their decisions. The transition 
was not perceived before it became complete, 
and very little inconvenience resulted fop® 
it. 
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It is unnecessary to analyze minutely the 
government of Louisiana at this period. 
The inhabitants were compelled to submit 
with the best grace when abandoned by 
France, and when resistance would have 
been fruitless. Excepting a few acts of ty¬ 
ranny, O’Reilly’s government was not intol¬ 
erable. He displayed, on some occasions, 
higher and better principles, but had given 
such offence in general, that on returning to 
Spain, he was prohibited from appearing at 
court. Louisiana lost largely during this 
administration, by the emigration of numbers 
of her best citizens. „ 

To exhibit the liberality of the Spanish 
colonial policy, it may be remarked, that in 
1778, Mercier’s Law, deux mille quatre cent 
quarante, was prohibited from being read in 
in Louisiana, and also Robertson’s History of 
America, for which the king thought H had 
just reason. 

"When the American revolution, with its 
deeds of high daring and patriotism, had pro¬ 
gressed* and Spain, in an endeavor to medi¬ 
ate, had failed, the Catholic king prepared 
himself for war. Galvez, governor of Loui¬ 
siana, with the first intelligence, threw him¬ 
self upon the British garrison at Baton 
Rouge, and captured it. An American min¬ 
ister was sent to Madrid to negotiate a favor¬ 
able treaty for his countrymen, and to obtain 
for them, if possible, the free navigation of 
the Mississippi to the sea. The French 
minister had previously intimated that the 
exclusive right to the navigation of that riv¬ 
er would be a sine qua non on the part of 
Spain, and pressed by the exigencies of 
affairs. Congress was at one time (1782) 
disposed to make the concession, and in¬ 
structed its minister to do so, if a favorable 
treaty could in this way be negotiated.* 

Spanish Treaty of l 783.—The treaties be¬ 
tween Great Britain, France, Spain and the 
United States, concluded in 1783, opened the 
navigation of the Mississippi without res¬ 
trictions to the United States ; ceded the 
Florid as to Spain, and bounded the posses¬ 
sions of the two countries by a line eastward 
of the 31° parallel on the Mississippi to the 
Apalachicola river, through the middle of 
that river to its junction with the Flint, 
on the Flint to the head of St. Mary’s 
river, down the St. Mary’s river to the At¬ 
lantic. These treaties were soon followed 
by embarrassing disputes, in which the 
Span iards laid claim to a large tract of coun¬ 
try, and an exclusive right to the navigation 
of that portion of the Mississippi which 
passed through their territories, against 
both of which claims the United States pro¬ 
tested. 

Spanish Scheme for Dividing the Union .— 
It may be remarked that very little, if any, 


intercourse was tolerated by the Spaniards, 
through the Mississippi, with the people of 
the United States. Any attempts to navi¬ 
gate the river, or to introduce merchandise 
into New Orleans by boats, were resisted,, 
and the property seized. About the year 
1787 General, Wilkinson, a revolutionary 
officer, conceived the design of making a set¬ 
tlement of American families in Louisiana, 
for which he expected to receive some com¬ 
mercial favors from the Spaniards. Tie de¬ 
scended the river to New-Orleans With a 
small adventure of tobacco and flour, &c., 
and by an artifice, so worked upon the fears 
of Miro the governor, that he was disposed 
to listen to the proposal of opening a traffic 
with the people of the Western states. 
Miro flattered himself that a division might 
in this way be insured of the States of the 
American Union, and those westward of the 
Alleghany mountains attached to the inter¬ 
ests of Spain. His suggestions wore favora¬ 
bly received at Madrid, and the court, accord¬ 
ing to Marbois, consented, in 1788, to cede 
the free navigation of the Mississippi to the 
states founded on the left bank of that river, 
on the condition that they determined to 
form an empire distinct from that of the At¬ 
lantic states* The people of these states, 
however, having ceased to feel the grievances 
they suffered under the articles of American 
confederation, and having passed under the 
admirable federal constitution of 1789, forgot 
their dissensions, and treated every proposi¬ 
tion of the Spaniards with contempt. 

Freedom of the Mississippi. —In 1790, it 
was again attempted to procure from Spain 
the navigation of the Mississippi for the 
United States, also the island on which New- 
Orleans is situated, and the Floridas. For 
these concessions Spain was to be guarantied 
the rest of her possessions in the difficulties 
Which threatened her with England. The 
proposition was not assented to, but five 
years after the American plenipotentiaries 
signed at St. Lorenzo a treaty stipulation for 
the freedom of the river to their countrymen, 
and a freedom to use for ten years the city 
I of New-Orleans as a depot for their merchan¬ 
dise. 

CarondoleVs Plot. —Spain had no sooner 
signed the treaty than she began to display 
| the utmost regret for her liberality. Her 
alliance with France, and the position of the 
United States, determined her by all means to 
hold on to the territory in Upper Louisiana, 
which she had agreed to cede. In vain were 
officers sent on the part of the United Statea 
to take possession of the posts and settle¬ 
ments. In vain did the settlers themselves 
protest against the delay. A magnificent 
scheme had been planned, and was in pro¬ 
gress, the design of which was to prevent 
Louisiana forever from falling into the hands 
of the American government. The Baron 


* Marbois. 
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de Carondolet endeavored to sound General 
Wilkinson on the subject,! and to bring him 
over to the plan by flatteries and by the most 
liberal offers. Wilkinson dismissed the mes¬ 
senger with an expression of views little 
favorable to the success of the project which 
was opened to him. We shall not on this 
occasion indulge ourselves with any reflec¬ 
tions on the course and character of this 
officer, or pronounce any opinion as to the 
extent of his innocence or blame in these 
transactions.* 

The face of European affairs in May, 
1798, influenced the American people to put 
on their armor. Washington was again ap¬ 
pointed to the head of the army; and the 
difficulties with regard to- Louisiana, and 
consequent losses to the government, forced 
upon all minds the absolute necessity for the 
acquisition of New-Orleans, Whatever might 
be the hazard. - 

Sckemes for the Possession of Louisiana.— 
Louisiana indeed occupied an unenviable 
position at this time. She had been aban¬ 
doned by the French in an. evil hour, and 
contrary to her strongest remonstrances. 
Hardly had the cession been made, how¬ 
ever, when it came to be regarded in France 
with a mortification and regret which increas¬ 
ed the more the subject was regarded. So 
strong was this feeling, that, on the break¬ 
ing out of hostilities with the Spaniards, 
Mr. Genet, the young and rash minister 
from France to the United States, employed 
himself immediately after his arrival in de¬ 
vising and carrying out a comprehensive 
scheme for the invasion of Louisiana, with 
troops and arms procured in the United 
States. In vain did General Wa .ington 
oppose the duties of neutrality, and the prin¬ 
ciples of our government. Mr. Genet ap¬ 
pealed from the President to the people, and 
though his course was condemned by the 
French government, the Committee of Public 
Safety immediately instructed Mr. Barthele- 
my, the ambassador of the French republic, 
to demand from Spain the restoration of Lou¬ 
isiana. In other respects was the position 
of Louisiana remarkable. The United States 
had been long regarding with a jealous eye 
the existence of a territory in the hands of a 
foreign power, capable of influencing, and of 
determining and controlling the destiny of 
the immense regions of country embraced in 
the Mississippi valley. A plot had been laid 
too by an American citizen, Blount, then 
governor of Tennessee, the object of which 
was to throw down upon Louisiana, during 
the wars between England and Spain, in 


* We have not within reach the memoirs of Wil¬ 
kinson. fn the difiiculties of his time, his conduct 
was often open to mistrust. *yho question is a deli¬ 
cate one, but Congress, after a hearing, dismissed 
the charges that were brought against him. On 
another occasion we shall refer to the subject. 


1797, t)' ough the medium of the western 
waters, large numbers of British troops from 
Canada. The plot was discovered, Blount 
degraded by the Senate, and the English 
government exonerated from the charge of 
any knowledge of his proceedings. 

The eyes of Spain were not closed to the 
difficulties of her position; she could not be 
heedless of the “ warnings” so often repeat¬ 
ed, and so full of meaning. Bonaparte had 
by this time assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment, and he cherished the idea of bringing 
back to the parent country a province which 
he conceived had been unnaturally severed 
from her. He conceived too that it was pos¬ 
sible by this means to restore the ascendency 
which France had in former periods occupied 
in America. The consul entered at onCo 
upon negotiations, and worked upon the 
court of Madrid by his representations “ that 
Louisiana restored to France would be a bul¬ 
wark for Mexico, and a security for the tran¬ 
quillity of the Gulf,” 

VII.—-Spanish Treaty of Cession .—On the 
first of October, 1800, was concluded, be¬ 
tween the Catholic King and French consul, 
the treaty of Ildefonso, the third article of 
which was, that His Catholic Majesty pro¬ 
mises and engages to retrocede to the French 
republic, six months after the full and entire 
execution of the conditions therein stipulated 
in relation to the Duke of Parma, the colony 
and province of Louisiana, with the same 
extent that it had in the hands of Spain, and 
that it had when France possessed it, and 
such as it should be after the treaties subse¬ 
quently entered into between Spain and the 
other powers. The stipulation in relation to 
the Duke of Parma was, that he should be 1 
put into possession of Tuscany. Another 
stipulation in the treaty provided for a pre¬ 
ference to Spain, in the event of Louisiana 
passing again out of the hands of France. 

French Government .—Bonaparte took im¬ 
mediate steps to enter upon his new posses¬ 
sion, to establish a government over it, and 
to promote, by judicious steps, the health of 
its capital city. General Victor was appoint¬ 
ed commissioner for accepting the transfer. 
Laussat, the colonial prefect, arrived in Lou¬ 
isiana, and issued'a proclamation denouncing 
the previous separation of the province from 
France as the fruit of a corrupt government, 
an ignominious war, and dishonorable peace. 
“ The French still remembered that a portion 
of the inhabitants of Louisiana were their 
descendants, with the same blood running in 
their veins ; but as soon as France, by a pro¬ 
digious succession of triumphs in the late 
revolution, had recovered her own freedom 
and glory, she turned her eyes towards Lou¬ 
isiana, the retrocession of which signalized 
her first peace.” The Louisianians prepared 
an address in reply, in which, after a com¬ 
pliment to their late governors, they declared 
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that the proclamation had filled the people 
with gratitude for its parental care, and that 
they already felt the happiness of their union 
with the French republic. The happy selec¬ 
tion of some of her most virtuous citizens to 
govern them, and her choicest troops to pro¬ 
tect them, were such sure pledges of their 
future happiness and prosperity. They of¬ 
fered in return their love and obedience, and 
would endeavor to prove themselves worthy 
of the tine of French citizens.”* 

Everything seemed now prepared for the 
re-establishment of French dominion in Lou¬ 
isiana. The Spanish commissioners had 
issued their proclamation, announcing the 
cession, the good-will of their sovereign 
toward the colonists, his ardent desires that 
the privileges of the clergy and of the people, 
and the laws of the province as then admin¬ 
istered, would be preserved arid perpetuated 
by the king of France, and, according to 
to Martin, every one was ready to mount the 
tri-colored cockade, when a vessel from Bor¬ 
deaux arrived at the Levee, announcing that 
Louisiana had become a part of the United 
States, hy an act of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
But we arc anticipating. 

Uneasiness of the American People. —As 
soon as it became known in the United 
States that France had again come into pos¬ 
session of her old province, the greatest 
anxiety" and uneasiness were manifested on 
every hand. The West was suddenly in a 
Hauve. New-Orleans was about to escape, 
and with one deep and pervading sentiment 
they exclaimed, v< The Mississippi is ours. 
Its mouth is the only issue which nature has 
given to our waters. If our liberty be dis¬ 
puted nothing shall prevent our taking for¬ 
cible possession. If Congress refuses us 
effectual protection, we shall adopt the mea¬ 
sures which our safety requires. No pro¬ 
tection, no allegiance!” It was everywhere 
taken for granted that Franee would entirely 
exclude American citizens from the province, 
and Congress itself, and the President, Mr. 
Jefferson, shared in the general uneasincss.f 
Mr. Monroe was dispatched to Paris. Mr. 
Livingston, the minister there, had already 
displayed some temper upon the subject, and 
had advised Ids government to extreme mea¬ 
sures. Hasten to France, said Mr. Jeffer- 


* Wc have followed Martin, but there is another 
version to be found in the pages of Marbois—" Every 
one will be astonished (Hist Louis., p, 207) to learn 
that a people of French descent have received, with¬ 
out emotion, and without any apparent interest, a 
French magistrate, who comes to us accompanied 
by his young and beautiful bride, and preceded by 
the public esteem. Nothing has been able to diminish 
the alarm which his mission causes. His proclama¬ 
tions have been heard by some with sadness, and by 
the greater part of the inhabitants with the same in¬ 
difference as the beat of the drum is listened to 
which announces the escape of a slave, or a sale at 
auction.-’ 

t Mabois* Hist. Louis., p. 221. 


son to Mr. Monroe, if we cannot hy a pur¬ 
chase of the country ensure a perpetual peace 
and friendship with all nations, then, as war 
cannot be far distant, it behooves us imme¬ 
diately to prepare for it. We saw, said a 
memorial of the territory of Mississippi, m 
January, 1803, to Congress—we saw our 
trade prospering, our; property rising in va¬ 
lue, and we felicitated ourselves. A recent 
order of the government of Louisiana, pro¬ 
hibiting inter course between the Louisianians 
and Americans, has embarrassed our trade, 
and breathes a spirit of enmity to the United 
States. Mr. Monroe was directed to offer 
two millions of dollars for the city of New- 
Orleans, and Mr. Rost, of Pennsylvania, 
proposed in the Senate to place five millions 
of dollars at the disposition of the president, 
and to raise fifty thousand men to take pos¬ 
session of Louisiana by force. 

French Views of Louisiana. —Napoleon 
was informed of all of this. He saw a thick 
cloud impending over France and another 
fifteen years’ war with England, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, onthe eve of breaking out. He pon¬ 
dered deeply upon the crisis, and summon¬ 
ed two of his ministers to his side with the 
language with which we opened our article. 
With these he consulted, and was advised to 
opposite measures. We should not. hesitate, 
said cne, to make a sacrifice of that which is 
slipping from us. The efforts of France to 
form colonies in America have always been 
fruitless. Commercial establishments are 
better than colonies. “ We must retain 
Louisiana,” said the other; “ there docs not 
'exist on the face of the globe a single port, a 
single city, susceptible of becoming as im¬ 
portant as New-Orleans. All the productions 
of the West Indies suit Louisiana. If we 
must abandon St. Domingo, Louisiana will 
take its place. Attempts have been made 
there to introduce the vine, the olive and the 
mulberry tree, and these experiments have 
but too well succeeded. If the colony should 
become free, Provence and our vineyards 
must prepare for a fearful competition with 
a country new and of boundless extent.” 
Napoleon yielded to the former opinion, and 
Barbe Marbois opened negotiations at once. 

French and American Negotiations.—-Me. 
Monroe arrived in France. M>. Livingston 
met him with the expression—!‘ I wish that 
the resolution offered by Mr. Rost in the 
Senate had been adopted. Only force can 
give us New-Orleans.” Mr. Livingston 
had no confidence in the overtures of M. de 
Marbois. The three negotiators met to¬ 
gether. They deliberated. The question 
came before them in every possible point of 
view, and the terms of a treaty sufficiently 
liberal, but indefinite in an important par¬ 
ticular, was agreed upon at last, and pre¬ 
sented to the First Consul, who approved 
it on the spot, with the remarkable words— 
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“ Let the . Louisianians know that we ism of the French. When the French 
separate from them with regret, that we colors were lowered and received in the 
stipulate in their favor everything that they arms of the French who had guarded them, 
can desire ; and let them, hereafter, happy their regrets were openly expressed, and to 
in their independence, recollect that they render a last homage to thw token, which 
have been Frenchmen, and that France in was no longer that of the sovereignty of the 
ceding them has secured for them advantages country, the sergeant-major wrapped it 
which they could not have obtained from round him as a scarf, and after traversing 
any European power !” the city, proceeded toward the house of the 

VIII. Purchase of Louisiana by the Amen- French Commissioner. The little troop 
cans. —The treaty of Paris, 13th April, accompanied him; they were saluted in 
1803, ceded to the United States forever and passing before the lines of the Americans, 
in full sovereignty, the province of Lou- who presented arms to them, and they 
isiana, with all its rights and appurtenances finally delivered the banner into the hands of 
in full, and in the same manner as they had Laussat.* 

been acquired by France from the Catholic Ambiguity in the Treaty. —The treaty of 
King. Eight stipulations exist in the treaty , cession left the boundaries of Louisiana in 
The first and second provided for the full some ambiguity in consequence of the great 
surrender of the province, the third for its difficulty in coming to correct conclusions 
privileges under the Constitution of the as to where the province might be Con- 
United States, the seventh for privileges of ceived to terminate on the east and west and 
trade to the province for twelve years to north-west. Marbois predicted that diffi- 
French and Spanish vessels. The United culties ^ould arise out of the ambiguity, and 
States agreed to pay sixty millions of francs warned the other negotiators; but no 
and to discharge certain claims of their method of obviating raenr could present 
citizens on France. itself. The fear of opposition on the part 

Ceremonies of Delivery.—-No sooner had of Spain prevented the Sourt of Madrid from 
the treaty of Paris been signed than a new being consulted ; and indeed the pressing 
difficulty arose. The King of Spain pro- exigencies of the time did not admit of delay 
tested against the transfer, and his minister for such consultation. Napoleon thought 
at Washington was authorized to declare the ambiguity proper enough, and that it 
that no alienation of the territory by France would have been good policy to have placed 
could be considered valid after her express one in that part of the treaty, whether it 
promise never to alienate to other than existed there or not. The prediction of 
Spain. Bonaparte had appointed Laussat M. de Marbois was verified. We all recol- 
to receive the territory from the Spanish lect the embarrassing questions which were 
government and deliver it over to the agitated in the diplomatic correspondence of 
Americans. The Spanish fiag descended Mr. Adams and Don Louis de Onis, in 1819, 
from its staff in the public square at New- on this very subject of conflicting American 
Orleans, and the tri-colored one of the and Spanish boundaries, and the resulting 
French republic ascended in its stead. The treaty which transferred to us Florida, and 
banner of the French republic, said Mr. fixed the Sabine as our western boundary. 
Laussat, now displayed, and the sound of The course of Mr. Adams in this particular 
her cannon announced the return of French has been so much mixed up with politics, 
dominion ; but it is only for an instant. I that we decline discussing it. 
am hereto deliver possession of the colony Opposition of Spain.—The Spanish court 
to the United States. Wilkinson and Clai- were not informed of the proceedings in 
borne appeared in New-Orleans on the part relation to Louisiana until the treaty was 
of the American government. On the 20th concluded, which, as we remarked before, 
December the American eagle occupied the gave great and perhaps just offence. For 
staff where the tri-colored flag had waved for upwards of a year it was regarded with 
twenty days, and amid the roar of cannon sullen dissatisfaction ; and it was not until 
and the shouts of the citizens, the province February, 1804, that the Spanish minister 
passed forever from its allegiance to France, gave notice to Mr. Pinckney that the be- 
A group of the citizens of the United States, nevolence and friendship of Spain toward the 
says Martin, who stood on a corner of the United States, had overcome her opposition, 
square, waved their hats in token of respect A ction of Congress. —In the meanwhile all 
for their country’s flag, and a few of them was not quieted at home. Mr. Jefferson 
greeted it with their voices. No emotion called together Congress earlier than usual, 
was manifested by any other part of the and submitted the compact for their con- 
crowd. The colonists did not appear to be firmation . All the bitterness of party was at 
conscious that .they were reaching the once enkindled. It was denied in the 
Latium sedes ulifata quietas ostendunt. Mar- Senate that the constitution permitted the 

bois relates a beautiful incident here, strik- _:__j. 

ingly illustrative of the enthusiastic patriot- * Marbois’ Hist. Louis., p. 335, 
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acquisition of foreign territory, and more 
particularly without the consent of its 
inhabitants. It was denied in the House 
that the indemnity was at all reasonable or 
just. But the administration was in too 
powerful a majority to render opposition 
other than futile in the extreme. 

IX. Territorial Government of Louisiana .—- 
The first act of Governor Claiborne was to 
settle the judiciary system of the territory, 
which he did by establishing a court of pleas, 
consisting of seven justices. 

The act of Congress, 20th March, 1804, 
established the territorial government. 
Louisiana was divided into two sections, of 
which that which now constitutes the state 
of the same name was to be known as the 
Territory of Orleans. The act provided for 
a governor, appointed for three years, unless 
sooner removed by the president; a secretary 
for four years ; a legislative ceuncil of thir¬ 
teen freeholders ; a judiciary, according to 
the regulations of the legislative council, but 
to be appointed by the president. 

The period which elapsed between the 
act of Congress of 1804 and the one of 
March 2d, 1805, which set up another ter¬ 
ritorial government of Louisiana, was one 
of dissatisfaction and uneasiness to the 
people of that section. They complained of 
the governor, that he was unacquainted 
with their language, their laws and their 
interests, that he exhibited favor only to 
those of his own country, that the English 
language was attempted to be set up in all 
judicial proceedings, that the division of the 
country postponed almost indefinitely the 
prospect of its becoming a state, and that it 
suffered greatly from the want of a circu¬ 
lating medium. The citizens held a meet¬ 
ing in the city, and unanimously resolved 
upon memorializing Congress in relation to 
their grievances. The council, as es¬ 
tablished in the meanwhile, passed several 
acts bearing upon the proper organization of 
the territory, dividing it into twelve counties, 
with inferior courts in each, instituting the 
modes of procedure, denning crimes, etc., 
according to the common law, chartering the 
city, and establishing (but only on paper) a 
university. The council also appointed a 
committee to prepare a civil and criminal 
code, with the aid of two professional gentle¬ 
men, whose remuneration was fixed by law. 

Territorial Government of 1805.-—The 
effect of the dissatisfaction in New-Orleans 
produced the territorial act of 1805, by which 
Congress set up a government in Louis¬ 
iana similar to that of the Mississippi Ter¬ 
ritory, and provided for its admission into 
the Union as a state as soon as 60,000 
inhabitants could be afforded. This act gave 
tp the people the election of a legislature, and 
to the legislature the election of a legisla¬ 
tive council, or upper house, In these the 


property qualification was insisted on. The 
first acts ef this new legislative body wero 
the adoption of the black code, or code noir , 
for the government of slaves, and the 
appointment of two lawyers, Messrs. Lislet 
and Brown, to prepare a civil code, based 
upon the former laws of the country. 

Burr's Plot .—Having settled these points, 
Louisiana prepared to meet the position of 
things which was forced upon her in rela¬ 
tion to Spain, and in the anxieties which 
arose in relation to boundaries, and the 
opposing claims of the two nations, it is 
likely that hostilities would have occurred, 
had not the intimation of a vast scheme on 
foot for the separation of the western 
country from the Union, at the head of 
which, it was said, was Col. Burr, influenced 
Gen. Wilkinson and the Americans to com¬ 
promise matters with the Spaniards, and 
concentrate everything to meet the antici¬ 
pated danger. The reports which reached 
Louisiana each day in relation to this plot 
were alarming ; military preparations were 
being urged on ail sides, and Burr himself, 
after a reward offered for his arrest, was 
taken at Fort Stoddard, and conveyed to 
Richmond. 

Old Civil Code of 1808.—Messrs. Moreau, 
Lislet and Brown reported to the legislature 
of 1808 a civil code for the government of 
the territory, which was adopted, and is 
known as the old civil code. It purported 
to be a digest of the civil laws then in force, 
with such alterations and amendments as 
were necessary to the present form of gov¬ 
ernment. The compilers did not refer 
solely to the Spanish colonial law, the par- 
tidas and the recopilacion, but drew largely 
upon the code Napoleon, the projet of which, 
inferior in many respects to the code itself, 
having only at that time come to hand. 
This digest, a volume of 500 pages, was 
printed in French and English, divided into 
three books on persons, on things, on the 
acquisition of things ; including subdivisions 
of titles, chapters and articles. It forms 
the basis of the present civil code of 
Louisiana, and is to a large extent identical 
with it. The digest repealed only all laws 
irreconcileable with it, and therefore did not 
set up a new and independent system of 
jurisprudence, which Judge Martin much 
regrets, but only furnishes an “ incomplete 
digest of existing statutes, which still re¬ 
tained their empire, and threw out thus a 
decoy instead of a beacon to the people.” 

Imperfections of the Law. — The juris¬ 
prudence in Louisiana at this period pre¬ 
sented a singular jumble of various and in 
many respects opposing systems, scarcely, 
if at all, harmonized in their important par¬ 
ticulars, ov perhaps understood by legisla¬ 
tors, lawyers or people, The Fuero Viejo, 
Fuero Juezgo, Partidas, Recopilaciones, 
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Leyes de las Indias, Accordados and Royal 
Schedules, being unrepealed, and of course 
in effect were yet not to be found complete 
in a single library ; and of some of the laws, 
according to Martin, there was not a copy 
in the territory. The Spanish commentators 
upon these were relied upon, the Roman 
civil law, and the works of Pothier, D'Agues- 
seau, Deraoulin, etc. The trial by jury, 
too, was lamentably deficient, and even 
ridiculous; the arguments of counsel on 
one side or the other being in a language 
which the jurors did not understand. 

Spanish Difficulties. — The conflicting 
claims of the United States and Spain to 
the strip of territory east of the Mississippi 
River, and south of the parallel 31° to the 
Perdido River, being upward of two hundred 
and fifty miles in length and fifty in breadth, 
were brought to something like a crisis in 
1810, by the inhabitants seizing upon the 
Spanish post at Baton Rouge, holding a 
convention at St. Francisville, declaring 
their independence and setting up a con¬ 
stitution ; and by proclamation of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, taking possession 
of the territory, The event was peaceable, 
and the parishes of Feliciana, East Baton 
Rouge, St. Helena, St. Tammany, Biloxi 
and Pascagoula, were soon after established. 

On the 11th February, 1811, an act of 
Congress was passed to enable the in¬ 
habitants of Louisiana to form a constitution 
and state government, if the same should be 
the desire of the people, signified by the 
calling of a convention. This body being 
called, assembled in November, at New- 
Orleans, and prepared and unanimously 
signed a constitution, based upon that of 
Kentucky, on the 22a of January, 1812. 

X. State of Louisiana .—The constitution 
of 1812 remained the organic law of the 
state until the present year, but as it is now 
superseded* we shall defer any comments 
upon its provisions until, in future sheets of 
our article, it will be appropriate to compare 
and contrast the two systems of law. We 
also postpone to the same place the con¬ 
sideration of the judiciary system at that 
time established. 

War of 1812.—The share which Louisi¬ 
ana took in the English and American war 
of 1812, though signalized in history, is so 
familiar that it will detain us but a moment. 
Wilkinson took possession of the couutry 
west of the Perdido River, then in the occu¬ 
pation of Spain. The English colonel, Nich¬ 
ols, arrived at Pensacola, and made procla¬ 
mation to all Englishmen, Spaniards and 
Frenchmen, to join his standard and resist 
the encroachments of the United States. To 
the people of Kentucky this ridiculous officer 


* The new Constitution of 1845 is about to go by 
the board, and we are to have another one of 1852. 


proposed similar terms. To the privateer 
Lafitte and his followers, at Barrataria, he 
was most prodigal in his offers. The over¬ 
tures, says Marbois, were rejected with in¬ 
dignation, and the men who saw no degrada¬ 
tion in enriching themselves by plunder, had 
a horror of treason. The course of General 
Jackson in relation to the Spaniards and Eng¬ 
lish at Pensacola is familiar to all. 

Battle of New-Orleans .— An attack upon 
New-Orleans was every moment expected ; 
the most extraordinary preparations were 
being made to raise forces, and provide forti¬ 
fications and armaments to meet th#impend¬ 
ing danger. The city was all excitement. 
“ The people were preparing for battle as if 
for a party of pleasure,” Says the historian : 
“ the streets resounded with martial airs, the 
several corps of militia were constantly exer¬ 
cising; every bosom glowed with the feel¬ 
ings of national honor.” The West was pour¬ 
ing down upon the city—martial law was 
proclaimed.* The battle of New-Orleans, of 
8th? January, 1815, was fought and won to 
the high honor of the American people, and 
the lasting laurels of the great man who com¬ 
manded, and who, whatever his faults," is 
becoming every day more and more honored 
in the memory of his grateful and admiring 
countrymen. 

Rapi d Advances of Louisiana .—The history 
of Louisiana, since she has become a state, 
and been incorporated in the Federal Union, 
has yet to be written. The uninterrupted 
prevalence of peace in our country takes 
away from this chapter those lively features 
which characterize anterior periods. The 
records of revolution,, of changing dynasties, 
of deeds of arms and high renown, are not 
presented here, and, perhaps, to the avidity 
of general readers, tne whole is a hopeless 
blank. But to those seeking higher views of 
individual good and national destiny, the on- 
wfini march of the arts of peace, the extraor¬ 
dinary development of industrial resources, 
the uumatched augmentation of population 
and wealth, the erection of an opulent state, 
with laws, government and order, in a former 
French and Spanish province,are events wor¬ 
thy of the highest efforts of the historian, re¬ 
plete with interest, and deserving of careful 
study. 

In the remaining sheets of our article, we 
shall be confined almost wholly to the ex- 

* General Jackson ordered— 

1. Every individual entering the city shall report 
himself at the attorney-general’s office, and on failure 
be arrested and held for examination. 

2. None shall be permitted to leave the city or 
bayou St. John without such a passport, or that of 
the commodore. 

3. No vessel, boat, or craft shall leave the city or 
bayou St. John without such a passport, or that of 
the commodore. 

4. The lamps in the city to be extinguished at nine 
o’clock, after which every person found in the 
streets, or out of his usual place of residence, with¬ 
out a pass or the countersign, to be apprehended as 
a spy and held for examination. 
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animation of the constitutional and legal his¬ 
tory of the state, not so much, perhaps, for 
the advantage of its inhabitants as for those 
abroad, who, we believe, are not yet clearly 
informed upon the subject. In fact, we have 
it on the authority of Judge Porter, a distin- 
uished jurist of our sister state, that he has 
iscovered, in Alabama especially, a prevail¬ 
ing opinion that the law of Louisiana is alone 
the corpus juris cwiiis, aud that even the eru¬ 
dite author of law studies has committed the 
same error.* 

Code Noir, or Blowk Code.—We have al¬ 
luded to the old civil code of 1808, and ex¬ 
pressed our views upon it. This, with the 
exception of the digest of O’Reilly, and the 
code for the government of the blacks, or 
code noir, was the first codified body of 
laws in Louisiana. The black code was 
adopted in 1806, and has received frequent 
amendments almost up to the present day. 
Most of the harshness of its original charac¬ 
ter has been taken away, and although in 
some points still defective and requiring 
legislative reform, we will venture to say, 
that in no slave state can there be found a 
system of law for the government of this 
class, more fair, equitable and humane, and 
tenderly regardful of the rights of those 
whom nature has decreed shall be inferior, 
subservient and ruled. If sick and disabled, 
or old, the act of 1806 provides that they 
shall be maintained by their owners, under 
a penalty. If well and not amply supported, 
a justice shall supply the deficiency at the 
cost of the master. But these are vain laws ; 
for who has ever heard, except, perhaps, a 
northern abolitionist, of a negro suffering 
from old age or want! The 16th and 17th 
sections of the same act provide even for the 
most minute injuries inflicted upon slaves 
beyond moderate and reasonable chastise¬ 
ment. Their hours of rest and meals, and 
their clothing are regulated ; Sundays are 
to be theirs : if old or disabled, they cannot 
be sold from their families, and the mother 
cannot be separated from her young children. 
The code noir applies also to free negroes. 
This class are especially favored. They 
have served the state on some occasions in 
time of peril, and have been rewarded. It 
was only the other day that the present le¬ 
gislature granted a pension to two veterans 
of this class. Mr. Marigny, who stood up 
in the State Convention of 1845 for the 
rights of these people, went back, in me¬ 
mory, to the good old days “when slaves 
were allowed to assemble and enjoy them¬ 
selves every Sunday in such games as they 
pleased which was justified by the king’s 
commissioner, by reading to Jean Paul La- 
nusse, a passage of sacred history, where it 
was laid down that St, Madeline, tired and 


weary from six days’ labor, applied to the 
Lord for the privilege of dancing on Sunday, 
and he granted it. It would appear that our 
town council now are not quite so accommo¬ 
dating ! Mr. Marigny’s speech is full of al¬ 
lusions to the public services of the free 
blacks.* 

New Civil Code of 1825.—In 1825 the new 
civil code prepared by order of the legislature, 
was enforced in Louisiana. Experience had 
shown, says the Law Journal, that the old 
civil code had omitted to provide for cases of 
frequent occurrence, and that some of its 
provisions, borrowed chiefly from the Spanish 
law, were not in harmony with the spirit of 
the time, and required amendment. Messrs. 
Livingston, Derbigny, and Moreau Lislet, 
were charged ’with the performance of this 
duty, and it would certainly have been diffi¬ 
cult to select three individuals more compe¬ 
tent. This code is still in force, with the 
amendments to it, and with a vast number of 
decisions of the court, explaining and apply¬ 
ing it. We have read in connection with it, 
a little book published in 1840, by Mr. Eyma, 
examining the doctrines of succession byjthe 
lights of foreign j urists; and it is understood 
that a new edition of the code, with notes by 
that able lawyer Mr. Mazureau, taken from 
the experience of a long and distinguished 
practice at the bar, will soon be presented to 
the public.f The civil code is embraced in 
a volume of some 600 pages, published in 
French and English. It is also said to be 
the intention of the present legislature to 
modify and change the code in many im¬ 
portant particulars, in order to suit the state 
of things under the new constitution. This 
is a delicate undertaking, and will he no 
doubt effected, with a full sense of its respon¬ 
sibility. We are always suspicious of change, 
though admitting the present code deficient 
in many particulars. The Supreme Court 
declared in Flower v. Griffith, that it does 
not repeal such parts of the old code as are 
not retained in it; and in Ellis v. Prevost, 13 
Louisiana Reports, 237, expressed broadly 
their opinion of the work :—“ Our codes 
were prepared by lawyers, who mixed with 
the positive legislation definitions seldom ac¬ 
curate, and points of doctrine always unne- 
necessary: from this circumstance, as well 
as from the inherent difficulty of the subject, 
the positive provisions of our code are often 
at variance with the theoretical part, which 
it was intended to elucidate.” 

The Code of Practice.-— The present code 
of practice went into operation in September, 
1825, and repeals all former rules of practice. 
With reference to these former rules, it may 


* Reports of Convention, p. 321, 
t We have heard it. rumored that Judge Martin and 
Mr. Greiner have in preparation a new edition of the 
Code. 


Commercial Review, vol. i. No. iv., p. 378. 
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be well to observe that they are to be found 
in the acts of Assembly, 1805 and 1813, 

2 Martin’s Digest, and in the pleadings of the 
French and Spanish lawyers, particularly in 
the Curia Felipica, a work in two volumes, 
by Juan de Hevia Bolanos, an edition of 
which, printed at Madrid in 1825, is before 
us. The first volume is divided into five 
parts, and the second into three, discussing 
minutely the organization of courts, and con¬ 
duction of suits. Of the present code of 
practice some complaint is made. It was 
constructed by the same jurists as the civil 
code. As a system of pleading, it is lament¬ 
ably deficient, in the opinion of almost all 
parties ; and frequent amendments have been 
made to it without altogether curing the evil. 
Composed, says the Law Journal, without 
sufficient knowledge of the theoretical prin¬ 
ciples of practice, and with very inadequate 
acquaintance with the practical difficulties 
which occur in the administration of the law, 
it has been the source of much error and em¬ 
barrassment. There have been several edi¬ 
tions of this code, a small volume in itself, 
published, with copious references to ad¬ 
judged cases, and a new one seems now to 
be required by the bar, with such additions 
and amendments as are required to meet the 
advance of legislation in the state. 

The Roman, French, and Spanish law was 
aboli&hed in Louisiana in 1828. The Su¬ 
premo Court explained the act in Bell’s case, 
13 L. R. 198, by declaring that it applied 
only to the positive, written or Spanish laws 
of those nations and of this state, which 
opinion has been somewhat criticised.* 

Jurisprudence of Louisiana ..—-We are na¬ 
turally led to ask the particular complexion 
of the two codes we have been discussing, 
and to what extent they are felt in the infi¬ 
nite variety of cases which arise in the state ? 
How far are the civil and the common law ad¬ 
mitted in their elements 1 Do the codes con¬ 
stitute the whole body of the laws of Louisi¬ 
ana, or how much of them 1 We shall in¬ 
dulge a few remarks here. 

In former pages it was shown how multi¬ 
farious are the sources of the laws of Loui¬ 
siana. Rome, Spain and France, have all 
contributed from their best repositories to 
the completion of her system, and the most 
distinguished minds which have been felt in 
the jurisprudence of Europe are acknow¬ 
ledged here with scarcely less authority. 
Any one who has studied the reports of the 
Supreme Court of the state, will have dis¬ 
covered this upon almost every page. The 
celebrated Batture case is most strongly in 
point, a case which called into action all the 
energies, and developed all the resources of 
the bar, and was argued and adjudged al¬ 
most upon the same principles and in the 


* Louisiana Law Journal, vol. i. No. iv., p. 150. 


same manner as it would have been in a 
Court sitting upon the banks of the Tiber, at 
Madrid, or in Paris. The laws of Louisiana 
have but little in common with those of 
England;, except so far as enlightened reason 
and experience may have brought two great 
systems, the civil and the common law, to 
similar results. In many respects the prin¬ 
ciples of correct jurisprudence are universal, 
and the jealousy which has existed between 
the common and civil lawyers has little to 
sustain it that is at all commendable. Both 
are great and wonderful systems which they 
cherish ; both have upon their sides a vene¬ 
rated antiquity, and the influences of names 
so high and holy that We dare not approach 
their presence without some emotions of 
awe. Both systems have their perfections 
and their deficiencies, their points of cont rast 
favorable and unfavorable; and it has ap¬ 
peared to us, the more we have reflected, 
that, upon the soil of Louisiana, more than 
any place else in the whole world, is to be 
found the spot where the problem of juris¬ 
prudence can be solved with most advantage, 
and where can be elaborated, from the joint 
wisdom and perfection of the common and 
the civil law, a new and a better system than 
either, and one which cannot but shed a 
broad influence upon the whole body of 
American law. We see this work already 
going on, and it only needs a careful hand 
and an enlightened judgment to complete it 
ultimately by a process so gradual as almost 
to be unfelt. Even now we have the com¬ 
mon law pure and unmixed in the whole of 
our criminal proceedings, and the trial by 
jury and the Habeas Corpus, those bulwarks 
of liberty, have lost nothing by their juxta¬ 
position with Roman institutes. In the 
rules of evidence, we follow the wise princi¬ 
ples of the common law, and commercial ju¬ 
risprudence in Louisiana is what it is with 
slight modifications all over the Union and in 
England, and what it should be all the world 
over; for, as Lord Mansfield expressed it, 
“ among all men and in all times the laws 
of commerce are one and immutable.” The 
work of amalgamation must go on with the 
elements at work which are presented in the 
state. We have among us able civil lawyers, 
educated in Europe, and enlightened advo¬ 
cates from ail the states of the Union have 
been crowding in upon us, flattered by a pros¬ 
pect which, though bright, cannot be con¬ 
ceived as ample enough to gratify them all. 
Minds so differently educated, brought into 
collision, must develop intermediate results, 
and the compromises and amalgamations of 
which we have already spoken. We recol¬ 
lect that the late Mr. Legare, who was 
scarcely less eminent as a common lawyer, 
than as a profound civilian, entertained views 
! similar to our own He cherished fondly the 
! idea of harmonizing rival systems which he 
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venerated, dissipating the jealousies of their 
adherents, and developing for America, out 
of the great process, a legal polity infinitely 
higher than that of any other nation on 
eaith. But Mr. Legare fell into an untimely 
grave; and his great idea, which was to 
some extent to have been exhibited in his 
contemplated edition of Heineccius, will con¬ 
tinue to influence minds equal to his own. 
The late Judge Story declared that the juris¬ 
prudence of Louisiana presents the most 
valuable means of improving the science of 
the common law. “ I have always read the 
Louisiana Reports,” said Judge Kent, “ as 
fast as they appeared, and considered them the 
most learned and interesting decisions in the 
United States.”* 

Doctrine of Codes .—The experiment of 
a code of laws has not succeeded so well in 
Louisiana, we think, as to make it a source of 
emulation on the part of those states of our j 
Union which have not fallen into the idea. 
The theory of codification is beautiful enough, 
but always carries along with it an air of im¬ 
practicability. It supposes jurisprudence to 
have arrived or to be able to arrive at perfec¬ 
tion, at some one point where the code fixes 
it. If this be not so, why take the infinite 
pa : ns to elaborate a code when a slight modi¬ 
fication of society, a new phasis, a new insti¬ 
tution growing up, a new interest in a few 
weeks or months, will demand corresponding 
changes, however slight, vet changes in the 
law which is to be applied to them. Fix 
society, and you may fix the law The me¬ 
taphysician, John Locke, abdracted a consti¬ 
tution for the ancient colony of Carolina, which 
was to be unchangeable, because perfect ; 
and this whole constitution was so visionary, 
that hardly a trace cf it remained in the co. 


* The following is a list of the statutory works and 
legal reports now used in the state (1840):— 


Martin’s Reports of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court, commencing in 1809 

—old scries.12 volumes. 

Martin’s New Series, commencing 1823 8 “ 

Miller’s Louisiana Reports, commenc¬ 
ing 1830. 5 “ 

Curry’s Louisiana Reports, commenc¬ 
ing 1833. 14 “ 

Robinson’s Louisiana Reports, com¬ 
mencing 1841. 11 “ 

Benjamin and Slidell’s Digest of the 
Decisions of the Supreme Court to 

1840. 1 “ 

P. J. Deslix’s Supplement to do. to date 1 “ 

Christie’s Digest of the Supreme Court, 

published about 1835. 1 “ 

Deslix’s Analytical Index of all theDeci- 

sions of Supreme Court, 1816. 1 “ 

Harrison’s Condensed Reports. 4 “ 

Moreau Lislet’s Digest of the Statutes 

of Louisiana up to 1828. 2 “ 

Martin’s Digest of the Statutes of Louis¬ 
iana up to 1816. 2 “ 

Bullard and Curry’s Digest of the Stat¬ 
utes of Louisiana up to 1841. 1 “ 

Robinson’s Penal Law of Louisiana.. 1 “ 


64 “ 


lony in twenty years. Away with your 
ever-changing codes—an absurdity in terms ! 
Our codes have proved themselves to be such. 
Every session of the legislature has altered 
or amended them. Hundreds and hundreds 
of judicial determinations have been required 
to explain them, and extensive amendments 
are even now contemplated. What, then, 
have we gained 1 Is our law any clearer, 
and more? certain and fixed than it is in other 
states 1 Are legal proceedings less costly 
and less dilatory 1 Have we done away 
with the reporters and their ponderous vo¬ 
lumes of decisions 1 None of all this. We 
have not advanced anything in these particu¬ 
lars, if it be admitted, and we are disposed to 
admit, that we have not fallen anything be¬ 
hind. In the matter of pleading, we have, 
perhaps, gained something in simplicity of 
process, for this is as far removed from com¬ 
plication with us as anything can be: but 
then how many judicial decisions, even upon 
these points 1 We have no partialities for 
codes from what we have seen of them in 
this and in other states of the Union ; nor, 
however, any great aversion to their use. If 
we must have them, let us understand what 
they are, and not cherish any idea of political 
perfection, which they clearly do not possess. 
They are modes of law with advantages 
and disadvantages ; and living in a state 
where they exist, we would have them im¬ 
proved, as far as possible, just as we would 
have the law improved in every state even 
where a code was never thought of, and 
where, if we lived, we should certainly not 
be in favor of its introduction. 

We have in past sheets exhibited how it 
happened that codification forced itself upon 
Louisiana, and how we think it could not 
well have been otherwise. All the parent 
systems of her youth were based upon this 
model, and when she passed into the hands 
of the United States, it was necessary to 
know what her laws were, so as to know 
what they should be under the new aspect of 
things. This gave rise to the old codes, and 
the new are but modifications and improve¬ 
ments of them. Mr. Livingston, who played 
a large part in the compilation, a profound 
and enlightened jurist, entertained notions of 
their possible perfection, which almost made 
him an enthusiast in the cause. His labors 
we may applaud and admire, though hesita¬ 
ting to agree with him in his conclusions. 
By act of Assembly of Louisiana in 1820, it 
was resolved that some person learned in the 
law be appointed to prepare for consideration 
a code of criminal law for the state. Mr. 
Livingston received the appointment, and 
on the 21st March, 1822, presented his sys¬ 
tem of penal law, a volume of eight hundred 
pages, which was approved and published at 
the public expense. We say approved, be¬ 
cause nothing more was ever done in the 
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matter, and the code remains now in the State 
House, and in private libraries never con¬ 
sulted, except in merely speculative matters. 
Little probability is there for its adoption in I 
the future, since the prejudice in favor of 
codes is rapidly on the decline in the state. 
Mr. Livingston made a great book, but one of 
little practical utility, it consists of five di¬ 
visions—a code of crimes and punishments, 
a code of procedure, a code of evidence, a 
code of reform and prison discipline, a book 
of definitions, &e., &c. In the undertaking, 
Mr. Hoffman* has said he has shown himself 
a philosophical legislator, posseted of all 
the capabilities of the late Jeremy Bentham, 
but without any of his objectionable peculia¬ 
rities, together with all the wisdom of Mon¬ 
tesquieu, and the animating and ennobling 
philanthropy of Beccaria. Mr. Livingston’s 
labors were highly applauded in Europe, and 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia thought 
proper to open a correspondence with him 
in 1826 on the subject. Eminently success¬ 
ful in these undertakings, which had placed 
him at the head of the school of modern re¬ 
formers and of philosophical digesters or co¬ 
difiers, he prepared voluntarily, as we pre¬ 
sume, a very elaborate and admirable system 
of penal law for the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, which was presented to the national le¬ 
gislature, and by order of that body printed 
and published at Washington, in 1828, in one 
volume, folio. It consists of three codes or 
books, viz.: of crimes and punishments, of 
procedure in criminal cases, and of prison 
discipline, to which is added a book of defi¬ 
nitions of all the technical words used by him 
in the foregoing codes.f 

* Legal Outlines, p. 439. 

t Hoffman’s Legal Study, vol. i., p. 440. 

It cannot be doubted that, were codification desir¬ 
able, America would present a fine field for its exer¬ 
cise. Our laws are at best but in a nascent state, 
and are thus more susceptible of being thrown into 
form than they would be at a more advanced period. 
Several states havebeenindueedto revise and codify 
their laws, in particular Massachusetts and New- 
York, the last named having innovated with the 
boldest strokes upon the common law, and struck, 
as it were, at its very hearts This change was in a 
measure brought about by the labors of a Mr. Samp¬ 
son of that state, who devoted himself with unspar¬ 
ing zeal and earnestness to the great reform. Mr. 
Sampson published a volume on the subject in 1826, 
containing, among other things, a series of letters 
upon codification, which passed between himself, Dr. 
Cooper, and Gov. Wilson, of South Carolina, Charles 
Watts, Esq., of New-Orlenns, and Judge Workman, 
of Louisiana. The attention of South Carolina was 
called to the subject of Codes in 1827. Mr. Grimke, 
a most eminent leader ofthe bar there, published an 
address in advocacy of the reform, which was fol¬ 
lowed by an able speech in the Senate of that state, 
by the lion. John Lide Wilson, and by an elaborate 
report on the part of that body, but nothing farther 
was done. Among the law tracts of Lord Bacon, 
there is one proposing to compile and amend the 
laws, which, it is said, had he undertaken and ex¬ 
ecuted, would have placed him above his rival Coke, 
as a lawyer. Jeremy Bentham has been looked 
upon as the great high-priest of codification. On 
the continent of Europe, these systems have been 


Supreme Court of Louisiana. — Before 
completing our sketch of the jurisprudence of 
the State of Louisiana, it will be necessary 
to indulge some reflections upon its highest 
judicial tribunal—the Supreme Court. This 
was substituted in 1813, in place of the old 
superior cosri established in 1805. The su¬ 
perior court consisted of three judges, either 
one of whom constituted a quorum for busi¬ 
ness, on which account it is said to have had 
little influence in the development ofthe laws 
of Louisiana. The reports of its decisions, 
by Judge Martin, are highly esteemed. The 
Supreme Court of Louisiana was organized 
in 1813, and had appellate jurisdiction only, 
and that in no other than civil cases. The 
new constitution, as we shall see hereafter, 
has essentially changed its organization. 
The first three judges of the Supreme Court 
were Dominick* A. Hall, George Matthews, 
and Pierre Derbigny. Hall soon resigned, 
discovering his knowledge of civil law too 
limited for the office, and his place the year 
after (1815) was filled by Judge Martin. 
These jurists were all eminent in their way; 
of Martin we have already spoken; Der¬ 
bigny, it is said, “ united with all the learn¬ 
ing and science requisite to place him in the 
first rank of jurists, the sterling integrity and 
unsullied honor which made him an orna¬ 
ment of the bench Matthews was a most 
excellent man, characterized by tlie sincerest 
rectitude and love of justice. 

Judge Derbigny resigned his seat in 1820, 
in favor of Judge Porter. This latter jurist, 
during the fourteen years of his administra¬ 
tion, attained a most brilliant aud enviable 
reputation. He was learned, comprehensive, 
deep, powerful in argument and illustration, 
impartial, clear and convincing; some of his 
opinions are referred to as masterly produc¬ 
tions.* Henry A. Bullard was appointed in 
1834, in place of Judge Porter, resigned; and 
Henry Carleton, in 1837, in place of Judge 
Matthews, deceased. In 1839, Messrs. Bui- 

extensively admitted from the Code Justinian, of 
Rome, through the coiles civil, penal, commercial, 
and practicaf of Spain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and Sweden. The code controversy has 
been agitated for many years in Europe, and result¬ 
ed in distinct orders or classes of jurists, in view of 
it. Mr. Hoffman classes them into the Practical 
School, the Philosophical School, the Historical and 
the Legistic, all battling for their various views. 
We should rather, in view of all the difficulties of 
the subject, agree with Chancelor Kent, that there 
is a peculiar and inherent difficulty in the applica¬ 
tion of the new and dazzling theory of codification 
to such intricate doctrines which lie wrapped up in 
principles and refinements remote from the ordinary 
speculations of mankind ; and that no system of 
law can be rendered free from such imperfections, 
and the extent of them will necessarily be enlarged 
and the danger greatly increased, when there have 
been entire and radical innovations made upon the 
settled modifications of property, disturbing to their 
very foundations the usages and analogies of exist¬ 
ing institutions.—4 Kent. Corn. 352. 

* See Louisiana Law Journal, No. iv. Art. Sup. 
Court. 
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lard and Carleton resigned, and were re¬ 
placed by Hon. P. A. Rost and George 
Eustis, who also resigned the following year, 
and G. Strawbridge and A. Morphy were ap¬ 
pointed in their stead, the former consenting 
only to serve temporarily. In 1840 the 
judges of the Supreme Court were increased 
to five—Martin, chief justice ; associates, 
Bullard, Morphy, Simon and Garland. In 
1846, the re-organization of the court, under 
the new constitution was effected—Hon. 
George Eustis, chief justice; associates, 
King, Rost, and Slidell. Two of them are 
well-tried jurists, and we have it on high 
authority that it is impossible to peruse many 
of their decisions without admiring the sa¬ 
gacity as well as comprehensive knowledge of 
our legislation which they display. The 
other two carry to the bench a high standing 
acquired in the profession.* 

The City of New Orleans.— ^The charter of 
this now opulent corporation was granted 
in 1805. Forty years only have passed in 
the history of New-Orleans, and from a popu¬ 
lation of six thousand souls it has attained 
already one hundred and fifty thousand, and 
is pressing on in a ratio amazing and almost 
incredible. What New-Orleans will be we 
can only conjecture. It is already great. 
Standing on the heights of the Alleghany, 
and looking westward to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains—tracing the mighty waters of the 
Uhio, the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Ten¬ 
nessee, and the Arkansas—standing on the 
Gulf coast, as the waters of Texas and Mexico 
roll into it and mingle themselves with those 
of the Northwest and the West, and mark¬ 
ing at the moment a city seated, as it were, in 
the lap of all these magnificent developments 
of nature—the fiat of New'-Orleans has al¬ 
ready been sealed, and language confesses its 
impotence! We sigh not for the mere great¬ 
ness of a monster, however—the giant’s 
arms and will—the mighty, misshaped, inor- 
ganized proportions. We wish for the head, 
the heart, and the soul, to control our great 
resources. Who does not mark the changes 
that are working already 1 We have a litera¬ 
ture growing up ; literary men are settling 
in our midst; our libraries, public and private, 
are increasing; we have just closed a course 
of brilliant public lectures by distinguished 
citizens ; we are talking of scientific socie¬ 
ties ; our common-school system is not sur¬ 
passed in the country; we have a medical 
college of high reputation, and a medical 
journal of brilliant fame ; we are to have a 
university—if the legislature carries out the 
will of the people—with departments of law, 
physic, literature and science; our bar and 
our pulpits are filled with eminent men ; and 
temples for the worship of the most high 
God are growing up all around us ; we have 

* See Louisiana Law Journal, number 4, Art. Sup. 
Court. 


an efficient police; and Providence appears 
in the act of crowning us with uninterrupted 
health—the last, but the best boon of all. 
How little does the world know of New- 
Orleans. 

In 1836 it was thought advisable to divide 
the city into three separate municipalities by 
act of assembly, each with distinct munici¬ 
pal powers. These municipalities extend 
backward six miles to the Lake Pontchar- 
train, and are divided from each other by 
streets and lines running from the river to 
the lake. The first municipality is divided 
into five wards, the second into four, and 
the third into four. Each municipality has a 
recorder and twelve aldermen, except the 
third, which has hut seven aldermen. A 
mayor and twelve aldermen preside over the 
whole city, called the general council, who 
are elected by general ticket from the city at 
large, four from each municipality. The 
mayor has a qualified veto. There are differ¬ 
ent courts established throughout the city 
for the settlement of small demands for and 
against citizens in a summary manner and 
which are so strikingly defective as t? have 
given great cause of complaint. Some im¬ 
portant changes will doubtless be attempted 
in the city charter so as to accommodate it 
to the new state of things under the present 
constitution. The division of the municipa¬ 
lities will, however, not be touched. It has 
worked weii in the past, and though we have 
our doubts as to the propriety of divisions 
and subdivisions, yet change, perhaps, is 
worse than these. A single body, as in 
other cities, would doubtless’ possess more 
efficiency, but would be liable to more abuses. 
As the city enlarges, this subject will pre¬ 
sent itself more and more to the minds of 
those intrusted with its administration. (That 
period has already arrived, 1853.) 

LOUISIANA.— Minerals. —Dr. J. Holli¬ 
day has made a large collection of the mine¬ 
rals in the region surrounding Harrisonburg, 
i The collection is now in New-Orleans in 
i c arge of J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., editor 
of the “ Southern Review,” which gives a 
good exposition of the mineralogy of this 
section of the state. Before his collection 
was formed, a very limited knowledge was 
obtained thereof. For nine years past he has 
been industriously engaged in procuring 
every specimen he could, being anxious to 
elucidate, as far as possible, the minerals of 
the state : he has so far succeeded as to form 
a nucleus, which every addition thereto may 
increase its interest, and add new light to 
the mineralogy of Louisiana, As yet there 
has been no discovery made of the precious 
ores, though, from very credible information, 
silver has been found in the bed of a creek, 
six miles from Harrisonburg. Stone coal 
has been found abundant in a certain locality. 
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Dr. Holliday chiefly predicates interest in 
his collection, from their applicability to or¬ 
nate purposes. Subject to the manipulations 
of a lapidary, a great number of them could 
be made quite pretty. 

Is/, Quartz- —Perfect crystalizations of 
this mineral occur on the Geode; some of 
which are found aslarge as the double fist; 
when fractured, exposing internally color¬ 
less crystalizations of a primary form, six- 
sided prisms, terminated by six-sided pyra¬ 
mids. Colorless pebbles of quartz, of the 
size of a hen’s egg, and as small as a shot, 
abound in many localities here. When first 
taken out of the water, gives somewhat the 
appearance of sparkling dewdrops. There 
is one specimen of the size and form of a 
hen’s egg, perfectly transparent. These 
pebbles, no doubt, originally possessed the 
primary form of crystalization ; but water, 
or other agencies, have thus worn out their 
angles, ana thus rounded them. 

2d, Agates —If the agate could be made by 
art to look as beautiful as when immersed in 
limpid water, they would, indeed, be splen¬ 
did. Their color then shows to advantage, 
and each imperceptible line is then distinctly 
seen. This region is prolific in agates, from 
those as large as the double fist to others no 
larger than the finger nail. The fortification 
agates are the most numerous, blit we have 
sever d other varieties. There is one which 
exposes on its surface a number of concentric 
lines parallel to each other, a number of 
which is seen here and there on the face of 
the agate. A second variety presents a 
mammillated appearance—a third resembles 
the moss agate ; this variety has only been 
found on the bar of the Ouachita, opposite 
Harrisonburg. It is small, but a beautiful 
gem. The predominant color of our agates 
is yellow, but we find them of many other 
colors— i. e., green, brown, chesnut, red, 
pink, purple, nearly black, and a cream 
color. They are all susceptible of a high 
polish, and specimens are found in this loca¬ 
lity which would form handsome ornaments. 

2d, Jasper. —There is a great variety of 
jasper found in this region—1st, dark red ; 
2d, dark brown; 3d, jasper combined with 
quartz and cacholong ; 4th, ribbon jasper. 
These are also all susceptible of a high 
polish, and would make very pretty orna¬ 
mental stones. 

4 th, Sardonyx. —They are found also on 
the same bar, and the only locality where I 
have met with them. A number of the spe¬ 
cimens that I have met with are very beauti¬ 
ful. Dr. H. sent to Gen. Downs a speci¬ 
men of sardonyx, of a crimson color, trans¬ 
lucent with parallel lines of cacholong en¬ 
circling it at the top. 

5 th, Red Cornelian abounds on the same 
bar. In the collection now in New-Orleans, 
here, are many superior specimens, which 
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bear comparison with any in the jewelry 
stores of the city. Yellow quartz or yellow 
cornelian is found also on the same bar in 
small amorphous masses,. 

2th, Onyx. —Several specimens of this gem 
have been collected in the same locality. 

7 th. Fossil Wood. —Found in great variety 
in the pine hills, as large as nearly a whole 
tree, and broken fragments of hickory, pine, 
ash, and other kind of woods. These petrir 
factions are all silicious, and susceptible of 
a very fine polish, and would be adapted to 
many ornamental purposes; they are of 
different colors, nearly black, yellow, green, 
and dusky white. 

8 th, Selenite is found in the alluvial land, 
where the pine hill encroaches near the 
river, in small masses, which, no doubt, 
was detached from considerable masses in 
the hills. I was informed, that, in digging 
a well in Catahoula prairie, that, twenty 
feet below the surface, the workmen ob¬ 
served a large formation of the selenite, and 
raised a mass of it weighing two^mriuTed 
pounds. Could this not be used as a manure! 

9 th, Feldspar , of splendid quality, is found 
in several different places in rounded 
masses. By the light reflecting on its sur¬ 
face, it gives the appearance of burnished 
silver. 

lG/%, Alumine in great abundance. 

11/.%, Mountain Wood, of a mahogany 
color. 

12/%, Chalcedony abounds here, of a muddy 
white color. 

13/%, Encrenite abounds here, and fre¬ 
quently impressions of the encrenite arc 
found here upon rocks and stones, although 
a perfect encrenite has not been met with. 

14/%, Orathera are frequently found here 
in different locations. 

15/%, Oolite.— Specimens of it have also 
been found. 

Volcanic Remnants. —There are many evi 
dences seen here of volcanic action, as mani¬ 
fested by the specimens of fused iron ore, 
which, whilst in a fluid state, and when 
cooling, sand and pebbles become combined 
with it, and is firmly adherent to the mass, 
some of which are very large. There are 
geodes of the same mineral, that seems to 
have been fused also; and whilst in a, liquid 
state, and in violent ebullition, being sud¬ 
denly cooled, has taken the form of a geode. 
Being porous, the moisture of the atmos¬ 
pheric air has oxidized its internal surface, 
and has given rise to a deposition of a red 
and yellow oxide of the metal. These will 
rattle when shaken. They are seen in im¬ 
mense quantities in the western part of the 
parish. 

Another variety presents the appearance 
of bubbles o the surface, having suddenly 
cooled whilt; in a state of ebullition. 
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Great quantities of lava stone are found on 
Sicily Island, up in the high pine hills, near 
Mr. Knapp’s academy. 

Meteoric Stones have been picked up at 
different places in the parish, specimens of 
which can be seen in the collection of Doctor 
Holliday. 1 

On digging wells in the pine hills, and also 
in Catahoula prairie, beds of oyster shells 
have been found twenty feet below the sur¬ 
face. 

Two feet below the surface, on the bluff 
lands of Sicily Island, is found a hard pan 
of amorphous iron ore, mingled with pebbles 
about six inches thick. It is pretty uniformly 
diffused, and constantly found on digging 
ditches. 

LOUISIANA.— Geology and Hydrogra¬ 
phy. —Professor Forshay, who was one of the 
gentlemen employed, several years ago, to 
make a geological exploration of this state, 
which was never published, but lost in manu¬ 
script, has been lecturing in New-Orleans 
upon the general subject. We give the sub¬ 
stance of one of these lectures. 

The state presents but a limited geological 
field. It is divided into the leading grand 
divisions of tertiary, diluvial and alluvial. Tjne 
tertiary beds occupy two-fifths of the state, 
as is shown upon a chart delineated by Prof. 
Forshay. 

“ The tertiary lies north of a waving line, 
commencing on the Sabine, near the mouth 
of the Neches, crossing Red River twenty 
miles north of Alexandria, and the Ouachita, 
ten miles north of Harrisonburg. Its beds 
contain coal (aluminons brown coal), salt, 
iron, ochre, gypsum and marls. The coal 
was inferior to Pittsburgh coal, and would not 
compete with it in market, but was worth de¬ 
veloping for use,in those portions of thestate, 
where the better coal would not bear the 
expense of transportation. It abounded in 
Sabine, Natchitoches, Caddo and De Soto, and 
all the parishes thence east to the Ouachita 
River. * Salt springs were common in Natchi¬ 
toches and Rapides, and had been wrought in 
earlier times. A saline bed seemed to under¬ 
lie the tertiary bed generally. Iron was 
found in great quantities in most of the ter¬ 
tiary parishes, and is well worth the attention 
of those who would develop the state re¬ 
sources. Ochre, gypsum and marls, too, were 
found—the first m the native form, and the 
others coextensive with the tertiary beds. 
The gypsum was very fine—equal to any 
known to commerce: and the marls very rich, 
in the regions where they will be most 
needed. 

“We were trying to control the Mississippi 
River, and keep him within bounds. He once 
usurped the whole alluvion, and yearly kept 
it under water. Our barriers were mere 
child’s play as yet. We must build greater 
ones, not higher, but stronger and further 


back—and give room to the steamboat waves 
and the abrading power of increased currents, 
produced by leveeing. 

“ The river did not rise higher now than 
before levees were used. This he proved a 
priori , and then illustrated by history and ob¬ 
servation ; but the most powerful proof ad¬ 
duced was, that there were many alluvial 
banks higher than our present highest waters, 
and the levees do not differ in average height 
for 500 miles up the river. Of course, the 
river was once High enough to deposit the 
highest alluvial grounds. Therefore, levees, 
by confining the water, enabled the river to 
keep open its own channel. Nothing else 
kept open such a channel, 100 feet deep, ten 
miles above the S. W. Pass, but the abrasive 
force, and nothing else could keep the bars 
as they are, fifteen to eighteen feet. Divide 
the river by outlets, and you divide the chan¬ 
nel-making power—you weaken the attack 
upon the bars at the mouth, and destroy the 
river’s navigability. The river belonged to 
the commerce of the valley, not to Louisiana. 
Have a care what experiments you try—for, 
once divided, you never could restore it to its 
channel.” 

LOUISIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY.— 
Foreign Documents and Records relating 
to the History of Louisiana. —Several years 
age there was formed in New-Orleans a So¬ 
ciety, of which Judge Martin was mads the 
President, succeeded by Judge Bullard, for 
the preservation of the material of the state’s 
history. The editor of the Review, as secre¬ 
tary of the association, has collected some 
manuscripts and books, which are iu his pos¬ 
session, and has received from John Perkins, 
Esq., two splendidly bound volumes, of five 
or six hundred pages each, of transcripts from 
the records of the French colonial offices at 
Paris. 

Mr. Perkins, having visited Europe for his 
health, and beiug one of the most active mem¬ 
bers of the Society, as well as one of our most 
estimable citizens, received the appointment 
of agent, with full powers to collect what¬ 
ever he regarded as important to the proper 
knowledge of our history in England, France, 
or Spain. His excellency, Gov. Johnson, was 
pleased to make him, officially, and by letter, 
a similar request. With these he has com¬ 
plied in a spirit and manner at once credit¬ 
able to his patriotism, public zeal and literary 
sympathies, and at great pecuniary cost and. 
sacrifices to himself. 

The material included in the two volumes 
received, embraces a summary or index of all 
French documents relating to Louisiana, from 
the earliest epoch to the year 1803, when the 
transfer was made to the United States. Mr. 
E. J. Forstali had previously made some re¬ 
ferences to many of these papers, and Mr. 
Magne, of New-Orleans, had copied some 
hundred pages, which were purchased by th© 
legislature, and were of material use to Mr. 
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Gnyarr6 in the preparation of his history of 
the state. 

Searches are even now being prosecuted 
in Spain, under an appropriation made by os 
of three thousand dollars, and although much 
has come to light, none of the material has 
yet reached the state. 

Mr. Perkins concludes his letter to Governor 
Johnson, which will be laid before the legis¬ 
lature, with the following 

RECAPITULATION. 

There are 17 cartons in the Department 

Marine, averaging_1,000 pages=17,000 pages 

40 volumes dispatches 
aiid royal orders, aver¬ 
aging... 300 “ 12,000 “ 

3 volumes memoirs, ave¬ 
raging...1,000 “ 3,000 “ 

Indian accounts... —2,000 “ 

The personal commissions, &c.2,000 “ 

Concessions ......1,000 “ 

Indirect documents.. —... 10,000 “ 

In the National Library, Rue Riche¬ 
lieu..... 3,000 “ 

“ Ancient Archives of the Kingdom .. 200 “ 

“ Archives of the Cour des Comptes. .3,0Q0 ' ! 

il Ministry of Ws?-...-.... . ...".... .. . 0 ,UUO il 
“ Ministry of Foreign Affairs___3,000 “ 

Total. 61,200 “ 

This is probably a calculation rather large. 
As to the expense of having these docu¬ 
ments copied, there are three points to be 
considered; 1, the payment for copies ol the 
documents; 2, the cost of the paper; 3, the 
selection and revision and general superin¬ 
tendence of the work. The cost of copying 
may be rated at ten cents the page. This is 
what New-York and Massachusetts paid. The 
paper of the kind required to copy on will 
cost about thirty francs the thousand pages. 
For 60,000 pages, say from $300 to $600. As 
to the salary of the person who sha'l compile 
the papers and direct the copyists, it must 
depend upon circumstances and the merit of 
the individual. It is difficult to assign a 
sum. 

The labor of securing all the documents 
will require two years, perhaps more time. A 
hundred pages a day is all that can be relied 
upon, and it is proper to allow for many de¬ 
lays. The above estimate supposes that the 
state would desire copies of every document 
touching its history. There are, however, 
many of these unimportant. Should a selection 
be made, those of real value would not ex¬ 
ceed 35,000 pages. 

The person commissioned to superintend 
this compilation should receive his instruc¬ 
tions from the Historical Society, and have 
h*s commission signed by the Governor. He 
would then have every facility extended to 
him, 

I need not dwell upon the importance of 
securing at once the documents I have sketch¬ 
ed. Their possession, in a degree involves 
the honor of the state. They are rich in 
material, and will fully repay investigation. 
No one can rise from their study without a 


higher opinion of those who first settled in 
Louisiana. They were, like all other colo¬ 
nists, influenced by varied motives, but a. 
perusal of the reports made to the Home 
Government shows that they carried with 
them into the forests much of the romantic 
enthusiasm for liberty that has since charac¬ 
terized the French nation.. They appear to 
have been kind and just in their dealings 
with the natives. We read nowhere of cruel¬ 
ty. They conciliated when it was possible, 
and their priests met with a success scarcely 
equaled in any other part of America. 

With the hope that you will deem it con¬ 
sistent with your duty to advise an appropri¬ 
ation by the approaching assembly, for secur¬ 
ing the historical materials referred to, 

I am, with great respect, 

John Perkins, Jr. 

(See New-Qrleans.) ■ * 

LOUISIANA.— -Well Water in the Low¬ 
lands of Louisiana,— Professor Riddell, of 
the United States Branch Mint at New-Gr- 
leans, made the following experiments and 
reflections, in relation to the subject before 
us. The well from which the water exam¬ 
ined was drawn, was situated at No. 328 
Camp-street, and ten feet in depth, lined with 
boards. 

The result of an experiment on tho 22d of 
September, was, that by evaporation,-a yield 
was obtained of one part of solid residue to 
1,200 of water by weight. 

The result of an experiment from the same 
well, on the 29th of December, yielded one 
part solid to 1,094 of water, 

“ The residue was an olive-colored powder 
of sharp taste, nearly one-fourth appearing to 
be organic and organized matter, such as the 
sporules or germs of algee (plants like frog 
spittle), microscopic animalcules, and their 
ova.” 

By chemical analysis, Professor Riddell was 
enabled to determine the presence of the fol¬ 
lowing “acids and bases, which may be re¬ 
garded as the mineral impurities of the 
water:” carbonic acid, muriatic acid, lime, 
oxide of iron, magnesia, soda, 

“ These various ingredients may be sup¬ 
posed to constitute the following saline sub¬ 
stances; bi-carbonate of lime, bi-carbonate of 
iron, muriate of lime, muriate of magnesia, 
muriate of soda.” 

This water was not adapted for washing in 
consequence of the presence of iron in the 
condition of a protoxide, combined with car¬ 
bonic acid; and clothing, upon being washed 
or boiled in it, acquired a permanent yellow¬ 
ish hue. 

Professor Riddell farther remarks, that 
“ the use of the water is objectionable, not on 
account of the mineral impurities, but in con¬ 
sequence of the presence of the organic and 
organized matters; most of which* it is pro- 
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bable, may be got rid of by very careful 
filtering,*' 

“ If a bottle of crude water be corked up, 
the process of putrefaction commences in a 
few weeks; after which, when uncorked, it 
exhales a fetid and peculiar odor.** 

We have long wondered that among the 
many wealthy planters whose fortunes are 
staked in the lowlands, there is not an indi¬ 
vidual in this entire district who has had the 
enterprise to try the experiment of boring for 
water after the Artesian plan that has been 
so successfully tested in Alabama and other 
parts of the Union. 

The belief is induced, by the contiguity to 
highlands of this strip Of valley, having for 
400 miles an average width of about thirty, 
that good water can be procured at a very 
moderate depth. The hills bounding the 
lowlands are precipitous, and in height vary¬ 
ing from eighty to two hundred feet; those on 
the left, the bluffs of Mississippi, are familiar 
to all our readers, while the right is bounded 
throughout its course with the high pine hill 
region of the Ouachita, being a continuation 
of the smaller ranges of mountains in the 
western and southern portions of Arkansas. 

This range of hills in compose# of immense 
beds of freestone, and abounds in springs of 
water equal to any in the world—the reser¬ 
voir! that feed those springs, we doubt not, 
having their hundred shoots spreading in aii 
directions, seeking the lowest level, might be 
tapped by the process suggested—-the pros¬ 
pect of success is, we think, certain, and we 
are satisfied that an effort would well repay 
the enterprise of him who first attempts tbo 
experiment in the lowlands of Louisiana. 

LANDS.—PUBLIC LANDS OF UNITED 
STATES.— Organization and History of 
the Land Offic&t-Value of Lands Sold— 
Lands Granted to States and Territo¬ 
ries—Relief to Purchasers—Cost of the 
Public Lands—-Area ofthe Land, States, 
and Lands Remaining — Pre-emption 
Rights—War Bounties—Mineral Lands, 
Etc. —The General Land Office, as a bureau 
of the Treasury Department, is more exten¬ 
sive and complex in its details than any other 
at Washington. A late report from the Com¬ 
missioner, published by order of Congress, 
has just been received. On examination, 
highly interesting facts appear, and we pro- 
Doae to aid in spreading them more generally 
before the people. A glance at the machinery 
of the system may be proper, if only to im¬ 
press the reader with a fair conception of 
the wisdom and labor which contrived and 
sustains it. 

Whether Mr. Crawford, Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1817 to 1825, or some other 
distinguished adviser of Congress, first re¬ 
commended the public lands to be laid off 
on the present plan, we have no evidence at 
hand to justify an award of credit. It is 


enough that a masterly, practical mind fur¬ 
nished the idea. 

Before proceeding furthbr, we beg to show 
the confusion which must have existed in 
land titles under the old method of survey¬ 
ing, to suit government scrip holders or 
bounty claimants. The case of Virginia 13 
illustrative. This state had immense limits, 
which enabled her to make liberal provision 
for her troops in the Revolutionary War. OF 
these, she had two separate and distinct 
classes—one in the continental line, subject 
to the orders of Congress, and the other under 
the exclusive control of her own state au¬ 
thority. To both she promised lauds. Con¬ 
gress engaged likewise to those who served 
during the war. Hence, that portion of the 
Virginia troops on the continental establish¬ 
ment became entitled to double bounties. By 
deed of 1784, ceding the north-west territory, 
Virginia reserved a district in Ohio, contain¬ 
ing up wards.of 4,000,000 acres, to satisfy the 
claims for which she was liable. These lands 
were surveyed at random, so as to include 
the best for each holder. Frequently the 
lines crossed, and returns were made jn is«cr 
of two cr more collecting parties for the 
same lots. This created litigation, which has 
continued for half a century to jeopard the 
property of thousands, and inflict enormous 
costs, The investigation of each case involved 
the acts of Virginia, the regularity of the origi¬ 
nal claim and'survay, and of all subsequent 
titles resting on this foundation. Besides such 
proof, difficult to make after a long interval, 
the identity of boundaries had to appear in 
court. This could not always be established 
by the plat and field-notes. Oral testimony 
had to be invoked to show the beginning and 
marks of each survey. Who does not see the 
endless confusion and hazard of this state of 
things ? It was a fortunate suggestion, which 
led to the simplicity afterwards engrafted by 
Congress on the land system, the beneficial 
results of which are so widely felt and ac¬ 
knowledged. We will briefly state the 
merits. 

Say that a district is owned by the govern¬ 
ment, to be surveyed and sold. It is divided 
by a meridian line, running north and south, 
with base lines east and west. On each of the 
latter, ranges, six miles wide, parallel with 
the meridian, are thrown, and checked at the 
same distauce, iorming townships of thirty- 
six sections of 640 acres, or a square mile, 
numbered from the north-east corner back¬ 
ward and forward. These are subdivided 
into halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths, 
subject to private entry, after having been 
offered at public sale, without commanding 
$1 25 per acre, the minimum price. Pur¬ 
chasers obtain government titles designating 
thd entire section, the half, quarter, half- 
quarter, or half-of-tbe-half-quarter, ranging 
from 640, 320, 160, 80 to 40 acres, as the 
case may be. This is the form in which di- 
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visions are expressed, varying to suit the 
compass for the lot selected. At the enter¬ 
ing, certificates are issued by the receiver for 
the proper quantities, and duplicates regis¬ 
tered iu the office. - Maps, on a scale of one 
mile to the square inch, are usually kept, on 
which, as sa»es take place, a mark signifies 
the fuct. The vacant lands are thus repre¬ 
sented. Persons wishing the information can 
obtain 1 it from he maps; Or, if they prefer, 
a plat of any township, duty scored, will be 
prepared instantly, and sold for a small fee, 
s»y §fty cents or a dollar to the clerk in 
charge. 

The land office papers are truly volumi¬ 
nous. Some idea maj be formed from the 
report of the Commissioner in 1840, when 
the number of certificates had reached 810,- 
667. Offices in three states had returned over 
.100.000; viz., Indiana, 152,655; Illinois, 
132,890 ; and Alabama, 114,802. On each of 
these, a patent had to be issued at Washing¬ 
ton, with the signature of the President. 
There was great justice in the relief afforded 
by Congress to General Jackson and his suc¬ 
cessors, by deputing another to sign patents. 
The returns from receivers, annually, are 
about four hundred to be adjusted. In addi¬ 
tion to the space occupied on the books by 
every certificate and map of sale, and the 
business entries, each patent is recorded at 
large. All these duties form only a part of 
the work. 

The correspondence of the land office, of 
whatever description, is copied on the books. 


Instructions to registers, receivers, deputy 
surveyors, aud all the agents employed, are 
likewise preserved in duplicate. In ten thou¬ 
sand controversies between claimants, the 
Commissioner has to decide, and often on the 
advice of the Attorney-General, to whom the 
facts are submitted in writing. The argu¬ 
ments for and against each pretension are 
spread out freely. Whoever will examine the 
many volumes printed on this subject, will 
see the propriety and extent of the practice. 
They serve as guides in similar esses, and 
furnish the law of each appeal. In this 
branch of its functions, the land office is 
something more than a routine of mechanical 
labor. A degree of intelligence is required 
equal to that of auy bureau at Washington 
second to the heads of department. In proof, 
we refer to the 2,537 entries which* have 
been confirmed by the Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury, Attorney-General and Commissioner, 
under the act of 1846, respecting contro¬ 
verted claims. The aggregate thus adjusted 
was 332,870 acres, of which the largest pro¬ 
portion is in Louisiana: gay 525 pre-emption 
entries, embracing 80,080 acres. The next 
from Missouri, 492 entries, and 61,450 acres* 
In Mississippi, 242 pre-emption entries em¬ 
braced 20,600 acres, and 473 private entries 
about 44,560 acres. Iu the nine other states 
litigating, the quantity was much less. 

Having viewed the machinery of the land 
office in defining the public domain, granting 
title and preserving the evidence, we pro¬ 
ceed to facts more statistical. 


RECEIPTS AT THE TREASURY—VALUE OF PUBLIC LANDS SOLD FROM 1833 TO 1840. 


States and Territories 1833 1834 1835 1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 Total 

Ohio .. $692426..$600561. ..$826224 $1663116..$588564. $303945..$315559. ..$27146,.$5017544 

Indiana .693522.. .842170.. .2075571.. .4061492. .1564653.. .753419.. .773998.. .114157.:. 10878986 

Illinois .450242 . 439613.. .2604698.. .4000294. .1266118.. .987170. .1445766.. .387304. .11581209 

Missouri. . ..296322.. .320978... .828121.. .2071204.. .830095.. .642087. .1304718.. .587152.. .6880880 

Alabama .565818.. 1444299... 1985449.. .2377573.. .477219.. .204935... 152728... .43442.. .7251460 

Mississippi .1531390. .1470323.. .3835625.. .2531282.. .320660.. .339060... .22234... .18395. .100681973 

Louisiana .111809... 104813... .407445... 109932S.. .288692.. .216330.. .822080.. ,189875.. .3240369 

Michigan .563,264.. .643,826.. .2271575.. .5241228.. .969071.. .121929.. .175008.. .24340. .10010245 

Arkansas ...52324...213020... .787927.. .1204544 . .353063.. .197587,. .188710.. .113199.. .3110377 

Wisconsin . — ... — ... .316709.. ,.808932.. .223479.. .109416.. .819909., .127197. ..2405644 

Iowa......'. — ... — .... — .... — ... — ...343664...373160...590798...1307643 

Florida ..14963.... 48304.60455.... 108839... 125907... 86018.... 70660.... 29191 ... 516408 


Total.......... 4972284.. 6099981.. 15999804.. 25167833 . 7007523.. 4305564. .6464550.. 2252202.. 72269749 


This table is derived from the report of 
Mr. Whitcomb in 1840, and introduced to 
show the rise in three years from $5,000,000 
to $25,000,000 in sales under the paper sys¬ 
tem, and the sudden decline of $18,000,000 
after the specie circular of President Jackson 
in 1836. It is given as a record of the times. 
Previous to 1833, the sales were compara¬ 
tively small. From a Senate report in 1832, 
we learn that the Bales for 1828 amounted to 
$1,108,008; in 1829, $1,517,175; in 1830, 
$2,329,356, and in 1831, $3,000,000. That 
the sales never exceeded the latter sum in 
any one year is proved by the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1831, in 


which he says:—“ The receipts from the 
public lands during the present year, it will 
be perceived, have likewise exceeded the es¬ 
timates, and, indeed, have gone beyond any 
foVraer example.” How rapidly this cqlfimh 
ascended within the next five years, and then 
gradually sank below its ancient level!—A 
striking illustration of the agency of banks in 
expanding and contracting the business of 
the country. 

Grants to the States .—-Without expressing 
an opinion on the power of the government 
to apply the public lands to other than na¬ 
tional objects, we annex a statement from 
official sources: 
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States and 
Territories 
Ohio...... 

Indiana.... 

Illinois.... 

Missouri ., 
Alabama... 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. 
Michigan.. 
Arkansas.. 
Florida.... 

Wisconsin. 
Iowai. 

Total. 


WHOLE QUANTITY OF LANBS GRANTEB TO THE STATES ANB TEEBITORIES. 


Colleges and Internal 
Academies Improvements 

..69.120.1,050,287.. 

. .46,080 . 783,209.. 

..46,080. 689,085.. 

. .46,0S0. 500,000.. 

..46,560. 500,000.. 

..46,080.. 500,000.. 

..46,080. 500,000.. 

..46,080 . 500,000.. 

..46,080 . 500,000.. 

. .46,080 . 500,000.. 

..46,080.. ... 171,200. 
..46,060...... 500,000. 


Seats of 
Government 


Salinas 


16th Sections 


Total 


_ .23,680. 

2,560..;... 23,049 : 

2,560.121,629. 

2,449_..46,080 

1,620.23,M0 


.13,200.46,080 

.10,600.46,080 

. 1,120 . — 


640 


.678,576.1,822,663. 

..556,184... ...1,411,073 

..977,477.1,836,751, 

....1,086,639...... 1,681,248 

..722,190.1,293,410 

.635,884.1,183,244 

......873,973.1,420,053 

.543,893.1,149,253 

.950,258_1,553,018 

..877,484..... .1,424,68*1 

...*1,310,424.1,527,704 

. 469,832.1,016,522 


Amount at $1 35 
per acre. 

... .$2,278,328 

.1,763,841 

.....2.295,938 

.....2,101,560 

.1,616,742 

.....1,479,055 

.....1,775,066 

.....1,436,566 

.1,-941,272 

.1,780,855 

.....1,909,630 
.1,270,690 


.576,480.... 6,693,781.36,029.329,629.... 9,682,814.17,318,623.21,648,279 


* The 16th section for Wisconsin and Iowa estimated according to the area of those states. 


Relief to Purchasers .—While tracing the 
action of Congress in behalf of the states, we 
notice, thatforthe relief of individuals who had 
become indebted to the g wernmentfar lands 
previous to 1820, the tmaitnum price was 
§2, and large sales had been made over that 
sum, even to $50 and $70 per acre, on credit, 
after a .trifling cash instalment. In this year, 


however, the price was reduced to $1 25, at 
which it has since remained. Debtors saw 
their condition, and asked relief, which was 
granted by sundry acts of Congress to 1832. 
They were perantted to relinquish the lands 
purchased, and receive back their bonds, 
upon forfeiting what theyjhad already paid to 
government. . 


TABLE SHOWING THE 


QUANTITY EEL1NQUI8HEB, AMOUNT OF PURCHASE MONEY, AMOUNT ABATEB BY 
GOVEBNMENT, ANB AMOUNT FORFEITED BY PURCHASERS. 


Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Acres 

relinquished 

. 432,954...... 

. 704,315. 

Original purchase 
mousy. 

..$1,038,932.... 

.. 1,427,465........ 

1,401,512. 

Abated by 
Government 

..$1,155,128...:... 

. 823,108. 

.. 603,288. 

Forfeited by 
Purchasers 

... $668 28 

.. 2,480 21 

Missouri 

Alabama. 

Mississippi . 

_ ’■/Q9’346. 

.I,842j535. 

. 188,990. 

. 2,004,698... = ,-.. 

. 8,649,400. 

.. 377,980........ 

........ I,256i206. 

.8,020,297.. 

. 298,081.. 

.818 43 

........ 7,141 64 

.1,456 25 

Louisiana. 

94 IQfi 

. 3,797. 

79.844. 

...... 59,569.. 

1 _ 

Michigan. 

Total_ 

.4,602,573. 

.14,983,631. 

...12,234,086. 



From this showing, the government was 
very little profited by the forfeitures. The 
lands relinquished, (4,506,418 acres.) at $1 
25, would yield 5,633.022, which would be 
so much refunded. Whatever the loss, it 
was better that the government should bear 
it than individuals, who would have been de¬ 
ceived by the transaction. The cash system 
having been adopted since 1820, there has 
been no other occasions for appeals to Con¬ 
gress to rescind contracts for land. 

Cost of the Public Lands.— The Register of 
the Treasury, in answer to a resolution of 
Congress, reported the following in 1832 : 

Payment on account of the purchase of Louisi¬ 
ana 

Principal.$14,984,872 28 

Interest on $11,250,000.. 8,529,353 43 

- 23,514,225 71 

Payment on account of the purchase of Florida:— 

Principal .$4,985,599 82 

Interest to 30th Septem- 

Liber, 1831..,. 1,265,416 67 

-$6,251,016 49 

Payment of compact with Georgia.... 1,065,484 06 

Payment of Yazoo claimants. 1,830,808 04 

Payment of contracts with the several 
Indian tribes, (all expenses on ac¬ 
count of Indians,). 11,852,182 56 


Payment of commissioners, clerks, and 
other officers, employed by the 
United States for the management 
and sale of the western domain. 3,563,834 54 

$48,077,551 40 


Amount of money received at the 
Treasury as the proceeds of public 
lands, to 30th September, 1831.$37,272,713 31 

Since 1832, several treaties have been 
made with the Indians, for the extinguish¬ 
ment of their title, the cost of which we have 
not the means of ascertaining. But, within 
the last sixteen years, the expenditures of the 
government have been about $30,000,000, ou 
account of public lands; and their whole cost, 
up to 1848, as stated in Congress by Gov. 
Brown, of Mississippi, was $77,130,498. 
We have seen nothing official on the subject 
later than 1832, as quoted. The whole 
amount received for sales to 1848, is $130,- 
280,156, leaving a clear gain to the govern¬ 
ment of $53,149,428, according to Gov. B„, 
who, no doubt, had proper data. Ths lands 
unsold, to which the Iudian title has been 
extinguished, amount to 242,342,802 acres. 
By a table from tho commissioner, showing 
the area of the states holding public lands, it 
will be seen that the government has about 
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800,000,000 acre3 unsurveyed in the north* 
west territory. 

Sales of Lands in 1846 and 1847.—Merely 
to post up, we annex a table showing the re¬ 
ceipts at the treasury for lands sold in 1846, 


and in the three first quarters of 1847, toge¬ 
ther with the amount of incidental expenses 
in each state, where offices are open, lor the 
same period. 


UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE SALES, ETC. 

1846 3qrs. 1847 Expenses 

Ohio.;...$150,827.. $107,081...$12,042 

Indiana. 127;596... 193,182.. 23,052 

Illinois. 548,650.. 410,226.... 53,391 

Missouri. 181,142... 240,213. 20,859 

Alabama. 104,106... 127,042..... 21,743 

Mississippi. .. 47,907 . 26,994. 16,882 

Louisiana.:.. 61,221. 69,932..... 19,178 

Michigan. 38,593 . 47,202. 10,640 

Arkansas ... .... 17,748. 92,560. 20,040 

Florida.. 44,317 . 24,735... 10,170 

Iowa.. .. 284,897... 298,311......... 27,562 

Wisconsin Territory. . 799,861. 600,224....;... 41,929 


Total...$2,405,871.$2,337,684....$287,565 


As to the incidental expenses stated in the 
report, we are at a loss to conjecture the 
items which constitute them. We presume 
that registers, receivers, and agents, to whom 
a fixed compensation is allowed, are not em¬ 
braced, but that surveys, and other objects 
which necessarily involve an expenditure, 
form the basis. The footing up shows a frac¬ 
tion over five per cent, on $2,904,637, the 
gross amount of purchase money in 1846. Of 
this sum, $2,713,648 was paid in cash, $20,- 
816 in treasury notes, $300 in forfeited land- 
stock, $19,460* in military scrip, and $150,412 
in Choctaw certificates—in all, $290,988, 
which, with expenses deducted, left the 
balance paid into the treasury. 

For three quarters of 1847, as stated, the 
receipts were nearly equal to the whole of 


1846. If the last quarter was in proportion, 
the receipts for 1847 fall very little short of 
$3,000,000—an average requiring forty-three 
years to make the Bum total received by the 
government. By reference io a preceding 
table of sales, from 1833 to 1839, inclusive, 
it will appear that in those seven years the 
sum of $70,017,547 accrued to the treasury 
from the public lands—more than half the 
whole amount since the origin of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Area of the Land States .—In the table fur¬ 
nished by the commissioner, is an estimate of 
the area of the states and territories contain¬ 
ing public lands, the quantity surveyed, that 
in process of survey, and the number of acres 
not yet surveyed, or put under contract. 


PUBLIC LANDS REMAINING IN THE STATES. 


Entire Area Surveyod 


Ohio.. 

Indiana..... 

Michigan... 

Iowa...,. 

Wisconsin. 

Illinois.... 

Missouri. 

Arkansas.... 

Mississippi..... 

Louisiana. 

Alabama.. 

Florida.. 

N. W. Territory east of the Rocky Moun-) 
tains and west of Miss. River, exclu¬ 
sive of ceded lands in Iowa.. 

N. W. Territory, west of the Rocky 

Mountains.'... 

Emigrant Indian lands west of Missis¬ 
sippi and Arkansas. 


acres, 25,361,593_ 25,361,593., 

“ 23,411,431.23,411,431. 

“ 38,426,294.27,697,906. 

“ 16,913,972.12,803,351. 

“ 47,175,292.12,455,825. 

“ 35,235,209..35,235,209. 

“ 43,169,028.39,838,171. 

“ 33,086,548.31,585,908. 

“ 30,153,054..30,153,054 

“ 28,297,602.19,906,897. 

“ 32,499,872.32.465,746. 

. “ 34,423,055.13,106,045. 

“ 478,549,708. — . 

“ 218,536,320. — . 

“ 132,295,680. .. 


In process 

cfSunrey Unsurveyed 


300,000...... 10,428,388 

1,730,000...... 2,380,621 

1,500,000...... 33,219,467 

650,000 . 2,680,857 

1,200,000. 326,340 

325,000 . . . . 8,065,705 

1,650,000!”"!!19,667,010 

— .478,549,708 

— .218,536,320 

— .132,295,680 


Connected with this subject, it may be 
curious to pursue the calculation. Estimate 
the vacant lands to which the title of the go¬ 
vernment is complete at 240,000,000, aud the 
domain north-west, more or less incumbered 
by the Indian tribes, at 800,000,000, and the 
aggregate is 1,040,000,000 acres, which, at 
fifty cents per acre, would yield five hundred 


and twenty millions of dollars to the treasury! 
Add New-Mexieo, say 500 miles in length, 
and 200 in width, the area will be 100,000 
square miles, or 64,000,000 acres; and Califor¬ 
nia, 600 miles long aud 300 wide, will amount 
to 180,000 square miles, or 115,000,000 
acres—both together about 180,000,000. Sup¬ 
pose the whole population of the United 
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States, 20,000,000, were destitute of land, 
the government could supply each man, wo¬ 
man, and child, whi';e and black, with sixty 
acres of the public domain. Reduced into 
families of five persons, the share would be 
300 acres to each head of a family,—enough, 
with diligent cultivation, to produce ample 
support. This, however, is a mere specula¬ 
tive view, without any disposition to forward 
a grant on * uch a scale; yet we believe that 
the more liberally government acts in behalf 
of settlers, the happiness of the people and 
the prosperity of the Republic will be in¬ 
creased. It may be urged against too free a 
use of the public lands, that they should be 
retained for emergencies, so that the govern¬ 
ment may establish a sufficient credit on this 
security, should occasion require a loan, 
especially if revenue from imports be cut off 
by a war With European powers. This ne¬ 
cessity can never arise. In case of war, the 
people will cheerfully submit to taxation in 
any form to sustain our flag; and such are 
the admitted resources of the country, and 
willingness to contribute, that government 
bonds will be at par value in all parts of the 
world. 

Besides, the sooner government can dis¬ 
pose of its lauds the'better for all parties. So 
long as they remain a subject of political dis¬ 
cussion, the public mind will be influenced 
by appeals alike unworthy a high standard of 
statesmanship, or of an intelligent constitu¬ 
ency. it is right that every man who desires 
should have a domicile;—and we go farther 
in public policy—that domicile, with acres 
enough for industry to live upon, should be 
inalienable. The best hold goverr nent can 
have upon the affections of the citizen is re¬ 
ciprocity of interest; the one rewarding with 
kindness the sacrifices which the public ser¬ 
vice may at any time demand, and the other 
performing with alacrity, because, if disabled 
or slain, provision will be made for his relief, 
or for those dear to him. In this spirit of 
mutual obligation the Republic has its safest 
guarantee. 

Pre-emption Rights.-—'the commissioner 
advises a course toward actual settlers in 
which we fully concur—the law to be so 
modified as to embrace every family who 
may, in good faith, seek a homo on the pub¬ 
lic lands, whether surveyed or not, provided 
the Indian title h&3 been extinguished. We 
cannot find better expression than the re* fix¬ 
ing of the Report, p. 29: 

“ A policy thho liberal towards a very large class 
of our fellow-citizens cannot fail to produce the most 
beneficial results. It will facilitate the settlement 
and improvement of the frontier portions of the 
country, raise up a hardy race of backwoodsmen for 
its protection against the encroachments of our 
Mexican and Indian neighbors, afford them the 
means of improving their condition in many re¬ 
spects, and, above all, to educate their children, and 
will impress those patriotic frontiersmen with 
deeper feelings of regard for their government, when 
they find that they are no longer in danger cflosing 


their hard-earned improvements, by being brought 
into competition with a more %vealthy class of citi¬ 
zens at the land sales." 

Graduation of Price .— 1 The views of the 
commissioner on this head are sound and ex¬ 
pedient, viz. ; that the refuse lands, for many 
years culled over, should be reduced in price 
so as to find sale, thereby aiding the treasury, 
and relieving it proportionably from interest 
on loanB; and also to enable the states within 
which the lands lie to impose- the necessary 
tax to which other lands are subject, after 
five years, from sale. 

War Bounties .—Any objection to grants of 
land to the soldiers who fought our battles, 
should rest for validity on some ground other 
than loss of revenue. With a national do¬ 
main exceeding ten hundred millions of acres, 
the quantity, even a section to each man, 
would be a trifle. Say that 40,000 soldiers 
were in Mexico at different stages of the war, 
all entitled to 160 acres, the aggregate would 
be only 6,400,000 acres—scarcely to be felt 
in the administration of this interest. If al¬ 
io wecihalfa section, f320 acres,) the.result 
would be twice, and if a section, (640 acres,) 
four rimes the quantity,—total, 25,600,000 
acres. This may appear extravagant, and, 
compared with former legislation, is some¬ 
what startling. If soldiers would settle upon 
tbreir bounty larids, and thereby reap the 
full benefit, we should defend the liberality 
We have suggested! but as nine-tenths barter 
off their scrip for a trifle, from 25 to 40 cents 
per acre, merely serving as prey to specula¬ 
tors, without any solid advantage to them¬ 
selves, we cannot justly advocate such an ap¬ 
propriation by Congress. A direct pecuniary 
grant, which shall produce to the holder par 
value in any market, is preferable, and go¬ 
vernment stock would be laudably issued for 
this object. 

The bounty lands granted by Congress to 
soldiers of the Revolution and the war of 
1812, in lieu of money, amounted in the ag¬ 
gregate to 9,750,000 acres. 

Mineral Lands .—The report includes much 
information from Lake Superior, and frdm 
Wisconsin and Iowa, respecting ores on the 
public lands. Dr. Jackson, a learned geolo¬ 
gist, has explored the Lake region with a 
sufficient corps, and, in summing up his dis¬ 
coveries, says: 

“ We certainly have the most wonderful veins of 
native metals there that have ever been seen in the 
world. * * * * - * * 

“ With regard to the government, it will certainly 
he considered a liberal and enlightened policy to ex¬ 
plore each new region, and to lay before the public 
a true account of what may be expected in the rocks 
and soil. The settlement of the country by emigra¬ 
tion from more populous districts, and from Europe, 
will be the necessary result, and an active business 
will be created along the line of our great lakes, 
communicating with our mineral lands. Mining 
will cause a settlement of that district by our active 
population of miners, mechanics and farmers, when, 
if only agricultural lands were sought for, no on© 
would think of going to the shores of Lake Superior, 
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while so many fertile lands offer their attractions 
elsewhere.” 

Dr. Owen, U. S. Geologist for Wisconsin 
and Iowa, furnished an interesting narrative 


of his labors, from which we should be 
glad to extract passages if the limits of this 
article were not already too extended.— 
(1848.) 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC LANDS, 1851. 


t The following table shows the area of each state and territory wherein the land office is operating, with 
tfle amount of its surveys and the work yet to be done: 


Surveyed 

Areas of the states to September 30 

square mile* „ Acres 1850 

Ohio.... 39,984....... 26,576,960. 16,770,084 „ 

Indiana... 33,809........ 21,637,760 . 21,488,658.. 

Illinois.. ............ 55,405.. 35,459,200........ 35,455,469.. 

Missouri.*..... 67,380........ 43,123,200. 42,613,273.. 

Alabama........ 50,043 . 32,027,490 . 31,993,813.. 

Mississippi. 37,337 . 23,895,628... 23,695,628.. 

Louisiana... 46,431. 29,715,840. 19,152,523.. 

Michigan... 50,243........ 35,995,520 . 30,629,976.. 

Arkansas.. 52,193... 33,406,720 . 33,201,425.. 

Wisconsin... 53,924........ 34,511,360. 16,169,498.. 

Iowa... 50,914. 32,584,960. 19.196,106.. 

Florida..... 59,268 . 37,931,520.... 2L907>314.. 

Minnesota Territory. 83,000. 53,120,000 . 237,227.. 

N. West Territory.587,564.376,040,960. ~ 

Nebraska.....136,700.87,488,000. ~ .. 

Indiana.137,171.119,789,440. — .. 

Ivew-Mexico...... ....... .210,744....... .134,876,169....... _ 

Utah. 187,923.120,270,720. — 

California.188,981. 120,947,840. — 

Oregon...341,463.,..218,536,320.. — 


Urwarveyed 
to September 39 
1850 

None. 

None. 

3,731 

509,927 


. 1XUUC. 

, 10,563,317 
, 5,866,444 
. 205,295 

. 18,341,862 
. 13,388,854 
. 16,024,206 
. 52,882,773 
.376,040,960 
. 87,488,000 
,119*789,440 
.134,876,160 
. 120,270,720 
120,947,840 
,218,536,230 


Total. 


.2,526,462.1,616,935.598. 


,312,710,994. 


,1,295,269,526 


The above table shows that in a few years all the lands in the new states will be surveyed and opened 
to settlers and pre-emption claims. 

The following statement of the amount of lands, sold and located by Military Land Warrants, &c.. in 

1848 and 1849, and first three quarters of 1850, exhibits the decrease in cash receipts, and the increase for 

1849 in the amount of funds disposed of :-~ 


Sales in 1848. 

Mexican wav warrants.. 
State selections, act 1841. 
Improvements rivers, &c, 
Choctaw certificates..... 

Total acres.. 


Sales in 1849... 

Mexican war warrants. 

State selections, act 1841.... 
Improvements rivers, &c.... 
Choctaw certificates. 

Total acres. 




1,887,553 

04 equal to $2,621,615 

26 

2,288,960 

90 

‘ 2,S61,200 

00 

..378,058 

57 

“ 472,573 

21 

..321,188 

33 

“ 401,485 

51 

.. 57,249 

10 

“ 71,571 

37 

.4,933,009 

~04 

‘ $6,4.28,435 

35 

Acres 




.1,329,902 

77 equalto $1,757,890 

42 

.3,405,510 

00 

‘ 4,256,900 

00 

...259,806 

60 

‘ 324,758 

25 

...135,246 

21* 

‘ 169,057 

76 

... 53,935 

33 

‘ 67,419 

16 

.5,184,410 : 

91 

* $6,575,025 

59 


Sales in the three quarters in 1850. 809,082 : 32 equal to $1,129.186 50 

Mexican war warrants for 1st, 2d, and part of 3d quarter.. 1,520,120 : 00 “ 1,900,150 00 

State selections, for 1st, 2d, and part of 3d quarter.379,803 : 59 “ 474,754 47 

Choctaw certificates... *. 46,360 : 52 


Total acres.2,315,366 : 42 


57,950 65 
$3,562,041 62 


From this statement it will be perceived 
that the aggregate amount of land disposed 
of in 1849 considerably exceeds that of 1848. 
There is a falling off in the current fiscal 
year, caused probably by emigration to the 
Pacific, the extensive reservations for the 
rail-road from Chicago to Mobile, and the 
fact that most of the military warrants have 
been located, and the state selections dispos¬ 
ed of. 


Since the last annual report, over six mil¬ 
lions of acres of lands have been brought 
into market, and about seven millions are 
now prepared for sale, and will be offered 
early in the ensuing season. 

By careful examination, it is ascertained 
that the entire area of the public domain, 
exclusive of the lands in Oregon, California, 
New-Mexico, Utah, the Indian and Nebraska 
Territories, was 424,103,750 acres. 
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LAKES.—GREAT LAKES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


About one-fourth of these I 

lands has been sold, and I 

the purchase money re- 

xeived for it amounts to.$135,339,092 

The cost of the whole of 
these lands, including the 
amount paid to Fr? ice 
for Louisiana, to Spain 
for the Floridas, and 
amount paid for extin¬ 
guishing the Indian title, 

was.$61,121,777 

A portion only of these 
lands has been surveyed, 
the cost of which, includ¬ 
ing salaries of surveyors- 
general and clerks, and 
expenses attending the 

surveys, was.... 6,369,838 

Less than half the land 
surveyed has been sold, 
and the whole cost of sel¬ 
ling and managing the 
same, including every ex¬ 
pense not previously 

charged, is.. 7,466,324 

Aggregate outlay of every 

kind. 74,957,879 

Net profit to the Govern- - 

ment..$60,381,218 


Or an average of nearly one million and a 
quarter of dollars annually for the last fifty 
years. 

If to this should be added the value of 
$1 25 per acre of the land granted in boun¬ 
ties for military services and internal im¬ 
provements, donations, &c., it would amount 
to nearly double that sum. This will be 
more fully appreciated when it is understood 
that the average cost to the government of 
acquiring title to the Public Lands, including 
the extinguishment of the 

title, is..14 41 cts. per acre. 

Do. of survey.. 2 07 “ “ 

Do. of selling and man¬ 
aging. 5 82 “ “ 

Total average cost._21 4-5 cts per acre ; 

while for each acre sold the government gets 
$1 25, or a net profit over and above every 
cost and expense of $1 03 15.100 per acre. 


Statement showing the condition of the Stats selections tender the Act of 4tih September, 1841, on 30 ih 
day of June, 1850. 


States 

Illinois. 

Missouri... 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana.. 

Michigan. 

Arkansas. 

Florida. 

Iowa.... 

Wisconsin.. 

No. of acres to which each 
Stato was entitled under 
tho Sth Section of the Act 
of September 4,1841. 

..209,085,50.,... 

. ....500,000,00. 

.500.000^00. 

.50<>:y/.);oo. 

.500,069,00. 

.499:.990,09. 

. 500,000,00. 

....360,'364,01. 

No.' of acres ap¬ 
proved up to 30th 
of June, 1650. 

.208,980,05... 

.449,317,62... 

...,..,498.835.53... 

...355;$70;41... 

.494,513,43... 

.499,889,03,.. 

. 45,567,04... 

.172,394,86... 

.285.648,42... 

No. of acres to which each 
State was entitled on tho 
1st July, 1850 and to be 
selected aud approved. 

. 105,45 

.. 682,38 

.144,129,59 

. 5,486,57 

. 110,97 

.........454,422,15 

.327,605,14 

. 74,715,59 

Aggregate. 

.4,166,908,77.. 

.3,061,017,29... 

.1,105,891,48 


The several grants to the state of Indiana 
for the construction of the Wabash and Erie. 
Canal, amounting to about 1,400,000 acres, 
have all been selected, the grants certified to 
the state, and closed upon the books of this 
Office. 

LAKES.— Great Lakes op the United 
States.— -“Extending from east to west over 
nearly fifteen, and a half degrees of longitude, 
they seem, regarding them upon the map, to 
rest like a crown of waters upon the head of 
the Union, their centre of gravity ; the island 
of Mackinac, balancing upon the meridian 
which separates Indiana and Ohio, equi-di- 
vidcs Kentucky and Tennessee, and passes 
between Georgia and Alabama, and East and 
West Florida, in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
difference in the latitude of the northern and 
southern extreme points of the lakes is not 
far from eight and a half degrees. The es¬ 
timated area of country draining into them 
is 400,000 square miles ; the extent covered 
by the waters of the whole is 93,000 square 
miles, divided as follows: Ontario, 6,300; 
Erie, 9600; St. Clair, 1,060; Huron, 20,- 


400 ; Michigan, including the bay, 24,400 ; 
Superior, 32,000. The waters of the ‘ Father 
of Lakes’ (Superior) are 568 feet above the 
level of the sea; vrhich elevation is attained 
by unequal gradations, each lake rising above 
the previous one from Ontario to Superior. 
The surface of the waters of Ontario is 232 
feet above the tide-water of the St. Law¬ 
rence ; Erie rises 333 feet above Ontario; St. 
Clair 6 feet above Erie; Huron and Michi¬ 
gan are 13 feet higher than St. Clair; and 
Superior rises 44 feet above those. 

“ The St. ClAir is by far the shallowest of 
any of the lakes, the average depth being 
about 20 feet; Erie averages in depth about 
85 feet: Ontario 500 ; Superior 900 ; Huron 
and Michigan 1,000, as nearly as can be ar¬ 
rived at. The deepest soundings are found 
in Lake Huron: off Saginaw bay, we are. 
told, leads have sunk 1,800 feet, or 1,200 be¬ 
low the level of of the Atlantic Ocean, with¬ 
out reaching the bottom. 

“Great difference is observable in the 
transparency and purity of the waters of the 
several lakes. Those of Ontario, Erie, and 
the southern part of Michigan have no pe- 
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culiar excellence—while those of the north¬ 
ern part of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
surpass in clearness and flavor any waters of 
which we have ever drunk, though'a still 
greater purity and a higher relish is said, by 
those who have visited that lake, to distin¬ 
guish the waters of Superior. 

“ So completely transparent arc the waters 
of Huron, that the rays of the sun are said 
to pass through them as through the cloud¬ 
less atmosphere, without meeting with solid 
matter in supension to elicit their heat. 
Thus Dr. Drake accounts for the fact, which 
he himself ascertained by experiment, that 
the water on the surface, and that 200 feet 
below the same spot, had precisely the same 
temperament, 56 degrees. 

“ Through the Welland Canal the naviga¬ 
tion of the Lakes is uninterrupted for the 
distance of 844 miles from east to west; 
the distance north and south is, of course, 
various, ranging from 347 miles as the ex¬ 
treme distance. The country to which these 
waters are the great highway of transport 
has often been the theme of high-wrought 
eulogium, for the variety and richness of its 
soil, and the extent of its resources. The 
justness of these praises, as well as the ex¬ 
tent to which this fertility has been subjected 
to the hand of culture, and the rapidity with 
which these resources are being developed, 
under the life-bringing touch of the enter¬ 
prise which peculiarly characterizes its in¬ 
habitants, is gathered from the bare glance at 
the fact, that the commerce of the four great 
Lakes, including all capital afloat, during the 
year 1843, was estimated by the Topographi¬ 
cal Bureau at 65,000,000 dollars. The total 
amount expended by the General Govern¬ 
ment of the United States on these lakes, 
for the improvement necessary to protect and 
convenience this commerce, is stated by Mr. 
Whittlesey, of Ohio, at $2,100,000. 

“ When the projected ship-canal around 
the Falls of Ste. Marie, shall be completed, 
the wide expanse of Lake Superior will be 
added to the present extent of the lake 
navigation, allowing the adventurous com- 
mercialist to crow T d some 175 miles still 
farther north, and several hundreds farther 
west. The length of the road proposed to 
be cut by this canal is said to be but three- 
fourths of a mile, and the whole expense 
of the improvement is estimated, if we 
rightly remember, at 230,000 dollars. By 
this comparatively small outlay, access is 
at once obtained to the whole country tribu¬ 
tary to Lake Superior—a tract so rich in 
timber and mineral wealth, that it has not 
been unaptly termed ‘ the Denmark of 
America,.’ 

“ The following is a most accurate state¬ 
ment of the length, width, and depth of the 
respective Lakes, which cannot fail to be in¬ 
teresting to our readers : 1 


THE GREAT LAKES. 

Greatest length. Greatest breadth. Aver, depth. 
Miles. Miles. Feet. 


Ontario... 

..180. 

.40. 

..i..500 

Erie. 

..270_ 

.80. 

.....200 

Huron. 

...250..... 

.100. 

.....900 

Superior.. 

...350..... 

.150..... 

.900 


“ Of these, the surface of Lake Superior 
has been calculated to be 1,048 feet above 
the level of the high tide of the sea ; Lake 
Huron is 570 feet above ditto; Lake Erie is 330 
feet above Lake Ontario, and 566 above the 
Hudson at Albany. The Ontario is 218 feet 
above the St. Lawrence and Three Rivers.” 

There are several important canals con¬ 
nected with the Lakes, which may be briefly 
noticed. Erie canal, 363 miles, in the State 
of New-York*; Welland canal, uniting Erie 
and Ontario, and avoiding the Falls of 
Niagara, 42 miles ; Rideau canal, 135 miles ; 
Greenville canal; Lachine canal, from Mon¬ 
treal to Upper Lachine. 

In relation to the Falls of Niagara and the 
river of St. Lawrence, the following from the 
same source is valuable : 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Extent of the Horse-shoe Falls, on the 

British side..... 2,200 feet. 

Breadth of Goat Island, between it and 

the American.. 980 “ 

American Falls in breadth...1,140 44 

The whole extent, or full three-quarters 

of a mile...4,200 44 

Height of the Horse-shoe Falls. 150 -- 

Height of the American Falls. 160 “ 

Extent of the cave beneath the Horse¬ 
shoe Falls, from the outside of the 

. Termination Rock.... 153 “ 

B eight of the cave is estimated by Cap- 

i&in Hall at..... 100 “ 

The estimated quantity of water dis¬ 
charged over the Falls is calculated at 
48,524,000 cubic feet, or 113,510,000 
gallons, per minute 

Depth of the river above the Falls, as 


near as can be approached, about.... 200 44 

Breadth of the river at the ferry.1,170 “ 


THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

Lake Superior being the real head of 
this river, the distance from Cape 
Chat, which is 100 miles abeve Cape 
Rosier, where its mouth may in re¬ 
ality be deemed to commence, to the 
head of that Lake, is calculated to be 


no less than. 2,120 miles 

Breadth of the mouth of the river at 

Cape Rosier. 80 44 

Breadth at Kamouraska, where its wa¬ 
ters are perfectly fresh, and its aver¬ 
age depth twelve fathoms. 20 “ 


LAKE AND WESTERN RIVER 
TRADE, ETC.—The net money value of 
the lake commerce for the year 1846, was 
$61,914,910; having nearly doubled in five 
years. For the same year the total amount 
of American lake tonnage was 106,836 tons, 
and of merchandise 3,861,088 tons. British, 
30,000 tons. Estimates from highly intelli¬ 
gent authority make the cost of constructing 
this tonnage $6,000,000. The passenger 
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LAKE AND WESTERN RIVER TRADE) ETC. 


trade is also an important item in the lake 
commerce. The number of passengers, in 
all directions, is stated at 250,000; which, 
at $5 each as average charges, gives for its 
value, 81,250,000. The number of mariners 
employed was 8,972. 

The aggregate population depending on 
the lakes for means of communicating with 
a market, in 1846, was 2,928,925. 

Of the Western rivers, i. e. the Mississippi, 
and its direct and indirect tributaries, it ap¬ 
pears from the official returns of the treasury- 
department, that the steamboat tonnage for 
the year 1842, was 126,278; and for 1846, 
249,055. It is supposed that there tire 300,- 
000 tons of other boats (not steamboats) 
employed on these rivers, which, added to 
the steamboat tonnage, gives' for the year 
1843, an aggregate of 426,278’ tons. The 
flat-boat navigation is supposed to carry to 
market* in one year, 600,000 tons of pro¬ 
duce, while the steamboat freight amounted 
to 1,262,780 tons, or a total merchandise 
transported to and from New-Orleans on the 
Western rivers, (exclusive of the way-trade,) 
for 1842, of 4,862,780 tons. The probable 
money value of this commerce, for the same 
year, can be stated at 850,506,903; and for 
1846, according to a statement from the 
treasury department, 862,206,719. This 
includes, of course, onty the direct river 
commerce, and not that immense amount of 
commpdities interchanged between place and 
place on the Western rivers, and which 
forms no part of the New-Orleans commerce. 
Of this latter, the total net value can be 
stated for 1846, at 8148,306,710—the float¬ 
ing value cannot be less than double this 
amount. The passenger trade, too, is very 
great, and is supposed to have, yielded for 
1846 83,191,982, making the total commerce 
of the Western rivers, 8151,498,701. The 
steam tonnage for 1846, is stated at 249,054 
tons. 

The total cost of the river craft, engaged 
in this trade, was 812,942,355, and sustained 
at an expense of 820,196,242 per annum. 
The number of hands employed (not shore 
employees) was 25,114. These amounts the 
Bureau considers too small, or at least not 
at all exaggerated ; and that if 8183,609,725 
be assumed as a reliable exposition of West¬ 
ern commerce for 1846, instead of $151,- 
498,701, it will more nearly approximate to 
the truth. 

The total population depending upon the 
Western rivers as a means of communica¬ 
tion with a market for the year 1846, was 
6,576,027—the rate of increase 1840 to 1845 
having been about 5 per cent. The Missis¬ 
sippi, with its tributaries, which traverse 
every section of this immense valley, fur¬ 
nish 16,674 miles of good steamboat naviga¬ 
tion, thus affording great natural facilities for 
the development of its unlimited resources. 


These facts, in, reference to the commerce 
of the lakes, (says the Report,) and West¬ 
ern rivers, justify the following conclu¬ 
sions : 

1st. That the net moneyed value of the 
commerce of the lakes and Western rivers, 
including the passenger trade, amounted, for 
the year 1846— 


Of the lakes, to. $63,104,910 

Of the Western rivers. 183,009,725 

Aggregate.. .$246,774,635 


2d. That the population depending upon 
the lakes and upon the Western rivers aa a 
means of communicating with a market, 
was, for the year 1846— 


For the lakes.. $2,928,925 

For the Western rivers....... — 6,576,027 

Aggregate...$9,504,952 


3d. That the number of hands employed 
in this commerce as mariners, exclusive of 
shore hands, for the year 1846— 


For the lakes........... 0,972 

For the Western rivers...... 25,114 

Aggregate.i’,..32,086 


And it may be added that, the total amounts 
which have been appropriated and expended 
for lake harbors, and for the improvement of 
the Western rivers, from the year 1806, 
when these appropriations by the genera! 
government commenced, up to, and includ¬ 
ing the last appropriations of 1845, are— 


For the lake harbors.$2,790,500 

For the Western rivers. 2,758,800 

Aggregate..$5,549,300 


The tonnage of Lake Champlain is stated 
at 3,192 tons, and the value of the export 
and import trade for 1846, 811,266,050. The 
total amount appropriated for the improve¬ 
ment of its harbors is 8191,500. The ton¬ 
nage of Lake Ontario is stated to be 65,636, 
of which 42,325 tons are British, and 25,311 
American. The export and import trade for 
1846 is stated at 814,025,907, and the total 
amount expended for its harbors, $608,902 
On Lake Erie, the total amount expended 
for harbor improvements is $1,348,249, and 
the total amount of its commerce (exports 
and imports) in 1846, $94,358,350. The 
total amount of expenditures on Lake Mi¬ 
chigan for harbor improvements, is $604,- 
447 ; amount of commerce not known. For 
Chicago, however, it amounted, in 1846, to 
$3,027,150. 

The total amount of American lake ton¬ 
nage is 106,836 tons. The total of British 
lake tonnage is 46,675, making a combined 
tonnage of 153,411 tons. 
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LAKE AND VALLEY TRADE.- Extent 
op our Inland Trade ; Trade and Tonnage 
Lakes, 1846, 1860, and 1860 ; Steam Ton¬ 
nage, Trade and Navigation, Western 
Rivers ; Population of Lake Cou^tet, 
and Communication with Mississippi and 
the Atlantic ; Extent of Lakes ; American 
and British Mar’.time Power on Lakes, 
etc. 1850.—At the last session of Congress, 
Colonel Albert, being called upon to report 
such information as could be had by the En¬ 
gineer’s Department, in regard to the lakes, 
presented a document of great interest and 
value, which, being official and of latest date, 
will form the groundwork of our present re¬ 
marks. 

The value of lake commerce in 1841> 


Imports............, .$33,483,441 

Exports... ........... 32,342,541 


$65,826,023 

Or, dividing this amount by two, since the 
exports of one place are the imports of ano¬ 
ther, we have 1)32,913,011, as the floating 
value of lake commerce in 1841. 


trade of lakes, 1846— exports and imports. 


Oswegatchie District. 

Champlain. 

Whitehall... 

Plattsburg District....... 

Burlington “ ....... 

Ontario. 

Sackett’s Harbor District. 

Dexter Port.. 

Port Ontario.. 

Oswego.. 

Big Sodus. 

Rochester. 

Pultneyville.. . 

Niagara. 

Erie. 

Buffalo. 

Conneaut.... 

Ashtabula. 

Fairport... 

Cleveland.. 

Sandusky. 

Monroe. 

Detroit.. 

Erie.. 

Black River. 

Vermilion. 

Michigan. 

Chicago. 


.$180,555 

6,327,489 
1,160,844 
3 777 726 

2,735,091 

484,575 

423,724 

9,502,980 

39,206 

212,926 

20,342 


48,989,116 
380,475 
71.5,467 
819,584 
12,559,110 
5,943.127 
.9,519,067 
.8,706,348 
.6,373,246 
. 215,040 
. 137,770 

..3,927,150 


tonnage — continued . 


Geneses 

Oswegatchie 

Buffalo 

Cape Vincent. 
Presque Isle.. 
Cuyahoga..,. 
Sandusky.... 

Maumee. 

Detroit. 

Mackinaw..., 


769 

2,058 

24,770 

2,230 

2,993 

18,526 

2,864 

3,163 

24,804 

1,067 


Total tonnage, 


108,836 


having increased, since 1841, in very neatly 
the precise ratio of the exports and imports. 
The whole number of clearances and entries 
upon the lakes, was, in 1846, 15,855, and the 
number of tons of merchandise carried, 
3,861,088, also an increase of over seventeen 
and a half per cent, per annum, since 184L 

It ought to have been observed above, thaf 
in the list of lake ports, and the amount of 
their trade, the following were omitted as not 
ascertained :—Black Rock, Silver Creek, Ir¬ 
ving, Portland, Huron, and Dunkirk, on Lake 
Erie ; St. Joseph, Grand River. Kalamazoo, 
New Buffalo, Michigan City, Mouth of Calu- 
mie, Little Fort, Southport, Racine, Mil- 
waukie, Sheboygan, and Manitowoc, upon 
Lake Michigan. 

In addition to the American tonnage, the 
British have upon the lakes 46,575 tons, of 
which 30,000 tons are employed in the Amer¬ 
ican trade—making the whole amount of 
tonnage in the American trade in 1846, 136,- 
836 tons. 

The value of this American shipping, in 
1846, is estimated by one account $5,341,800, 
and by another, $6,000,000. It may be safely 
put down at $7,000,000, including the value 
of British vessels employed by us. The 
annual expenses upon all this shipping, 
including interest and insurance, is very near 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

The passenger trade of the lakes amounts 
to about 250,000 per annum in numbers, 
and cost of carriage, perhaps, $1,250,000. 
The number of mariners employed, 6,972. 

If we suppose that the same ratio of in¬ 
crease has been observed since 1846, we may 
state the commerce of the lakes, as compared 
now with 1841, as follows :— 


Total commerce, 1846. 


,$123,829,821 


COMMERCE OF THE LAKES, 1849-50. 


Or, dividing, as in 1841, by two, we have a 
total of $61,914,910, having nearly doubled in 
five years, or, to be more accurate, increased 
seventeen and a half per cent, per annum. 
The registered, enrolled, and licensed ton¬ 
nage of the lakes, was :— 

tonnage, 1846. 


Champlain District... 3,192 

Sackett’s Harbor District.. 4,279 

Oswego ..16,046 

Niagara “ . 75 


Exports and imports, increase 4 yrs. at 

17% per cent, per annum.. .$105,255,347 

Tonnage, increase 4 yrs. at 17% per 

cent.tons_ 185,017 

Tons merchandise carried. 6,536,844 

British commerce employed. 51,000 

Value American shipping. 10,200,000 

Expenses “ 3,400,000 

Passengers carried. 425,000 

Receipts from passengers. 2,335,000 

Mariners.... 10,500 

The Buffalo Advertiser has, however, fur" 
nishetf the following as the— 
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LAKE AND VALLEY TRADE. 


Ports 

Buffalo. 

Presque Isle.... 

Cuyahoga.,. 

Sandusky. 

Miami. 

Detroit. 

Chicago.. 

Michilimackinac 

Lewiston. 

Rochester. 

Oswego.... 

Oswegatchie..... 
Cape Vincent .. 
Sackett’s Harbor 
Champlain...... 


TONNAGE OF THE LAKES, 1849. 

Steamers end Barques Sloop" and 

Propellers and Brigs Schooners Scows Total Tonnage 


..42.31.. 85. 5.163.42,265,40 

.. 5.......... 4. 14,.—.. 23 . 6,237,07 

..10.23. 55....17.105.22,940,86 

.. 7 ...4..... 34.. 3 . 48 . 8,458,25 

... 4......—. 11. 2. 17. 2.921,27 

..43. 9.109.36.197.23,609,83 

.. 2.... .13. 55. 1. 71.11,387,42 

.. 3.. 21.. 1. 25. 1,671,51 

.. 1.—. 8.—;. 9. ... 753,11 

.. 2.—. 6 . 1.......... 9.. 1,298,00 

..13. 9. 80.—.102....17,813,01 

.. 4.—. 4.—. 8. 2,215,63 

..—. 1. 8....—. 9. 1,708,63 

... 2. 4. 33.—.102. 5,484,12 

.. 2.—. 25.63. 90. 4,653,51 


140 98 548 129 915 153,426,62 


British Tonnage on Lake Ontario .—The ments of progress at work, it cannot be un- 
comparative increase of steamers, propellers, fair to argue that the increase for the next 
and other vessels, owned on Lake Ontario, ten years will not be materially less than in 
and employed on the inland waters of Cana- the years from 1840 to 1846. Upon this basis 
da, during the season of 1846 and 1847, Was we construct the following table :— 
as follows . COMMERCE OF LAKES, 1860. 

Value of exports, imports, and pas- 

.Steamers.,.,. . 67......... ...57 _’— —_ *a*a ere*. ms*. 


Propellers (lake and river).14.13 

Ships....... 2.;.2 

Brigantines (30 tons and above).. . 5. 5 

Schooners.. 110... 94 

Barges.300. 300 

Total...498..,...471 

Tonnage (aggregate).63,346.56,380 

Valued at.....$2,750,000.....$2,472,00 

There were built on Lake Ene, duung j 
1848, and to be in commission in 1849, the 
following steamers , viz. : At Sandusky, the 
Alabama of 1,200 tons ; at Buffalo, the Key¬ 
stone State, of 1,354 tons ; at Detroit, the 
May Flower, of 1,300 tons ; at Cleveland, the 
--, of 1,300 tons ; at Newport, the At¬ 
lantic, of 1,000 tons. And the following 
propellers , viz. : at Cleveland, the -——, of 
450 tons, and the Troy, of 350 tons ; at Buf¬ 
falo, the ---, of 450—in all, 7,404 tons. 

TOTAL TONNAGE AND VALUATION. 

45,067 tonnage of steamers, valued at.... $3,380,000 
15,685 “ propellers, “ .... 950,000 
101,080 “ sail vessels “ 3,538,000 

161,832 $7,868,000 

In order to form any estimate of what the 
value of the lake commerce, ten years hence, 
say in 1860, will be, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider the nature of the country which is 
tributary, “the region whose intercourse is 
facilitated by this commerce, the productive- 
jw.-, of the'soil of the adjacent states ; the 
extent of that soil, and extent of lands yet 
unoccupied ; the population depending upon 
the lakes, as a means of communicating with 
a market alYeddy great and daily increasing ; 
the agreeableness of the climate and its gen¬ 
eral salubrity ; the character of the popula¬ 
tion, and the foreign emigrant, to whom the 
lake region is so great a favorite ; the cheap¬ 
ness of the land,” etc. etc. With these ele- 


Amount of tonnage on Lakes... 367,085 

Value of American, slapping on Lakes.. 14,208,000 

If we compare the results as furnished 
with those from the western rivers, some 
instructive comparisons may be made. 

STEAMBOAT TONNAGE—WESTERN RIVERS. 

1842. 1846 

New-Orlsang...... .80.993. — 

St. Louis...14,725. — 

Cincinnati.12,025.. — 

Pittsburg..10.107. — 

Louisville.4,618. — 

Nashville...3,810. — 

Total..126,278.249,055 

In addition, it is estimated that in 1842 
there were 4,000 boats of other kinds, flat- 
boats, etc., employed, with an aggregate ton¬ 
nage of 300.000 tons, making the whole ton¬ 
nage for that y^ar 426,278 tons. It is sup¬ 
posed that the fiutboats carried about 600,000 
tons, and the steamboats 1,262,780 tons, 
making a total of merchandise transported on 
the western rivers, in 1842, of 1,862,780 tons. 
Estimating these tons as equally valuable 
with those of the lakes, and it is thought they 
are more so, and we have lake tonnrge both 
ways, or duplicate enumeration, 3,861,088, 
divided by two, 1,930,544, worth $64,913,910, 
or $32 07 per ton : therefore the 1,862,780 
tons of the river trade with New-Orleans will 
be $69,739,354, for 1842. This is Col. Al¬ 
bert’s calculation. The New-Orleans returns, 
however, show a receipt at that city, in 1842, 
of 45,716,045, and in 1846-47, of 90,033,256 
tons, being a little less than double in four 
years ; but taking the average receipts from 

* The net value is alone involved in this amount) 
that is, half the aggregate value of the exports and 
imports ; since the exports of one place are imports 
of another. 
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1842 to 1845, viz.: 54,184,484, and compar- il 
iftg them with average receipts from 1845 to a 
1848, 76,051,248, we have an increase of very a 
nearly ten per cent, per annum. Col. Abert c 
makes the per centage only about: five and e 
three-fourths per cent.—clearly an important c 
mistake. A very respectable committee in 6 
Cincinnati, in 1842, estimated the aggregate j 
trade on western rivers, exclusive of that of f 
New-Orleans, at $70,000,000. Supposing i 
this to have increased at the same rate as 1 
New-Orleans trade, we would have, for 1849, 
-$111,000,000, and the whole western river 
trade, in 1849, $190,777,151 net; or a float¬ 
ing trade of double that sum, the exports of i 
one town being the imports of another, viz. : j 
$381,554,362. If the passenger earnings be ] 
added, the net result of river trade will be ; 
swelled to nearly $195,000,000. The value ( 
of all the boats in 1842, was $10,522,240. If 
they have increased in the same proportion 
as the trade of New-Orleans, the present 
value per annum of boats afloat would be 
$20,000,000 nearly. The working expense 
of this craft, and sustaining it, is over one 
hundred per cent., on its cost per annum, or 
on $20,000,000, about $25,000,000. The 
boatmen on western rivers, in 1842, were 
20,418 : at ten per cent, increase, we have, 
in 1849, nearly 20,000. 

By another estimation, based upon the in¬ 
crease of tonnage upon western rivers, which, 
from 1842 to 1846, was twenty-four per cent., 
and supposing the same increase preserved 
since, we would have the value of river trade 
in 1849, $218,400,000, or, including passen¬ 
gers, about $225,000,000 net, or a floating 
trade of $450,000,000 annually ; that is, add- 
ing up the exports and imports of all the va¬ 
rious towns. 

The whole population dependent entirely 
upon these lakes, Col. Abert estimates at 
6,191,555 in 1846, or in 1849, probably 7,- 
000,000 ; but this is evidently much below 
the figure, since the West increases faster than 
the Union, and should rather be 8,000,000. 

What the future population of the Missis¬ 
sippi valley may be, and what the amount of 


its commerce, are : questions of some import¬ 
ance, but in the discussion of which the im¬ 
agination is not unapt to run wild and be¬ 
come bewildered. Even sober reason seems 
elevated upon the wings of fancy. Upon the 
calculation of Col. Abert, the valley contains 
666,666 square miles of good arable land. To 
j people this region with the average of the 
fertile parts of Europe, 110 to the square 
mile, there would be a total of 73,333,280 in¬ 
habitants ; with the density of France, 
165.1 to the mile, it would be 110,066,556 ; 
and of Great Britain, 222.6 to the mile, 148,- 
399,851. Immense periods may be required 
to produce this, but the result is more than 
practicable, even with great prosperity. If 
however, the advances for the next twenty 
years are equal to those of the last six or 
eight, five per cent., we shall have, in 1870, 
17,775,272 inhabitants iu the great valley. 

The productions of these people will follow 
some fixed relation to their numbers ; and if 
the productiveness of the region be con¬ 
sidered, Col. Abort’s calculation, upon the 
basis of Professor Tucker, will, appear rea¬ 
sonable, viz.: as 8 is to 5 : i. e. to every five 
per cent, increase in population, there will be 
an 8 per cent, increase in production, revers¬ 
ing Mr. Malthus' rules. Taking the mean of 
the figures, found by the two estimates of 
■ western commerce we have given for 1849. the 
» amount for 1850 will be at least $250,000,000. 

» Col. Abert estimates $274,000,000, and cal- 
1 culates the increase at eight per cent., viz. : 


Commerce Great West, 1850.$274,450,816 

“ “ “ 1860.404,027,668 

“ “ “ 1870.880,240,802 


The figures seem prodigious, but, governed 
by the light of the past, it may be questioned 
whether we have a right to doubt. The most 
sober-minded and skeptical reader will not, 
however, venture to fix the population of the 
valley, in 1870, at less than 15,000,000, and 
its commerce at 500,000,000, being little less 
than the whole Union now. The probable 
navigation by steam on the western waters 
of the Mississippi, is estimated by Col. Long, 
of the engineers: 


MILES WESTERN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Mississippi and Branches. 

Mississippi proper.2000 

St. Croix:..:.80 

St. Peter’s.120 

Chippeway... 7 70 

Black.60 

Wisconsin.180 

Rock.250 

Iowa.110 

Cedar.60 

DesMoines.. 250 

Illinois.245 

Maramec.60 

Kaskaskia....150 

Big Muddy .5 

Obion. 60 

Forked Deer.105 

Big llatchee.75 



.300 

White. 

.500 

Big Black. 

.60 

Spring. 

.50 

Arkansas. 

.603 

Canadian. 

.60 

Neosho. 

. GO 

Yazoo. 

.300 

Tallahatchce. 

.300 

Ynllnhushn . 

.100 

Big Sun Flower. 

.80 

Little Sun Flower. 

.70 

Big Black. 

.150 

Bayou de Glaze. 

.90 

Bayou Carre. 

.140 

Bayou Lafourche. 

4n 

Bayou Iiou^o-. 

Bayou Plmjuemine. 

.12 


Bayou Teche. 

...96 

Grand River. 

...12 

Bayou Sorrele. 

...12 

Bayou Chene. 

.5 

Missouri and Branches. 


Missouri proper. 

1500 

Yellowstone.. . 

..300 

Platte River . 

....40 

Kansas. 

...150 

Osage.. 

...275 

Grand.. 

....90 

Ohio and its Branches. 


Ohio proper. 

..1000 

Alleghany. 

...200 

Monongaheia. 

... .60 

Muskingum. 

. ,..70 


29 
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Kanawha.65 Red River and Branches. Tensas. 

Big Sandy.50 Red River proper.1500 Lacke Bistcnaw 

Scioto...50 Wuchita... 375 Lake Caddo. 

Kentucky.62 Saline...:.100 Sulphur Fork... 

Salt River.35 Little Missouri.50 Little River_ 

Green...150 Bayou D’Arboune.60 Kiamiehi_ 

Barren.30 Bayou Bartholomew.150 Boggy. 

Wabash.400 Bayou Boeuf. 150 Bayou Pierre ... 

Cumberland. 400 Bayou Magon.175 Atehal'alaya_ 

Tennessee.720 Bayou Louis. 30 

Total. 


150 

.60 


101 ) 

.65 

.40 


16,674 


The population which depends upon the 
lakes for a market, is embraced within eight 
6tates, viz.: 


Vermont. 

.177,278 

Pennsylvania.. 

Ohio.. 

Michigan... 

Indiana.... 

Illinois.. 

Wisconsin.... 

1'..126,094 

.212.267 

.250.263 

.93^069 

.23,045 

Total, 1840. 

Add increase since. 

.2,313,251 

.1,256.625 

Total, 1850. 

.3,569,876 


The estimate is made upon an annual in- 
crease of five per cent, per annum; which was 
about maintained from 1840 to 1846. 

The number of American steamboats on 
the upper lakes, above Niagara, was in 1847, 
62; propellers 18, barks and brigs, 59; 
schooners, sloops and scows, 319—th6 ave¬ 
rage tonnage of steamers being 400, propel¬ 
lers 328, brigs and b?irks 230, schooners 152, 
sloops, etc., 46. There were on Lake Onta¬ 
rio, at the same time, 8 steamers of average 
877 to ns, 10 propellers of 275 tons, 186 sail¬ 
ing vessels of 114 tons; on Lake Champlain 
3,)92 tons, not enumerated. 

The whole amount expended by govern¬ 
ment, from 1806 to 1845, upon improvements 
of the 

Lake Harbors.$2,790,500 

Western Rivers.2,758,800 

$5,549,300 

The great lakes are connected with the 
Valley of the Mississippi by— 

1. Illinois and Michigan Canal, 9o& miles 
long, 60 feet wide, and 6 feet deep; locks, 
17 ; total lockage, 158 feet. It connects the 
Chicago, which empties into Lake Michigan, 
with the Illinois at La Salle, 213 miles from 
the Mississippi. The Illinois is navigable all 
the year in flatboats, and four months by 
steam (the ice season being excluded.) 

2. Wabash and Erin Canal —This extends 
from Lafayette, about 378 miles above the 
Wabash mouth, where it enters the Ohio, to 
Toledo, on the Maumee, adjacent to Lake 
Erie, and is 187 miles long. It is intended 
to complete the canal from Lafayette to the 
Ohio River. At a place called Junction, this 
canal intersects the Miami Canal from Cincin¬ 
nati. It is probable the Wabash and Erie 
Canal is now complete to Terra Haute, on 
the Wabash. The Muskingum improvement 
extends to the Muskingum River, at or near 
Zanesville, and is 91 miles long. 

3. Sandy and Beaver Canal , connecting 


the Beaver River with the lake from the 
Ohio. 

4. Mahoning Canal, being a cross canal of 
83 miles long. There is a canal called the 
Beaver and Erie, 136 miles long, connecting 
with the Ohio 28 miles below; Pittsburgh 
The connection with Lake Ontario is by the 
Welland Canal in Canada, 6hd with Ontario 
and Champlain by the New-York canals. The 
points of union of these canals, then, with the 
Mississippi, are as follows; mouth of Illinois 
on the Mississippi, 40 miles above St. Louis; 
mouth of Wabash on the Ohio, 130 miles from 
the Mississippi; Cincinnati, on the Ohio, 550 
miles from Mississippi; Portsmouth, on the 
Ohio, 589 miles from Mississippi 5 mouth of 
the Hocking, on the Ohio, 756 miles from 
Mississippi; Marietta, on the Ohio, 783 miles 
from Mississippi; at mouth Little Beaver, on 
Ohio, 924 miles from Mississippi. 

In addition to these numerous canals, there 
is a rail-road in partial completion from St. 
Joseph’s, on Lake Michigan, to Detroit, 200 
miles long. The Mad River and Erie road 
extends from Sandusky on the lake to Day- 
ton, Ohio. The connection of this road with 
the Little Miami at Springfield, completes the 
line from Cincinnati to Sandusky. 

The great Erie Canal connects Buffalo on 
Lake Erie with Albany on the Hudson, and 
is 363 miles long, etc. There are several 
branches. The branch from Syracuse to Os¬ 
wego on Lake Ontario; the Black River Ca¬ 
nal ; the Champlain Canal, to Whitehall, at the 
head of Lake Champlain, 65 miles iong. 
Thus is the Hudson River at Albany connect¬ 
ed by this canal and its tributaries, with 
Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champlain. The 
canal also connects with the Atlantic by the 
Chenango Canal from Utica to the Susque¬ 
hanna, and thence by Pennsylvania canals, or 
from Rochester, by the Genesee Valley Canal, 
j to the head of boat navigation on the Alle¬ 
ghany River, and thence to the Mississippi. 

From Montezuma, on the Erie Canal, 205 
raile 3 west of Albany, there is a connection 
with Philadelphia by the Seneca Lake and 
Canal, Chemung Canal, Williamsport Rail¬ 
road, 73 miles, Susquehanna Canal, Harris¬ 
burg, etc., rail-roads, 107 miles. Total dis¬ 
tance, 360 miles. 

From the Erie Canal at Montezuma, there 
is a connection with Baltimore by the Cayuga 
Lake, by the Ithaca and Oswego Rail-road, by 
the river Susquehanna, thence by rail-road or 
water, etc., to Baltimore. 

A rail-road is now in operation from Buffalo 
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to Albany, from Albany to Boston, and also 
So New-York. The Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
Sail-road connects the Atlantic with the Ohio, 
and of course with the lakes. It consists of 

The Columbia Rail-road to Harrisburg on 

Susquehanna. 82 miles. 

■Centre Division Pennsylvania Canal.172 “ 

Rail-road from Hollidaysburg to Johns¬ 
town. 36 “ 

Western Division Pennsylvania Canal... 104 “ 

Total.394 “ 

In reference to the application of the com¬ 
mercial means of the lakes to the purposes of 
defence, Got. Abert calculates the present 
commercial marine of the upper lakes, is ade¬ 
quate to supply, without injury to the com¬ 
merce of a state of war, as an auxiliary to a 
national fleet, means of transporting ten thou¬ 
sand men and all their supplies—means of 
creating, at short notice, ten heavily-armed 
steamers, and of furnishing 1,500 mariners. 
Though, in cases of emergency, the whole 
commercial marine of the upper lakes could 
be make tributary to their defence. 

In regard to the lower lakes, or those be¬ 
low the Falls of Niagara, it may be remark¬ 
ed, that the British have greatly the prepon¬ 
derance on Lake Ontario, our mariners there 
being 1,300 available for war, four heavily 
armed steamers, and 15,000 tons shipping. 
On Champlain, however, the American power 
is supreme. The dimensions of the Welland 
Canal are not such as will admit the naval 
supremacy of the British on Ontario to be felt 
on the upper lakes. Their force is os follows, 
compared with ours: 

BRiTlsH MABINE ON LAKE ONTARIO. 


57 steamers, averaging...... 

_200 tons. 

6 lake propellers. 

...300 “ 

7 river “ ..... 

....75 “ 

2 ships averaging. 

...500 *' 

'6 brigantines, “ . 

...150 

94 schooners, " . 

...150 “ 

300 barges, “ ... 

....40 S! 

20 small craft, “ . 

....20 “ 

AMERICAN MARINE, LAKE 

ONTARIO. 

8 steamers, averaging. 

_277 tORS. 

10 propellers, “ . 

....275 “ 

204 sailing vessels, averaging 

....114 “ 


By means of locking the St. Lawrence, 
heavy-armed steamers can be passed into the 
Lake from Montreal; and although the Wel¬ 
land Canal will not admit large armed vessels, 
every supply from the St. Lawrence may be 
dispatched to the upper lakes through it. 

The entire line of lake coast is about 5,000 
miles, 2,000 of which are the coast of a for¬ 
eign power. 

CAPACITY OF LAKES. 



Length. 
.105..,. 

Greatest 

Width. 

.... 12. 

Average 

WidtS. 
. 8 


.180_ 

_52. 

.... 40 


.240.... 

....57. 

.... 38 

Lake St. Clair. 

.18.... 

....25. 

.12 

Lake Huron . 

.270.... 

...105. 

.... 70 

Lake Michigan .... 

. 340_ 

_83_ 

. . 58 

Lake Superior . 

.420.... 

...135. 

....100 

In the greatest width of Lake Huron, 

, is not 


included the extensive Bay of Georgian, 120 
miles long, and 45 miles wide on the average. 

These lakes are connected throughout. 
Champlain with Ontario by the river Riche¬ 
lieu, the lock and dam navigation of St. Law¬ 
rence, the river Ottowa. the Rideau Canal 
through Canada, and the Champlain and Erie 
canals of New-York. Ontario is connected 
with Erie by Welland Canal and Oswego and 
Erie canals, through New-York? Erie with 
St. Clair by navigable and deep Strait of De¬ 
troit; St. Clair with Huron by navigable 
Strait of St. Clair; Huron with Michigan by 
Strait of Mackinaw, and with Superior by 
Strait of St. Mary. Some slight obstructions 
remain to be removed. 

Lake Champlain lies almost exclusively in 
New-York and Vermont, and government has 
been at most expense upon the harbors of 
Burlington and Plattsburg. 

Lake Ontario .—Its ports are Sackett’s Har¬ 
bor, used in the last war as a naval depot; 
Port Ontario, Oswego, Little Sodus Bay, Big 
Sodus, Harbor of Genesee, Oak Orchard, etc., 
being nine good harbors, all requiring, how¬ 
ever, work of improvement. “ The whole 
of this coast being a southern coast, is exposed 
to the violence of the prevailing northern 
winds, and in consequence requires whatever 
protection can obtain.” 

Lake Erie .—On the New-York coast of this 
lake are Black Rock. Buffalo. Cattaraugus, 
Dunkirk and Portland harbors. Buffalo is the 
greatest of all, and has a commerce of $G0,- 
000,000 or $70,000,000. On the Pennsylva¬ 
nia coast is Erie Harbor, of great capacity, 
which caused it to be adopted in 1812, as a 
principal naval station. It is now the princi¬ 
pal place of outfit for naval vessels, and winter 
quarters. The Ohio coast of Erie includes 
Conneaut, Ashtabula, Grand River, Cleve¬ 
land, Black River, Vermilion, Huron, Cun¬ 
ningham Creek, Sandusky Bay, of which 
Cleveland and Sandusky are the most import¬ 
ant in point of trade, and are rapidly advanc¬ 
ing. , The Michigan coast includes Monroe and 
Toledo, which last, though used by Michigan, 
is in the state of Ohio* Upon all of these 
harbors, works have been in progress by the 
government. 

Lake Michigan has 320 miles of coast in 
Wisconsin, 560 miles in Michigan, 40 miles in 
Indiana, and 60 miles in Illinois. There are 
three good harbors in Michigan ; one in Indi¬ 
ana, Michigan City; three in Illinois, of which 
Chicago is chief; several in Wisconsin, of 
which Milwaukie is most important. Besides 
all this coast, there are several hundred miles 
of coast, of which but little is known, and 
which is known as the upper peninsula of 
the State of Michigan. 

With these remarks we dismiss the subject, 
regretting that the most clear and explicit 
information has in so few instances been ob¬ 
tained ; and with a confiding hope, that the 
labors begun by Mr. Burke, the late Com¬ 
missioner of Patents, in collecting the statis- 
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tics of our internal trade, will be continued j 
by the home department, and that the states 
themselves will soon establish bureaux of 
statistics in connection with their several 


governments. As we obtain information from 
time to time upon these subjects, it shall be 
furnished to our readers in De Bow’s Com¬ 
mercial Review. 


LAKE COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES—1851. 


Lake Erie. 

Names of Ports 

Buffalo. 

Silver Creek. 

Barcelona. 

Dunkirk .. 

Erie. 

Conneaut. 

Ashtabula . 

Fairport. 

Cleveland. 

Black River. 

Vermilion ... A.. 

Huron. 

Sandusky....... 

Lower Sandusky 

Port Clinton. 

Kelley’s Island.. 

Toledo.... 

Monroe....... .. 

Brest.... 

Gibraltar. 


Imports Eiporta 


$22,143,404. 

....212,819. 

.217,789..,. 

.903,341. 

,. 1,300,897. 

.$37,996.658... 

.121,39-4... 

.486,398.. 

..2,531,955.. 

.....389,050. 

.307,757. 

.. 240^405.. 

..421,007.. 

....343,‘658. 

...7,030,957.. 

.203.345. 

.150,000. 

.450,850.. 

.6,855,556.. 

.154,529.. 

.207,200.. 

.469,807. 

..790,201.. 

,...7,010,304'. 

.189,103. 

..38;978. 

....7,852,021. 

...1,050,915. 

...,3,502,666. 

..13,495. 

.... ..54,043........ 

....3,099,939.. 

..108,300.. 

.24,755.. 

.11,679.. 

.5,203,464.. 

.812,105.. 

.18,956.. 

...13,816.. 


a,781.192... 


Totsl ralno of 
ond imports 
.$60,140,002 

.312,005 

.330,183 


,.382,833 
..599,455 
. .729,665 
..794,508 
3,886,513 
..557,845 
..357,200 
1,260,089 
10,110,048 
..297,463 
...63,733 
...11,679 
13,115,466 
4,863,023 
.. 18,956 
.. .13,816 
6,283,858 


Lake and River St. Clair. 


Algonac. 

. 13,495.. 

.198,793. 

St. Clair....... 


.71,524. 

Trenton....;. 

.7,325. 


Mount Clemens. 

.8-4,000. 

.187,790. 

Lake Huron. 



Sault St Marie. 

.151,134...,. 

.340,800. 

Mackinac. 

.143,400. 

.212,818. 

.. Lake Michigan. 



Green Bay. 


.80,830. 

Manitowoc. 

.49,129. 

....13,719. 

Sheboygan. 

.571/S00. 

.12,191. 

Port Washington. 

.278,311. 

.48,267. 

"Mjl wniilnp. . 

.3,628,650. 

. 2,098,469. 

Racine.. 

.1,452,750.... 

.650,950. 

Southport. 

..620,701. 

.583,608. 

Waukegan. -. 

........69,081..'.. 

.283,107. 

St. Joseph’s. 

.672,892. 

.....543,894. 

Michigan City. 

.28,915.. 


Chicago.... 

.7,751,872. 

.4,151,905. 


.212,288 

.132,567 

.,32,878 

.271,790 


.491,931 

.356,218 


...232.367 
....62,848 
...583,991 
...326,579 
. 5,927,1.19 
. 2,103,700 
. 1,213,399 
...352,188 
.1,216,787 
...398,083 
.11,903,777 


Lake Erie Districts. 

Buffalo Creek District—Tonnage.44,744 49 cwt 

Value tonnage $722/:00 

Presque Isle “ Tonnage. 7,419 27 

. Value.$326,000 

Cuyahoga “ Tonnage.22.J47 30 

Value. $936,640 

Miami “ Tonnage. 2,920 00 

Value. $94,000 

Sandusky “ Tonnage. 8,366 80 

Value.$379,335 

Detroit “ Tonnage. 34,067 19 

Value.$1,847,710 

Total value of exports and 

imports...,...$115,785,048 

Value of tonnage Pi aggre¬ 
gate .5,308,083 


Lake Huron, 

District of Mackinac—Tonnage.1,919 77 cwt. 

Value.$75,000 


Total value of exports and 

imports.... .$848,152 

Total value of tonnage in ag¬ 
gregate . 75,000 


Lake Michigan. 

Chicago District—Tonnage.15,890 86 cwt. 

Value.$564,435 


Total value of exports and 

imports.$24,320,481 

Value of tonnage in aggre¬ 
gate ... 564,435 


Lake and River St. Clair. 

Mt. Clemens District—Tonnage. 

Value.. 

Total value of exports and 

imports. $639,524 

Value of tonnage in aggre¬ 
gate . . 


RECAPITULATION. 

I Aggregate value of exports.$72,341,612 

I “ “ imports. 69,251,955 


Total value of exports and imports 

on all lakes.$141,593,567 

Aggregate tonnage on all lakes. 137,466 

“ value of tonnage on lakes.... 5,647,520 






































































































































LOUISVILLE COMMERCE, 
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The foregoing figures are for the lakes 
enumerated, exclusive of Lake Champlain, 
Superior and Ontario. The returns for the 
latter I must present you in a consolidated 
form, as follows : 

Valuation 

Lake Superior—exports and imports... — 

Lake Ontario fi “ .$28,141,000 

Lake Champlain “ “ . 16,750,700 

$44,891,700 

Add lakes previously enumerated.141,593.567 

$180,485,267 

Thus it appeared that the aggregate valu¬ 
ation of the lake trade of the United States 
amounts to the enormous sum of $ 186,485,- 
267, or more by $40,000,000 than the whole 
foreign export trade of the country. 


Add also the tonnage of Lake Superior. 

“ “ - “ Ontario....... 60,829 

“ “ “ Champlain_ 4,746 

With the previously given.137,466 


And we have.<.203,041 


as the aggregate tonnage employed on the 
lakes of the United States, of which 35.904 
tons are foreign. To the valuation of the ton¬ 
nage on the previous lakes append, for Lakes 
Superior., Champlain and Ontario, and. we 
have the subjoined summary of aggregates : 

Export, and import trade of the lakes.. .$186,485,267 
Value of American tonnage . .$7,251,247 ! 

Value of passenger trade... 1,000,000 I 


Gross aggregate, 


.$187,485,267 


Tonnage | j 203,04i tons. 


Hands employee.'In the American trade.. 10,907 

Steam tonnage.!. .. 61,701 

Sailing . “ ..105,904 


I will endeavor to give you the Western 
River trade in full in my next. Meanwhile 
I furnish you with the aggregates: 

1840. 

Net valuation of the commerce of the 


Western rivers.$256,233,8520 

Value of vessels. 18,661,500 

Number of hands employed on craft_ 35,047 

EECAPITULATION. 

Gross* valuation of lake commerce.283,187,134 

Western rivers. 512,467,640 

Aggregate valuation of internal com¬ 
merce of the U. States. 795,654,774 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCE.—In am, 
swer to your inquiries as to the imports and 
exports of Louisville, the following state¬ 
ment is submitted as the best statement I 


* The net valuation is assumed as half the gross 
valuation, for what are the exports of one place are 
the imports of another. 


can procure, as no records have been kept 
other than our import tables. We have 
neither a Merchants’ Exchange nor a Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce to regulate these matters. 
The receipts annnexed are chiefly by the 
river, and the total imports into Louisville 
will of course exceed these amounts. 


IMPOETS FOE THE YEAH 1850, 


Sugar—hhds. .13.320 

“ bbls. 9,200 

boxes. 755 

Molasses (plantation)—bbls... 13,010 

Coirec—bags ..34,572 

Rice—tierces!. 75? 

Bagging—pieces.65,250 

Rope—coils. 56,300 

Twine—bales. 2j056 

Hemp—bales.-..15,354 

Cotton—bales. 7,857 

Cheese—boxes. 20,378 

Flour—bbls .......75,350 

Whiskey—bbls....39,897 

Liquors and Wines—casks, &c... 5,988 

Nails—kegs. 45,261 

Tobacco—hhds.. 7,425 


“ boxes... 6,530 

Salt—Kanawha, bbls.112,250 

“ Turks Islands, bags....40,525 

Merchandise—boxes, bales, and packages... 105,750 

Drugs, dves, &c^ &c.~-packages.. 14,378 

Hides—dot. 18,891 

Merchandise—crates and casks. 5,132 

Hogs—number slaughtered for packing.197,750 

Pork—bbls. by packers.75,500 


In addition to this quantity of pork, there 
are annually received, thousands of tons of 
bacon by wagons, &c., whieh is packed, by 
our merchants into casks, and large quanti¬ 
ties exported. 

The imports of Kanawha salt in 1849 
were 95,000 barrels. In addition to the re¬ 
ceipts of this year, there were 23,500 sent on 
to St. Louis. 

In the article of flour this exhibit falls far 
short of the actual receipts, as there are six 
large flouring mills in the city and environs, 
the product of whieh is not included in the 
receipts. The same remarks are applicable 
to various other articles, including baggage 
and rope. " 

The exports of Louisville cannot be ac¬ 
curately estimated, as no record whatever 
has been made. The tonnage of this dis¬ 
trict is a fair guarantee of the exports. 
There are at least ten boats leaving this port 
daily, and wc have some six or seven daily 
packets, all of which are well patronized in 
freight and passengers. 

For several years past the river has not been 
entirely obstructed by ice for a greater length 
of time than two or three weeks altogether. 
During some three months of every year, 
navigation has been much restricted by low 
water, which has enhanced freights, and 
been considerable annoyance and loss to our 
merchants, but to what extent I cannot cal¬ 
culate. 












































APPEND II. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, U. S.-We are 
informed by J. C. Kennedy, Superintendent of the 
Census Office, that the agricultural returns which he 
■was good enough to furnish for the present volume, 
in anticipation of their publication by Congress, do 
not include the number of horses, mules, &e., in the 
cities and towns, as they were not embraced in the 
schedules. 

BOSTON— -Expansion of.— A peninsula less than 
one square mile in extent was soon found insuffi¬ 
cient for Boston; and the state annexed to at-r Dor¬ 
chester Point, a peninsula containing six hundred 
acres. To this she is wedded by four bridges. At 
a later period, ferries were established to N iddle’s 
Island, an area of hundred acres, and this island 
now forms a ward of the city. Some hundred acres 
have also been reclaimed from the sea; but these 
narrow limits, less than two miles square, prove en¬ 
tirely inadequate, and have been long exceeded. 

The population of Boston, outside of her chartered 
limits, already equals the population within. We 
should do injustice to Boston, were we to confine 
her to such narrow bounds, or within such arbitrary 
lines. Her true limits as a commercial metropolis 
are those marked out by her business men for their 
stores, piers, shops, and dwellings—the space occu¬ 
pied by those who resort daily to her banks and 
warehouses, or meet at her exchange. How is it 
with hep sister cities ? Philadelphia, by the last 
census, embraced within her chartered limits less 
than halfher inhabitants; the residue were diffused 
through the extensive districts of Spring Garden, 
Movamensing, and Northern Liberties. She virtu¬ 
ally extends, under different charters, from Rich¬ 
mond, six miies down the Delaware. 

New-York reaches fourteen miles from King's 
Bridge to the Battery. 

New-Oriean8 embraces three distinct municipali¬ 
ties, on the crescent of the Mississippi.—[Now one 
government.—Em] 

London, the queen of commerce, contains but six 
hundred acres, and less than one hundred and thirty 
thousand people in her chartered limits; but her 
streets stretch eight miles on the Thames. Within 
her metropolitan districts are eighteen square miles 
of buildings, and three millions people. 

Boston, with less scope than New-York, has, like 
New-Orleans, Philadelphia and London, overstept 
her sea-girt isles. She has attached herself to the 
main by one wide natural avenue, the Neck, paved 
and planted with trees ; by one granite structure, 
the Western Avenue, a mile and a half in length ; by 
six bridges, seven railways, and three ferries, one 
terminating in a railway. Seven railways branch 
into sixteen, and ten avenues divide into thirty 
within tire first nine miles from her Exchange. 
These diverge like a fan, and on the streets thus 
made is found a large population under separate 
municipalities. As land rises in value, hotels, 
offices, and blocks of stores usurp the place of dwell¬ 
ings. The old residents, leaving the low and re¬ 
claimed land to foreign laborers, plant themselves in 
the suburbs. There they build tasteful houses, with 
flower plots and gardens ; availing of the frequent 
omnibuses, or of special trains, run almost hourly, 
and commuting for passage at $20 to $40 a year, 
they reach their stores and offices in the morning, 
and at night sleep with their wives alid children in 
the suburbs. No time is lost, for they read the morn¬ 
ing and evening journals as they go and return. 
Some of the wards appropriate for stores thus rise 
in value, but diminish in population. The suburbs 


extend, and the commercial community grows in s 
widening semicircle. 

Taxes of Boston .—Tile amount assessed for taxes 
has- been as follows: 



Amount of Tar 

Rate on 

Property 


assessed* 

$1,000 

Assessed 

1846. 

.. $931,998. 

.. $6 90... 

.$141,839,600 

1847. 

..1,014,674. 

....6 00... 

..162,360,400 

1848. 

. .1,131,821. 

....6 50... 

.. 167,728,000 

1849. 

..1,174,715. 

....6 50... 

..174,180,200 

1850. 

..1,236,030. 

....6 80... 

.. 179,525,000 

1851t 

..1,350,000. 

....7 00... 

.. 187,000,000 


Foreign Commerce of Boston. 

Year 

For. Arrivals 

Imports 

Exports 

1846. 

....2,090... 

.21,284,600; 

.... 8,245,524 

1847. 

....2,739... 

.28^279,651. 

....12,118,587 

1848. 

....3,009.. . 

.23,388,475. 

....10,001,819 

1849. 

....3,111... 

.24,117,175. 

.... 8,643,974 

1850. 

.. .2.885... 

.29,909,376. 

.... 9,332,306 


■- Population of Boston. 

Population Real Estate Personal Total 

1645. .114,366.. 81,991,400. ..53,957,300. ..135,978,700 
1850. .138,788.. 105,093,400.. .74,907,100.. .180,000,000 

Miles of Rail-road in 1845... 512 

“ “ 1850.1,130 

“ The principal cause of the growth of Boston has 
undoubtedly been the construction of railways, and 
the establishment of a semi-monthly steam-line to 
Europe. These have given great facilities to her 
commerce, enlarged her market, attracted merchants, 
stimulated every branch of manufacture', created, 
a demand for houses and stores, and advanced the 
value of real estate. September 30th, 1839, there 
were but one hundred and sixty-seven miles of rail¬ 
way radiating from Boston.” In 1851, Boston is 
wedded to more than one thousand miles of railway 
in Massachusetts, more than eighteen hundred in 
the five other states of New-England, and six hun¬ 
dred and fifty more in New-York. “ In all, three 
thousand miles. In September, 1839, her railway 
horizon was bounded by Salem, Bradford, Nashua, 
and Providence. It now encircles a web spreading 
over Massachusetts, and extends to the Kennebec, 
the St. Lawrence, and the Lakes. This great sys¬ 
tem of railways has been principally planned and di¬ 
rected by her sagacity. Boston invested largely in 
lines to the North, and in distant railways,—the Mi¬ 
chigan Central, Mad River, Reading, and Wilming¬ 
ton ; and she also expended five millions in an aque¬ 
duct, and as much more on factory cities. The aque¬ 
duct has been in operation three years. Her last 
investments promise to be remunerative, and will 
bring with them a strong current of trade from new¬ 
ly acquired territory. Railroads have become the 
great interest of Boston, and her investment in them 
exceeds fifty millions of dollars. 

CHARLESTON COMMERCE, 1851-52. 

Receipts qotton year ending 31 Aug....457,254bales. 

“ Sea Island “ .... i'9,379 “ 

Exported to G. Britain 44 ....207,220 “ 

“ France 4,4 43,950 “ 

“ other foreign 14 .... 38,205 “ 

“ northern ports “ ....202,910 “ 

Rice—received to Sept. 1852...137,497 tres. 

* The amount of tax assessed includes the PoE 
Tax. 

t Approximately. 
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CINCINNATI— Exports for Year ending 
August 31, 1852. 


Articles 


’Sl-’SO 

Articles 


*51-’50 

Apples.... 

bblo. 

7223 

Lard oils.. 

.bbls. 

24830 

Alcohol.... 


7607 

Linseed oil 


9277 

Beef....... 


20015 

Molasses.. 


48806 

Do.. 

. .tcs.. 

9023 

Oil Cake.. 

. tons 

1601 

Beans .... 

.bbls. 

1011 

Oats.. 

..sks. 

2718 

Brooms.... 

..doz. 

7934 

Potatoes.. 

. bbls. 

23844 

Butter. 

.bbls. 

3006 

Prk.&bacon.hhds. 

43933 

Do. firks. & kegs 

31395 

Do. 

..tcs.. 

34398 

Bran, &c 

sks.. 

10543 

Do........ 

. .bbls. 131560 

Bagging. 

pcs.. 

12918 

Do. in bulk. .lbs.3912943 

Corn.... 

ks.. 

51231 

Pork.. 

. .bxs. 

2372 

Corn mea 

>bls. 

928 

Rope, &c. 

.pkgs. 

9365 

Cheese.. 

sks. 

71 

Soap___ 

.bxs. 

28033 

Do.... 

>xs.. 

150689 

Sheep- 

.head. 

45 

Candles. 


121727 

Sugar. 

.hhds. 

20360 

Cattle... 

lead 

1840 

Salt....... 

.bbls. 

27022 

Cotton.. 

jales 

8810 

Do. 

.. sks. 

16214 

Coffee... 

sks . 

43654 

Seed, flax. 

. bbls. 

3520 

Cooperag 

pcs . 

C4279 

Sundry mdz.pkgs 

656793 

Eegs.... 

bbls. 

9160 

Do, mdze. 

. .tons. 

11241 

Flour.... 


406211 

Do. liquors.bbls. 

49348 

Feathers 

sks. 

7876 

Do. manf*s..pcs. 

66200 

Fruit, dried, bush. 

6413 

Do. pr’dce.pkgs. 

42333 

Grease..... 

.bbls. 

4732 

Starch .... 

..bxs. 

18293 

Grass seed 


7587 

Tallow.... 


3039 

Horses.... 

. head 

944 

Tobacco, kgs&bxs 

24761 

Hay. 

.bales 

554 

Do. 

.hhds. 

10821 

Hemp .... 


3616 

Do. 

.bales. 

629 

Hides. 

.lbs.. 

142823 

Vinegar... 

.bbls. 

5965 

Hides. 

.No.. 

31775 

Whiskey.. 

.bbls. 

276124 

Iron. 

.pcs.. 

172409 

Wool...... 

.bales. 

3404 

Do. 

. bdls. 

36368 

Do. 

...lbs. 

2972 

Do. 

tons. 

11329 

White lead 

..kgs. 

65514 

Lard. 

.bbls. 

47862 

Pieces castings.. 

33942 

Do. 

..kgs. 

115845 

Do. 

.tons. 

1629 


CANADA IN 1852— The History, Condition, 
and Resources of—Extekt of the Country- 
Early History under the French—the Pro¬ 
vince under the Rule of the English—Canada 
under “Responsible Government”— Geogra¬ 
phical Divisions, Climate and Soil—Animals 
and Natural Productions—Amount and Cha¬ 
racter of the Population — Agriculture- 

Manufactures AND SlIIPPING^ExPORTS AND IM¬ 
PORTS—INTERNAL Improvements—Revenue and 
Public Debts—Banks—Education, etc. —The 
British possessions on this continent constitute 
about one-third of North America: occupying an 
area of some 2,300,000 square miles, a space two- 
thirds as large as that covered by the whole of 
Europe. These territories lie immediately north of 
the United States, including eastwavdlv the islands 
of Newfoundland and Breton on the Atlantic coast, 
and extending on the west to the possessions of 
Russia. This immense area is divided into five 
provinces, Newfoundland, New-Brupswiek, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, and New-Britain; of which Canada, 
the second in size, is, and probably always will be, 
the first in importance. It contains about 350,000 
square miles, and is bounded on the north by a 
range of hills, which separates it from the territory 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; on the east, by La¬ 
brador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and New-Bruns- 
wick ; on the south, by the United States ; and on 
the west, by Lake Superior, and a line running north¬ 
wardly from this lake to Hudson’s Bay. It may be 
represented ift general terms as lying between the 
meridians of 57° 50' and 90° west, and the parallels 
of 42° and 52° north, and stretching about 1,300 
miles from east to west, and from 300 to 700 from 
north to south. 

Early History under the French .—Five hundred 
years before Columbus reached the western world, 
America was discovered by Biom Heriolson , a na¬ 
tive of Iceland ; and from this time, (1001,) during two 
centuries, repeated visits were made to its northern 
coasts by Scandinavian voyagers. Civilized Europe, 
however, knew not of the discovery. After the 
expiration of that period, these Scandinavian voy¬ 
ages ceased, and thenceforth North America was 
visited by no European until the 24th of June, 1497, 
when John Cabot, an enterprising navigator of 


Venice, then in the employ of Henry VII. of Eng¬ 
land, discovered the coast of Labrador. Soon after¬ 
wards, in 1500, Caspar Cortereal, a Portuguese, dis¬ 
covered the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; of which Jean 
! Denys, a Frenchman, prepared a map in 1506. 
France began now to take an interest in the new 
world; and under the patronage of its king, Francis 
1., Verazzano, a Florentine surveyed (1523-24) 
nearly all the eastern coast of North America. In 
April, 1534, the same monarch sent out Jacques 
Cartier vith a colony to make a settlement in the 
unexplored coast. In July following he entered the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in the same month for¬ 
mally took possession of the country in the name of 
the French king. No settlement, however, was then 
made ; yet this was the beginning of the French rule 
in the province of Canada. In October of the follow¬ 
ing year, Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence as far 
as the Indian village of Hochelaga, the site of the 
present city of Montreal; and here, for the first 
time, a European heard, from the natives, of the great 
lakes and of the mighty Mississippi. The contests 
of Francis I. with Charles V., of Germany, and the 
civil wars which desolated France during" the latter 
half of the 16th century, put an effectual stop to all 
efforts on the part of that kingdom to effect a settle¬ 
ment in Canada, or to prosecute its discoveries in 
America. But the spirit of enterprise was again re¬ 
vived under the sway of Henry IV.; and again 
Canada was sought by French adventurers. Trad¬ 
ing companies and private individuals, eager lor 
gain, fitted out expeditions for carrying on the fur 
trade; and this was prosecuted with success. 
Efforts were now made to establish trading pbsts ; 
and on the 3d of July, 1608, Samuel dc Champlain, 
the lieutenant of Sieur de Monts, arrived at the site 
of Quebec, where he at once determined to lay tho 
foundation of the French empire in the west. Sych 
was the origin of New France, for so the settlement 
was afterwards designated by its original founders. 
Twelve years subsequently the Pilgrims made their 
landing at Plymouth. 

The origin of the appellation Canada is a subject 
of dispute. Seme derive it from the Spanish li aca 
nada—here is nothing; in which they follow an 
old Castilian tradition; according to which the 
Spanish visited the country before "the French, and 
finding no mines, as they had hoped, in their disap¬ 
pointment uttered this exclamation. Th'e natives 
having caught the sound, repeated it to the next 
Europeans who arrived ; and they took it to be tho 
proper Indian appellation of the country. The deri¬ 
vation is evidently fanciful. Other explanatiohs of 
the term equally improbable are given by historians. 
The most likely derivation is that adduced by Charle¬ 
voix in his Histoire de la Nouvellc France,^'ol. 1., 
p. 13, note,) who says: “ D’autres derivent ce ncm 
du mot Iroquois ‘ Kannata ,’ qui se prononce Carma¬ 
da, et signitle un amas de cabanes.” The word 
meant, then, in tho Indian tongue, a collection of 
cabins, i. e., a village; and it is so used in Brandt’s 
translation of Matthew’s Gospel into the Mohawk 
language. The early discoverers hearing the term 
frequently employed by the natives, naturally thought 
it the name of the country; though it is not likely 
that at this early period Canada was distinguished 
by any general appellation. 

After the founding of Quebec, the French applied 
themselves to extending their knowledge of the 
country in which thoy had effected a settlement. 
The main objects of those who controlled the infant 
colony, were trade with the natives and their con¬ 
version to the Christian faith. The cultivation of 
the earth was not only considered of secondary im¬ 
portance, but was attended to only so far as was 
necessary to the supply of the immediate wants ofthe 
settlers. Nor in these respects did there afterwards 
take place any material change in the policy and hab¬ 
its of the colony, until it passed, in the following 
century, from the hands ofthe French to thq rule of 
the English. From the first, Jesuit missionaries 
were engaged in propagating the Catholic religion 
among the Indians of Canada; and they received 
much aid and sympathy in their under ’.airing from the 
pious and charitable of their native land. Alone, or 
in pairs, agreeably to the directions given by Christ 
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to the Seventy, they traversed the lone wilderness 
bearing with them the tidings of salvation. In 1634, 
two priests of this order made a settlement on the 
shores of Lake Huron ; and, in 1641, others had ad¬ 
vanced as far as the Falls of St. Mary. Meanwhile, 
the Jesuit inlluence had been increasing in Quebec. 

A college was founded in that city in 1635 by De 
Rohaut, and placed under their control; and soon 
after, an Ursuiinc convent was established, and a 
hospital for the sick and poor, both of which were 
under Catholic direction. In a few years the exer¬ 
cise of any religion but the Catholic was prohibited 
by law. As early as 1665, a house of worship was 
erected bv Father AUonez, near the west end of 
Lake Superior; and here he preached to the Indians 
in the Algonquin tongue. 

What success these missionaries met with in a 
religious point of view, cannot be readily determined. 

It is certain, however, that they acquired great influ¬ 
ence among the natives by their prudent and con¬ 
ciliatory conduct; and to this influence are attribut¬ 
able in no small degree, it is thought, the Ravages 
which were made by hostile Indians during Hie first 
part of the ISth century upon the people ami terri¬ 
tory of New-England. The policy of the Jesuits, 
therefore, was political as well as religious. They 
were influential, accordingly, in persuading the na¬ 
tive tribes to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
French monarch. In 1671, a large number of chiefs 
from the sources of the Mississippi, Red River and 
St. Lawrence, met the deputies of the king at the 
Falls of St. Mary, and, by common consent, placed 
themselves and their people under his protection. 
Seeking to extend their dominions still farther, the 
French government commissioned Marquette and 
Joliet, in 1673, to discover the Mississippi. How 
they did so, and what adventures they met with in. 
their descent of that river as far as the mouth of the 
Arkansas, has been often told with eloquent pen. 
Somewhat later, the French found their way by sea 
to the mouth of the river; and on this discovery, 
and the exploration of Marquette, was founded ihc- 
elaim which they subsequently urged to the valleys 
of the Mississippi and Ohio, and all the territory ly¬ 
ing to the northwest of that region. 

For nearly one hundred years after the discovery 
of the Mississippi, there occurred no change of im¬ 
portance either in the political or social affairs of 
Canada. The Indians, who had been at first annoy¬ 
ing, were at length conciliated, and united with the 
French against the colonists from England. Few 
immigrants came over from France ; whilst those 
wi'f> were already settled in the country were occu¬ 
pied either as missionaries, in hunting, in fishing, 
or L>. the cultivation of small feudal farms. From 
these farms their occupants derived just enough to 
afford them subsistence. There was little prospect 
of advantage held out to emigrants from the mother 
country. The land of the province was granted to 
subjects by the king upon feudal tenure, as was cus¬ 
tomary in Europe at the time of the discovery of 
Canada. Tracts of land of all sizes, from one square 
mile to one hundred or more, were conferred by the 
king on private individuals, and these were styled 
seigniories. The seigniors were bound to concede 
land to immigrants, on application, on condition 
that they would pay a small rent and perform certain 
feudal duties and services. On the tenant’s death, 
his children inherited his land in equal shares, sub¬ 
ject to the same conditions; and so, when the 
seignior, or lord, deceased, his territories descended 
to his children, nne-half to his eldest son, while 
the other half' was distributed in equal shares 
between him and his brothers and sisters. A seig¬ 
niory might be sold; but the king was entitled to 
one-fifth of its price, one-third of which, how¬ 
ever, was relinquished in ease of immediate pay¬ 
ment. Resides the lands thus owric J -- 

others which constituted endowments 
Wished Catholic Church; and yot these were re¬ 
served for state purposes. All the grants of land 
made in Canada, while it continued a French pro¬ 
vince, were made upon ’this uniform plan ; and the 
system was, very unfortunately, maintained among 


highly injurious to the prosperity of the colony', for 
it operated, among the French settlers, as u check 
upon industry and enterprise. Since that conquest, 
however, the new lands granted have not been 
given upon this plan, but a clear title has been made 
to the purchaser. It has happened, consequently, 
that the portion of the territory which has been 
settled since the transference or the province to 
England, has advanced much more rapidly than the 
other in prosperity and internal improvement. Pub¬ 
lic opinion has long been opposed to these feudal 
tenures ; and such as now exist will, no doubt, at an 
early period, be superseded by titles more in accord¬ 
ance with the progressive ideas of the age. 

The Province under the rule of the English .—From 
the beginning of tiie ISth century the French and 
English colonies in America struggled for pre-emin¬ 
ence in North America, as their parent nations 
were doing on the battle-fields of Europe. English 
villages were attacked and-destroyed by the Cana¬ 
dians and their allies the Indians, arid these acts 
were retaliated in kind by the English colonists. 
Mutual invasions were made with various success, 
until, finally, on the 14th of September, 1759, Que¬ 
bec was taken by the British under General Wolle. 

In September of the following year, the surrender of 
Montreal completed the subjugation of Canada, and 
the whole territory was formally ceded to England 
in 1763, bv the treaty of Paris. Such was the end of 
the French domination in the northern part of North 
America. During the continuance of her power, 
France had ruled the province with maternal sway. 
Her resources and treasures were spent upon the 
colony, and her best, officers were sent out to ad¬ 
minister the government. Yet was she unsuccessful 
in developing the hidden resources of the country ; 
for she had adopted a policy which, though kind 
and in many respects beneficial, was upon the whole 
unfitted for drawing out the strength of an infant 
colony. Military governments were fixed at Mon¬ 
treal, at Three Rivers, and at Quebec, upon winch, 
subject to the control of the French minister of ma¬ 
rine, devolved the administration, civil as well as 
military, of the province. A governor and an internl- 
aht were the heads of the government. Free admis¬ 
sion was granted to colonists from every country; a 
policy more liberal than that adopted r>y other 
European states, which then controlled settlements 
in America. Commerce, however, was fettered, be¬ 
cause it was confined to chartered monopolies. 
Popular rights, too, were wholly unacknowledged. 
All power was centred in the government. The 
state was all, the people nothing; and hence, when 
the state fell, the people passed without a murmur 
from the power of France to the control of her here¬ 
ditary enemy. 

From the time of the conquest until In 4, Canada 
was ruled by an English governor and council, with 
English law, administered solely in the English 
language; but from 1774 to 1791 the province was 
governed by the same functionaries, administering 
English criminal but French civil law. In 1791, 
owing to troubles experienced in carrying oil the 
government, Canada was divided by the so-called 
Constitution Act (51st Geo. III., c. 31) into two pro¬ 
vinces, tipper and Lower. A similar form of go¬ 
vernment was established in each, but its adminis¬ 
trations differed in some particulars. In the upper 
province, where the English colonists were most 
numerous, the new constitution worked well, and 
was not specially complained of until a comparatively 
late period in its history. In the lower province, 
however, where the French settlers were stronger 
than the English, the new arrangement was a source 
of disquiet and turmoil from its first institution. The 
government was composed, according to the act of 
parliament, of a governor, and an executive council 


the lands thus owned, there were | of eleven members appointed by the crown , a le w is- 
ustituted endowments for the esta- | lative council, consistingof lo members, (afterwards 
raised to 40,) also appointed by the crown ; and an 
assembly, or house of commons, composed of 50 
members, (subsequently increased to 88,) elected by 
the people of the province upon the basis of popula- 

svsiem wis vurv umui.ui....... ... tion. At the first meeting of the assembly, (Dee. 1 <, 

the French population even after the conquest by j 1792,) it was found that 35 of its nwmbers were 
the British. * The influence of this feudal tenure was | French and only 15 English, a minority which was. 
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at a later period reduced to three. Of course, 
French influence was predominant in the assembly. 
The other two estates, however, were thoroughly 
English. Hence arose, almost from the outset, a 
most violent contention between the different 
branches of the legislature, tho council striving to 
retain the power with which it had been vested by 
parliament, and the assembly straining every nerve 
to circumscribe the privileges of the council and go¬ 
vernor, Kd make itself independent of their control. 
It would be tediou3 to trace the progress of this 
struggle from its commencement to the catastrophe 
in 1837, when Lower Canada broke out into re¬ 
bellion. Suftice it to say, that the assembly ob¬ 
tained by degrees some of the powers which had 
been granted to the other estates of the government, 
and from cime to time had'its demands for increased 
privileges complied with by the mother country, and 
always with apparent readiness and liberality. 
Finally, however, tired of concession, the home 
government refused to yield any further to the in¬ 
creasingly clamorous, and, in some respects, unrea¬ 
sonable demands of the assembly. To have yielded 
would have been in effect to have surrendered the 
whole government of the province ; a step which 
England was not prepared to take, and which, con¬ 
sidering the limited education of the French Cana¬ 
dians, and their general want of preparation for 
self-government, and considering also the equitable 
rights of the English colonists who (or their ances¬ 
tors) had settled in the province., under the distinct 
assurance of being ruled according to the laws of 
England —would not, all things taken into account, 
have been either prudent or just The assembly 
refusing, during several years, to make appropria¬ 
tion for administering the government, and persist¬ 
ing to do so after repeated remonstrances from the 
mother country, the English parliament passed re¬ 
solutions providing for the current civil expenses in¬ 
dependent of and contrary to the action of that 
branch of t he provincial legislature. Rebellion fol¬ 
lowed ; but in a short time it was put down by 
military force, the power of England triumphing in 
the contest. 

There can bo no question that England, when 
matters had reached the crisis just noticed, fol¬ 
lowed the only course which could have preserved 
her dominion over Lower Canada; yet it is equally 
certain that all the troubles which for so many years 
agitated that province, were due. to the unwise act 
passed by the British parliament of 1791, by which a 
representative assembly was established. The act 
was unwise in the first place, because, if the province 
was to be preserved as a British possession, it 
should have been ruled by English laws and in the 
English language, in order that the French and 
English inhabitants might, in time, have become a 
united and homogeneous people. The consequence 
of the course which was followed was inevitable ; 
the two races by which the colony was inhabited, 
having no powerful bond of union, were kept by the 
forcq of previous prejudices distinct from, and hostile 
to each other, as they are to the present day. It was 
unwise, furthermore, because it was impossible that 
an assembly chosen by a people, the great majority 
of whom were French by descent, by habits and by 
education, could act lor any length of time, or on 
any important subject, in harmony with a legislative 
council composed mainly of English settlers and 
nominated by the crown. It was unwise, finally, 
because the French Canadians had no experience in 
the ar; of self-government, and were at that time, if 
they are not now, unfitted for so important a trust. 
“ They were, without doubt,” says Halliburton, 
the most ignorant inhabitants of any portion of 
America ; but few of them could either read or 
write. They were even unacquainted with the 
common operations of husbandry, preferring the 
listless idleness engendered by a fertile soil, that 
yielded its productions without the aid of art., to the 
laborious operations of the enterprising Anglo- 
Saxons. Accustomed to implicit obedience, they 
saved themselves the trouble of thinking, and 
yielded their judgment to their leaders and their 
conscience to their priests. Yet to such a people 


was entrusted tho power not only of making law r s, 
but of governing the English,. The experience of 
all ages was against the experiment.” Nor was “ the 
experience of all eges” fallacious in this instance. 
The French, though ruled with a more than pater¬ 
nal sway, became more and more dissatisfied with 
the home government, and, as each demand was 
complied with by the parliameril, and each alleged 
grievance redressed, became more and more clamor¬ 
ous for still further concessions. Warned by her 
experience in the case of the United States, England 
treated Canada with more mildness than any other 
colony had up to that time experienced, resigning 
the right of taxation, (1788,) though compelled to 
contribute of her own means to the support of the 
province, and leaving all its internal affairs, com¬ 
merce excepted, to the regulation of the provincial 
legislature. Complaints were listened to with re¬ 
spect by the British parliament, and honest efforts 
made to remove every cause of dissatisfaction, real 
or imaginary ; and it was only when the whole ma¬ 
chinery of government was thrown into disorder, 
and its movements stopped by the provincial assem¬ 
bly, that tho parliament interposed to save the coun¬ 
try from anarchy and civil war. 

The rebellion which liad been partially communi¬ 
cated to Upper Canada having been put down with 
little effort, the British parliament attempted anew 
the construction of a government; What the Cana¬ 
dians had failed to gain as malcontents, they now 
gained as rebels reduced;to subjection. After vari¬ 
ous preliminary investigations and discussions, tho 
two provinces of Canada ; were united in 1841, chielly 
through the representations and influence of the 
viceroy, Lord Durham, into one government, under 
cue legislature. By this Act of Reunion, as it is 
called, important changes were made in the consti¬ 
tution, and a “ responsible government” introduced. 
The governor was deprived of the patronage which, 
had pertained to his office under the old regime , and 
this patronage was transferred to the leader of tho 
assembly, while the governor’s veto was made of 
little or no effect; the legislative council was made 
“ a mere duplicate of the assembly.” and the laws 
passed by the provincial legislature thus constituted, 
were subjected no longer, as before, to a rigid ex¬ 
amination in England before they received the sanc¬ 
tion of the king, but only to a merely nominal sur¬ 
veillance. In a word, the legislature was made in¬ 
dependent in all but the name. A government more 
democratic, in fact, than that of the United States, 
was established ; while that admirable system of 
checks and balances which regulates our institu¬ 
tions had no counterpart in the new administration. 

Canada under “ Responsible Government —Hav¬ 
ing gained the object for which they had for years 
been striving, or what was equivalent to it, the 
French party, which, of course, was predominant, 
under the working, and according to the provisions 
of the new constitution, ceased to fill the province 
with confusion and alarm. And now a singular 
and yet not an unnatural phenomenon occurred. 
The English settlers, who had previously been the 
staunchest loyalists, and had continued steadfast 
and unshrinking in their adherence to the mother 
country, began to murmur against the conduct of 
the home government. They asserted, and not with¬ 
out reason, that they were in effect not represented 
in the new legislature ; for the majority of the 
French party was too overwhelming to allow of 
successful resistance, on their part, to any measure 
which their enemies might please to propose, or to 
any law they might please to enact. Before* they 
could appeal to the king or to the parliament; but 
now, they declared they had, though nominally free, 
no voice in managing the affairs" of their country, 
and no means of redress when oppressed by the un¬ 
just and one-sided enactments of their political op¬ 
ponents. It was vain to appeal to the governor, for 
his veto was virtually powerless. To ask redress of 
the legislative council was equally vain, for it was 
but an echo of the assembly, and this latter body 
was under the control of the French representatives. 
Vain was it, finally, to appeal to the monarch or to 
parliament, for to such petitions" one uniform an- 
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swer was ‘returned: “You have a responsible gov¬ 
ernment ; we cannot interfere. It is a local matter; 
you must settle it yourselves.” 

He knows but little of the science of political 
economy,, who supposes that government is estab¬ 
lished for the good of the majority solely. It is 
founded for the greatest good, not of the greatest 
number, but of all —the minority as well as the ma¬ 
jority. Unquestionably, when in a state it becomes 
necessary that some of its members should lie under 
disabilities, it is better, other things being equal, 
that the minority rather than the majority should 
suffer. But if the interests of all can be secured, 
and yet only those of the greater number are actu¬ 
ally regarded, irrespective of the feelings and rights 
of the minority, then and there, call the stut&rby 
what name you please, a monarchy or a democracy, 
you have a despotism. Situated as they were under 
the new constitution—a helpless minority ruled by 
an inconsiderate majority—the English residents 
despaired of obtaining a just influence in the man¬ 
agement of their country’s affairs. Thrown off, as 
they seemed to be, by the mother country, they 
looked elsewhere for support. No means of reliev¬ 
ing themselves from French control appeared so 
likely to succeed, as the project which they, though 
loyalist before the Union, started a few years since, 
(1849,) and which was then discussed, oscit is even 
now, with not a little feeling, as well by the press 
of this country as by that of Canada and England. 
The proposed plan is the annexation of Canada to 
the United States. 

Among the Canadians, the idea of annexation to 
this country arose among, and first found favor with 
the English settlers ; but the proposition is not 
countenanced by them alone. Their opponents, the 
French, entertain, it is ascertained, a similar wish, 
though of course their motives are different. They 
fear a threatened league of all the British North 
American provinces, which, if made, would deprive 
them of their power, and, rather than this, they 
would have annexation. Thus affairs stand in Ca¬ 
nada,unsettled, and, to a strong though not the do¬ 
minant party in the state, highly unsatisfactory. A 
change of some sort must come at no very distant 
day. England, it is probable, cannot, and, if the 
wishes of some of her statesmen be followed, will 
not long continue to exercise even the small remnant 
of aufthority which she has retained over the pro- ] 
vince. Whenever she withdraws her supervision, j 
Canada will either form a separate and distinct gov¬ 
ernment in North America, or it will become a con¬ 
stituent element of our Union. Bat, will England 
surrender her claims without a struggle ? If she 
should do so, can Canada escape civil convulsion, 
in case she make the attempt to form herself into an 
independent power? If she should apply for nn- 
tranee into this already overgrown confederacy, can 
she be received without endangering the whole 
framework ; the very existence of our government? 
These, it will be seen, are momentous questions, 
and upon their correct solution may depend, before 
many years have passed away, the most momentous 
consequences.* 

Geographical Divisions, Climate and Soil. —The 
province of Canada is now divided,, geographically, 
into Canada East and Canada West, corresponding 
respectively to the Upper and Lower Canada of the 
period preceding the Union. Canada East is com¬ 
prised between the parallels of 45° and 52° north, 
and between the meridians 59° 50' and 80? 00' west, 
and contains about 160,000,000 of acres. That part 
of it which lies east of the River Cbaudiere and 
south of the St. Lawrence, is the least fertilo of the 


* An interesting article on the subject of Cana¬ 
dian Annexation appeared in De Bow’s Review, Oct., 
1850. It may be consulted with advantage, though 
the writer does not seem to have written from reli¬ 
able information respecting the relation of the Bri¬ 
tish to the French party in the lower province pre¬ 
vious to the rebellion of 1837, nor to have been cor¬ 
rectly informed as to the origin and cause of that 
melancholy outbreak. 


whole, much of it being unfit for cultivation. That 
part, on the other hand, which lies west of the 
Chaudiere as far as St. Regis, is composed of excel¬ 
lent land, and, bordering as it does on the United 
States, is improving, and is being settled more ra¬ 
pidly than any part of the lower province. That 
large tract, moreover, which is situated north-west 
of Montreal and east of the Ottawa, (the western 
boundary of-tne province,) is said to be even more 
fertile. The climate of this division is colder than 
that of the western under the same parallel, the 
mercury sometimes falling in winter at Quebec to 
30° below zero. The winter beginning in November, 
lasts five months, during which time the snow is 
usually four feet deep in the voods. When it does 
break up, the approach of summer is very rapid, and 
vegetation, commencing early, advances rapidly to 
perfection. AH kinds of grain come to maturity, 
though the crops of most are not so abundant as 
they are ir- more southern elimates. The common 
fruits are readily raised as high up as Quebec 
where, however, cold as the winters are, the ther¬ 
mometer sometimes rises in summer as high as 
KMT above zero. 

Canada West is comprised between the parallels 
41° and 49° north, and the meridian 74° and 117? 
west, and contains about 84,000,000 acres. The 
true period of the settlement of this province was 
1783, at the close of the American war of indepen¬ 
dence, when a number of British loyalists from this 
country took refuge here, and had lands assigned 
them, on highly favorable terms, by the home gov¬ 
ernment. In 1791, it was created, as has been seen, 
a separate province, at which time it contained, by 
computation, 10,000 inhabitants. York, now the 
flourishing city of Toronto, on Lake Ontario, was 
founded three years afterwards, and made the seat 
of government, and colonists from Great Britain 
were encouraged to come into the province and make 
a settlement. Emigration did rot commence on a 
large scale till 1803, since which rime it has contin¬ 
ued to flow in without cessation; this division being 
naturally preferred by Englishmen to Canada East, 
in which French influence was predominant. In 
1811, the province contained 9,523 persons who paid 
taxes, from which it is estimated that the entire po¬ 
pulation was then about eighty thousand. The cli¬ 
mate is not so cold as in the eastern division, and 
the province contains both a larger extent of fertile 
land, as well as tracts more productive. Most of 
the soil equals the best lands of New-York and 
Ohio, and some of it is even superior. Near To¬ 
ronto, 100 bushels of wheat have been raised upon 
a single acre. It is stated on good authority, that 
the lands lying between the lakes, of Huron on the 
one side, and Erie and Ontario on the other, are 
sufficiently productive to supply all Europe with 
grain, “ besides producing cattle and sheep, hemp 
and flax, and yielding iron, copper, lead, lime, mar 
and gypsum ; "and that they are capable of support 
ing, by agricultural pursuits alone, at least five mil 
lions of additional inhabitants.” Of this tract, and 
of the western district generally, a somewhat en¬ 
thusiastic writer, speaking after personal examina¬ 
tion, remarks : “ In no portion of Canada could hor¬ 
ticulture, floriculture, and agriculture, be prosecuted 
with more certainty of success than in it. Peaches, 
plums, pears, apples, melons, grapes, Indian corn, 
tobacco and vegetables of every description, grow 
in abundance, with a luxuriousness that is truly as¬ 
tonishing ; and the day cannot be remote when such 
obvious advantages wiP attract attention.” 

Animals and Natural Productions.— Among wild 
animals found in Canada maybe enumerated the 
elk, fallow deer, boar, wolf, fox, wild-cat, raccoon, 
beaver, marten, otter, hare, squirrel, and in */!<.» 
south the buffalo and the roebuck. Some of these, 
however, are being rapidly exterminated by hunters, 
and by the advance of civilization. Among birds 
are found wild ducks, geese, and other water-fowls, 
pigeons, the quail, partridge, turkey, and various 
kinds of grouse. Fish abound in the rivers and 
lakes, among which are the sturgeon, salmon and 
herring. 
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Canada is covered with forests, among the trees! 
growing in which arc firs, pines, the white cedar, 
maple, birch, ash, bass wood, hickory, cherry and 
the oak. Among the smaller plants are found a 
kind of rice, called zizania aquatica, which grows 
in the swamps, ginseng, various species of wild 
berries, and the lily, violet, and other flowers. The 
live oak, which is produced in the southern part of 
the country, is said to be adapted to ship-building; 
but not the other kinds of the same tree which are 
found in Canada. Such trees as are useful for no 
other purpose supply material to the pot and pearl- 
ash manufactories. The maple tree (acer sacchar- 
inum) is abundant, and yields an excellent sugar, of 
which large quantities are yearly raised in the pro¬ 
vince. The sugar is obtained by inserting a small 
cane-shoot into an incision, made by an axs or with 
an auger, in the bark of the tree, iri the spring, 
when the sap is rising; along which tube the sap is 
conducted, and from which it falls into a wooden 
trough placed beneath. The tree continues to flow 
about a month. The sap is boiled twice, during the 
last process being carefully skimmed and cleared 
from whatever impurities may rise to the surface. 
It is then left to cool, by which means it is formed 
into hard cakes, ready for use or for the market. 
The amount of maple sugar manufactured in Can¬ 
ada West in 1848, is stated to have been 4,1(30,667 
lbs., or about six pounds to every inhabitant. Valued 
at the average market price, this year’s production 
was worth more than $200,000. 

Amount and Character of the Population.— Pre¬ 
vious to the year 1760, a)i those who emigrated to 
•Canada were of French origin, and they came prin¬ 
cipally from Normandy. In 1676, Canada East con¬ 
tained about 8,000 inhabitants ; in 17C0, 15,000 ; in 
1714, 26,904 ; and in the year 1760, the year above 
mentioned, v/hen the French immigration ceased, 
about 65,000. The census of 1784 gave 113,000 ; of 
1825, 423.630.; of 1831, 511,917 ; of 1844, 699,806; of 
1848, 768,344, an increase in twenty-three years of 
334,704 ; at which rate the population would be 
doubled in thirty years. The greater part of this in¬ 
crease was due to births alone, for there has been 
comparatively little immigration into this division of 
the province since the control of the country passed 
from the hands of France. In 1787, a number of 
English loyalists came in from the United States; 
and, at a subsequent period, there took place still 
further emigration from this country, particularly 
from Vermont. It is by these men that the re¬ 
sources of Canada East have been chiefly develop¬ 
ed ; they possess the best cultivated farms in the 
district, are owners of at least half of the more va¬ 
luable seigniories, and are the main conductors of 
the retail trade, and of the internal and foreign 
commerce. The other, and much the larger portion 
of the inhabitants, are of French descent, and re¬ 
tain the habits and modes of thought of their ..ances¬ 
tors. Neither the conquest, nor the time that has 
since elapsed, nor the example of their more enter¬ 
prising fellow-citizens, has wrought any, essential 
change in their character. They are, as a people, 
frugal, honest, industrious, and hospitable; cheerful 
in temperament, social and polite in their manners, 
but uneducated, tenacious of old customs, and un¬ 
progressive. There are but few of them who are 
wholly dependent on wages for their support; the 
most own small farms upon which they labor with 
the same kind of implements used bytheir ancestors 
a century ago. Only a few families own any large 
amount of property, and even then it is not very va¬ 
luable. Yet the people live" happy and contented, 
neither wanting nor abounding. Their religion is 
the Catholic, ar.d the education which they receive 
is acquired under the direction of Catholics, the 
clergy among whom are supported by endowments 
and tithes granted before the conquest, and guaran¬ 
tied b«. express stipulation in the treaty then made 
between England and France. 

In 1845, according to the census then taken, the 
Church of Rome included within its pale 571,714 of 
the population ; the Episcopalians had 43,274 ; the 
Scotch Presbyterians, 26,725 ; other Presbyteri¬ 


ans, 5,231; the Methodists, 15,853 ,* the Baptists, 
4,067. 

The time of the settlement of Canada West, and 
its population in 1811, have already been mentioned. 
The number of inhabitants which it contained,:» 
1825, was 158,027; in 1835, 336,000; in 1848, 723,- 
292 ; an increase in twenty-three years of 565,265, 
the population doubling itself once in about eleven 
years. Of this population 166,340 belonged to the 
Church of England; 119,830 to that of Rome; 
148,182 were Scotch or other Presbyterians; 137,752 
Methodist?;; 28,053 Baptists; 7,186 Lutherans ; and 
115>,969 belonged to no denomination. One seventh 
of the ungranted lands in this district have been set 
apart 4br religious purposes, and are called M Clergy 
Reserves.” The income thus arising is apportioned 
to the Church of England two-flfths; to the Church 
of Rome, that of Scotland and the Wesleyan Metho- 
djyts, each one-fifth. Other sects are supported by 
their congregations, as the Church of England is in 
Canada' East. Thus the joint population of the two 
districts amounted in £848 to 1,491,626, pr in round 
numbers, one- and a half millions; of whom fXbQOO 
are descendants of the French ; 550,000 come uvm 
Great Britain ; 250,000 from Ireland; 60,000 from the 
United States ; and 60,000 from the Continent of 
Europe. IP the relative rates of the increase of po- ' 
pulation in the two districts have continued un¬ 
changed up to the present time, Canada West has 
now a population Of 859,000; Canada East of 840,000, 
making a total of 1,699,000. From this it would 
seem that the western province is now ahead of the 
eastern. At the same rate Of increase, Canada 
West will contain, in 1862, 1,259,000; while Canada 
East will contain only 1,015,000. Indeed, taking 
into account the continued increase of immigration 
into the western province, it is highly probable that 
in the year 1862 it will have one million and a half 
of inhabitants, or about one-third more than Canada 
East. 

Comparing the increase of the population in the 
two provinces of Canada during ten years with that 
of Great Britain and that of the United States, we 
have in Great Britain (1831-41) an increase of 1.11 
per cent.; in thO United States (1830-40) 3.26 per 
cent.; in Canada East (1834-44) 3.18 per cent. ; in 
Canada West (1832-42) 8.61 per cent. The propor¬ 
tion of deaf and dumb among the inhabitants of Ca¬ 
nada is about as one to 957, which is higher than 
anywhere else in the world where censuses have 
been taken, except in Switzerland and Baden. If 
we count lunatics and idiots, the proportion afflicted 
in this way added to those suffering under the other 
calamities just mentioned, is one in 370 against one 
in 533 in the Unitod States. The causes of this 
phenomenon have not yet been discovered. The 
ratio of females to males in the two provinces is 89 
to 100. The number of paupers in Canada East was, 
in 1831, one in 399; in 1844, one in 151—a strange 
and alarming increase. In Canada West there is 
only one pauper to every 1,469 inhabitants, against 
one to 318 in New-York in 1835. The number of 
colored persons settled in the province of Canada 
East up to 1845, only reached 261, of whom 140 
were males and 120 females. Since that time, espe¬ 
cially within the last two or three years, there has 
been a considerable augmentation of this class from 
the United States. 

Agriculture.— In 1845, the amount of soil occupied 
in Canada was 7,540,450 acres ; of which 3,083,949 
were under cultivation. The amount of land sur¬ 
veyed in the eastern province up to 1845, was 17,- 
685,942 acres, of which 3,928,100 were unappro¬ 
priated ; in the western, up to 1848, the amount 
surveyed was 15,902,006 acres, of which 1,597,123 
were unappropriated. Vast quantities in both pro¬ 
vinces are yet unsurveypd. The average price ot 
this public domain was, in 1840, lls. 2d. per acre 
for crown lands ; 12s. 8d. for clergy reserves ; and 
12S. 6d. for school lands. The cultivated land is for 
the most part divided into small farms, which, 
where the feudal tenure does not operate, are almost 
always owned by those who reside on them ; by 
whom, assisted sometimes by hired laborers, they 
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arc tilled, The condition, therefore, of tho mass of 
the people is one of hsjqnneKK and contentment. If 
groat wealth is rarely concentrated upon a single in¬ 
dividual, poverty, ou the other hand, is but little 
known. The agriculturists are becoming every 
year more prosperous; and though they may not 
accumulate rapidly, they do it surely. 

The amounts of agricultural and other kinds of 
property assessed in Canada West in 1825, was 
■£•2,250,874; in the year 1S48 it had reached £8,- 
507,001. During the same time, the number of acres 
under cultivation had increased from 535,212 to 
2,073,820 ; of houses, from 8,876 to 42,957 ; and of 
horses, oxen, milch cows, and young cattle together, 
from 121,200 to 481,417. Thus, we perceive, Canada 
West, seventy years after its settlement, had 3?i 
acres of ground under cultivation for every unit of 
its poptdntion ; whereas New-York, it would seem, 
had, in 1835, two hundred and twenty-one years 
after its settlement, only 43<* acres to every unit of 
its population. The number of neat cattle and 
horses, possessed in 1848, was equal to one head for 
every one and three-quarters of the population ; or, 
if we take another estimate of their number, which 
puts them down as 717,234 instead of 481,417, the 
ratio is very nearly as one to one ; while New-York, 
in the same particular, only possesses one head to 
every unit of her population. The estimate made 
of the crop of Canada West for 1847, was, of wheat, 
7,558,"73 ; barley, 515,72? ; oats, 7,055,730 rye, 446,- 
203 ; maize, 1,137,555; buckwheat, 432,573 ; pca3, 
1,753,846; potatoes, 4,751,331 ; the value of the 
whole of which was supposed to be about £2,676,- 
285 currency. Taking the percentage, the quantity 
of each of these articles per inhabitant was, of 
wheat, 10-45 bushels ; barley, 0’71 ; oats, 9*75; rye, 
0-62 ; buckwheat O’GO ; maize, I-57 ; potatoes, 6-57 ; 
peas, 2*52. To oppose to this, we have in the United 
States for the same year, the following per centage : 
wheat, 550 ; barley, 0-28 ; oats, 8'00 ; rye, D42 ; 
backwheat, 0*56 ; maize, 26‘01 ; potatoes, 4-86, This 
estimate shows that Canada West raised in 1847 as 
much again of wheat as wo did, in the ratio of po¬ 
pulation. She even outstripped our best wheat- 
producing states ; for, in the same year, New-York 
raised only five bushels to each person ; Virginia 
ten ; Pennsylvania seven ; Indiana eight; Ohio ten ; 
while Canada West raised ten and a half. During 
the year 1848, there were produced in the province 
2,330,756 lbs. of wool, an increase within six years 
of more than 50 per cent.; of tobacco, 1,865 lbs.; 
flax, 41,590 ; beef and pork, 99,251 barrels. 

The statistics of Canada East are not so foil nor 
eo reliable as those of its sister province. In 1844, 
its whole produce in bushels amounted to 21,325,596, 
which is equal to 30 bushels for each unit of the po¬ 
pulation, a ratio about one-fourth less than that of 
Canada West for 1842. Taking into account the 
fact that the most of those who engage in the lum¬ 
ber trade are found in the lower province, and th8 
additional fact that it contains the two iargest cities 
In Canada, the disproportion between its agricultu¬ 
ral products and those of the upper province is not 
so great as might have been expected. In 1831, 
there were raised here 3,404,756 bushels of wheat; 
in 1844, only 942,835, owing to the de"astations of 
the wheat-fly which occurred at this period. Since 
that time, partly owing to the introduction of new 
seed-wheat, and partly from other causes, the crop 
has very materially increased. The produce of 1843 
was, wheat, 914,909 bushels ; barley, 1,221,710; rye, 
310,458 ; oats, 6,668,933 ; peas, 1,428,303 ; maize, 
143,947 ; buckwheat, 375,744 ; potatoes, 9,914,639 ; 
total, 21,365,913 bushels. 

Manufactures and Shipping. —The statistics of ma¬ 
nufactures in Canada are very imperfect* and are 
worthy of little reliance. There were in the coun¬ 
try it; 1848, 661 fulling and carding mills ; 130 
breweries ; 174 distilleries ; 389 tanneries ; 1,740 
asheries ; 10 paper mil’s ; 19 trip hammers ; 14 oil 
mills ; 9 nail factories ; besides other less important 
factories and mills. There were produced in the 
same year, by factories in Canada West alone, 624,- 
971 yards of foiled cloth ; 71,715 of linen ; and 


1,295,172 of flannel. In 1810, tho value of the va¬ 
rious kinds of factories situated within the Homo 
District ami city of Toronto, in Canada West, was 
estimated at $1,613,673. 

In shipping also, Canada is advancing. The Sower 
province had in 1844 a tonnage of 55,448 ; of which 
45,351 belonged to Quebec, and I0,9u7 to Montreal. 
The number of vessels employed was 509, worked 
by 3,146 men. The upper province had in 1638, 
4.505 tons ; in 1840,8,630 tons. The shipping own¬ 
ed ou Lake Ontario, and employed on tho inland 
waters of Canada in 1845, was valued at $3,090,000- 
Steamers now go from Chicago, down the St. Law¬ 
rence to the r ceau, without breaking bulk. 

Exports and Imports.— The prosperity of Canada 
is shown by the consistent increase of its trade. In 
1840, tho exports amounted to $1,475,000 ; in 1850, 
$13,290,000. In 1838, the exports were valued at 
£2,612,851 currency, (four dollars to the pound,) of 
which £772,432 came to the United States ; the im¬ 
ports for the same year by sea alone, at £2,107,264. 
In 1850, the exports were valued at £2,990,428, of 
which £1,237,789 were for the United States. Clas¬ 
sified, the articles exported were: produce of the 
tiiines, £9,145 ; fisheries, £36,512 ; lumber, £1,360,- 
734 ; vegetable food, £1,046,034 ; other agricultural 
produce, £13,439 ; manufactures, £6,676 ; shipping, 
sold abroad, £320,430. The imports during the 
same year amounted to £4,245,517 ; the duties paid 
on which were £615,645.* 

The trade between the United States and Canada 
is becoming increasingly important. In 1840, our 
exports from that province were estimated at $162,- 
741 ; our imports thither at $398,356. In 1850, the 
exports reached $5,813,600 ; the imports, $7,404,000. 
Of this excess of imports over exports tho greater 
part consists of “ foreign merchandise,” goods in¬ 
tended for foreign markets which pass through the 
canals of the United States in preference to pasbmg 
out by the River St. Lawrence. In 1840, the value 
of imports of lumber, animal and vegetable food, 
was $28,507; in 1849, $2,561,416; an increase in 
ten years of $2,532,907. ' In 1840, the value of our 
exports of the same articles was $204,683 ; in 1840, 
$445,344 ; an increase of $320,661. From this it 
will be seen, that while both imports and exports 
have increased, our exports from Canada, in 1846, 
were nearly eight times greater than our imports 
thence; but that ten years later, in spite of our 
higher duties, our imports were nearly six times 
greater than our exports. In 1847, there were im¬ 
ported into Canada 27,137,234 lbs. of sugar and mo¬ 
lasses, about 18 \.i lbs. to each person ; of coffee, in 
1846, there were imported 11 oz. per head; of tea, 
2 lbs. 4 oz. to each inhabitant. In the United States, 
in 1848, coffee was imported to the amount of 634 
oz. a head; tea, 5 oz. a head. This comparison 
would seem to indicate that the people of Canada 
understood the art of living comfortably ; rather too 
comfortably, perhaps, for in 1848 they consumed 
about two gallons of wine and other spirits; the 
greater part of it being whiskey distilled within the 
province.+ 

Internal Improvements. —The provincial govern¬ 
ment has expended liberally of its funds in effecting 
internal improvements. In 1841, the year of the 
Union, it appropriated to this object $7,718,335. 
Previous to this time the legislature had expended, 
in constructing canals and in improving navigable 
water courses, $5,520,550 ; making in all up to 1841, 
$13,238,885. Since that time other liberal grants 
have been made. The canals which have been dug 
in Canada have proved of immense advantage. The 
longest and most important of these is that called 
the Rideau Canal, which connects the northern end 


* For further information on this, and some of the 
preceding heads, see an article in the present volume 
on “ British America.” 

t The subject of our commercial relations with 
Canada is well discussed in a number of De Bow’s 
Review, March, 1852; and in the North American 
Review for January, 1852, 
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of Lake Ontario at Kingston* with the Ottawa River 
Ot liytowu, a distance of 12$ miles. It was con¬ 
structed in order that vessels might avoid the dan- 

t erouw rocks and rapids which are found in the St* 
.awmioe between hike Ontario and Montreal. The 
Ottawa, from Bytown so Montreal, on the other 
hand, is navigable and perfectly safe. This canal is 
142 feet lung by 3d wide, contains 17 locks, and cost 
about $5,dun,000. Farther west and south 5ve have 
the Welland Canal, which unites the Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, avoiding the Falls of Niagara. Its 
length is 42 miles ; its descent, 330 feet, accomplish¬ 
ed by 37 locks ; and its cost was nearly $5,000,000. 
The'Canadians have, besides these, the Ghnmblv 
Canal, eleven miles long, connecting Lake Chain- 
plain with the St. Lawrence near Montreal; the 
Grenville Canal, on the Ottawa, to avoid its rapids ; 
and several short canals on the St. Lawrence, to 
avoid falls in that river, which measure altogether 
about 1)0 miles. By meansof these canals, direct 
navigation has been opened from Lake Michigan 
down the St. Lawience to the sea. In 1850 there 
passed through the canals on the St. Lawrence 
7,160 vessels and steamers, of which -6,827 were 
British and 339 American, with an aggregate ton¬ 
nage of 517,322 tons. Through the Welland Canal 
there passed, the same year, 4,671 vessels and 
steamers, 2,692 British and 1,799 .American, with a 
tonnage of 587,100. 

Public attention has of late been directed in Ca¬ 
nada to the making of rail-roads, several of which 
are being constructed and others are projected. 
Two or three short roads only have as yet been 
completed; the Champlain and St. Lawrence, .36 
miles long, connecting the St. Lawrence opposite 
Montreal with the Sorel River at St. John’s, and 
therefore with Lake Champlain ; the Lachine, 7 
miles ; the Atlantic, 12 ; Saunay and Industry Vil¬ 
lage, 12; in aii 84 miles, in Canada East. In the 
other province thero arc two short lines above By¬ 
town on the Ottawa: and another extending from 
Queenstown below to Chippewa above the Falls of 
Niagara, used, however, only in summer, and em¬ 
ploying only horse power. 

Two very important rail-roads have recently been 
projected, and a part of each has been constructed. 
One is called the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Rail¬ 
road. Leaving the south shore of the river, just be¬ 
low Montreal, it is to pass through apart of Canada 
East, the north-east corner of Vermont, New-IIamp- 
sliire, north of the White Hills, and through Maine 
to Portland. The Montreal end is finished and in 
use as far as Skipton, a distance of about 80 miles ; 
at which place it is expected it will be joined by a 
rail-road from Quebec. On the other end, some 
ninety miles arc finished and in operation, from 
Portland to Gorham, in New-IIampshire. The other 
proposed road, called the Great Western, will be 
about 230 miles long, extending from Niagara Falls 
•westwardly, at some point 40 or 50 miles north of 
Lake Erie, through some of the most fertile land in 
America, as far as Windsor, opposite Detroit, in 
Michigan : where it will connect with s line pass¬ 
ing through Michigan to the Far West. At its east¬ 
ern end it will connect with the line leading from 
Buffalo to the Hudson River, and thence, by sepa¬ 
rate routes, to New-York and New-England. Thus, 
when this road is completed, a traveler will be en¬ 
abled to go by rail-road from Portland, Maine, to 
the Mississippi.* 

Revenue and Public Debt .—'The revenue of the 
province for 1842, the year after the Union, was 
£365,505; in 1^47, £506,826. The customs during 
the first-mentioned period amounted to £265,386 ; 
during the last, to £381,063. The impost of one per 
per cent, on the circulation of notes of chartered 
banks rose from £10,277 in 1842, to £16,006 in 1847. 
The net revenue derived from the canals, in 1842, 
was 16,309; in.1847, it had risen to £42,557. The 
gross revenue from this source for the latter year, 
was £83,335 ; the unusual amount of £31,307 hav- 


* See a good article on the “ Condition and Pros¬ 
pects of Canada,” in the North American Review, 
for April, 1852. 


log been spent this yea? in making repairs. The 
gross revenue of the canals from 1842 to 1847, in¬ 
clusive, wax, respectively, £2-1,232 ; £34,604 ; £44,- 
429; £11,039 ; £61,486; £83,335 ; an increase in 
six years of 240 per cent. The lolls of the State 
of Now-York, during the six y ears preceding V8-S2, 
increased, only 36 per cent. The interest ou the 
whole public debt of Canada was, in 18*17, £148,264 ; 

42 per cent, of which would, it is computed, be 
paid by the proceeds of the public works. Thu ex¬ 
penditures of the government reach about $3,060,ODD 
annually. The taxes for the same time amounted, 
a few years since, to £429,044; about'5s. 8d. per 
head. They are comprised in the following items : 
customs, excise, light-house, and tonnage duties, 
bank imposts, militia commissions, and various 
fines and forfeitures. 

Banks.— There are eight banks in operation m 
Canada, the most important of which, that of Mon¬ 
treal, had a capital of £756,000 in May, 1851 ; the 
smallest, the Gore Bank, a capital of £80,006. _ Be¬ 
tween these there are the Bank of British North 
America. £640,000 : Commercial Bank, M. D., £41!,- 
300; Bunk of Upper Canada, £381.192; City Bank 
of Montreal, £221,793 ; Quebec Bank, £100,000; 
and Banqae du Peuple, £200,000, Their combined 
capital, in May, 1851, was £2,784,285. Their circu¬ 
lation at the same time was £1,623,435; coin, £413,- 
420; deposits, £1,691,630; loans, £5,574,2S0. There 
was an increase -within twelve months of capital, 
£8,405 ; circulation, £313,503 ; specie, £29,289 ; de¬ 
posits, £167,369; loans, £1,189,382. 

Education.— The future of Canada, especially of 
the western province, is promising with respect to 
education. A system of instruction for the whole 
people has been adopted, which gives indication of 
the most useful results. As yet, however, its suc¬ 
cessful working is confined to Canada West. As 
long ago as 40 years, the legislature of Canada 
West made an appropriation for common schools ; 
and this was renewed annually till 1841. These 
grants, however, were expended to little advantage. 
In 1841, a provincial statute was enacted, granting 
money to each county for the support of common 
schools, provided that the county would raise, for 
the same object, an equal amount by taxation. This 
statute has several times since been altered and 
improved; and in 1850, all the provisions of former- 
laws respecting education, which had been found 
to work well, and others which seemed necessary., 
were united into one statute by the legislature. 
The sum of £25,000 ($100,000) was set apart as an 
annual donation by that body to the school fund. 
This fund is apportioned annually by the ohief su¬ 
perintendent among the townships of the province, 
according to the population of each. The local su¬ 
perintendents distribute these apportionments among 
the several sections of each township, according to 
the average attendance of scholars. Each section 
is obliged by law to raise a sum at least as large as 
that received from the treasury. Every section ap¬ 
points three trustees over its public schools; and 
each county council appoints a local superintendent 
for the county, or for one or more townships, a su¬ 
perintendent having the charge of no more than 100 
schools. These trustees and the local superinten¬ 
dents constitute the local board of public instruction. 
It is the business of' this board to examine can¬ 
didates for the office of teacher. The local super¬ 
intendents a?6 required to visit, at stated intervals, 
all the schools under their charge ; and clergymen, 
recognized as such by law, members of the legisla¬ 
ture, and all magistrates, are also authorized to 
make visits to them, and to inquire into tlieir con¬ 
dition. Provision is made lor libraries by the county 
and township councils. At the head of the whole 
system are placed a chief superintendent and a 
council of public instruction. The duties of the 
chief superintendent are substantially the same as 
with ns. The council has the management of the 
provincial, normal, and model schools; prescribes 
to them rules and regulations ; examines and clas¬ 
sifies teachers ; recommends text-books ; and has 
entrusted to it the establishment and care of the 
school libraries. The schools are said to be man- 
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aged with a view to the best interests of the state 
and of society, apart from all political party advan¬ 
tage. 

The number of schools in Canada West, in 1851, 
was 3,059, with 151,89! pupils. Massachusetts had, 
in 1849, when it contained 150,000 inhabitants more 
than Canada West '^as now, 3,749 public schools, 
with 200,000 scholars. This comparison is very fa¬ 
vorable to our Canadian neighbor. A normal and 
model school was established last year at Toronto. 
It is designed to accommodate 200 teachers in train¬ 
ing in the normal, and •800 pupils in the model 
school. The legislature has granted £15,000 ($60,- 
000) to carry the measure into execution. Similar 
liberality has been shown, we believe, by no legis¬ 
lature on this side of the Atlantic. 

100 bales of cot ton,.....-.... 

Draughts per bale_ .-'l ... 

Tare 41b. per cwt... 


Such are the educational prospects of Canada; 
and such as we have previously described, arc the 
indications of her approaching commercial, manu¬ 
facturing, and agricultural prosperity. A glorious, 
and, what is better, a happy destiny, may yet await 
her in the fixture. 


COTTON CROP— Cost of Transportation from 
the Plantation into thf. European Market.— 
A correspondent of the “ Cotton Plant” is autho¬ 
rity for the following. As an illustration of tho 
charges on a crop before it reaches Manchester. I 
give yon an account of sales of 100 hales in Liver¬ 
pool, in 1844, when the price was about what it is 
now: 

.....42.000 

.100 

...1,500 

- 1,600 


Net weight—.. 40,400 

At 4?a per lb.— S% cents......^$3,535,00 

Charges in United States and Liverpool. 

Baggage, twine, mending and making.....$14 50 

Wharfage, $4; cartage, $10 ; storage, $8. 22 00 // 

Fire insurance, $3 81 ; postage, &c.. $3 50.7 31 

Marine insurance, 1 per cent, on $3,578 81. 35 79 

Policy. 1 25 

-$80 85 

Dock dues, £4 6d.; town dues, lCs. 8d.... 23 

Duty 35d. per cwt., on 360 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs.. 252 50 

Cartage, porterage, weighage, £3 14s. Id. 17 78 

Canvas, twine, and mending, £2 9s. 11 76 

Warehouse rent, for 12 weeks, £5. 24 00 

Postages and small charges, 10s. 6d.. 2 52 

Brokerage, U per cent. ; insurance, \ per cent. ; 3 mo .10 days 

interest: discount, per cent.—1?6 on £731 9s. 2d.. 66 26 

Freight, at Hd. per lb,, on 40,400 lbs.... 404 00 

Five per cent, primage on freight,...... 20 20 

Commission and guaranty, 3 per cent, on £736 9s, 2d............ 106 05 

' Three months’interest on cash charges, £974 70. 14 62 


Total charges, 


1 $1,023 14 nearly one-third; 


COTTON CROP, 1851-2.—From the statement of the 
cotton crop, prepared for the New-York Shipping 
and Commercial List and Prices Current , it will be 
seen that the 


Consumption, 

Total crop of the United States, 
as before stated. 


Bales. 

3,015.029 


llaies. 

Total crop, 1851-52, is.3,015,029 

Total export.1.2,443.646 

Taken for home use at the North... 603,029 

Taken for home use at the South and West 75.000 
Quantity of new received to 1st inst. 5,125 


Showing an increase in the crop of 659,722 bales, 
in the export of 454,936. in the consumption at the 
North, of 198,921 ; and South and West, of 15,000 
bales. 


Comparative Statement of Growth. 



Bales, 


Bales. 

Crop of 


1842—3... 

..2.378,875 

1851-2... 

..3.015.029... 

...1841—2... 

..1,«83.574 

1850—1... 

..2.355.257... 

...1840-1... 

-.1.634.945 

1849-50... 

..2,096.706... 

... 1839-40... 

..2.177.835 

1848—9... 

..2.728.596... 

...1838—9... 

..1.360.532 

1847—8... 

..2,347.634... 

...1837—8... 

..1.801,497 

1846—7... 

..1.778,651... 

... 1836—7... 

-.1.422,930 

1845—6... 

..2.100.537... 

... 1835—6... 

..1.360,725 

1844-5... 

..2,394,503... 

...1834—5... 

-.1.254.328 

1843-4... 

..2,030,409... 

...1833—4... 

..1,205,394 

QUANTITY 

CONSUMED BY AND IN THE 
MANUFACTURERS. 

HANDS OF 


North of Virginia. 

Bales. 

Bales 

1851-2. 

.603,029 

1842-3. 

... .325,°129 

1850-1 . 

.405,108 

1841-2. 

....267,850 

1849-50.... 

.487,769 

1840-1. 

....297,288 

1818-9. 

.518,039 

1839-40. 

... .295,193 

1847-8. 

.531,772 

1838-9. 

....276,018 

1846-7. 

.427,967 

1837-8. 

... .240,063 

1845-0. 

.422,597 

1836-7.... 

....222,540 

1844-5. 

.389,006 

1835-6.... 

...236,733 

1843-4. 

.316,744 

1834-5. 

... .216,888 


Add— • 

Stocks on hand at the com¬ 
mencement of tho year, Sept. 1, 

1851 

In the southern ports. .. 89.044 
In the northern ports.... 39!260 

—- 128,304 


Makes a su pply of... 3,143,333 

Deduct therefrom— 

The export to foreign 

ports.2,443,646 

Less—foreign included 543 

-2,443,103 

Stocks on hand Sept 1, 

1852: 

In the southern ports 31.098 
In the northern ports 60,078 

—-91,176 

Burnt at Savannah. Char¬ 
leston and Providence 6.025 

—^— 2,540.304 

Taken for home use . 603,029 

We give below our usual table of the amount of cot¬ 
ton consumed the past year in the states s outh and 
west of Virginia, and not included in the receipts at 
the ports. We have increased the estimate some¬ 
what from the year previous, though the number and 
capacity of the mills have been about the same, but 
give it only lor what it purports to be, an estimate, 
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which we believe approximates correctness. Thus, 
in— 

Quantity consumed. 

North Carolina. 15,000 bales, of 400 lbs. 

South Carolina.10,000 “ “ 

Georgia.22,000 “ “ , 

Alabama. 5,000 “ of 500 lbs. 

Tennessee... 7,000 “ u 

On the Ohio, &c.16,000 “ “ 


Total to Sept. 1, 1852.75,000 “ 

“ “ 1851.60.000 « 

“ “ 1850.107^500 “ 

“ “ 1849.110,000 f‘ 


To which, if we add the stocks in the interior 
towns, &c., the quantity burnt in the interior, and 
that lost on its way to market, to the crop as given 
above, received at the shipping ports, the aggregate 
will show very' nearly the amount raised in the 
United States the past season—say, in round num¬ 
bers, 3,100,000 bales, against 2,450,000 bales the year 
previous. 

"During the year just closed, there was received at 
an eastern port, 175 bales by way of the New-York 
& Erie Canal, which we have added in another 
place to the crop of the country. 

It may be remarked in this connexion, that some 
of the cotton received overland at. Philadelphia and 
Baltimore is doubtless unaccounted for elsewhere, 
not being counted in the receipts at New-Orleans, 
but as we have of late years omitted this item from 
the crop, it is not now added. 

The quantity of new cotton received at the ship¬ 
ping ports up to the 1st inst. amounted to about 
5,125 bales against, about 3,200 bales last year. 

The shipments given in this statement from 
Texas, are those by sea only ; a considerable portion 
of the crop of that state finds its way to market via 
Red River, and is included in the receipts at New- 
Orleans. 



FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES.—It 
may be interesting to state (says the Courier and 
Enquirer) that of so much consequence did Massa¬ 


chusetts, as early as 1790, consider the fisheries to 
her foreign trade, that she had nearly §2,000,000 in¬ 
vested in salt works alone. She had 


Works in number—supply fishery... 80 

Capital invested. $1,754,576 

Persons employed. 679 


Bushels salt annually manufactured. - 503,6S9 

Recently the assessors of each town in that state, 
by act of the legislature, were directed to make re¬ 
turn to the Secretary the Commonwealth of all 
the branches of the manufacturing industry of the 
state. The return comprehended the fisheries, and, 
exhibited the following result for Massachusetts ' 
alone: 

Value. Hands employed. Cap. invested. 

Fisheries. ^$7.592,290... .20,168.§12,484,078 

Oil.. £.036,321.... 145. 1,135,500 

$9,622,611 20,313 $13,019,578 ; 

Such is the state of the Massachusetts fisheries, 

. involving a capital of over thirteen and a half mil¬ 
lions of dollars, and producing annually near ten 
millions dollars worth of property! Latest statis¬ 
tics on the subject show that we have, for the 
entire country,- fishing interests at stake as fol¬ 
lows : 

Capital invested.... $27,000,000 

Hands employed. 40,000 

Product of the fisheries.$20,000,000 

On the coast of Labrador, according to the 
Quebec Star, the statistics of the fisheries for 1829, 
were:— 

Vessels, Men. Fish, Cwt. Oil, Hilda. 


United States..1 

500.. 

..15,000. 

.1.100.000.. 

..11.000 

Newfoundland 

400.. 

.. 4.000. 

.. 350.000.. 

.. 3.500 

Nova Scotia... 

100.. 

.. 800. 

. 70.000.. 

.. 700 

England, &c... 

80.. 

.. 4.000. 

. 240,000.. 

.. 2,400 

Lower Canada 

8,. 

150.. 

5.000.. 

.. £0 

N. Brunswick, ? 
Magdalen Isds. ) 

20.. 

.. 160.. 

8.000... 

80 


But the more attractive feature with which we 
are presented in this review, is the increase of the 
fisheries since 1075. The annexed statement exhi¬ 
bits this increase : 

Years. Cod—Tons. Mackerel—Tons. Total—Tons. 


1675.. . 

1795.. . 

....25,650.... 
....30,933_ 

... —- 


1828... 

....74.947.... 

... —__ 

__— 

1840... 

....76M35.... 

...28.029.. 

..104.304 

1849... 

....73.882.... 

...42,992.. 

..116,876 


The distribution of tonnage in the cod fisheries 
in 1797 and 1848. was respectively as subjoined. 

The United States, down to a recent period, was 
the great supplier of fish to the world. Our princi¬ 
pal markets were the West Indies and the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; but we also exported large quantities to 
other sections Going back to 1821 we exported fish 
amounting to— 


Dried or Smoked. 

Domestic.267,305 quintals. 

Foreign. 14 do. 

Pickled. 

Domestic.76,429 bbls. 

Do. 4,162 kegs. 

Foreign.. none. 

The figures now present a totally different result. 


Steadily but surely has England and her American 
possessions been pursuing this fishing interest, 
until, at this time, besides being a partial supplier 
of our own markets, they have almost superseded 
us in the foreign The estimate of the value of the 
fish sent abroad from the ports of the two CanadaB 
*>om 1840 to 1850,were $7,000,000. The exports of 
a single year from Halifax were 275,000. And as 
Gtir trade declines, and that of rival states is aug¬ 
mented. a source of national wealth, national re¬ 
venue, (from the duty on salt.) and national pros¬ 
perity, is lost to us, or unjustly embanassed. Wo 
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APPENDIX.-r-COLD AND SILVER—PRODUCTION OF. 


have but to abduce official figures in support of the 
remark that our fishery trade is being gradually 
wrested from us. In 1790 we exported fish to the 
West Indies, valued at $700,000. Last year our ex¬ 
portations of fish to the sagie localities did not ex¬ 
ceed $107,000. With Europe our fishery transac¬ 
tions have also vascillated and declined: 

Jl Statement, showing the Exports of Fisk from the 
U:dtedStates to Foreign Countries , in 1790 and 1851. 


1730. 1551. 

To West Indies—value-$085,001_$1GG.G79 

To Europe, Africa, and Asia 253,554... „ 6,376 

Decline. .$765,100 


GOLD AND SILVER — Production of, from 
1492 to 1852, — An officer of the United States 
Treasux-y Department at Washington, in answer 
to a semi-official inquiry made at the depart¬ 
ment. has presented an elaborate report, estimating 
the production of the precious metals from 1492 to 
1852. The writer, after an examination of the 
standard authors upon the subject, Humboldt. 
McCulloch, and Jacobs, estimates the total product 
of the world, exclusive of Australia, as follows : 

America, excl. of the United States.. .$6,877,833,800 
California, received at Mint $98,40S,000 o 
California, foreign exports, 

manufactured, &c. 51,592,000 

Othor United States gold at 

mint.. 15,855.000 

Ditto not brought to mint. 1,145,000 


Total United States. 167,000,000 

V’otal America. ' 7,044.833,800 


Europe and Asia, exclusive 

of Russia.... 1.755.000.000 

Russia...,. '213,583,000 

Total production. 1402 to 

1852.........'. $9,013,414,800 

The present annual product of the precious metals, 

the writer estimates as follows : 

All South America.$30,710,000 

Add for any probable increase, accord¬ 
ing to the best authorities... 3,290,000 

Hungary, Saxony, and Northern Asia 4,000.000 

Russia, at the highest estimate of 

years. 20.000.000 

Africa and South Asia (a rough es¬ 
timate... 1.000.000 

Carolina. Georgia, &c . '500.000 

California... 64.500.000 


Total... $124,000,000 


The compiler of the estimate remarks :— ;{ It.is 
not clearly expressed by any of the authorities 
quoted, whether the amounts of the precious metals 
stated to have been produced at different periods, 
applies to the amount coined or to the entire pro¬ 
duction, hut the inference is sti’ongly in favor of 
the latter. 

u The limited production of gold and silver in the 
last years of the loth century, may be very natu¬ 
rally accounted for in the limited number of people 
who at first ventured to explore the New World, 
and in the scarcity of those metals in the lands 
first occupied by Columbus ; but it will, perhaps, 
excite surprise to find that tlie first deposits of Ca¬ 
lifornia gold in the mintn of the United States, in 
the year 1851. exceed the highest annual production 
of gold and silver in Mexico and South America by 
1 nearly 40 per cent.” 


ESTIMATES OF ENTIRE GOLD PRODUCT-C ALIFORPilA. 

Official report of deposits of gold from California, 

At the various United States mints in 1848. . . . 

*• “ “ 1849.. 

" i; “ 1850.... .. 

<; !; , “ “ 1851... 

Manifested shipments to U. S. ports in December, 1S51. which did not reach the mints 

in 1851...... 

Importations into Chili in 1851. by official returns from that country.$2,372,000 

Shipments per steamers in 1851, on freight to Europe and various coun¬ 
tries, (not including Chili.) via Panama, so far as destination was de¬ 
clared on manifests.......$3,600,000 

Add estimate of shipments by same course and to same quarters in 
1851. for which the destination beyond Panama was not declared—50 

per cent, of above. 

Known shipments by sailing vessels inlSSl, to various foreign ports... 

Add for amount not manifested, believed to be as large.7. 


1.800.000 — 5.400.000 
1.000.000 

1.000.000 ~v2.000.000 


...$44,177 

6.147.509 

>3.074.062 

35.938.232 

2,910,214 


Total estimate of exportation to foreign countries in 1851.. 9,772,000 

The early foreign trade to this was very large, particularly in 1849. from 
Pacific ports. Remittances in this early trade w r ere made chiefly in 
geld dust. The aggregate shipment to foreign countries for 1848.1849, 
and 1850. is therefore assumed for the three years to bo as large as 

that of 3S51..... 9.772.000 

Total estimate of exports to foreign countries to December 31st, 1851, 
which would not reach U. S. mints... 19,544.000 


Estimated amount taken overland to Mexico and by passengers to Europe. East Indies. Aus¬ 
tralia. South America, (exclusive of Chili.) manufactured in California and United States 
and otherwise, retained by individuals leaving the country, and therefore not represented 

in the mint deposits, say 5 per cent, on above.1. 6.032.909 

In hands of bankers, merchants and traders in San Francisco, per tabular statement pre¬ 
pared December 31st. 1851...J. 5 000.000 

In hands of bankers or traders, in other parts of California and Oregon, Dec. 31st. 1851. 2.500.000 

Estimated half month’s yield at mines not brought forward December. 1851—say. 1. 2.500.000 

In circulation—gold dust and California private coin, estimated at $20 per individual, and 
population estimated at 212.000...;_ 4.240.000 


Estimated jiroduct to December 31st. 1851...;. $140,931,103 

Do. do. from January 1 to June 30, 1852... 33.849.774 


. $174,780,877 

Circular Hussey, Bond 4' Hale. 


Total do. 


do. to June 30,1852. 































